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Art.  I.  History  of  the  Peninsular  War.  By  Robert  Southeyi  Esq. 
LL,D.  In  three  Volumes.  Vol.  I.  4to.  pp.  806.  Price  21.  lOS. 
London.  1823. 

Tl/'ITH  the  exception  of  Italy,  Spain  is  the  most  interestinjg 
region  in  Chnstendom»  the  most  fertile  in  romantic  associ- 
ations, and  the  most  remarkable  in  national  character.    Were 
there  no  other  distinguishing  circumstance  in  its  records  thao 
the  fact,  that  it  has  been  twice,  perhaps  we  should  say  thrice, 
in  nearly  complete  military  possession  of  its  enemies,  and  yot 
not  only  remained  uncon^uered,  but  ultimately  proved  trium- 
phant, this  would  give  to  its  annals  a  peculiar  attraction.    But 
the  events  of  Spanish  history  are  even  more  extraordinary  in 
their  connexion  than  in  themselves.    Twice  has  Spain  been  the 
debateable  ground  between  Europe  and  Africa.    Rome  and 
Carthage  contended  for  empire  within  its  limits ;  and  when 
the  Saracens  made  their  desperate  effort  for  the  possession  of 
Christendom,  Spain  was  one  of  the  advanced  positions  on 
which  they  seized.    The  claim  of  succession  to  its  crown,  ar- 
rayed armies  from  England,  Germany,  and  France,  on  its  soil 
at  one  and  the  same  moment ;  and  its  recent  revolutions  have 
exhibited  and  occasioned  the  most  striking  vicissitudes  of  a 
period  marked  by  changes  and  occurrences  of  the  most  un- 
common kind. 

Dr.  Southey  is  certainly  happy  in  his  choice  of  subjects.  In 
his  dramatic,  epic,  romantic,  biographical,  and  historical  com- 
positions, we  never  find  him  taking  up  an  insignificant  name, 
an  obscure  theatre,  or  an  uninteresting  story.  Nor  has  he,  in 
the  present  instance,  been  unmindful  of  his  former  discretion. 
He  has  chosen  a  nart  of  history,  aot  only  in  the  highest  degree 
Vol.  XX.  N.s.  B     . 
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important,  but  for  the  illustration  of  which  he  is  excellently 
furnished  by  local  knowledge,  ample  materials,  skill  in  the 
requisite  languages,  and  indefatigable  industry.  With  all  these 
advantages  on  his  side,  we  must  nevertheless  confess  that  he 
has  somewhat  disappointed  us.  There  is  altogether  a  want  of 
e^ept  about  the  narrative.  We  seldom  find  tnat  dexterity  in 
detecting  th«  secret  motives  and  springs  of  action,  which  is  so 
indispensible  a  faculty  in  the  historian.  There  is  but  little 
profound  or  vigorous  political  discussion.  The  characters  con- 
cerned in  the  respective  transactions,  do  not  appear  to  us  very 
happily  discriminated;  nor  is  the  composition  distinguished 
by  vivacity.  In  one  of  the  most  important  features  of  his  un- 
dertaking, the  distinct  description  of  military  movements  and 
manoeuvres,  he  has,  in  our  apprehension,  entirely  failed.  We 
entertain,  however,  sanguine  expectations,  that  he  will  gain 
strength  as  he  proceeds.  The  details  of  the  Guerilla  system 
will  call  forth  his  peculiar  powers ;  and  the  heroic  perseverance 
of  t^e  Spanish  nation  against  the  most  fearful  disparity  of 
means  and  numbers,  will  rouse  him  into  more  vigorous  nar- 
rative. N 

It  is  most  painful  to  compare  the  later  periods  of  Spanish 
history,  with  the  times  of  its  power  and  grandeur;  ana  it  is 
Among  the  most  impressive  illustrations  of  the  disastrous  eiFects 
of  misTOvemment,  to  contrast  the  complete  nullity  into  whidi 
the  nation  had  sunk,  with  the  state  of  intense  activity  into 
which  it  was  thrown  by  a  strong  appeal  to  the  energies  of  the 
people.  In  the  days  of  Oonravo,  de  Leyva,  Spmola,  and 
Famese,  the  armies  of  Spain  were  eminent  in  valour,  disci- 
pline, ttd  success :  mider  the  Bourbon  dynasty,  they  became 
a  mere  mockery  of  military  force.  Nothinj^,  in  snort,  can 
epxceed  the  state  of  debility  into  which  that  once  powerful 
nation  had  been  gradually  falline,  and  which  had  reached  its 
extreme  point  of  depression  at  the  epoch  of  the  French  Revo^ 
hition.  ut»  Southey  has  described  this  state  of  moral  and 
political  degradation  with  great  accuracy. 

'  In  other  countries  where  abtdute  memirchy  has  been  esttblishedy 
and  the  Romish  superstition  has  triumphed,  both  have  been  in  some 
degree  modified  by  the  remains  of  old  mstitotioDs,  the  vicinity  of  free 
stales^  and  the  influence  of  literature  and  manners.  But  in  Spain 
and  Portugal,  almost  all  traces  of  the  ancient  constitution  had  been 
e&ced ;  and  as  there  existed  nothing  Co  qualify  the  fpirit  of  popery, 
a  memorable  example  was  given  of  its  unmitigated  cTOcts.  The  ex- 
neriment  of  intolerance  was  tried  with  as  litUe  compunction  as  in 
Japan,  and  upon  a  larger  scale.  Like  the  Japanese  government,  the 
Inouisition  went  through  with  what  it  began ;  and  though  it  could  not 
in  Eke  manner  secure  its  victory^  by  closing  the  ports  and  barring  the 
passes  of  the  Peninsula>  it  cut  off,  as  much  as  po^ble^  all  inteU 
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lectafti  oommimiauioft  wkli  the  rest  of  the  world.  Tlie  coortt  of 
Madrid  nd  Lkbos  were  at  despotic  m  thote  of  Conitaiidfiople  and 
Itpahan.  Tbejr  did  not,  Indeed,  mamfett  tbeir  power  by  actt  tff 
bloody  becaiMe  the  retgniiig  fiunih'et  were  not  cmei,  and  ontekf  had 
ceased  to  be  a  characteristic  of  the  times ;  bat  with  that  coM,  caHtMs 
insensibility  to  which  men  are  liable*  in  proportion  as  they  are  re* 
moved  from  the  common  sympathies  of  humankind*  they  permitted 
their  ministers  to  dispense  at  pleasure  exile  and  hopeless  imprison* 
roent*  to  the  rigour  and  inhumanity  of  which  death  itself  would  have 
been  mercy.  The  laws  affbrded  no  protection*  for  the  will  of  the 
minister  was  abore  the  laws ;  and  every  man  who  possessed  influence 
at  courts  Tiolaled  them  with  impunity*  and  procured  impunity  fbf  all 
whom  he  chose  to  protect.  Scarcely  did  there  exist  eren  an  appear- 
ance of  criminal  justice.  Quarrels  among  the  populace  were  com* 
monly  decided  by  the  knife :  he  who  stabbed  an  antagonist  or  an 
enemy  in  the  street,  wiped  the  instrument  in  his  cloak,  and  passed 
on  unmolested  by  tlie  spectators,  who  never  interfered  fhrther  than 
to  call  a  priest  to  the  ayingf  man.  When  it  happened  that  a  crimi- 
nal was  thrown  into  prison*  there  he  remained  tin  it  became  necessary 
to  make  room  for  a  new  set  of  tenants  :  the  former  were  then  turned 
adrifl ;  or,  if  their  crimes  had  been  notorious  and  frequent*  they 
were  shipped  off  to  some  foreign  settlement. 

*  After  the  triumph  of  the  monarchial  power,  the  Cortes  had  fidleti 
first  into  insignifioance*  then  into  disuse*  There  was  no  legisladve 
body ;  the  principle  of  the  government  being,  that  all  laws  and  pub- 
lic measures  of  every  kind  were  to  proceed  from  the  will  and  pleasure 
of  the  sovereign.  Men  of  rank,  therefore,  if  they  were  not  in 
office*  had  no  share  in  public  business ;  and  tbeir  deplorable  edtt- 
cation  rendered  them  little  fit  either  to  improve  or  enjoy  a  life  of 
perfect  leisure.  It  is  said  also  to  have  been  the  system  of  both  se- 
vemments,  whOe  they  yet  retained  some  remains  of  perverted  pohey* 
to  keep  the  nobles  in  attendance  about  the  court,  where  they  might  be 
led  into  habits  of  emulous  extravagance,  which  would  render  thete 
hungry  for  emoluments*  and  thereby  dependent  upon  the  Crown.  The 
long  continued  moral  deterioration  of  the  privileged  cltees  had  pro- 
duced in  many  instances  a  visible  physical  degeneracy ;  tad  thb  ten- 
dency was  increased  by  those  incestuous  marriages*  common  in  both 
countries,  which  pride  and  avarice  had  introduced,  and  for  which  the 
sanction  of  an  immoral  church  was  to  be  purchased* 

'  The  armies  partook  of  the  general  a^radation.  The  forms  of 
military  power  existed  like  the  forms  of  justice :  but  they  resem- 
bled the  trunk  of  a  tree,  of  which  the  termites  have  eaten  out  the 
timber,  and  only  the  bark  remains.  There  appeared  in  the  yearly 
almanacks  a  respectable  list  of  regiments*  ana  a- redundant  establish- 
roent  of  officers :  but  brave  and  capable  of  endurance  as  the  Portu- 
guese and  Spaniards  are,  never  were  there  such  officers  or  such  amiiea 
in  any  country  which  has  ranked  among  civiliaed  nations.  Subaltetoa 
might  be  seen  waiting  behind  a  chair  in  their  uniforms,  or  asking  ah^s 
jin  the  streets ;  and  t&  men  were  what  soldiers  neoeasarily  becooie 
when*  without  aoqiuking  fl&y  one  virtue  of  their  prefeisioii*  ita 
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of  character  and  honour,  its  regularity,  or  iu  habits  of  restrainCy 
thejr  possess  all  its  license,  and  hare  free  scope  for  the  vices  which 
spring  up  in  idleneu.  Draim  by  lot  into  a  compulsory  service,  ilt- 
oisdplbed,  and  ill-paid,  they  were  burdensome  to  the  people^  withoul 
affording  any  security  to  the  nation/    pp.  4—7. 

Reli^oD,  taking  the  word  in  its  emphatic  sense,  was  in  a 
most  miserable  condition ;  but  it  presented,  in  some  respects,  a 
less  gloomy  aspect.    Although  tne  people  at  large  were  under 
the  absolute  dominion  of  superstitious  feeling,  and  the  paro- 
chial clergy,  as  well  as  the  monastic  orders,  were  nearly  on  the 
same  level  with  the  laity  in  point  of  mental  enlargement,  yet 
there  were  si^ns  of  the  approach  of  a  better  state  of  things. 
The  dignitanes  of  the  church  were  men  of  respectable  cna<- 
racters.    The  spirit  of  intolerance  was  mitigated ;  much  had 
been  done,  by  commercial  intercourse  and  other  circumstances, 
to  diminish  the  horror  in  which  heretics  had  been  formerly 
held ;  and  some  progress  had  been  made  towards  the  intro- 
ductiou  of  liberal  opinions.    The  morals  of  the  lower  classes 
were  deeply  depraved,  and  the  influence  of  '  what  may  be 
'  called  their  vulgar,  rather  than  their  popular  literature,*  must 
have  greatly  tended  to  the  increase  of  their  licentiousness. 
The  robber  or  the  assassin  was  usually  the  hero  of  the  ballad ; 
nor  was  the  Spanish  drama  free  from  this  gross  perversion  of 
right  feeling  and  taste.    Even  the  higher  orders  were  infected 
by  this  corruption  of  manners.    Noblemen  delighted  to  ape 
the  ruffian  and  the  bravo,  and  *  women  were  found  among  those 
'  of  distinguished  rank,  who  affected  the  dress  and  the  manners 
'  of  the  vilest  of  their  sex.'    Such  was  the  state  of  things  in 
Spain,  when  the  Revolution  involved  France  in  the  calamities 
or  civil  commotion,  and  ultimately  placed  the  sceptre  of  that 
country  in  the  han^s  of  a  military  adventurer,  gifted  with 
faculties  of  the  highest  order,  but  deficient  in  the  judgement 
and  moderation  necessary  for  the  retention  and  consobdation 
of  power.    The  outline  of  the  great  transactions  of  that  era  is 
sketched,  but  not  vrith  a  master  hand.    There  appears  to  be 
too  much  of  party  feeling,  on  a  contracted  scale,  in  the  mind 
of  the  present  Historian,  for  either  a  candid  or  an  enlarged  view 
of  events  which  require  an  unusual  absence  of  prejudice  in 
the  individual  who  undertakes  to  trace  out  their  course,  and 
to  analyse  their  precise  qualities.    He  writes,  in  this  portion 
of  ^  his  work  at  least,  too  much  in  the  character  of  a  regularly 
jdriJUed  politician  and  pamphleteer,  and  with  too  little  of  the 
calm  and  impartial  tone  of  an  independent  chronicler,  to  admit 
of  our  adopting  his  representations  as  our  own,  and,  and  at  the 
mtme  time,  wiuiout  enough  of  detail  and  definition  to  render  it 
expedient  to  discuss  with  him  the  merits  of  the  case.    Dr. 
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Southev  has  made  no  secret  of  his  sentiments;  but  they  are 
BO  furtner  before  us  lat  the  present  moment,  than  as  they  call 
for  the  observation,  that  a  man  of  such  decided  party  spirit 
has  at  least  one  disqualification  for  becoming  a  dispassionate 
historian.  After  a  strong,  and  probably  accurate  statement  of 
the  evils  arising  from  the  absurd  experiments  tried  on  education 
by  the  Revolutionary  governments,  preparatory  to  an  analysis 
of  the  scheme  devised  by  Napoleon  for  training  up  the  youdi 
of  France  in  entire  subserviency  to  his  views,  Dr.  Southey 
intimates  that  the  Consul  was  then  probably 

*  hesitating  whether  to  take  the  ri^ht-hand  wav  or  the  left  ;  whether 
to  build  up  again  the  ruined  institutions  of  France,  strengthen  the 
throne  on  which  he  had  resolved  to  take  his  seat,  by  an  alliance 
with  the  altar;  and  in  restoring  to  the  kingdom  all  that  it  was  pos- 
sible to  restore,  while  he  retained  the  sovereignty  to  himself,  engraft 
upon  the  new  dvnasty  those  principles  which  had  siven  to  the  old 
its  surest  strength  when  it  was  strongest,  and  a  splendour  of  which  no 
change  of  fortune  could  deprive  it.  Two  parties  would  be  equally 
opposed  to  this,  the  Jacobins  and  the  RoyaJists.  The  latter  it  was 
impossible  to  conciliate :  they  would  have  stood  by  the  crown  even 
if  It  were  hanging  upon  a  bush  ;  but  their  allegiance  being  founded 
upon  principle  and  feeling,... upon  the  sense  of  honour  and  of  du^y 
•••would  not  follow  the  crown  when  it  was  transferred  by  violence 
and  injustice  from  one  head  to  another.  He  found  the  Jacobins  more 
practicable.  They  indeed  h.id  many  sympathies  with  Bonaparte :  he 
fiivoured  that  irrdigion  to  which  they  were  fanatically  attached* 
because  it  at  once  flattered  their  vanity  and  indulged  their  vices ; 
his  schemes  of  conquest  offered  a  wide  field  for  their  ambition  and  Uieir 
avarice :  and  what  fitter  agents  could  he  desire  than  men  who  were 
troubled  with  no  scruples  of  conscience  or  of  honour;  whom  no 
turpitude  could  make  ashamed;  who  shrunk  from  no  crimes,  and 
were  shocked  by  no  atrocities  ?  Thus  Bonaparte  judged  concemlne 
them,  and  he  reasoned  rightly.  The  Jacobins  both  at  home  and 
abroaid  became  his  most  devotedfand  obsequious  adherents :  they  served 
him  in  England  as  partizans  and  advocates,  denying  or  extenuating 
his  crimes,  justifjrine  his  measures,  magnifying  his  powers,  and  reviling 
his  opponents ;  on  Uie  continent  Uiey  co-operated  with  him  bv  secret 
or  open  treason,  as  occasion  offered ;  in  France  they  laid  asicie  in  his 
behaUT  that  hatred  to  monarchy  which  they  had  not  only  professed 
but  sworn,  and  swearing  allegiance  to  a  military  despotism,  gave  that 
despotism  their  willing  and  zealous  support.'    pp.  34^—36. 

We  have  as  little  partiality  for  Jacobinism  as  ev^sn  Dn 
Southejy  can  desire;  but  if  the  alternative  be  the  ascription 
of  '  principle  and  feeling,  honour  and  duty/  to  the  Bourbon 
Royalists,  who  '  would  nave  stood  by  the  crown/  quand  mime 
!  it  were  hanging  upon  a  bush/  we  must  submit  to  his  anathema. 
^Tbcl  whole  passage  is  a  manifesto  issued  against  those  who 
iihall  presume  to  '  extenuate*  what  Dr.  S.  may  be  pleased  to 
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oonsider  tn  the  '  crimeB'  of  Napoleon,  or  to  judge  that  extra* 
ordinary  man  by  any  otiier  code  than  the  opinions  of  the 
liEnreate.  A  suosequent  attack  cm  the  *  Foutes'  is  distin- 
guished by  the  coarseness  of  its  invective;  and  even  the 
OrenviUe  party,  thoudi  their  well  known  aristocratical  feeling 
ejblains  for  them  hign  eulogy,  are  punished  for  their  oppo* 
wtion  to  the  specific  measures  of  Administration,  by  a  rebuke 
for  their  '  factious  animosity/  We  have  thought  it  right  to 
mention  these  particulars,  smce  the  feelings  and  views  which 
they  indicate,  must  be  taken  into  the  account  in  every  fair 
estunate  of  the  value  of  Dr.  Southey's  historical  labours.  But, 
that  we  may  not  be  suspected  of  ascribing  too  much  imr 
portance  to  his  sentiments,  we  shall,  without  further  delay, 
pass  on  to  the  immediate  subject  of  his  book. 

When  Napoleon,  in  the  plenitude  and  very  wantonness  of 

?ower,  determined  on  taking  entire  possession  of  8pain  and 
Portugal,  the  administration  of  the  former  state  was  in  the 
hands  of  Don  Manuel  de  Godoy,  Prince  of  the  Peace  ;  a  n^aa 
ignorant  and  selfish,  of  depraved  morals  and  notprious  inca- 
pacity. His  influence  and  conduct  corrupted  the  nobility ; 
and  tne  character  of  the  Royal  Family  is  sufficiently  known,  to 
^render  unnecessary  any  attempt  to  prove  that  neither  talent, 
virtue,  nor  patriotic  feeling  was  to  be  looked  for  in  that 
quarter.  From  such  a  court  and  ministry,  and  from  a  nation 
«onk  as  were  the  Spanish  people,  Napoleon  could  anticipate 
no  effectual  opposition  to  nis  plans ;  and  the  whole  of  his 
career  has  sufficiently  proved  his  practical  ignorance  of  the 
disinterested  qualities  of  human  nature,  and  the  moral  force  of 
human  passion.  He  began  with  a  series  of  intrigues,  artfully 
devised,  and  skilfully  arranged.  The  imbecility  of  the  King, 
land  the  worthless  character  of  Ferdinand,  supplied  him  wiw 
his  machinery ;  and  he  played  father  ^i^nst  son,  and  son 
against  father,  with  as  little  remorse.as  he  would  have  employed 
ibs  diffisarent  pieces  on  a  che864>oard.  The  general  detail  of 
tfiese  manosuvres  is  distinctly,  and  no  donbt  accurately  given 
by  Dr.  Southey;  but  we  cannot  say  that  he  displays  any 
extraordinary  sagacity  in  exploring  the  secrets  of  cabinets,  or 
in  tracing  up  events  tg  their  obscure  causes.  Tbfe  conspiracy 
of  the  Escurial,  the  tumult  at  Aranjues,  cmd  the  abdication 
of  the  King,  were  all  subservient  to  the  grand  design  of  Napo  - 
leon,  and  were  made  use  of  by  him  in  furtherance  of  his  ends ; 
but  how  far  he  might  be  concerned  in  them,  or  whether  tliey 
did  not  take  place  entirely  without  his  interference,  are  aues* 
*  «iB  by  no  means,  as  it  appears  to  us,  sufficiendy  cleared  up. 
lOut,  however,  entering  into  the  discussion  of  these  points. 
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we  shall  confine  ourselves  to  overt  ficts  and  specific  circnm* 
stancss. 

The  first  step  towards  proceedings,  was  the  appointment  of 
an  Army  of  Observation,  under  the  command  of  Junot ;  while 
the  Treaty  of  Fontainebleau  stipulated  for  the  joint  occupancy 
of  Portugal  by  a  French  and  Spanish  force.  Junot's  advanced 
guard  crossed  the  frontier  on  the  19th  of  November,  1807, 
and  by  the  close  of  the  month,  after  an  unresisted,  but  d^ 
structive  march,  reached  Lisbon.  His  entry  of  the  capital 
was  unopposed,  though  the  army  and  populace  were  in  ex- 
cellent temper  for  fighting,  and  the  English  sailors  and  marines 
in  Sir  Sidney  Smith  s  fleet,  were  eager  '  to  be  let  loose  against 
*.  the  enemy/  The  Regent^  however,  most  wisely  forbade  % 
resistance,  which,  under  actual  circumstances,  could  have  been 
attended  only  by  partial  and  temporary  success,  followed  by 
far  heavier  calamities  than  those  which  might  be  expected 
to  result  from  quiet  submission. 

<  The  morning  of  the  27tb  had  been  fixed  for  the  embarkation ; 
and  at  an  early  hour,  numbers  of  both  sexes  and  of  all  ages  were 
assembled  in  the  streets  and  upon  the  shore  at  Belem,  where  the 
wide  space  between  the  river  and  the  fine  Jeronymite  convent  was 
filled  with  carts  and  packages  of  every  kind.  From  the  restlessness 
and  well-founded  alarm  of  the  people,  it  was  feared  that  they  would 
proceed  to  some  excess  of  violence  against  those  who  were  the  objects 
of  general  suspicion.  The  crowd  however  was  not  yet  very  great 
wh«i  the  Prince  appeared,  both  because  of  the  distance  from  Lisbon* 
and  that  the  hour  of  the  embarkation  was  not  known.  He  came 
from  the  Ajuds,  and  the  Spanish  Infante  D.  Pedro  in  the  carriage 
with  him ;  the  troops  who  were  to  be  on  duty  at  the  spot  had  net 
yet  arrived,  aad  when  the  Prince  alighted  upon  the  quay,  there  was 
a  pressure  round  him,  so  that  as  be  went  down  the  steps  to  the 
water-ec^,  he  was  obliged  to  make  way  with  his  hand.  He  was 
pale  and  trembling,  and  nb  face  was  bathed  in  tears.  The  multitude 
foigot  for  a  moment  their  own  condition  in  commiseration  for  his ; 
th^  wept  alsOf  and  followed  him,  as  the  boat  pushed  off,  with  thw 
blessiDgs*  There  may  have  been  some  amopg  the  spectators  who 
remembered,  that  from  this  very  spot  Vasco  de  Gama  had  embarked 
for  that  discovery  which  opened  the  way  to  all  their  conquests  in  tb^ 
East  I  and  Cabral  for  that  expedition  which  ^ave  to  Portugal  at| 
empire  in  the  West,  and  preoared  for  her  Prmce  an  asylum  neir 
when  the  mother  country  itself  was  lost.*    p.  88. 

Early  in  1808,  the  French  army  began  the  projected  oceti- 
nation  of  Spain,  by  the  treacherous  seizure  of  the  strongest 
ibrtresses  in  the  northern  provinces.  The  division  of  Murat 
entered  Madrid  in  March.  All  these  transactions  were  under 
friendly  pretexts,  but  their  real  object  was  sufficiently  apparent 
Murat  refused  to  acknowledge  F^dinand,  and  aHer  a  dis^ 
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fUBting  fietrce  of  finesse  and  manceuvre,  the  catastrophe  of 
layonne  took  place,  and  Joseph  Bonaparte  assnmed  tne  title 
of  King  of  Spain.  The  miserable  Junta,  whose  most  efficient 
members  were  Azanza  and  OTarrill,  to  which  the  government 
had  been  confided  by  Ferdinand  when  he  left  his  capital  for 
the  frontier,  truckled  to  the  conquerors ;  but  the  people  flew 
to  arms,  and  their  premature  insurrection  in  Maarid,  occa- 
sioned severe  loss  to  the  French,  though  it  fell  far  heavier 
upon  themselves. 

*  At  the  commencement  of  the  conflict,  Murat  ordered  a  detach- 
ment of  200  men  to  take  possession  of  the  arsenal.  Two  officers 
happened  to  be  upon  guard  there*  by  name  Daviz  and  Velarde ;  the 
former  about  thirty  years  of  age ;  the  latter,  some  five  years  younger, 
was  the  person  who  had  been  sent  to  compliment  Murat  on  his 
arrival  in  Spain.  Little  could  they  have  foreseen,  when  they  went 
that  morning  to  their  post,  the  fate  which  awaited  them,  and  the 
renown  which  was  to  oe  its  reward !  Having  got  together  about 
twenty,  soldiers  of  their  corps,  and  a  few  countrymen  who  were 
willing  to  stand  by  them,  they  brought  out  a  twenty-four  pounder 
in  front  of  the  arsenal,  to  bear  upon  the  straight  and  narrow  street 
by  which  the  enemy  must  approach,  and  planted  two  others  in  like 
manner  to  command  two  avenues  which  led  into  the  street  of  the 
arsenal.  They  had  received  no  instructions,  they  had  no  authority 
for  acting  thus-;  and  if  they  escaped  in  the  action,  their  own  ff0vera« 
ment  would  without  doubt  either  pass  or  sanction  a  sentence  of  death 
against  them  for  their  conduct;  never  therefore  did  any  men  act 
with  more  perfect  self-devotion.  Having  loaded  with  srape,  they 
waited  till  tne  discharge  would  take  full  effect ;  and  8u<£  havoc  did 
it  make,  that  the  French  instantly  turned  back.  The  possession  of 
the  arsenal  was  of  so  much  importance  at  this  time,  that  two  columns 
were  presently  ordered  to  secure  it:  they  attempted  it  at  the  cost  of 
many  lives ;  and  the  Spaniards  fired  above  twenty  times  befote  the 
enemy  could  break  into  the  neighbouring  houses,  and  fire  upon  them 
from  the  windows.  Velarde  was  kiHed  by  a  musket-balL  Daviz  had 
his  thigh  broken ;  he  continued  to  give  orders  sittmg,  till  he  received 
three  other  wounds,  the  last  of  which  put  an  end  to  his  life.  Then 
the  person  to  whom  he  left  the  command  ofiered  to  surrender :  while 
thev  were  making  terms,  a  messenger  arrived  bearing  a  white  flag» 
ana  crying  out  that  the  tumult  was  appeased.  About  two  o'clock, 
the  firing  had  ceased  every  where,  through  the  personal  interference 
of  the  junta,  the  council  of  Castille,  and  other  tnbunals,  who  paraded 
the  streets  with  manv  of  the  nobles,  and  with  an  escort  of  Spanish 
soldiers  and  imperial  guards  intermixed.  It  might  Uien  have  been 
hoped  that  the  carnage  of  this  dreadful  day  was  ended ;  the  slauriiter 
among  the  Spaniards  had  been  very  great.  This,  however,  did  not 
satisfy  Murat.  Confiirmably  to  the  system  of  his  master,  the  work 
of  death  was  to  be  continued  in  cool-blood.  A  military  tribunal 
under  General  Grouchy  was  formed,  and  the  Spaniards  who  were 
brought  before  it  were  sent  away  to  be  slaughtered,  with  little  inquiry 
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whether  tliey  had  taken  part  in  the  struggle  or  not.  lliree  groupea 
of  forty  each  were  succestivelv  shot  in  the  Prado,  the  great  public 
walk  of  Madrid.  Others  in  like  manner  were  put  to  death  near  the 
Puesta^  del  Sol,  and  the  Puesto  del  S.  Vicente,  and  by  the  church  of 
N.  Senora  de  la  Soledad,  one  of  the  most  sacred  places  in  the  city. 
In  thn  manner  was  that  second  of  May  employed  by  the  French  at 
Madrid.  The  inhabitants  were  ordered  to  illuminate  their  houses* «- 
a  necessary  means  of  safety  for  their  invaders,  in  a  city  not  otherwise 
lighted ;  and  through  the  whole  night,  the  dead  and  the  dying  might 
be  seen  distinctly  as  in  broad  noon-day^  lying  upon  the  bloo^  pave* 
ment.  When  morning^  came,  the  same  mockery  of  justice  was  con- 
tinued, and  fresh  murders  were  committed  deliberately  with  the 
forms  of  military  execution  during  several  succeeding  dap.' 

pp.  247— 250, 

This  conflict,  which  took  place  May  the  2nd,  1808,  gave 
fire  to  the  train  which  had  been  gradually  preparing,  and  which, 
in  its  explosion,  set  all  Spain  in  a  blaze,  and  flung  the  origina- 
tor of  her  calamities  from  his  throne.  The  firine  having  l>een 
heard  at  Mostoles,  a  small  town  south  of  Madrid,  the  Alcalde 
immediately  despatched  the  following  bulletin  to  the  southern 
provinces. 

/  The  country  is  in  danger.    Madrid  is  perishing  through  the 
perfidy  of  the  French.    All  Spaniards,  come  to  deliver  it  I' 

Hie  massacre  at  Madrid  was  a  signal  which  called  the 
Spanish  nation  to  arms.  Asturias  elected  a  representative 
Junta,  which  assembled  at  Oviedo  ;  and  the  same  system  was 
adopted  in  the  other  provinces,  though  the  Junta  of  Seville 
was  considered  as  the  central  and  presiding  body.  The  revo- 
lution was  retarded  at  Cadiz  by  the  indecision  (putting  on  it 
the  most  favourable  construction)  of  Solano ;  but  the  deter- 
mination of  the  people  prevailed,  and  in  the  ferocity  of  awa* 
kened  suspicion,  they  murdered  the  commandant.  The  French 
fleet  in  the  harbour  was  compelled  to  surrender ;  though  Don 
Thomas  de  Morla,  who  succeeded  Solano,  seems  to  have  pro* 
tracted  that  event  as  long  as  possible  by  his  inefifective 
measures  of  attack.  At  Gibraltar,  a  different  scene  was  taking 
place.  Castanos,  an  honourable  and  enlightened  man,  who 
conmianded  the  Spanish  camp  of  observation  at  San  Rooue, 
communicated  at  once  with  Sir  Hugh  Dalrymple,  and  tney 
joindy  arranged  a  system  of  mutual  counsel  and  aid.  At 
Valencia,  the  people,  or  rather  the  rabble,  murdered  the  gover- 
nor, Miguel  de  Saavedra ;  and,  instigated  by  the  sanguinctvy 
Calvo,  a  canon  of  St.  Isidro,  massacred  the  French  resident. 
The  provincial  Junta,  with  a  view  to  arrest  the  progress  of 
slaugnter,  called  on  the  religious  orders  to  interfere ;  and  a 
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Erocession  of  monks  visited,  by  torch-light,  th^  scene  of  blood, 
ut,  intimidated  by  the  threats  of  Calvo,  withdrew  without 
effectual  mediation.  When  the  morning  dawned,  it  was  dis- 
covered that  in  some  of  the  victims,  life  was  not  yet  extinct ; 
and  the  mob  shewed  their  better  feeling,  by  concealing  the 
circumstance  from  the  merciless  Canon,  and  conveying  them  to 
the  hospital.  The  populace  exhibited  another  proof  of  their 
accessibility  to  hmnane  considerations,  in  their  determination 
>  to  spare  the  lives  of  a  hundred  and  fifty  of  the  French  who 
had  taken  refuge  in  the  citadel.  But  Calvo  was  not  to  be  dis- 
appointed of  his  prey :  he  exhibited  a  letter,  said  to  have  been 
found  on  the  person  of  one  of  them,  containing  a  plot  for 
giving  up  the  city  to  an  army  of  their  countrymen.  This  hor- 
rible device  was  successful,  and  not  a  Frenchman  of  that  divi- 
9ioD  escaped  the  butchery. 

*  One  circumstance  alone  occurred,  which  may  relieve  the  horror 
of  this  dreadful  narrative.  M.  Pierre  Bergiere  had  acquired  a  large 
fortune  in  Valencia,  and  was  remarkable  for  his  singular  charity.  It 
was  not  enough  for  him  to  assist  the  poor  and  the  sick  and  the  pri- 
soner with  continual  alms ;  he  visited  them,  and  ministered  to  thdr 
wants  himself  in  the  sick  room  and  in  the  dungeon.  Yet,  his  wcJl- 
known  virtues  did  not  exempt  him  from  the  general  proscription  of 
his  countrymen ;  and  he  too,  having  been  confessed  and  aosolved, 
was  thrust  out  to  the  murderers.  Tne  wretch  who  was  about  to  strike 
him,  was  one  whom  he  had  frequently  relieved  in  prison,  and  upon 
recognizing  him,  withheld  his  arm.  Calling,  however,  to  mind  that 
Bergiere  was  a  Frenchman,  he  raised  it  again ;  but  his  heart  again 
smote  him»  and  saying,  *'  Art  thou  a  Devil  or  a  Saint,  that  I  cannot 
lull  thee?''  he  pulled  him  through  the  crowd,  and  made  way  for  his 
escape.' 

*  boring  these  atrocities,  the  Junta  seem  to  have  been  panic- 
stricken,  making  no  effort  to  exert  an  authori^  which  never  was  so 
nach  needed.  The  Canon  was  not  satisfied  with  this  timid  and  un- 
willing acquiescence ;  he  wished  to  involve  them  in  the  responsibility 
for  these  wholesale  murders,  or  to  bring  them  into  discredit  and 
danger  by  making  them  act  in  opposition  to  the  wishes  of  the  multi- 
tude whom  he  guided.  With  these  views,  he  commanded  five  French- 
men to  be  led  to  the  door  of  the  hall  wherein  they  held  their  sittings, 
and  sent  in  a  messenger  to  ask  in  his  name  for  a  written  order  to  put 
them  to  death.  The  intention  was  readily  understood,  but  the  mo- 
ment was  not  yet  come  for  acting  decisively  against  this  merciless 
demagogue ;  and  the  Conde  de  Cervellon  replied :  <*  You  have  killed 
many  Frenchmen  without  an  order,  and  none  can  be  wanted  now.'* 
Mr.  Tupper  went  out  to  the  assassins,  and  addressed  them  on  behalf 
of  the  prisoners ;  he  was  struck  at  wiUi  a  knife  by  one  who  called  him 
a  Frenchman  himself;  the  blow  was  parried,  voices  were  heard  crying 
that  he  was  an  Engiishman,  and  one  man  declared  he  would  put  to 
death,  the  first  person  who  should  offer  violence  to  the  English 
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Conaul.  But  any  interposition  for  the  misermble  French  was  in  vain  ; 
they  were  knocked  down  and  stabbed,  and  their  bodies  were  leA  upon 
the  8t^  of  die  hall.  There  were  still  several  Frencliinen  concealed 
in  the  city,  who  were  in  danger  every  moment  of  bemg  discovered 
and  massacred.  Mr.  Topper,  when  he  found  that  all  appeals  to  the 
humanity  of  the  mob  were  unavailing,  had  recourse  to  a  different 
nelhodt  and  proposed  to  an  assembly  of  rufiBans,  armed  with  the 
kotves  which  toey  had  already  used  in  murder,  and  were  eager  to  use 
•fpMi  in  the  same  service,  that  the  survivors  should  be  given  up  to 
huD,  that  he  might  send  them  prisoners  to  England,  promising  fft 
exchange  for  them  a  supply  of  arms  and  ammunition  from  Gibraraur. 
By  this  means  their  lives  were  preserved. 

*  The  Canon  Calvo  was  now  in  that  state  of  insanity  which  is  some* 
times  produced  by  the  possession  of  unlimited  authority.  He  d^ 
dared  himself  the  supreme  and  only  representative  of  King  Ferdi- 
nand»  and  was  about  to  issue  orders  for  dismissing  the  Conde  de  Cer- 
velloB  from  his  rank  as  Csnfain.general,  dissolving  the  Junta,  and 
putting  the  Archbishop  to  aeath.  A  sense  of  their  own  imminent 
danger  then  roused  the  Junta.  They  invited  him  to  join  them,  and 
assist  at  their  deliberations.  He  came,  followed  by  a  crowd  of  ruffiani, 
who  filled  the  avenues  when  he  entered  the  hall :  he  demeaned  him* 
self  insolently,  and  threatened  the  assembly,  till  P.  Rico,  a  Francis- 
can* one  of  the  most  active  and  intrepid  in  the  national  cause,  rose 
and  called  their  attention  to  a  matter  upon  which  the  safety  of  the 
city  depended ;  and  then  denounced  the  Canon  as  a  traitor,  (and 
called  ujpoD  the  members  immediately  to  arrest  him.  Calvo  was  con* 
Ibunded  at  this  attack.  When  he  recovered  himself,  he  proposed  to 
retire  while  the  Junta  were  investigating  his  conduct;  they  w^ 
understood  his  intention,  and  voted  that  he  should  immediately  be 
sent  in  irons  to  Majorca ;  and  before  the  mob,  who  at  his  bidding 
would  have  massacred  the  Junta,  knew  that  he  bad  been  accused,  he 
was  conducted  secretly  under  a  strong  guard  to  the  mole,  put  in 
chains,  and  embarked  for  that  island.  The  Junta  then  acted  with 
vigour  and  severi^ :  they  seized  about  two  hundred  of  the  assassins, 
had  them  strangled  fai  prison,  and  exposed  their  bodies  upon  a  scaffokL 
The  Canon  was  afterwards  brought  back,  and  suftred  the  same 
deserved  fate.  What  confession  he  made  was  not  known ;  he  would 
not  permit  the  priest  to  reveal  it*  farther  than  an  acknowledgemeat 
that  God  and  his  crimes  had  brought  him  to  that  end.'  pp.  28f>— S89. 

At  Zaragoza,  the  citizens  flew  to  arms,  deposed  their  Captain* 

feneral,  and  elected  the  celebrated  Palafox  in  his  stead* 
leaaures  of  general  armament  were  ordered  by  the  Supreme 
Junta ;  and,  firom  one  end  of  Spain  to  the  other,  all  was  actiritv 
and  ardour.  Happily  for  the  cause  of  patriotism,  the  French 
armies  in  the  Peninsula  were  at  this  time  madequate  to  the 
emergency ;  and  the  necessit]^  for  exertion  was  counteracted 
by  the  impossibility  of  meeting  the  organized  insurrections 
wtiich  demanded  suppression  in  every  quarter.  Strong  divisions 
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were,  however,  despatched  to  the  most  important  pomto, 
Moncey  advanced  on  Valencia,  Lefebvre  Desnouettes  marched 
against  Zaragoza,  Bessieres  manoeuvred  upon  Segovia  and 
'\^lladolid,  and  Duhesme  commenced  active  operations  against 
the  Catalans. 

*  Murat  Bieantime  had  lefl  Spain.  Before  he  had  well  recovered 
from  a  severe  attack  of  the  Madrid  colicy  an  intermittent  fever  super* 
veoed ;  and  when  that  was  removed,  he  was  ordered  by  his  physicians 
to  the  warm  baths  of  Bareges.  The  Due  de  Rovigo,  General  Savary, 
who  had  acted  so  considerable  a  part  in  decoyins  Ferdinand  to  Bay- 
onne,  succeeded  in  the  coromana.  It  happened  at  this  time,  that 
several  French  soldiers,  after  drinking  wine  in  the  public  houses  at 
Madrid,  died,  some  almost  immediately,  others  after  a  short  illnessy 
under  unequivocal  symptoms  of  poison.  Baron  Larrey,  who  was  at  the 
head  of  the  medical  staff,  acted  with  great  prudence  on  this  occasion* 
He  sent  for  wine  from  different  Ventas,  analyzed  it,  and  detected  nar- 
cotic ingredients  in  all ;  and  he  ascertained,  upon  full  inquiry,  that 
these  substances,  of  which  laurel-water  was  one,  were  as  commonly 
.used  to  flavour  and  strengthen  the  Spanish  wines,  as  litharge  is  to 
correct  acidity  in  the  lighter  wines  of  France.  The  natives  were 
accustomed  to  it  from  their  youth  ;  they  frequently  mixed  their  wine 
with  water ;  and  moreover  the  practice  of  smokine  over  their  liquor 
tended  to  counteract  its  narcotic  effects,  by  stimulating  the  stomach 
and  the  intestines :  it  was,  therefore,  not  surprising  that  they  could 
drink  it  with  safety,  though  it  proved  fatal  to  a  few  strangers.  M. 
Larrey,  therefore^  justlv  concluded  that  there  had  been  no  intention 
of  poisoning  the  French.  If  such  a  suspicion  had  been  intimated, 
execrated  as  they  knew  themselves  to  be,  the  troops  would  readily 
have  believed  it,  and  a  bloodier  massacre  than  that  of  the  2nd  of  May 
must  have  ensued.  ' 

*  This  opinion  of  M.  Larrey,'  adds  Dr.  Southey,  *  is  confirmed 
by  some  cases  of  death  produced  by  cordial  waters,  which  occurred, 
I  think,  at  Dublin  a  few  years  ago.  An  account  was  published  in 
some  journal,  but  I  cannot  refer  to  it,  having  met  with  it  m  the  course 
of  chance-reading,  and  not  thinking  at  the  time  that  I  should  ever 
have  occasion  to  notice  it  Except  that  the  dose  was  stronger,  the 
cases  are  precisely  in  point :  and  they  shew  also,  which  is  equally  in 
point,  that  poisons  or  this  kind  which  prove  fatal  in  some  instances, 
are  taken  with  perfect  impunity  in  many  others.'  pp.  310,  IL 

The  first  efforts  of  the  French  were  successful.  Valladolid, 
Segovia,  Santander,  were  occupied ;  Cuesta  and  his  undisci- 
plined volunteers  were  defeated  at  Cabezon ;  the  passage  of  the 
Ebro  was  forced  at  Tudela  ;  and  the  Aragonese  were  defeated 
at  Mallen  and  Alagon.  But,  in  Catalonia,  the  well-combined 
schemes  of  Duhesme  were  completely  foiled :  the  Somatenea, 
or  armed  population,  defended  tne  passes,  and  made  successive 
stands  at  every  strong  position,  until  General  Schwartz,  who 
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commanded  a  dmsion  which  was  advancing  on  Manreca^  began 
to  hentate. 

'  An  odd  accident  deceived  the  French.  There  was  among  the 
Somatenet,  a  drummer,  who  had  escaped  from  Barcelona.  Liule  as 
the  knowledge  was  which  this  lad  possessed  of  military  manoeuvres, 
h  enabled  him  to  assume  authority  among  these  armed  peasants*  and 
be  perfinrmed  the  double  duties  of  drummer  and  commandier  with 
singular  good  fortune.  For  the  enemy  inferred  from  the  sound  of 
the  drum,  which  was  regularly  beaten,  that  the  peasantry  were  sup* 
ported  by  regular  troops :  there  were  Swiss  in  Lerida,  and  the  regi* 
ment  of  Extremadura  was  at  Tarrega ;  the  apprehension,  therefpret 
was  not  unreasonable ;  and  after  a  short  stand  against  a  brisk  fire» 
Schwartz  determined  upon  retreating.  The  Somatenes,  encouraged, 
by  success,  and  now  increasing  in  number*  pressed  upon  him;  and 
the  news  of  his  defeat  raised  the  country  benind  him*  to  his  greater 
danger.  He  had  to  pass  through  the  little  town  Esparraguera*  con- 
sisting of  one  narrow  street  nearly  a  mile  in  length.  The  inhabitants . 
eat  down  trees»  and  brought  out  tables  and  benches  to  obstruct  the 
way,  and  they  stored  the  flat  roo&  of  their  houses  with  beams  and 
stones.  The  head  of  the  French  column,  ignorant  of  these  prepara- 
tions, entered  the  street  at  twilight;  but  having  experiencea  the 
danger,  Schwartz  divided  them  into  two  bodies*  one  of  which  made 
its  way  on  the  outside  of  the  town  by  the  right,  the  other  by  the  left. 
From  this  time*  the  retreat  became  disorderly ;  the  enemv  lost  part 
of  their  artDlery  in  crossing  the  Abrera ;  and  had  the  people  of  Mar- 
torell  acted  upon  the  alert  like  those  of  Esparragueni,  and  broken 
down  the  bridge  over  the  Nova,  the  fugitives,  for  such  they  were  now 
become,  might  probably  all  have  been  cut  off.  They  entered  Barce- 
lona in  great  confusion  and  dismay.'  pp.  858, 59. 

This  check  was  sustained  at  Bnich*  and  General  Cbabran* 
in  a  subsequent  attempt  to  penetrate  in  the  same  direction* 
failed  at  the  same  point.  Nor  was  Duhesme  himself  more  suc- 
cessful when  he  endeavoured  to  possess  himself  of  Oerooa* 
while  he  confirmed  the  Catalans  in  their  desperate  hostility  by 
the  ravages  which  he  encouraged  his  troops  to  commit.  The 
Vaiencians  gallantly  disputed  Uie  ground  with  Marshal  Moncey 
on  his  advance  against  their  city ;  and,  though  be  forced  bis 
way  through  the  obstacles  whicn  they  opposed  to  him  in  the 
field,  he  failed  before  the  '  old  brick  wall'  of  that  ancient  capi- 
tal. The  heroism  of  its  defenders  supplied  their  deficiency  of 
means ;  and  he  retired  disappointed  oi  his  expected  prey,  fhs 
most  urgent  object  with  the  French  was,  to  secure  the  possession 
of  Andalusia,  and  to  place  the  French  squadron  at  Cadiz  in 
safety*  by  occupying  that  important  fortress  and  arsenal  with  a 
commanding  military  force.  Moncey  advanced  as  far  as  Andujar, 
but  there  he  was  stopped  by  the  army  of  Castanos ;  and  the 
well-contested   battle  of  Baylen,    gained   by  the   Spaniard* 
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under  the  immediate  command  of  th^  Swiss  ffenetal  Redingi^ 
led  to  the  famous  convention  which  provided  £r  the  surrender 
of  the  French  troops.  The  terms  granted  were  highly  favoi^- 
able  to  the  defeated  party ;  but  the  Junta  violated  the  capitu- 
lation, contrary  to  the  remonstrances  of  General  Castanost 
Lord  CoUingwood,  and  Sir  Hugh  Dalrymple.  The  victory  ol* 
Baylenwas  won  July  19th  1808,  and  occurred  most  opporUmely 
to  counteract  the  disastrous  effects  of  the  hard-fought  ootiAicA 
of  Rio  Seco,  hazarded  by  the  rashness  of  Cuesta,  in  opposftiom 
to  the  opinion  of  Blake/  and  gained,  after  a  bloody  struggle^ 
by  Marshal  Besineres.- 

The  effects  of  the  Spanish  success  in  Andalusia  were  deci- 
sive. The  Intrusive  Government,  which  had  been  pretiously 
embarrassed  by  the  refusal  of  the  Council  of  Castile  to  take 
the  oath  of  fidelity,  quitted  Madrid ;  and  the  French  armies 
began  to  concentrate  at  Vittoria.  But  the  event  which  exhi- 
bited the  heroism  and  endurance  of  the  Spanish  character  ia 
the  most  brilliant  light,  was  the  memorable  siege  of  Zwragoza* 
\a  June  1808,  Lefebvre  Desnouettes,  after  defeating  the  raw 
levies  which  bad  opposed  him  in  three  successive  actions,  took 
up  his  position  before  the  wnalls  of  the  city  ^  if,  indeed,  in  the 
details  of  military  manceuvres,  that  deserve  the  name  of  a  wall, 
which  was  constructed  of  brick,  ten  or  twelve  feet  high  and 
three  feet  thick.  Animated  with  their  love  of  national  inde-r 
pendence,  and  with  their  strong  faith  in  our  Lady  of  the  Pillar, 
the  Zaragozans  prepared  for  defence  under  the  command  of  the 
illustrious  Palafox.  Their  successful  resistance  to  a  fierce 
assault  on  the  15th,  taught  the  French  general  the  necessity  of 
more  cautious  measures.  He  retired  to  a  short  distance  for  the 
purpose  of  calling  up  reinforcements ;  &nd,  after  defeating  at 
Epila,  Palafox,  wno  was  manoeuvring  in  his  rear,  renewed  on 
the  27th  the  siege.  After  some  unsuccessful  efforts  to  break 
into  the  city,  he  forced  his  way  into  the  Torrero,  whence  he 

Soured  an  incessant  fire  of  shells  and  balls«  Repeated  failures 
aving  satisfied  him  of  the  impossibility  of  carrying  the  place 
by  a  coup  de  main,  he  felt  himself  under  the  necessity  of  undeif- 
taking  a  more  regular  investment,  and  on  the  4th  of  August, 
opened  the  batteries  before  the  gate  of  St.  Engracia. 

<  The  mud  walls  were  levelled  at  the  first  dischargje ;  and  the  be- 
siegers rushing  through  the  openiDg,  took  the  batteries  before  the 
adjacent  ^ates  in  reverse.  Here  General  Mori,  who  had  distin- 
guished himself  on  many  former  occasions,  was  made  prisoner.  The 
street  of  St.  Engracia,  which  they  had  thus  entered,  leads  into  the 
Cozo ;  and  the  comer  buildings* where  it  thus  terminated,  were,  on 
Che  one  hand,  the  convent  of  St.  Francisco,  and,  on  the  oth^r,  the 
General  Hospital.    Both  were  stormed  and  set  on  fire ;  the  sick  and 
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tlie  w^UDcled  thmr  themidtes  froni  the  wtiidofn  lo  Mcape  tlie  flaoMt, 
and  tilt  horror  of  the  tcBse  wis  i^|;gravated  by  ibe  maniacs,  whose 
voices  raving  or  singing  in  paroxpms  of  milder  madness^  or  cryiag  in 
vain  to  be  stt  frae,  were  heard  amid  the  oonfusioo  of  dreadful  sounds. 
Many  fell  victtais  to  the  fire»  ami  some  to  the  inditcrioMaating  ftiry 
of  the  asaailanta*  Those  who  escaped  wete  condueted  as  prisoners 
to  the  Torrero ;  but  wheti  their  condition  had  bee»  disoeveredi  they 
were  sent  back  eo  the  morrowi  te  take  their  chanee  in  the  siege. 
After  a  severe  contest  and  dreadful  camagey  the  French  forced  their 
way  into  the  Coao»  ia  the  verv  centre  of  the  city,  andf  before  tlie  day 
closed^  were  in  possession  ot  one  half  of  Zaragoaa*  Lefebvre  now 
believed  that  he  bad  effiscted  hia  purpose^  and  required  PalafiNC  |o 
surrender^  in  a  note  containing  only  these  words :— *'  HeadHj|uarteia» 
St.  Engracia.  Capitulation  T'  The  heroic  Spaniard  immediately  re- 
turned this  reply ;— *'  Head-quarters^  Zaragoza.  War  at  the  kmfo's 
point!" 

*  The  contest  which  was  now  carried  on,  is  unexampled  in  history. 
One  side  of  the  Cozo,  a  street  about  as  wide  as  Pall-Mall^  w^  pos- 
sessed by  the  French ;  and  in  Uie  centre  of  it,  their  general,  Veraier, 
gave  his  orders  from  the  Franciscan  convent.  The  opposite  side  wiw 
maintained  by  the  Ara^onese,  who  threw  up  batteries  at  the  openings 
of  the  cross  streets,  within  a  few  paces  of  those  which  the  rreech 
erected  against  them.  The  intervening  space  was  present! v  heaped 
with  dead,  either  slain  upon  the  spot,  or  thrown  out  mm  the 
windows.  Next  day  the  ammunition  of  the  citizens  began  to  fail  ;••• 
the  Frenchmen  were  expected  every  moment  to  renew  their  effiirts 
for  completing  the  conquest,  and  even  tliis  circumstance  occasioned 
no  dismay,  nor  did  any  one  think  of  capitulation.  One  cry  was  heard 
from  the  people  whenever  Palafox  rode  among  them,  that,  if  powder 
failed,  they  were  ready  to  attack  the  enemy  with  their  knives,... for- 
midable weapons  in  the  hands  of  desperate  men.  Just  before  the 
day  closed,  Don  Francisco  Pdlafox,  the  general's  brother,  entered  the 
city  with  a  convoy  of  arms  and  ammunition,  and  a  reinfbrcement  of 
three  thousand  men,  composed  of  Spanish  guards,  Swiits,  and  volun- 
teers of  Aragon,...a  succour  as  little  expected  by  the  Zaragoaans,  as 
it  had  been  provided  against  by  the  enemy. 

*  The  war  was  now  continued  from  street  to  street,  from  house  to 
house,  and  from  room  to  room ;  pride  and  indignation  having  wrought 
up  the  French  to  a  pitch  of  obstinate  fury.  Tittle  inferior  to  the  de- 
voted courage  of  the  patriots.  During  the  whole  siege,  no  one  dis- 
tinauished  himself  more  remarkably  than  the  curate  of  one  of  the 
parishes  within  the  walls,  by  name  P.  Santiago  Sass.  He  was  always 
to  be  seen  in  the  streets,  sometimes  fighting  with  the  most  determined 
bravery  against  the  enemies  not  of  his  country  alone,  but  of  freedom, 
and  of^all  virtuous  principles,  wherever  they  were  to  be  found ;  at 
other  times  administering  the  sacrament  to  the  dying,  and  confirming 
with  the  authority  of  faith,  that  hope,  which  gives  to  death,  under 
such  circumstances,  the  joy,  the  exultation,  the  triumph,  and  the 
spirit  of  martyrdom.  Palafox  reposed  the  utmost  confiaence  in  this 
brave  priest,  and  selected  him  whenever  any  tiling  peculiarly  dilEcult 
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or  hazardous  was  to  be  done.  At  the  head  of  forty  chosen  men,  he 
aupceeded  in  introducing  a  supply  of  powder  into  the  town^  $6  e^sen- 
tiallynecessary  for  its  defence. 

'This  most  obstinate  and  murderous  contest  was  continued  fi>r 
eleven  successive  dajrs  and  nights ;  more  indeed  by  night  than  by 
day ;  for  it  was  almost  certain  death  to  appear  by  day-light  within 
reach  of  those  houses  which  were  occupied  by  the  other  party.  But 
under  cover  of  the  darkness^  the  combatants  frequently  dashed  across 
the  street  to  attack  each  other's  batteries;  and  the  bitttles  iHiich 
began  there,  were  often  carried  on  into  the  houses  beyond,  where  they 
fought  from  room  to  room,  and  from  floor  to  floor.  The  hostile  bat- 
teries were  so  near  each  other,  that  a  Spaniard,  in  one  place,  made 
way  under  cover  of  the  dead  bodies,  which  completely  fllled  the  space 
between  them,  and  fastened  a  rope  to  one  of  the  French  cannons ;  in 
the  struggle  which  ensued,  the  rope  broke,  and  the  Zaragozans  lost 
their  pnze  at  the  very  moment  when  ^hey  thought  themselvek  sure  of 
it.'  pp.  416—419. 

A  council  of  war  held  by  the  Spaniards  on  the  8th  of  August^ 
came  to  the  resolution  of  defenaing  the  city  to  the  last  street, 
and,  if  expelled  from  that,  to  retire  across  the  Ebro,  break 
down  the  bridge,  and  hold  the  suburbs  to  the  last.  But  there 
was  no  necessity  for  this  brave  resolve ;  the  citizens  were  re- 
gaining their  lostj^und:  they  had  become  skilful  in  their 
pliant  business.  The  French  were  driven  from  post  to  post 
till  they  held,  instead  of  the  half,  scarcely  the  eightn  part  or  die 
city ;  and  in  the  morning  of  the  14th,  their  retreating  columns 
were  seen  by  the  Spaniards,  far  off  on  the  plain,  in  the  direc- 
tion of  Pamplona.  The  last  dis^ceful  acts  of  the  assailants 
were,  the  firing  of  the  houses  which  they  held,  and  the  blowing 
up  of  the  magnificent  church  of  St.  Engracia.  In  connexion 
vrith  this  glorious  event,  we  have  some  curious  comments  by 
the  Histonan.  After  the  observation,  that  the  heroic  efforts  of 
the  Aragonese  were  *  the  effects  of  patriotism,  aided  and 
'  strengtnened  by  religion,'  he  exclaims  : 

*  Let  not  the  faith  which  animated  the  Arap^onese  be  called  super- 
stition, because  ofur  Lady  of  the  JFIllar,  Santiago,  and  St.  Engracia, 
were  its  sjrmbols.  It  was  virtually  and  essentially  religion  in  its  iff- 
ward  life  and  spirit ;  it  was  the  sense  of  what  they  owed  equally  to 
their  forefathers  and  their  children ;  the  knowledge  that  their  caosb 
was  as  righteous  as  any  for  which  an  injured  and  insulted  people  ever 
rose  in  arms ;  the  hope  that,  by  the  blessing  of  God  on  that  cause, 
they  might  succeed ;  the  certain  faith  that  if  &ey  fell,  it  was  with  the 
feeling,  the  motive,  and  the  merit  of  mar^rdom.  Life  or  death, 
therefore,  became  to  the  Zaragozans  only  not  indifferent  because  Ufis 
was  useful  to  the  cause  for  which  they  held  it  in  trust;  and  were 
ready  to  lay  it  down :  they  who  fell,  expired  in  triumph,  and  the  sur- 
vivors rather  envied  than  regretted  them.  The  living  had  no  fear^ 
for  themselves,  and  for  the  same  reason  they  could  have  no  sorro«»s 
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for  the  dead.  The  whole  greatneis  of  our  nature  was  called  forth^.^ 
k  power  which  had  lain  donnant,  and  of  which  the  possfisors  them- 
selves,  had  not  luipected^the  existence,  till  it  maiiifeated  itself  in  the 
hour  of  triaL' p»  i^ 

If  that  *  faith/  of  which  '  our  Lady  of  the  Pillar,  Santiago, 
^  and-  St.  Engracia,'  are  the  symbols,  be  not  '  superstition/ 
we  would  fain  know  in  what  the  latter  can  be  said  to  consist. 
If  tiiis  false  oonfidenoe  be  'religion  in  its  inward  life  and 
'  spirit,'  what  name  is  to  be  reserved  forfaUk  in  our  Lord  Jesus 
Clmst?  We  dare  say  ihat  this  tinsel  passage  appeared  to  Dr. 
Soothey  fraught  with  wisdom  and  eloquence :  in  our  view»  its 
philosophy  is  as  spurious^  as  its  '  religion'  is  opposite  to  the 
true  nature  of  Cnristiani^.  The  spirit  which  animated  the 
Zaragozans,  as  far  as  religion  is  concerned,  was  neither  better 
nor  worse  Uian  that  whicn,  in  a  bad  cause,  actuated  the  fol- 
lowers of  Mohammed  or  Moseilama.  The  latter,  as  well  as  the. 
former,  had  *  the  hope  that,  bv  the  blessing  of  God,  thejr  might 
'  succeed ;  the  certain  faith  that,  if  they  tell,  it  was  with  the 
'  feejing,  the  motive,  and  the  merit  of  martyrdom.'  We 
sympadiize,  as  intensely  as  Mr.  Southey,  with  the  sufferings' 
and  the  triumphs  of  the  patriotic  defenders  of  the  capital  of 
Aragon;  but  we  enter  our  protest  against  the  obliquity  of 
understanding  which  would  claim  for  the  excitement  of  fana- 
ticism the  eternal  crown  of  the  Christian  martyr's  devotion. 

In  June,  the  insurrection  bejgan  in  Portugal,  and  speedily 
became  so  general  as,  in  addition  to  the  daUy  expectation  of 
an  English  force,  to  compel  Junot  to  concentrate  his  troops  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Lisbon.  The  description  given,  in  the 
present  volume,  of  the  various  proceedings  of  the  insurgents, 
as  the  spirit  of  loyalty  and  patriotism  flamed  forth  in  the  towns 
and  provinces  of  Lusitania,  is  exceedingly  well  executed ;  it  is, 
however,  too  complicated,  and  contains  too  much  of  detail 
and  of  individual  adventure,  to  admit  of  sati8factor]r  compres- 
sion. The  most  skilfully  conducted  part  of  the  rising,  and 
that  which  bore  most  of*^  a  decidedly  military  character,  was 
the  manoBuvring,  in  the  northern  provinces,  between  Loison 
and  Silveira,  afterwards  created  Uonde  d'Amarante  for  his 
able  generalflJiip  in  the  actions  near  that  place.  We  must  not» 
however,  omit  to  notice  the  horrible  butchery  of  the  inhabi- 
tants of  Leiria,  by  the  orders  of  General  Margaron,  and  die 
infernal  atrocities  committed  by  the  army  of  Loison,  on  its 
march  from  Almeida  to  Abrantes.  The  same  officer  autho- 
rial similar  excesses  at  Evora,  and  '  has  left,'  says  Dr.  Son- 
tbiE^,  *  a  jname  in  Portugal  which  will  be  execrated  to  the 
'  latest  generations/ 
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AU  these  horrors  were  arrested  by  the  appearance  of  ao 
English  army  on  the  field  of  battle.  In  the  beginning  of 
August,  Sir  Arthur  Wellesley  landed  in  Mondego  Bay,  and 
on  the  9th  and  10th,  advanced  by  Leiria  towards  Liibom 
Earlier  in  the  year,  the  Sebastianists,  a  sect  of  which  Dr. 
Southey  gives  a  curious  account,  had  been  very  busy  with  their 
prophetic  anticipations. 

*  There  exists  in  Portugaly  a  strange  superBtition  concerning  King 
Sebastiany  whose  re-appearance  is  as  conndently  expected  by  many 
of  Uie  Portugueze,  as  the  coming  of  the  Messiah  by  the.  Jews;    The 
r  ise  and  progress  of.  this  belief  forms  a  carious  part  of  their  history : 
it  began  m  hope,  when  the  return  of  that  unhappy  prince  was  no^. 
only  possible,  out  miffht  have  been  considered  likely ;  it  was  fostered 
by  the  policy  of  the  firaganzan  party  after  all  reasonable  hope  had 
ceased ;  and  length  of  time  served  only  to  ripen  it  into  a  confirmed 
and  rooted  superstition,  which  even  the  intolerance  of  the  Inquisition 
spared,  for  the  sake  of  the  loyal  and  patriotic  feelings  in  which  it 
had  iu  birth.    The  Holy  Office  never  interfered  further  with  the 
sect  than  to  prohibit  the  publication  of  its  numerous  prophecies/ 
which  were  suffered  to  circulate  in  private.    For  many  years,  the' 
persons  who  held  this  strange  opinion  had  been  content  to  enjoys 
their  dream  in  private,  shrinking  from  observation  and  from  ridicule  ;- 
but,  as  the  belief  had  begun  in  a  time  of  deep  calamity,  so  now,  when 
a  heavier  evil  had  overwhelmed  the  kingdom,  it  spread  beyond  all 
former  example..    Their  prophecies  were  triumphantly  brought  to . 
light;  for  only  in  the  promises  which  were  then  held  out,  could  the 
Portugueze  find  consolation  ;  and  proselytes  increased  so  rapidly  that 
half  Lisbon  became  Sebastianists.    The  delusion  was  not  confined' 
to  the  lower  orders,  it  reached  the  educated  classes ;  and  men  who 
had  graduated  in  theology,  became  professors  of  a  faith  which  an* 
nounced  that  Portugal  was  soon  to  be  the  head  of  the  fifth  and 
universal    monarchy.      Sebastian  was  speedily  to  come  from    the 
Secret  Island;  the  Queen  would  reskpn  the  sceptre  into  his  hands; 
he  would  give  Bonaparte  battle  near  JEvora  on  the  field  of  Sertorius, ' 
slay  the  tyrant,  and  become  monarch  of  the  world.    These  events* 
haa  long  oeen  predicted ;  and  it  had  long  since  been  shewn,  that 
the  very  year  in  which  they  must  occur  was  mystically  prefigured  in 
the  arms  of  Portugal.     Those  arms  had  been   miraculously  given* 
to  the  founder  of  the  Portugueze  monarchy,  and  the  five  wounds  were ' 
represented  iu  the  shield  by  as  many  round  marks  or  ciphers,  two  on ' 
each  side  and  one  in  the  middle.    Bandarra  the  shoemiucer,  who  was ' 
one  of  the  sreatest  of  their  old  prophets,  had  tausht  them  the  mystery 
therein.  Place  two  O's  one  upon  tlie  other,  said  tie,  place  another  on- 
the  right  hand,  then  make  a  second  figure  like  the  first,  and  you  have* 
the  date  given.    The  year  being  thus  designated,  the  time  of  hb: 
appearance  was  fixed  for  the  holy  week:  on  Holy  Thursday,. they 
a&med  the  storm  would  gather,  and  from  that  time  till  the  Sunday^ 
there  would  be  the  most  tremendous  din  of  battle  that  had  ever  been, 
lieard  in  the  world ;  for  this  April  was  the  month  of  lightning  which 
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im  had  foretold.  In  pledge  of  all  this,  some  of  the  bolder 
era  declared  Uiat  there  wotud  be  a  full  moon  on  the  19di  of 
"^  when  she  was  in  the  wane !  It  was  a  pre?alent .  opinion  that 
'ncoifertOf  or  the  hidden  one,  as  they  called  Sebastian^  was 
iy  on  board  the  Russian  squadron.'    pp.  1 34b — 7* 

the  strength  of  this  delusion,  prophecies  and  prodigies 
been  rife ;  but  Jnnot  had  treated  them  with  contempt, 
the  agitation  of  the  public  mind  was  carried  to  its  height 
e  arrival  of  the  English  armament.  He  now  exerted  him- 
ith  the  utmost  energy  to  meet  the  approaching  danger, 
n  was  recalled  from  Alem-Tejo,  ana  Laborde,  wiw  a 
I  division,  advanced  on  Leiria  for  the  purpose  of  effecting 
stion  with  him  there,  and  givins  battle  to  the  English, 
design  w]a8,  however,  frustrated  by  the  march  of  Sir 
ir  Wellesley,  who  occupied  Leiria,  and  thus  interposed 
my  between  the  divisions  of  Loison  and  Laborde.    The 

took  up  a  strong  position  at  Roli^a,  whence  he  was 
1,  with  tne  loss  of  his  cannon,  on  the  17th  of  August, 
rthur  was  preparing  to  follow  up  his  victory,  when  an 
u,  in  the  shape  of  Sir  Harry  Burrard,  made  its  appearance 
ralize  his  operations.  It  was  thought  expedient  that  the 
should  wait  for  the  arrival  of  Sir  John  Moore's  division, 
;h  nothing  whatever  was  known  respecting  its  actual 
ion;  and  the  troops  were,  consequently,  halted  in  the 
bourhood  of  Vimeiro.  Happily,  Junot  did  not  find  it 
nient  to  wait  for  the  completion  of  Sir  Harry*s  cautious 
^ments,  and  determined  to  attack  the  English  in  their 
It  position.  Happily,  too,  as  Sir.  H.  had  not  yet  IsLnded, 
tny  was  still  under  the  efficient  command  of  Sir  Arthur 
»ley.  The  result  is  so  well  known  to  our  readers  as  to 
r  detail  inexpedient.  The  bayonet  decided  the  battle^ 
ir  Harry*  witn  his  prudent  counsellors,  C^eneral  Clinton 
lolonel  Murray,  ag^in  adopted  the  sagacious  system  of 
ig  victory  as  inenective  as  possible.  When  Sir  Hew 
mple  landed,  though  he  so  tar  agreed  with  his  second 
ounand  as  to  deem  the  plan  of  Sir  Arthur  extremely 
lous,  he  felt  the  necessity  for  advancing  without  waiting 
ir  John  Moore.  Into  we  subsequent  transactions  we 
decline  entering.  The  negotiations  relating  to  the  Con- 
»n  of  Cintra,  and  the  proceedings  connected  with  the 
tare  of  the  French,  are  fully  and  distinctly  narrated  by 
outhey  ;  and  his  views  of  the  policy  and  the  consequences 
kt  famous   capitulation,  are,  on  the  whole,  fair  and  ju« 

IS. 

the  26th  of  September,  the  Central  Junta  was  installed 
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ttt  Araojuez ;  bot  the  intri^es  which  attended  the  fonnatioii, 
and  impeded  the  proceedings  of  that  body,  rendered  its  ap- 
pointment, to  a  considemUe  extent,  inefficacious.  Hie  war, 
m  the  mean  time,  was  actively  carried  on  in  Catalonia.  TVe 
efforts  of  Dohesme  to  obtain  possession  of  Gerona,  were  de- 
feated with  great  loss,  and  the  Catelans  even  threatened  Bar- 
celona itself  But  the  most  remarkable  event  of  this  period 
was,  the  admirably  conducted  enterprise  which  terminated  in 
the  liberation  of  the  fine  Spanish  division  under  Romana.  On 
its  embarkation,  the  following  singular  circumstance  is  said  to 
have  occurred. 

*  Two  of  the  regiments  which  had  been  quartered  in  Funra,  were 
cavalry,  mounted  on  the  fine,  black,  long-tafled  Andslunan  hones*  It 
was  impracticable  to  bring  off  these  horses,  about  1100  in  miniber; 
and  Romana  was  not  a  man  who  could  order  them  Co  be  dsstrovad 
lest  thev  should  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  Frendi :  he  was  fbna  of 
horses  himself*  and  knew  that  every  man  was  attached  to  the  beast 
which  had  carried  him  so  tax  and  so  fiuthfiilly.  Their  bridles,  there- 
foiBf  were  taken  off,  and  they  were  turned  loose  upon  the  beach. 
As  they  moved  o%  they  passed  some  of  the  country  honies  and 
mares  which  were  feeding  at  a  little  distance.  A  scene  ensued*  sudb 
as,  probably,  never  before  was  witnessed.  The  Spanish  horses  Are 
not  mutilated,  and  these  were  sensible  they  were  no  longer  under 
any  restraint  of  human  power.  A  eeneral  conflict  ensuedf  m  which 
retaining  the  discipline  mat  they  had  learnt*  they  duurged  eadi  other 
m  squac&ons  often  or  twenty  together ;  then  closely  en^ii^sed,  striking 
with  their  fore-feet,  and  bitmgand  tearing  each  other  with  the  most 
ferocious  rage,  and  trampling  over  those  which  were  beaten  down, 
till  the  shore,  in  the  course  of  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  was  strewn  with 
the  dead  and  disabled.    Part  of  them  had  been  set  firee  on  a  rising 

ground  at  some  distance;  thev  no  sooner  heard  the  roar  of  the 
attle,  than  they^  came  thundering  down  over  the  intermediate 
hedges,  and  catching  the  contagious  madness,  plunged  into  the  fight 
with  equal  fury.  Sublime  as  the  scene  was,  it  was  too  horrible  to 
be  long  contemplated ;  and  Romana  in  mercy  gave  orders  for  de- 
stroying them ;  but  it  was  found  too  dangerous  to  attempt  this ;  and 
after  the  last  boats  quitted  Uie  beach,  the  few  hones  that  remainedy 
were  seen  still  engaged  in  the  dreadful  work  of  mutual  destruction.* 

pp»  66S,  4. 

In  the  midst  of  all  these  reverses.  Napoleon  was  not  idle. 
He  felt  that,  however  impolitic,  as  well  as  nefarious,  his  con- 
duct towards  Spain  had  been,  to  retract  would  be  absolute  ruin; 
and  he  displayed  his  usual  ener^,  and  his  habitual  disregard 
of  public  right  and  private  comfort,  in  the  adoption  of  vigorous 
measures  to  counteract  the  evils  which  he  had  wantonfy  pro* 
voked.  He  not  only  called  out  the  standing  conscription,  but 
recurred  to  former  lists  which  had  been  considered  as  can- 
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celled;  and  by  the  close  of  October,  100,000  of  old  troops 
and  new  levies  had  passed  the  Pyrenees  to  reinforce  their 
coiintr|rmen.    The  Spanish  armies  were  inferior  alike  in  nnm- 
hen,    m  discipline,  and  in  equipment.     They  were  posted 
along  a  line  of  injudicious  extent,  and  instead  of  being  placed 
under  the  direction  of  one  able  commander,  they  were  unaer  the 
separate  commands  of  Castanos,  Blake^  and  Palafox.    The  fir^t 
army  attacked  was  that  of  Blake,  who  seems  to  have  displayed 
many  c[nalities  of  an  able  general,  but  sustained  a  fatal  d^eat 
at  E^pmosa*  Castanos,  compelled  by  the  commissioners  of  the 
Junta,  against  his  own  better  judgement,  to  fight,  lost  the  de- 
structive battle  of  Tudela ;  and  Uie  Conde  de  Belveder,  widi 
the  Estremaduran  army,  was  irrecoverably  routed  at  Burgos. 
Notwithstanding  these  disasters,  the  soldiers  and  the  people 
were  eager  to  defend  Madrid;  but  their  governor,  the  no- 
torious Morla,  counteracted  their  ardour,  and  on  the  6ih  of 
December,  General  Belliard,  with  his  division,  entered  the 
city.    The  army  of  Castanos,  in  its  retreat  from  Catalayud, 
preserved  its  artillery ;  and  its  rear-guard,  under  Venegas,  at 
the  pass  of  Buvierca,  gallantly  repulsed  the  advancing  French. 
At  Siguenza,  Castanos  resigned  tne  command  to  Lapena,  and, 
in  obedience  to  a  summons  from  the  Central  Junta,  repaired 
to  the  place  where  its  members  were  assembled.    A  scene  of 
incurable  confusion  now  ensued.    The  Spanish  armies  were 
completely  broken  up,  and,  though  many  instances  of  skill 
and  courase  in  the  different  officers  might  be  cited,  yet,  the 
flight  of  vie  principal  divisions  was  accelerated  by  fear  and 
insubordination.     The  South  of  Spain  was,   however,  saved 
for  the  present,  by  the  diversion  which  was  made  by  the  English 
army,  under  Sir  John  Moore.    That  accomplished  but  unfortu- 
nate officer  had  succeeded  to  the  command,  after  the  recal  of 
Sir  Hew'DalrympIe  and  the  generals  who  had  united  with  him 
in  signing  the  Convention  of  Uintra.    Into  the  history  of  the 
disastrqus  and  well-known  campaign  which  followed,  we  have 
no  room  or  inclination  to  enter.    Dr.  Southey,  as  might  have 
been  expected,  takes  the  side  of  Mr.  Frere,  who  was  clamorous 
for  the  advance,  at  all  hazards,  of  the  English  army  upon  Ma- 
drid.   We  differ  altogether  from  Dr.  S.  in  his  view  of  these 
transactions ;  and  we  can  per^ive  in  his  statements  much  of 
that  kind  of  misrepresentation  which   arises  from  a  strong 
though  unconscious  bias  in  the  mind.    When  he  says  of  t|ie 
lamented  Moore,  that  *  he  wanted  faith  in  British  courage/ 
he  states  that  which  is  palpably    incorrect;  and    when  be 
gravely  tells  his  readers,  tnat  '  it  is  faith  by  which  miracles 
'  are  wrought  in  war  as  well  as  in  religion,'  he  lays  down  a 
principle  on  which  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  no  British  general 
will  ever  act. 
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'  The  anonjrmous  Author  of  a  spirited  Yolume  Bowon  ovr 
table,  has  seemed  to  anticipate,  though  without  distinct  refe- 
rence to  any  particular  work,  one  leading  deficiency  in  the 
present  history,  to  which  we  adverted  at  the  commencement 
of  this  article.  '  It  is  a  great  misfortune/  he  remarks,  '  for 
the  British  army  which  served  in  the  Peninsula,  and  for  tha 
Duke  of  Wellington  himself,  that  no  man  possessed  of  the 
necessary  information,  and  of  the  ability  to  work  upon  his 
materials,  has  been  found  to  rive  a  correct  and  valuable 
history  of  their  campaigns.  It  is  auite  idle  to  send  the 
official  documents  and  papers  required  for  such  a  work,  to 
the  most  able  writer  and  acknowledged  historian  of  the  day. 
Such  a  man,  however  great  his  talents,  however  nervous  and 
rich  bis  language,  is,  and  must  be,  ill-qualified  to  write  a 
-  military  work,  if  he  be  a  civilian,  unacquainted  with  armies, 
■•  and  has  never  served.  He  may,  indeed,  succeed  in  painting 
.  the  noble  struggles  of  a  patriotic  population ;  he  may  de- 
.  scribe  in  a  glowing  strain  of  manly  eloquence  such  a  defence 
as.  that  of  Saragossa,  or  the  courageous  exploits  of  moun- 
tain guerillas  ;  but  he  can  never  impart  to  an  account  of  the 
operations  of  regular  armies,  that  charm  and  interest  it  is 
certainly  capable  of  receiving.  A  man  must,  like  a  Xenophon 
or  a  Polybius^  march  with  an  army  before  he  ventures  to  b^  • 
come  the  historian  of  its  exploits.  Would  that  some  division* 
general  with  the  pen  of  a  Bur^yne  or  a  Hutchinson,  had 
marched  and  fought  with  the  British  troops  in  the  Penin- 
sula.'* This  is  spoken  in  the  spirit  and  with  the  enthusiasm 
of  a  soldier.  Without  participating  in  the  warmth  of  the 
Writer's  regret,  we  must  allow  tne  truth  of  his  observation. 
The  volume  closes  with  the  battle  of  Corunna. 
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nnH£RE  is  certainly  room  for  a  good  work  of  this  descrip- 
^  tion.  Dr.  Ranken  runs  over  the  list  of  the  Latin  systems, 
and  those  of  Ridgeley,  Burnet,  Pearson,  Doddridge,  Dwight, 
and  Hill ;  and  after  finding  some  fault  or  other  witn  every  one 
of  them,  he  adds : 

*  There  still  seemed  wanting  an  abridged  system  of  divinityt  with 


*  *'  Recollections  of  the  Peninsula/'    p.  92t 
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parttmdirre&raioes  under  evenr  trticle  to  larger  treistiiet  on  it»  end 
so  arnuigBd  as  to  enable  the  student  to  observe  and  compais  the  whole 
in  its  relative  order,' 

It  does  not,  however,  appear  to  us  to  have  been  necessary 
to  produce  any  apology  for  undertaking  such  a  work,  at  the 
expense  of  preceain^  writeni.  Dr.  Kanken  had  simply  to 
compose  a  better  woik,  in  point  either  of  arrangement,  com« 

Eression,  or  biblio^phical  information,  and  the  public  would 
ave  been  greatly  indebted  to  him.  The  mere  circumstance  of 
his  comprising  within  a  single  volume  the  substance  of  more 
bulky  systems,  would  have  sufficiently  recommended  his  pub- 
lication as  one  of  obvious  utility.  It  is  the  age  of  abridgements 
and  compendiums,  and  a  cheap  article  win  always  have  the 
preference  in  the  market.  Had  the  execution  of  the  work, 
therefore,  been  in  all  respects  satisfactory,  no  one  would  have 
complained  of  it  as  an  unnecessary  addition  to  the  theolorical 
library.  We  regret  that  we  cannot  award  it  such  unqualified 
praise. 

The  Author  claims  for  his  arrangement,  the  merit  of  being 
'  simple,  comprehensive,  and  [)hilosophical.*  Arrangement  is. 
an  important  leature  of  a  divinity  system.  Our  readers  shall 
iudge  from  the  table  of  Contents,  how  far  the  present  Writer 
nas  improved  on  the  schemes  of  his  predecessors. 

.  '  Introduction.  §  !•  The  superior  Importance  of  Theolo^.  2. 
The  right  Disposition  for  studying  Theolosy*  3.  Use  and  Limits  of 
Heason  in  Matters  of  Revelation.  4.  Of  Systems  of  Theolosty» 
Chapter  I.  Of  Religion — Atheism — Superstition.  II.  Of  Natural  Re* 
ligion — the  Beins  and  Perfections  of  God,  the  Immortality  of  the 
Soul,  and  Moral  Obligation.  III.  Of  the  Necessity  of  a  Divine 
Revelation.  IV.  Of  the  History  of  Revelation,  or  the  Canon  of 
Scripture.  V.  Of  Inspiration.  Vl.  Of  the  Evidences  of  Inspira- 
tion. VII.  Of  the  Doctrines  of  Scripture.  VIIL  Of  Redemption. 
IX.  Of  the  Doctrines  of  Grace.  IL  Of  the  Ordinances  of  the 
Gospel.' 

The  distinguishing  feature  of  this  arrangement  is,  its  re* 
markable  deficiency  of  analytical  clearness  and  order.  Chapter 
I.  would  more  properly  have  been  included  in  the  Introductory 
matter ;  but-  if  not,  it  seems  strange  to  separate  from  the  sul>-- 
ject  of  Atheism,  the  proof  of  the  Divine  Existence.  The 
necessity  of  a  Divine  Kevelation  is  with  no  propriety  made  to 
follow  the  discussion  of  doctrines  resting  cnieny,  if  not  en- 
tirely, on  the  discoveries  of  Revelation ;  such,  for  instance, 
as  the  Decrees  of  God,  the  Creation  of  the  World,  and  the 
Immortality  of  the  Souk  The  history  of  Revelation,  that  is, 
of  the  proCTessive  discoveries  made  under  the  Patriarchal,  Mo- 
saical,  and  Prophetical  economies,  is  strangely  mixed  up  with 
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a  critical  notice  of  Versions  and  Targums,  in  Cbfq>tor  IV 
m^hich  occupies  a  hundred  pages ;  while  Chapter  V.  oonsists  of 
only  twelve  pa^es  broken  off  from  the  subject  of  the  following 
chapter,  to  which  they  properly  belong.  Under  the  bead  of 
'  the  doctrines  of  Scripture/  Chap.  VIL9  we  have  given  U8« 
'  Angels  and  Ori^nal  Sin;'  as  if  these  two  were  die  leading 
topics  of  Revelation.  Lastly,  Justification  by  Faith,  the  car- 
dinal article  of  the  doctrines  of  Grace,  is  not .  found  under 
that  head,  but  in  a  preceding  chapter;  while  among  doctrines 
of  grace,  we  find  Repentance  ana  the  Holy  Ghost.  We  must 
confess  that  we  are  at  a  loss  to  perceive  the  philosophical 
simplicity  of  this  arrangement.  And  yet  it  is  evident  that 
Dr.llanken  piques  himself  not  a  little  on  his  systematic  order. 
He  has  devoted  a  whole  section  to  the  subject  of  theolc^ciA 
systems,  zealously  contending  for  their  necessity,  and  con* 
demning  the  methods  of  his  predecessors.  '  Order,'  he  gravely 
telk  us,  *  is  the  offspring  or  wisdom  and  power ;'  and  in  the 
original  creation  and  the  ordinary  state  and  operations  of 
nature,  he  finds  the  most  perfect  model  of  that  order  which 
$L  sound  divine  will  not  fail  to  observe  in  his  systematic  ar- 
rangement. Wisdom  and  power  would  seem,  however,  to  be, 
in  Dr.  Ranken's  mind,  very  nearly  identical ;  for  immediately 
after  making  these  two  the  father  and  mother  of  order,  he 
adds : 

f  Wisdom  devises  the  plan ;  but  power  is  requisite  to  subject  the 
materials  under  the  proposed  arrangement.  Even  in  things  of  an 
intellectual  nature,  mentid  power  is  necessary  to  compass  the  wfaole^ 
to  view  it  in  all  its  parts,  to  discern  their  agreements  and  discre- 
pancies, their  subserviency  and  counteraction,  with  all  their  other 
relations,  in  order  to  construct  or  to  describe  the  system  or  science.' 

This  *  mental  power'  which  is  necessary  to  the  viewing  of 
a  thing  in  all  its  parts,  we  must  suppose  to  be  what  is  sometimes 
familiarly  stvlea  clear-headedness;  the  very  description  of 
wisdom  which  is  most  requisite  to  the  constructor  of  a  systemic 
A  further  measure  of  this  mental  power  would  have  led  the 
Author  to  perceive,  that  '  moral  order'  is  something  very 
different  firom  scholastic  arrangement.  *  To  restore  moral 
'  order,'  he  remarks,  '  is  the  great  design  of  the  Gospel  of 
'  Christ.'  Er&Of  '  it  must  be  of  importance  to  observe  and 
'  maintain  order  and  method  in  all  things,  especially  in  Uie 
'  study  of  religion.'  From  which  it  may  be  clearly  inferred^ 
that  one  great  design  of  Christ's  coining  was,  to  make  divinity 
students  methodica!.  And  if  the  great  example  of  the  Creation, 
and  the  design  of  Redemption,  be  not  sufficient  to  outweigh  all 
the  objections  against  the  good  old  Scotch  divinity,  advanced 
by  Dr.  Campbell  and  '  the  Independents/  it  is  added,  thai 
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the  lover  of  order  '  Beemp  a  law  of  our  nature/  tkoujgh  '  we. 
'  often  violate  it  :*  for  instance,  *  we  have  no  confidence  in  no* 
'  disciplioed  or  mutinous  troops/  Who  does  not  perceive  that 
we  could  have,  in  like  manner,  no  confidence  in  the  doctriuea 
or  evidences  of  Revelation,  unless  they  were  marshalled  and 
disciplined  in  systematic  array^  by  a  Divipity  professor  ?  After 
this  triumphant  demonstration  of  the  necessity  of  order,  for- 
tified as  it  is  by  the  consideration  of  the  disorderly  and  un<r 
metho4ical  character  of  Revelation  itself,  we  little  expected 
to  find  Dr.  Ranken  forgetting  himself  so  far  as  to  admit  that» 

*  in  some  respects,  it  is  perhaps  of  little  importance  what 
'  method  we  follow,  provided  we  omit  nothing  material,  and 
'  give  every  thing  its  due  weight  on  the  heart  and  practice/ 
But  this  dangerous  concession  is  speedily  retracted,  and  hd 
proceeds  to  argue  that  it  is  of  CTeat  importance  what  method 
we  follow.  '  The  method  of  Independents,'  he  says,  *  and  of 
'  those  who  reprobate  all  systems,  seems  a  mere  conceit/  The 
method  of  those  who  reprobate  all  method,  we  should  have 
been  led  to  suspect,  was  meant  to  describe  the  Methodius.  But 
the  worthy  Dr.  adds,  to  prevent  such  misconstruction  of  his 
words :  *  it  has  been  chiefly  recommended  by  Mr.  Glass  and 
'  Dr.  Campbell.'  Those  two  eminent  individuals  were  assuredly 
not  Methodists  in  the  usual  acceptation  of  the  phrase  ;  and  as 
little  would  they  have  known  themselves  under  the  designation 
of  Independents.  But  Dr.  Ranken  chooses  to  call  the  method 
of  study  recommended  by  Dr.  Campbell,  *  the  independent 

*  method  of  studying  theoloey.'  Uis  readers  are  therefore 
to  understand  in  future  by  Independents,  the  admirers  of  Dn 
Campbeirs  plan  of  theological  study.  What  name  shall  be 
found  for  the  followers  of  Dr.  Ranken  ? 

But  our  readers  may  like  to  see,  by  what  potent  arguments 
this  zealous  advocate  of  system  demolishes  the  objections  of 
the  acute  and  learned  Author  of  the  Lectures  on  Systematic 
Theology.  The  latter,  it  is  well  known,  was'  far  from  wishing 
to  lay  aside  systems  altogether  as  useless  or  even  dangerous. 
'  But  I  am  not/  he  says,  '  for  beginning  with  them.'  Dr. 
Ranken  contends  that,  in  the  first  place.  Dr.  Campbell's 
method  involves  an  inconsistency,  because,  while  he  admits 
the  excellency  and  necessity  of  method  in  general,  he  does  not 
approve  of  the  dry  systematic  method  which  he.  Dr.  Ranken, 
approves  of.  Because  he  was  not  bverfond  of  creeds  and 
systems,  therefore  it  was  inconsistent  in  him  to  admit  the 
utility  of  method  !  Admirable  reasoner !  Dr.  C.  remarks,  that 
diere  is  no  such  a  thing  as  a  methodical  digest  of  doctrines 
in  the  Scripture,  nor  was  there  in  the  Churdi  in  the  earliest 
and  purest  times.    That  is  not  true,  replies  Dr.  R.,  for  there  is 
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the  decalogue !  !    Not  content  with  this  annihilating  blow,  he 
goes  on. 

<  What  else  can  you  call  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans^  and  several  of 
the  other  Epistles  ?  Each  coDtains  the  sum  of  the  doctrines  of  the 
Gospel  digested  into  that  form  or  method  which,  to  the  Apostle  who 
wrote  it»  seemed  best  suited  to  the  circumstances  of  the  tones  and  of 
the  people.  And  occasionally  these  are  abridged  in  a  few  wonb,  at 
by  our  ^Saviour  himself, — '<  God  so  loved  die  world  that  he  gaive  hb 
only  begotten  Son,  that  whosoever  believeth  in  him  might  not  periskf* 
^cor.by  the  Apostle, — **  Great  is  the  mystery  of  godlinesst  God 
,  manifested  in  the  flesh/'  &c.  Thus  the  inconsistency  of  this  schemo 
is  very  evident,  and  something  more  than  inconsistency,— a  want 
both  of  just  observation  and  due  consideration  in  reference  to  the 
sacred  Scriptures,  and,  though  certainly  unintended,  a  sophbtiy^  or» 
at  least,  a  fallacy  of  argument  scarcely  to  have  been  expected  in  lo 
acute  a  reasoner. 

Most  of  our  readers  will  recollect  the  anecdote  of  the  great 
Lord  Chatham,  which  states  him  to  have  overheard,  as  the  door 
closed  upon  him  on  retiring  one  day  from  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, a  puny  orator  begin  his  speech  with  '  I  rise  to  reply  to 
*  the  honourable  gentleman/ — meaning  Mr.  Pitt,  who  nad 
last  spoken,  cmd  whom  he  had  watched  out  before  he  ventured 
to  rise.  Mr  Pitt  turned  round,  and  slowly  marching  back  to 
his  seat,  fairly  confounded  and  struck  dumb  his  doughty 
antagonist,  by  simply  exclaiming,  '  Now  let  me  hear  what  tin 
'  honourable  gentleman  has  to  say  to  me/  Dr.  Ranken's  repfy 
to  Dr.  Campbell  has  forcibly  brought  this  anecdote  to  onr 
recollection.  But  he  is  safe :  Dr.  Campbell  cannot  return  to 
confront  his  grave  reprover.  Let  us  then  examine  this  proof 
of  his  alleged  inconsistency  and  sophistry.  It  is  not  true,  savB 
Dr.  R*,  that  there  is  no  methodical  digest  of  doctrines  in  tne 
Scriptures,  because  they  contain  certain  simple  declarations, 
and  certain  trains  of  argument,  in  which  the  doctrines  of  tho 
Gospel  are  virtually  comprehended.  Those  declarations  are 
digests,  those  argumentations  are  methodical  systems.  You 
object  to  my  Institutes  of  Theology :  what  say  you  to  the 
Epistle  to  the  Romans?  You  find  fault  with  the  Assemblv'ii 
Larger  Catechism :  what  difference  is  there  between  that  and  a 
text  of  scripture,  such  as  1  Tim.  iii.  16.?  Both  are  summaries. 
What  could  Dr.  Campbell  have  said  to  this  ? 

Dr.  Ranken,  having  thus,  in  the  first  place,  shewn  that  *  the 
'  independent  metfaocT  *  seems  inconsistent,'  proceeds,  secondly,; 
to  shew  its  inconsistency.  *  The  study  of  system,'  he  remarks^ 
'  is  disapproved,  and  yet  the  art  of  system-making  is  recom« 
'  mended,  and  recommended  to  youth.'  Dr.  Campbell  recom- 
mends a  systematic  study  of  the  Scriptures,  chiefly  by  means 
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of  the  parallel  passages  of  Scripture.  This,  according  to  Dr. 
R.  '  is  as  if  every  man  were  to  causeway  his  own  road,  build 
'  fak  own  house,  plough  his  own  field, — ^in  a  word,  return  to  the 
'-  practice  of  barbarous  times,  and  never  to  proceed  in  Uk^  sue* 
'  cessive  improvements  of  science/  For  the  student  '  to 
'  labour  himselP  in  thus  studying  the  Bible  in  the  original,  as 
Br.  Campbell  recommends,  would  be  a  waste  of  his  time, 
sms^  he  kas  only  to  take  for  granted  the  ready-made  deduo- 
tions  which  others,  by  their  previous  labour,  have  famished  in 
the  form  .of  convenient*  digests.  To  reject  these,  is,  we  are 
told,  to  return  to  the  practice  of  barbarous  times,  when  thete' 
vrere  no  professional  system-makers.  Will  it  be  credited  that 
such  language  as  this  can  be  seriously  held  by  a  Protestant 
divine  in  the  nineteenth  century,  in  reference  to  the  study  of 
the  Bible?  Aware  that  this  statement  savours  a  little  of 
Papistry,  the  good  Dr.  endeavours,  in  a  subsequent  paragraph,* 
to  fight  off  the  objection,  that  to  make  systems  thus  necessary, 
i&  to  abandon  the  principle  that  the  Scriptures  are  a  sufficient 
rule.    He  shall  be  heard  in  his  own  defence. 

*  The  Scriptures  certainly  contain  the  words  and  the  doctrines  of 
wisdom ;  but  they  must  be  gathered  and  applied.  They  are  not  in- 
tended to  work  as  a  charm,  n6r  will  they  afibrd  spiritual  and  moral 
flodrishment  without  being  digested,  mw,  in  digestion,  the  whole 
<xmtents  of  the  stomach  are  not  indiscriminately  taken  into  the  drcu* 
lation  of  the  blood;  there  is  a  selection,  a  secretion,  an  arrangement' 
adapted  to  the  different  uses  of  nature.  So  it  is  the  duty  and  the 
interest  of  the  man  of  God,  to  occupy  himsdf  diligently  with  the 
Scriptures,  not  merely  as  they  are,  but  in  anranginff  them  ibr  the 
purposes  of  more  ready  application' and  practice  ;  and  if  this  shall  be 
found  already  done  for  him,  thankfully  to  adopt  the  judicious  plans  of 
others,  and  to  enjoy  the  fruits  of  their  labours.* 

At  the  risk  of  being  ourselves  thought  very  unthankful  for 
the  labours  of  Dr.  Ranken,  we  must  observe  tnat  his  metaphor 
is  a  singularly  unfortunate  one.  The  Scriptures  assuredly  do 
not  recjuire  such  cooking  to  make  them  yield  nourishment.  If 
they  did,  he  is  not  a  spiritual  Kitc/Uner.  But,  in  fact,  a  system 
IB  the  most  indigestible  form  in  which  wholesome  tru^s  can  be 
served  up ;  and  they  require,-  in  this  state,  a  peculiarly  strong 
appetite  to  extract  from  them  the  nourishment  they  are  adapted 
to  yield.  In  these  made  dishes,  there  is  so  strong  a  seasonins' 
of  foreign  ingredients,  that  the  real  flavour  of  Scriptural  trutE 
is  often  overpowered,  and  the  mind  rejects  the  distasteful  mix- 
ture. What  parts  of  the  Bible  Dr.  R.  means  to  allude  to; 
when  he  says  that  the  whole  contents  are  not  to  be  '  indiscri- 
'  minately  taken  up,'  we  leave  him  to  explain.    We  agree  with 
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him,  that  the  Scriptures  are  not  intended  to  work  as  a  charm ; 
but  he  seems  to  think  that  systems  may  thus  operate ;  and  his 
words  look  too  much  like  attributing  to  the  hocus  pocus  of  mete 
arrangement,  a  moral  effect  on  the  mind  and  heart,  which  he 
would  readily  admit,  we  are  persuaded,  can  be  secured  only  by 
the  influence  of  the  Spirit  ot  God. 

Had  the  Dr.  succeeded,  even  to  his  own  satisfaction,  in 
proving  systems  to  be  necessary,  it  would  not  have  been  requi* 


them  be  framed.  What  is  this  to  the  purpose  of  determining 
the  question,  whether  to  begin  with  the  study  of  divinity  sys- 
tems, is  tiie  best  method  of  theological  study  ?  We  could 
not  at  first  imagine  what  the  Dr.  was  driving  at,  tilt  we  came 
to  the  following  paragraph,  in  which  the  drift  of  the  preceding 
argumentation  is  all  at  once  disclosed. 

*  Finally,  it  seems  agreeable  to  common  sense,  as  well  as  fiur  deal- 
ing, that  the  system  xohich  forms  the  standard  of  the  National  Churckf 
should  be  earfy  laid  before  young  men  who  propose  to  become 
candidates  for  the  office  of  the  ministry  In  it,  in  order  that  they  maj 
know  what  it  is  expected  they  are  to  believe,  to  teach,  and  to  msin- 
tain,  that,  if  they  approve  of  them,  their  minds  and  habits  may  be 
trained  and  accustomed  4o  these  modes  of  thinkinff,  and  to  the  means 
of  defending  them,  and  that,  contrary  to  their  solemn  profession  and 
engagement,  they  may  not  indulge  themselves  in  that  loose  and  liceil- 
tious  mode  of  thinking,  which  seems  liberty,  but  which  is  not  leas 
pernicious  to  their  own  mind  and  comfort,  than  dangerous  to  the  true 
interests  of  the  church  and  of  socie^*' 

Now,  if  the  question  to  be  determined,  is,  not  what  method 
of  study  is  in  itself  best  adapted  to  lead  to  a  right  knowledge 
of  the  Scriptures,  and  to  train  and  discipline  the  mind  of  me 
young  inquirer,  but,  what  may  most  effectually  secure  an  im- 
plicit and  bigoted  adherence  to  a  certain  human  standard  and 
certain  arbitrary  modes  of  thinking, — Dr.  Ranken  may  be  right 
in  maintaining,  in  reference  to  this  latter  purpose,  the  indis- 
pensable necessity  of  systems.  His  zeal,  thougn  not  according 
to  knowledge,  is  at  least  not  without  an  object.  It  is  not  in 
order  to  the  digestion  of  the  Bible,  that  the  culinary  arrange* 
ment  he  contends  for  is  necessary,  but  to  render  palatable  and 
nutritive  the  Confession  of  Faith,  the  Larger  Catechism,  and, 
as  an  entremet,  the  solemn  League  and  Covenant.  Considered 
as  a  recipe  for  promoting  an  appetite  for  these  formulas  in  the 
youth  of  Glasgow,  the  worthy  Dr.'s  prescription  may  have 
some  reason  in  it ;  though,  such  is  our  respect  for  thq  Church 
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of  Scotland,  and  for  our  particularly  venerable  fathers  the 
Westminster  Assembly  of  Divines  more  especially,  that  w6 
should  be  sorry  to  think  the  *  independent'  mode  of  studying 
the  Scriptures,  must,  necessarily  lead  to  a  rejection,  in  the  main', 
of  the  theology  unbodied  in  those  documents.  Dr.  Ranken, 
however,  trembles  for  the  Ark  if  his  method  be  given  up'. 
He  has  got  it  into  his  head,  that  the  Scriptures  are  rather  t 
sandy  foundation  for  his  Church  to  rest  upon ;  and,  so  he  ih 
for  driving  in  certain  theological  piles  to  form  a  sort  of  pief • 
*  Systems,'  he  says,  '  will  be  framed,'  say  what  we  will ;  and 

then  he  goes  off  as  follows  : 

«  * 

*  Men  of  similar  opinions  will  naturally  coalesce ;  they  will  draw 
-up  a  formula  of  doctnnes  in  which  they  agree ;  it  will  become  the 
iond  qf  their  union,  and  the  ruk  of  their  JaUh;  they  will  maintain  i^ 
in  opposition  to  other  creeds  and  formulas,  and  it  will  be  the  ba^^ 
of  tneir  distioction.  The  practice  is  agreeable  to  the  nature  of  man, 
— ^is  analogous  to  the  principles  and  constitntion  of  material  as  well 
as  of  animal  naturei  by  which  substances  of  the  same  kind  cohere^ 
and  living  creatures  of  the  same  kind  associate.  It  is  the  founda- 
tion of  human  sodety,  and  it  may  be  added,  is  the  very  ba^is  of  the 
Catholic  church  on  earthi  and  of  the  kingdom  of  God  m  heaven/   - 

p.  dB. 

What  is  ?  Creeds  and  formulas,  divinity  systems  and  insti- 
tutes of  theology ;  these  are  '  the  rule  of  faith*  on  earth,  and 
the  basis  of  the  kingdom  of  God  in  heaven ! !  If  diis  be  not 
what  the  good  Dr.  means,  what,  in  the  name  of  common  sense, 
does  he  mean  ?  We  do  not  look  for  rank  priestcraft  and  ab- 
surdity like  this  from  a  Scotch  divine,  and  we  hope  that  such 
language  is  not  to  be  heard  from  many  chairs.  Indeed,  we 
have  no  reason  to  believe  that  these  sentiments  prevail ;  and 
though  Dr.  Ranken  has  chosen,  for  reasons  best  known  to  him- 
self, to  couple  with  that  of  Dr.  Campbell  the  obnoxious  name 
of  Mr.  Glass,  both  of  them  bein^  detunct,  as  the  chief  abettors 
of  what  he  facetiously  styles  the  '  independent'  method  of 
studying  theology, — ^he  might  have  found  in  the  recent  able 
work  of  the  Professor  of  Divinity  at  St.  Andrew's,  a  recom- 
mendation of  the  same  plan  of  study.  '  It  is  obvious,' says 
Dr.  Cook,  *  how  desirable  it  must  be  to  enter  upon  the  study 
'  of  the  Scriptures,  with  a  mind  as  far  as  possible  free  from 
'  those  opinions  which  it  is  the  professed  purpose  of  all  dog- 
'  matical  commentaries  upon  them  and  systems  of  theology  to 
'  form.  In  every  country  where  Christianity  is  professed, 
'  there  are  religious  instructions  conveyed  to  the  infant  mind 
'  by  the  affectionate  counsels  of  the  parent.  Should  these  be 
'  regarded  as  obstacles  to  fair  future  inquiry,  they  are  ob- 
'  stacles  which  must  remain ;  which  are  inseparable  from  the 
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'  condition  of  man  ;  and  which,  upon  the  whole,  do  far  more 
'  f^ood,  and  are  more  serriceable  to  the  cause  of  truth,  than  the 
'  malignant,  vicious  sentiments  and  habits  which,  were  not 
'  these  communicated,  would  occupy  their  place.  But  we  g|o 
'  out  of  our  way  in  search  of  the  most  unnecessary  and  pertr- 
'  nacious  obstacles,  when  we  begin  the  study  of  tlieology  with 
'  the  perusal  of  commentaries  and  systems.  As  helps  where 
'  they  may  furnish  the  information  of  whatever  kind  necessary 
'  to  just  interpretations,  they  are  to  be  resorted  to  for  the  same 

*  reason  which  makes  us  take  any  other  intellectual  help  ;  but 
'  as  guides  they  cannot  be  taken,-  for  this  would  be  to  exalt 

*  them  above  the  Scriptures^.' 

'  The  first  principles,  the  great  principles  of  religion/  re- 
marks Mr.  Howe, '  do  lie  in  a  very  httle  compass Thou^ 

'  it  is  true,  that  the  variety  of  apprehensions  and  sentiments, 
and  the  great  dissentions  and  manifold  errors,  that  have  in 
after-times  sprung  up  in  tlie  Christian'  Church,  have  occa- 
sioned the  enlargements  of  creeds  and  multiplying  of  articles 
of  faith ;  varying  them  this  way  or  that,  to  meet  with  this  or 
that  wrong  sentiment  as  they  have  been  apprehended ;  yet, 
the  things  that  are  in  themselves  necessary,  must  needs  be 
but  few.  And  if  the  Christian  religion  ever  return  to  itself, 
and  be  what  at  first  it  was,  simple,  pure,  plain,  and  unmixed, 
undoubtedly  the  sum  and  substence  of  it  will  be  found  to  lie 
in  very  little  compass.  It  hath  sadly  degenerated  in  point  of 
efficacy,  and  vigour,  and  power,  as  it  hath  been  increased  and 
augmented  in  point  of  necessary  doctrines, — men  rendering 
such  doctrines  necessary,  or  bestowing  that  notion  upon  them 
arbitrarily  as  they  have  thought  fit.  And  indeed  the  state  of 
Christian  religion  hath  never  been  flourishing,  since  (as  one 
very  accurately  observes)  it  became  res  vigeniosa  fore  Okis" 

Our  recent  notice  of  Principal  Hill's  Divinity  Lectures  (E. 
R.  March,  1822)  renders  it  unnecessary  for  us  to  say  any  thing 
further  on  the  general  subject  of  theological  systems.  Thev 
have  undoubtedly  their  use,  and  there  is  still  room  for  a  worK 
of  the  kind,  that  should  be  adapted  to  the  present  state  of 
moral  and  theological  science,  and  deserve  the  praise  of  being 
at  once  '  simple,  comprehensive,  and  philosophical.'  The  pre- 
sent Compiler,  it  is  evident,  has  not  set  about  his  task  in  the 
right  way,  or  in  the  right  spirit.    We  would  by  no  means  inti- 


*  **  Inquiry  into  tlie  Books  of  the  Old  Testament.    By  John  Cook» 
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mate  that  the  work  he  has  produced  is  of  no  valae  or  utility. 
A  person  of  the  most  modferate  abilities  could  hardly  ikil  to 
GoUect  from  the  abundant  materials  which  lay  ready  to  his 
hand,  a  vast  mass  of  important  information ;  and  Dr.  R.'8  re-' 
ierences  to  the  authors  wao  have  treated  of  the  several  topics/ 
are  commendably  full  and  minute,  indicating  that  they  nave' 
been  actually  consulted.    The  pains  which  he  has  eviden^y' 
taken  in  compiling  the  work^maJce  us  sincerely  regret  that  we 
cannot  bestow  hiener  conunendation  on  its  arrangement  and 
execution,  than  that  the  one  may  sufficiently  answer  the  pur- 
pose of  the  reader,  and  that  the  other  is  generally  respectable. 
The  remarks  which  his  dogmatism  has  provoked  from  us  on' 
the  subject  of  the  method  of  study,  have  left  us  no  room  to ' 
enter  into  a  minute  examination  of  the  bulk  of  the  work.    We 
shall  only  advert  to  a  few  of  the  notes  made  in  perusing  it. 

The  cnapter  on  Religion  is  extremely  meagre  and  unsatisftc- 
toi^.  Reheion,  we  are  told,  which  is  '  the  knowledge  and 
'  Jaiih  of  God,  is  founded  on  the  adaptation  of  the  numan 
'  mind  to  divine  objects  :*  that  is  to  say,  religion  is  founded  on 
man's  being  capable  of  religion.  In  a  few  sentences  after  this 
profound  remark,  we  are  informed,  that  it  rests,  mainly  on  the 
principle  of  self-preservation,  called  into  operation  by  theolo- 
gical knowledge,  as  the  effect  of  the  fear  inspired  by  the  Divine 
perfections ;  but,  in  connexion  with  this  fear, '  the  contempla- 
'  tiqn  of  his  goodness  as  naturally  moves  our  gratitude  and 
'  love.*  The  fear  and  love  of  God,  according  to  this  view  of 
thingSj  are  not  the  essence,  but  the  effect  of  religion,  what  re- 
ligion is  calculated  to  lead  to  ;  for  religion  is '  the  knowledge  of 
'  God/  which  inspires  us  with  fear,  and  the  design  of  that  fear 
is  self-preservation !  This  is  neither  very  scriptural  nor  very 
philosophical. 

Superstition  is  described  as  the  genus  which  comprehends 
under  it  the  several  species  of  fanaticism,  eptbusiasm,  and 
mysticism.  These,  the  worthy  Dr.  attempts  to  xleiine ;  and,  as 
might  be  expected,  he  miserably  fails.  Hooker  has  said  more 
to  the  purpose  in  one  sentence,  than  can  be  gathered  from  the 
whole  section.  '  A  longing  to  be  saved,  without  understand- 
'  ing  the  true  way  how,  hath  been  the  cause  of  all  the  supersti- 
'  tionsjn  the  world/  As  a  specimen  of  the  Author's  powers 
of  critical  analysis,  we  extract  the  following  comprehensive  ac- 
count of  Jacob  Bryant's  theory  of  mythology. 

'  Mr.  Bryaors  Theory,  in  which  he  discovers  great  ingenuity  and 
learning,  is  founded  od  e^mology,  and  ancient  tr^ition  and  customs. 
He  supposes,  for  example,  that  Noah  was  the  ancient  Dionusus  so 
universally  venerated,  equally  among  the  Greeks  and  Indians :  and 
that  the  Cyclops  with  one  eye  was  a  light-house,  &&' 
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In  stating  '  the  evidence  on  which  we  rest  our  faith  of  the 

*  bein^  of  a  God/  Dr.  Ranken  assigns  the  first  place  to  the 
following  singular  argument :  *  That  it  is  desirable  to  beliere 
'  that  there  is  a  God.  It  *  gratifies  the  natural  religious  feel- 
'  ings  or  affections/  he  says,  *  as  food  is  grateful  to  the  appe- 

*  tite  of  hunger/  Does  Dr.  Ranken  mean  to  say,  that  its  faieine 
desirable  to  believe,  a  thing,  forms  an  argument  for  its  truth  ? 
It  is  very  desirable  to  a  wicked  man,  to  believe  in  the  doctrine 
of  annihilation :  is  this  an  argument  for  the  doctrine  ?  To  the 
sinner,  it  is  not  and  cannot  be  desirable,  to  believe  that  there  is 
a  God.  He  ss^s  in  his  heart,  it  is  the  language  of  bis  wishes, 
'  There  is  no  God/  Is  this  an  argument  against  the  Divine 
existence  ?  Dr.  R.  probably  means  that  it  is  for  the  good  of 
society  that  such  a  belief  should  prevail ;  but  there  are  some 
prejudices  and  vulgar  errors  which  have  had  a  beneficial 
influence.  The  argument  Is  every  way  unsolid,  and  it  is  not 
wanted. 

Equally  weak  is  the  argument  for  '  the  unity  of  God,'  which 
is  attempted  to  be  rested  on  the  uniformity  in  the  structure  of 
the  globe  itself,  in  the  suitableness  of  its  surface  and  soils  for 
vegetable  and  for  animal  residence,  in  the  position  of  its  strata, 
the  utility  of  its  minerals.  We  cannot  conceive  how  these 
marks  of  the  Divine  wisdom  can  be  made  to  substantiate  the 
unity  of  the  Deity. 

The  section  on  the  '  Divine  Justice'  is  very  unsatisfactory. 
There  is  a  reference  to  Paley's  chapter  on  Rights,  and  that  on 
Property,  which  contain  absolutely  not  a  word  bearing  on  the 
subject.  Dr.  Ranken  commences  the  section  with  affirming, 
that  *  Justice  seems  to  consist  both  in  sentiment  and  judgement/ 
We  leave  our  readers  to  make  what  sense  they  can  out  of  these 
words.  He  goes  on  to  remark,  that  *  justice  decides  on  rights ; 
'  it  discriminates  betwixt  those  which  belong  to  ourselves  and 

*  to  others.'  What  illustration  does  this  supply,  or  even  tend 
to,  of  the  Divine  Justice  ?  Honesty  is  certainly  a  branch  or 
modification  of  that  justice  which  is  man's  duty;  but  it  is  ^ving 
a  very  imperfect  and  unsuitable  idea  of  the  Divine  attribute, 
to  represent  it  as  consisting  in  dealing  justly,  and  rendering  to 
every  one  his  due.  What  is  due  to  the  creature,  but  the  punish- 
ment of  his  offences?  The  Divine  Justice  relates  to  his  cha* 
racter  as  the  Moral  Governor  of  the  Universe ;  and  when  it  is 
concluded  that  the  Judge  of  all  the  earth  will  do  right,  the 
punitive  justice  is  distinctly  recognised,  which  necessitates  the 
punishment  of  the  guilty. .  To  confound  the  justice  or  integrity  * 
of  a  tradesman  with  the  justice  which  belongs  to  a  magistrate, 
would  be  to  blend  together  under  one  term,  very  distinct  ideas; 
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and  the  confuBion  is  still  greater  when  this  loose  generalization 
is  extended  to  the  justice  of  the  Supreme  Governor. 

In  the  account  of  the  Canon  of  Scripture,  there  is  not  much 
to  object  to,  except  the  very  small  selection  of  writers  which  is 

S' ven  as  haring  illustrated  the  Yarious  books  of  Scripture.  In 
e  account  of  Matthew's  Oospel,  there  occurs  a  sentence 
which,  as  it  stands,  is  not  clearly  intelligible.  '  The  labours  of 
*  the  learned/  says  Dr.  R.,  *  have  fully  obviated  the  objection 
'  arising  from  the  supposed  want  of  the  first  two  chapters.' 
He  means,  their  alleged  absence  from  the  non-existent  copies  of 
the  Gospel  used  by  uie  Ebionites.    He  then  adds : 

*  If  there  had  been  any  grouud  for  the  objectioni  it  would  not  haw 
CKsped  the  attention  of  the  translatolrs  of  our  present  English  ver- 
■km.  They  lived  in  an  age  celebrated  for  substantial  learning,  and 
were  themselves  the  most  learned  of  that  age.  They  were  engaged 
io  it  three  years,  fifty  of  them  studying  both  individually  and  collec- 
tivelv :  and  they  not  only  consulted  the  most  ancient  and  modem 
versions  and  manuscripts  themselves,  but  invited  communications  on 
the  subject  to  be  made  to  them,  from  every  quarter  of  the  kingdom.' 

P.28U 

We  notice  this  passage,  not  so  much  on  account  of  its  being 
a  yery  incorrect  representation  of  the  fact,  as  for  its  being  a 
puerile  attempt  to  settle  a  Question  by  authority,  which  has  in 
lact  been  set  to  rest  upon  tar  higher  evidence.  Whether  the 
objection  did  or  did  not  escape  the  attention  of  King  James's 
Translators,  we  have  no  means  of  ascertaining,  as  we  are  not 
aware  that  they  have  left  their  opinion  on  record.  But  what- 
ever their  opinion  was,  it  would  be  of  extremely  small  import- 
lance  in  the  present  advanced  state  of  Biblical  criticism.  It  is 
irell  known,  that  their  orders  were,  to  follow,  as  far  as  the 
original  would  admit,  the  Bishop's  Bible,  making  it  the  basis 
Df  the  text;  and  that,  in  common  witb'kU  the  previous  Eng- 
lish translations,  was  derived  chiefly  from  the  ancient  versions. 
rhey  consequently  admitted  into  the  present  Authorized  Ver- 
sion, many  reading,  and  some  whole  sentences,  which  are  now, 
ya  the  authority  of  the  best  Manuscripts,  rejected  by  all  compe- 
tent critics.  Does  Dr.  R.  really  imagine  that  the  long  aeitated 
C|ae8tion  relating  to  1  John  v.  7.  is  to  be  satisfSeictorily  adjusted 
by  a  reference  to  the  probable  opinion  of  King  James's  Trans- 
lators? The  Dr.  may  very  possibly  set  a  low  estimate  on  the 
labours  of  Kennicott  and  De  Rossi,  of  Wetstein  and  Griesbach; 
but  we  must  caution  him  against  leading  his  pupils  to  suppose, 
Qiat  the  genuineness  and  authenticity  of  any  portion  or  the 
New  Testament  rest  in  any  degree  on  the  opinion  of  King 
James's  Translators. 

Voj^XX.  N.S.  D 
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In  section  5  of  Chap.  iv.  the  Author  has  occasion  to  ex- 
plain the  various  phrases  which  occur  in  the  Scriptures,  to 
eitpress  the  idea  of  atonement ;  and  he  remarks,  that  the  word 
atonement  occurs  only  once  in  the  New  Testament,  while 
'  reconciliation  is  a  more  common  phrase/  It  should  have  been 
mentioned,  that  the  word  in  the  original,  which  our  Translators 
have  injudiciously  rendered  atonement  in  that  single  instance, 
(Rom.  V.  11.)  is  the  same  as  is  elsewhere  more  properly  ren- 
dered reconciliation,  (e.  g.  Rom.  xi.  15.  2  Cor.  v.  18.  19.) 
We  are  happy  to  find  Dr.  jRanken  maintaining  the  universal 
sufficiency  of  the  atonement. 

<  The  remedy,*  he  remarks,  '  is  (provided  and  offisred,  b^t  not 
generally  accepted.  The  atonement  is  complete,  and  its  virtue  or 
merit  b  sufficient  for  die  salvation  of  the  whole  human  race;  but  bj 
very  many  it  is  neglected  and  scorned.  The  prophet  Isaiah  complaiiit 
of  the  comparatively  small  number  who  accept  of  salvation  }— *'  Who 
hath  believed  our  report  ?"  Jesus  turns  away  the  attention  froin  the 
speculative  question — **  Are  there  few  that  be  saved?'* — to  theprab- 
tiod.duty  of  everv  man  to  secure  his  own  salvation :  ''  Enter  ye  in 
at  the  strait  gate.''  At  the  same  time  he  declares  most  positively— > 
**  He  that  believeth  not  is  condemned  i**  **  If  ye  believe  not  tliat  I 
am  he,"  the  Messiasy  the  Son  of  God,  **  ye  shall  die  in  your  siiMu" 
The  same  conclusion  is  evident  from  reason  and  fact.  Men  cannot 
profit  by  any  doctrine  unless  they  study,  and  know,  and  receive  ft. 
The  gospel — which  is  addressed  to  all  in  the  Bible,  and  by  preaiich- 
ing — IS  read,  is  beard,  is  listened  to,  is  regarded  by  comparatively 
few.  «  Many  are  called*  bqt  few  chosen."  They  do  not  choose 
themselves  to  employ  the  means  of  salvation ;  they  will  not  use  the 
remedies  which  God  hatb  prescribed,  and  consequently  are  not  chosen 
and  saved  by  him.'    p.  492. 

Lest  any  of  our  readers  should  be  led  by  this  last  sentence 
to  imagine  that  the  Author  is  a  favourer  of  the  Arminian  scheme 
of  conditional  Predestination,  we  must  do  him  the  justice  .to 
transcribe  his  remarks  on  that  subject,  which  we  think  highly 
judicious.  His  theological  views  in  general  appear  to  us  cor^ 
rect  and  Scriptural. 

*  Why  mav  we  not  rest  satisfied  with  the  belief  of  both  the  facts— 
that  God  hath  decreed  all  things,  and,  at  the  same  time,  that  umd 
acts  as  freely  as  if  nothing  were  eiUier  foreknown  or  decreed? 
Reason  infers,  that  a  wise  being  would  first  devise  and  fix  a  plan, 
before  he  would  begin  to  execute  it.  The  Scriptures  assure  us, 
that  this  was  the  order  of  the  divine  procedure ;  that  God  *<  ordained 
all  things  afler  the  counsel  of  his  own  will."  This,  the  divine  decree, 
is  one  fact.  We  must  believe  it,  if  we  either  listen  to  commM 
sense  or  to  Scripture.  Of  the  other  we  are  conscious,  that  we  drs 
free.  But  we  are  ignorant  of  the  vinculum,  connection,  or  the  mode 
of  reconciling  their  operation.    The  same  observations  are  q>pli* 
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cable  to  the  doctrine  of  dime  grace  and  x)ur  freedom  of  wfll.  If 
we  lieliete  the  word  of  6od»  we  cvmot  deny,  that  ^  Ky  grac^  we  <ue 
aared,  throueh  faith ;  and  that  not  of  ouraehret,  for  it  ahio  h  the 
ffift  of  God.^  ,**  Work  oat  your  awa  aalntiqn  with  f^ar  eiid  irepa^ 
Eng ;  for  it  is  God  that  worketh  in  you,  both  to  will  and  to  df  ef  hb 
good  pleasure."  At  the  s^me  time  that  we  act  under  the  influence 
of  difine  grace,  we  are  insensible  of  Its  Imnediate  opevMiieB,  aild 
am  only  Imow  the  nature  of  the  cause  by  Its  eftets.  We  act  as  if 
we  were  under  no  ittflnenoe»  but  dbat  of  ev  own  dffpo«tios«  Mii 
fiicolties ;  we  think*  and  deliberate,  and  resolve,  and  live,  aa  if  wo 
were  altogether  indepeodept  and  free.  It  seems  as  natural  to  do  thp 
will  of  (Sodt  as  if  it  were  our  ordinary  meat  and  drink.  Here  egaiii 
are  two  facts,  the  connection  of  which  we  oannot  explain,  but  Jibe 
truth  of  which  we  cannot'  deny.  We  believe  that  **  the  jprace  of  Go4 
works  in  us  both  to  wHI  and  to  do  of  his  ffood  pleasure  ;*  and  we  be* 
lieve,  that  we  are  fVee  agents.  Why  should  we  not  in  this  casei 
as  in  many  others  in  nature  and  in  ordinary  life»  ttSj  on  the  facts, 
thoi»h  we  cannot  explain  them  I  We  do  net  imderstaBd  the  natiue 
and  miuenee  of  the  magnet ;  yet  we  believe  Its  inflaenoe  in  giving 
Ae  mariner's  compass  a  polar  diiectioii;  and  we  Crust  our  moat 
valuable  pioperty  and  Mvea  to  llhat  direction*  We  know  not  die 
sature  and  mode  of  digesttoii,  by  which  our  food  is  converted  ial^ 
bodily  nourishment  and  substance ;  but  we  take  our  food  naguburlT, 
pod  have  no  doubt  that  we  thereby  maintain  our  health  and  Btrenfik^ 
and  will  continue  by  the  moderate  use  of  it  to  prolong  our  lives* 

*  On  the  whole,  we  must  acknowledge,  that  these  are  obscure  am) 
difficult  subjects ;  that  our  safest  ground,  in  thinking  and  treating  (rf* 
them^  is  to  adhere  as  much  as  possible  to  the  language  and  genera} 
apfrit  of  the  Scriptures ;  and  as  even  in  so  doing  we  are  liable  t^ 
^fer  in  our  opiniOB,  to  exercise  candour  and  mutual  forbearance/ 

pp.  619,  SO. 

'  God  knew  that  man  would  become  sinfid,  jet  he  created 
'  him/  This  fact,  it  ia  imposaible  to  deny,  without  denyinfi^ 
at  the  same  time  tiie  omniscience^  and  by  consequence  the 
perfection  of. God.  *  The  whole  subject,  therefore/  Jh. 
nanken  justly  remaaks,  *  resolves  ttsen  into  i(iis  i^estion : 
'  Why  God  made  beings  capable  of  disobedience  ap4  of  oH 
'  its  awful  consequences/ 

^  This  lauadies  us  again  into  the  nwre  magnium  of  the  or^in  of 
.evil,  without  either  a  chart,  a  rudder,  or  compass  to  ateer  our  wajr* 
IVe  never  can  certainly  know  the  reasons  why  Ged  made  man  audi  iai 
be  is,  more  than  we  can  know  why  he  has  nuide  this  globe,  or  the 
universe.  We  can  only  assign  the  general  reason,  and  we  bclieve'ffc 
ehetmeene,  that  it  was  to  manifest  the  glory  of  his  nature.'    p.Mt. 

On  the  whole.  Dr.  Raidcen  appears  to  greater  advaatage  as 
a  divine  than  as  a  philosopher :  a  better  believer  than  he  is  a 
ireasoner,  more  orthodox  than  lo^cal,  he  Iiaa  contrived  to 
compile  an  indifferent  system  of  pretty  sound  divinity. 

Da 
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Art.  m.    1.  Quenim  DwrtMrd.    By  the  Author  of  Wif«t1qr»  Ac 
S  Volf.  12mo.  Edbbuigh.  1823. 

S.  Peveril  of  ihe  Peak.    By  the  Author  of  Wareriey.  4  Vole.  ISMk 
1882. 

WE  have  Buffered  Peveril  of  the  Peak  to  give  ub  the  alip, 
and  we  cannot  say  that  we  feel  much  .regret  for  the 
fiulure  of  promptitude  which  renders  it  now  inexpedient  to 
assign  a  distinct  article  to  that  clever  but  unequal  production. 
The  person  and  court  of  the  Second  Charles,  are  drawn  with 
the  force  and  distinctness  which  almost  invariably  characterise 
the  delineations  of  this  powerful  artist,  who  still  pursues  his 
course  with  unabated  vigour.  Chiffinch,  Buckingham,  and 
even  the  inferior  dependants  of  nobility,  from  Jemingham  to 
the  French  cook,  sustain  their  parts  with  vivacity  and  akilL 
Old  Sir  Geoffrey  and  his  lady,  the  Countess  of  Derby  and  her 
son.  Lance  Outram  and  mistress  Deborah,  are  spirited  sketches^ 
rather  than  finished  limaings.  The  hero  Peveril  is  a  bold^ 
determined,  high-minded  youth ;  and  the  character  of  Alice 
Bridgenorth,  though  we  see  but  little  of  her,  is  interestingly 
managed.  The  cool,  ambitious,  vindictive,  unprincipled  GwD* 
lesse,  alias  Christian,  is  finished  with  a  master  hand ;  and  his 
mysterious  daughter,  with  her  elfin  form  and  aspect,  fiery 
temperament,  and  unfortunate  love,  flits  tod  dances  throng 
the  piece  like  a  being  from  another  sphere.  Sir  Jeffrey  Hudson 
is  not  much  to  our  taste.  The  scenery  and  action  have  all  the 
richness,  precision,  and  vivacity  of  the  former  productions. 
Castles,  inns,  mansions,  palaces,  heaths,  gardens,  forests, 
roads,  parks,  streets,  scuffles,  broils,  trials,  imprisonmenta^  and 
hair-breadth  'scapes,  make  up  the  various  and  ever-moving  pan- 
tomime, and  carry  on  the  attention  with  unabated  excitement 
until  the  happy,  but  hurried  denouement. 

The  principal  character,  that,  at  least,  which  is  to  U8  Ihe 
most  interesbn^,  and  which,  we  have  no  doubt,  was  so  con* 
sidered  by  the  Author,  will,  however,  demand  from  us  a  fisw 
words  before  we  proceed  to  a  brief  analysis  of  the  more  recent 
production.  Major  Bridgenorth  and  his  companions  are  de* 
signed  as  the  representatives  of  the  Puritans  of  that  day; 
,  and  though  we  are  willing  to  believe  that  they  were,  on  tae 
whole,  intended  by  the  Author  as  favourable  delineations,  yet 
we  are  sorry  to  trace  in  them  the  continuance  of  a  feelingg 
hostile — the  Writer  would  say,  to  bant  and  hypocrisy^  bat  we 
must  say — ^to  real  piety,  when  attended  by  certain  peculknties 
of  faith  and  conduct  which  happen  to  be  distasteful  to  those 
on  whom  religion  sits  more  loosely.  The  major  is  represented 
—such,  at  least,  was  the  impression  produced  on  our  mind*— 
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as  a  man  shrewd  and  observant  of  his  own  interest,  distin* 
guished  by  the  intensity  of  his  attachments,  and,  thongh  in  the 
earlier  part  of  his  career,  not  unwilling  to  mingle  prudential 
considerations  with  spiritual  impulses,  yet  becomins^  in  its 
termination,  a  confirmed  fanatic  and  fifth-monarcny  man. 
Whether  designedly  or  not,  it  so  happens,  that  the  sternest  and 
least  amiable  mamfestations  of  his  character  are  those  which 
are  brought  out  by  his  religious  convictions,  while  its  most 
attractive  exhibitions  are  occasioned  by  the  strong  workings  of 
domestic  feeling  and  personal  affection.  We  shall  not  com- 
ment upon  this,  nor  shall  we  point  out  certain  other  offensive 
particulars  of  the  same  cast,  since  we  have  followed  out  this 
subject,  on  a  former  occasion,  with  sufficient  minuteness  to 
preclude  the  necessity  of  extended  animadversion  at  the 
present  time.  We  have  no  wish  to  vindicate  all  the  pecu- 
liarities which  distinguished  the  habits  and  phrases  of  some  of 
the  Puritans ;  but  we  do  affirm,  and  that  without  the  slightest 
fear  of  effectual  contradiction,  that  they  were  the  master  spirits 
of  a  corrupt  and  slavish  age — that  they  were  lights  of  the  world 
amid  a  wayward  and  sensual  generation — and  that  they  only 
required  to  be  put  in  fair  contrast  with  those  of  the  contrary 
side,  to  stand  out  conspicuous  in  moral  elevation. 

Quentin  Durward  carries  us  back  to  other  times,  and  trans- 

forts  us  to  a  different  country.  The  Author  has  been  reading 
^hilip  de  Comines,  and  has,  in  consequence,  given  us,  to  the 
life,  Louis  XI.  and  his  fiery  opponent,  Charles  of  Burgundy, 
with  their  respective  courts  and  favourites.  He  has  dissected 
the  character  of  the  former  with  consummate  dexterity :  its 
mingled  timidity  and  self-possession,  craft  and  superstition, 
policy  and  overweening  confidence,  are  displayed  with  a  skill 
and  Keepings  that  make  it  entirely  effective.  The  story  is,  in 
substance,  nothing  more  than  the  success  of  a  Scottish  adven- 
turer, pennyless,  but  noble  '  by  fifteen  descents/  in  the  latter 
half  or  the  fifteenth  century>  out  the'  accessaries  are  so  admi- 
rably adapted,  the  dialogue  is  so  perfectly  dramatic,  the 
descriptions  are  so  vivid,  and  the  narrative  so  rapidly  carried 
on,  that  the  reader  is  too  much  occupied  and  interested  to 
perceive  the  meaereness  of  the  plot.  As  usual,  there  is  an 
induction,  in  which  the  ruined  chateau  and  shattered  antique 
library  of  a  returned  Emigrant  make  a  conspicuous  figure ;  and 
the  Author  affects  a  disclaimer  of  identity  with  Sir  Walter 
Scott,  his  '  distinguished  literary  countryman.' 

<  It  was  upon  a  delicious  summer  morning,  before  the  sun  had 
assumed  its  scorching  power,  and  while  the-  dews  yet  cooled  and 
perfumed  the  air,  that  a  joulh  coming  firom  the  north-eastwsrd# 
approached  the  ford  of  a  small  river,  or  rather  a  brge  brooki  tribu* 
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iaiv  to  tine  Cher,  neetr  to  the  royal  caEsfle  of  nessis,  ivkofo  Aurk  tad 
imiltlplied  battlements  rose  in  the  back»groand  met  die  esftenmt 
^srefll  widi  which  they  were  8QiT0iiiKledr...«..On  the  bank  of  the 
Kbov^ementiotoed  l^ook,,  oppMite  to  that  which  the  travder 
approaohhi^,  two  inen,  who  ajppeared  in  deep  comrewatioi^ 
nam  tkae  to  tme,  to  watch  hit  ttiotioBs..* 

iThe  youth,  Quenthi  Durwatd  of  cotirse,  is  ^escrfbedms  iMlSt, 
Jiandsome,  and  active;  the  principal  of  the  two. persons  who 
Vrere  observing  bis  advance,  makes  a  very  different  figure. 

*  The  eldest  and  most  remarkable  of  these  men  in  dress  •aad 
appearance,  resembled  the  merchant  or  shopkeeper  of  the  .peiioJL 
Ills  jerkin,  hose,  and  doak,  were  of  a  dark,  uniform  colour,  bat  wora 
so  threadbare,  that  the  acute  young  Scot  conceived,  that  the  wearer 
must  be  either  very  rich  or  very  poor,  probably  the  former.  The 
ifashion  of  the  dress  was  close  and  shorty— a  kind  of  garments  wUch 
were  not  then  held  decorous  among  gentry,  or  even  the  superior  dan 
^f  citizens,  who  generally  wore  loose  gowns  which  descended  below 
the  middle  of  the  leg. 

*  The  eiipression  of  this  man's  countenance  was  partly  attractive, 
partly  forbidding.  His  strong  features,  sunk  cheeks,  and  hoUow 
'eyes,  had,  nevertheless,  an  expression  of  shrewdness  and  humour 
congenial  to  the  character  of  the  young  adventurer.  But  then, 
those  same  sunken  eyes,  from  under  the  shrewd  of  thick  black 
eyebrows,  had  something  that  was  at  once  commanding  and  sinister* 
[Perhaps  this  effect  was  increased  by  the  low  fur  cap,  much  depresscid 
on  the  forehead,  and  adding  to  the  shade  from  under  which  those 
'eyes  peered  out;  but  it  is  certain  that  the  young  stranger  htA  some 
difficulty  to  reconcile  his  looks  with  the  meanness  of  his  appearance 
in  other  respects.  His  cap,  in  particular,  in  which  all  men  of  any 
quality  displayed  either  a  orooch  of  gold  or  of  silver,  was  ornamented 
with  a  paltry  image  of  the  Virgin,  in  lead,  such  as  the  poorer.sort  of 
•pilgrims  bring  from  Loretto.' 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  apprise  our  readers,  that  this  is  vi 
accurate  portrait  of  Louis  Xl„  or  that  his  younger,  shorter, 
and  stouter  companion,  with  his  *  down-looking  visage'  and 
'  ominous  smile,'  was  his  trusty  Provost-Marshal,  Tristan 
l*Hermite,  the  punctual  executioner  of  his  sanguinary  com^ 
mands. 

The  river  was  in  flood,  and  the  youth  shouted  an  inqniiy 
respecting  its  fordability,  but,  receiving  no  answer,  entered^^ 
stream  without  any  other  precaution  than  laying  aside  bufikuis. 
In  an  instant  he  was  carried  off  his  legs,  but  being  a  bold  and 
practised  swimmer,  he  reached  the  other  side  in  safety.  Ex- 
asperated at  the  negligence  which  had  thus  allowed  him  to 
endanger  his  life,  he  oegins  to  quarrel  with  the  worthy  Tristair; 
*but  the  elder  companion  interferes,  and  after  a  dialogue  of 
some  length,  in  which  Quehtin  gives  a  summarybut  satisfiu> 
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lory  account  of  himself,  Maitre  Pierre  (the  King's  assumed 
liame)  takes  the  Scot  under  his  guidance,  and  they  set  off  for 
the  Tillage  of  Plessis.  In  their  route  across  the  park,  they 
pass  near  the  castle,  a  large,  dark,  strong  fortification  witn 
a  triple  wall  and  fosse. 

*  His  cpmpaofen  tdd  him  that  the  environs  of  the  castle,  except 
the  single  wmding  path  by  which  the  portal  might  be  safely  ap- 
^iroached*  were,  nke  the  thickets  through  which  they  had  pass^^ 
surrounddl  with  every  species  of  hidden  nitfofl,  snare,  and  gin,  to  , 
entrap  the  wretch  who  should  venture  thitner  without  a  guide ;  thai 
iapon  the  walls  were  constructed  certain  cradles  of  iron,  called 
msMms*  neOif  from  which  the  sentinels,  who  were  regularly  posted 
thcve,  could  take  deliberate  aim  at  any  who  should  attempt  to  enter 
without  the  proper  signal  or  paas*word  of  the  day/ 

A  little  further  on,  they  pass  an  oak-tree  on  which  hangs 
tile  body  of  a  man,  a  victim  of  the  King's  justice  or  cruelty. ; 
An  exhibition  not  unfrequently  displayed  on  trees  and  gibbets 
in  the  vicinity  of  his  abode.  At  length  they  reach  an  hostelry 
where  the  monarch  was  well-known  to  the  landlord.  Pre- 
serving his  incognito,  he  orders  an  abundant  breakfast  for 
Quentm,  whose  appetite,  at  all  times  somewhat  of  the  keenest, 
was  now  sharpened  by  long  abstinence,  and  made  desperate 
havoc  in  a  noole  pate  de  rerigord,  and  other  viands  of  equal 
gout :  nor  does  he  decline  an  occasional  draught  of  delicious 
9111  de  Beaulne.  Maitre  Pierre's  fare  was  of  a  less  solid  kind, 
and  viras  brought  in  by  a  lovely,  dark-haired  girl,  who  awakens 
in  Durward  feelings  of  a  very  tender  kind.  At  length,  the 
King  quits  his  companion,  having  previously  presented  him 
with  a  silver  cup,  half  full  of  money  of  the  same  metal.  In 
the  course  of  their  conversation  it  had  appeared,  that  the  im- 
mediate object  of  Quentin's  visit  to  this  neighbourhood  was  to 
seek  an  interview  with  his  maternal  uncle,  Ludovic  Lesly, 
sumamed,  from  an  enormous  scar  on  his  right  cheek,  le  Balafre. 
This  relative  was  in  the  Archer^guard,  composed  entirely  of 
Scottish  gentlemen  of  noble  blood,  to  which  the  immediate 
defence  of  the  royal  person  was  entrusted,  and  which  was 
distin^ished  by  peculiar  privileges,  rich  armour  and  clothing, 
and  high  pay.  Ludovic  is  represented  as  a  tall,  powerful  man, 
remarkable  for  steady  coura^,  but,  in  all  respects,  a  mere 
soldier ;  and  when  he  learns,  in  the  interview  with  his  nephew, 
that  he  is  the  sole  survivor  of  the  family  of  Durward,  haying 
barely  escaped  with  life  from  the  fray  which  exterminated  his 
race,  he  contents  himself  with  giving  orders  for  masses  to  be 
said  in  behalf  of  the  souls  of^his  kindred.  Lesly  is  soon 
called  away  to  duty,  and  his  young  relative  amuses  himself 
with  a  solitary  walk  along  the  banks  of  the  Cher.     His  stroll 
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proves  an  eventful  one,  for,  after  some  unpleasant  miBUnder^ 
standings  with  different  persons  whom  he  meets^  he  at  laat 
comes  upon  a  groupe  of  peasants  standing  near  some  chesnut 
trees,  on  one  of  which  hangs  a  man,  whose  limbs  are  still  qui^ 
verins  with  the  convulsions  of  death.  Without  heeding  the 
significant  gesture  of  a  by-stander  who  points  to  the  moe  im- 
pression of  a  Jkur  de  lis  on  the  bark,  he  springs  into  the  tree, 
and  cuts  down  the  corpse,  whose  heavy  fall  on  the  ^und  an- 
nounces that  life  was  completely  gone.  While  busied  in  en- 
deavouring to  restore  animation,  Quentin  is  surrounded  by  a 
band  of  gipsies,  whose  wild  and  savage  appearance  is  most 
picturesquely  described;  and  their  lamentations  and  active 
efforts  to  bring  back  the  extinguished  snark  of  existence,  ahew 
the  victim  to  nave  been  one  of  their  trine.  They  are  Boon  in- 
terrupted in  their  business  by  the  appearance  of  the  Provost 
and  his  guard,  who  succeed  in  seizing  on  a  few  prisoners,  and 
among  them,  the  luckless  Scotsman,  whose  protestations  of  in- 
nocence are  quite  in  vain;  the  halter  is  round  his  neck,  and  the 
hangmen,  Trois  Echelles  and  Petit  Andre  are  urgine  him  for^ 
ward  to  the  tree,  when  one  of  the  Archer^^guard,  finding  him  to 
be  a  Scotsman,  interferes ;  and  shortly  after,  Ludovic  Lesly  and 
a  party  of  his  friends,  ride  up  and  rescue  him  from  the  disap- 
pointed cruelty  of  Tristan  and  his  associates.  Quentin  ia  en- 
rolled in  the  royal  guard  as  his  uncle's  esquire,  and,  on  his  first 
appearance  on  duty  at  court,  is  recognised  by  Louis,  who  re- 
quires to  know  '  the  year,  day,  hour,  and  minute  of  bis  birth.' 
From  these  important  data,  the  King's  astrologer  calculates  the 
youth's  horoscope,  and  ascertains  a  mysterious  connexion  be- 
tween his  fortunes  and  those  of  the  monarch,  which  induces 
the  latter  to  employ  him  immediately  on  confidential  service. 

While  at  the  little  inn  in  the  village  of  Plessis,  the  '  dark- 
'  browed  damsel'  had  awakened  a  considerable  interest  in  Dur- 
ward's  mind,  and  a  subsequent  glimpse  of  a  *  white,  round 
'  arm'  at  a  turret  window,  and  the  sound  of  a  delicions  voice 
3inging  to  the  lute  an  ancient  roundelay,  had  deepened  the 
impression,  and  stimulated  his  curiosity.  He  now  finds  that 
the  fair  tenant  of  the  auberge,  is  no  less  a  personage  than 
Isabelle,  Countess  of  Croye,  who,  under  the  guidance  of  her 
relative  the  Countess  Hameline,  had  fled  from  the  court  of 
Burgundy  to  avoid  having  an  ill-suited  husband  forced 
upon  her  by  the  Duke,  A  haughty  defiance  firom  the  latter 
is  delivered  to  Louis  by  the  Count  de  Crevecoeur,  the 
ambassador  of  Charles  ;  and  the  former,  anxious  to  conceal  his 
harbourage  of  the  fair  fugitives,  sends  them  away,  under  an 
escort  commanded  by  Quentin,  who  has  thus  the  exquisite  de* 
light  of  attending  on  his  '  lady-love,'  through  a  periloas  jour- 
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ney.  Perilous,  indeed,  it  proves  to  be*;  for  the  King,  as  usual, 
vfZB  playing  a  double  game.  Ostensibly  he  was  consi^hg 
the  countesses  to  the  honourable  guardianship  of  the  Prince- 
Bishop  of  Liege,  whik  he  had  made  private  arrangements  for 
intercepting  them  on  their  route,  and  giving  them  up  to  the 
tender  mercies  of  William  de  la  Marck,  the  Boar  of  Ardennes; 
a  monster  of  cruelty  and  ugliness,  whose  services  were  to 
be  secured  by  the  band  and  estates  of  the  lovely  Isabelle. 
This  design  was  to  have  been  effected  by  the  intervention  of  a 
gipsy  guide,  but  it  is  effectually  defeated  bv  the  shrewdness, 
activity,  and  courage  of  the  young  Scot.  He  first  unhorses 
the  Duke  of  Orleans,  and  engages,  with  doubtful  success,  the 
celebrated  Dunois,  who  had  reluctantly  engaged  himself  to 
assist  the  former  in  his  rash  attempt  to  carry  off  Isabelle,  with 
whose  charms  the  Prince  had  been  irresistibly  stricken,  though 
under  positive  engagements  to  the  younger  daughter  of  Louis. 
Quentin  afterwards  detects  the  treacherous  machinations  of 
Hayraddin  Maugrabin,  the  gipsy,  and  by  an  alteration  in  the 
route,  conveys  his  charge  in  saiety  to  the  court  of  Liege.  The 
guide  and  his  monturt  are  thus  described. 

'  The  low  size,  and  wild,  shaggy,  untrained  state  of  the  animal, 
reminded  Quentin  of  the  mountain  breed  of  horses  in  his  own  coun- 
try, but  this  was  much  more  finely  limbed,  and,  with  the  same  appear* 
ance  of  hardness,  was  more  rapid  in  its  movements.  The  head,  par- 
ticularly, which,  in  the  Scottish  poney,  is  often  lumpish  and  heavy, 
was  small  and  well-placed  in  the  neck  of  this  animal,  with  thin  jaws, 
full  sparkling  eyes,  and  expanded  nostrils. 

*The  rider  was  even  more  sinf^ular  in  his  appearance  than  the 
horse  which  he  rode,  though  that  was  extremely  unlike  the  horses  of 
France.    Although  he  managed  his  palfrey  with  great  dexterity,  he 
sat  with  his  feet  in  broad  stirrups,  something  resembling  a  shovel,  so 
short,  that  his  knees  were  well-nigh  as  high  as  the  pommel  of  his 
saddle.    His  dress  was  a  red  turban  of  smiul  size,  in  which  he  wore 
a  sullied  plume,  secured  by  a  clasp  of  silver ;  his  tunic,  which  was 
shaped  like  those  of  the  Estradiots,  a  sort  of  troops  whom  the  Vene- 
tians at  that  time  levied  in  the  provinces  on  the  eastern  side  of  their 
gulf,  was  green  in  colour,  and  tawdrily  laced  with  gold.    He  wore 
ytery  wide  drawers  or  trowsers  of  white,  though  none  of  the  cleanest, 
which  gathered  beneath  the  knee,  and  his  swarthy  legs  were  quite 
bare,  unless  for  the  complicated  laces  which  bound  a  pair  of  sandals 
on  his  feet ;  he  had  no  spurs,  the  edge  of  his  large  stirrups  being  so 
sharp  as  to  serve  to  goaa  the  horse  in  a  very  severe  manner.    In  a 
crimson  sash  this  singular  horseman  wore  a  dagger  on  the  right  side, 
and  on  the  left  a  short,  crooked  Moorish  swoni,  and  by  a  tarnished 
baldrick  over  the  shoulder  hung  the  horn  which  announced  his  ap- 
proach.    He  had  a  swarthy  and  sun-burnt  visage,  with  a  thin  beard, 
and  piercing  dark  eyes,  a  well-formed  mouth  and  nose,  and  other  fea- 
tures whith  might  have  been  pronounced  handsome,  but  for  the  black 
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elf-Jpcki  wbich  hung  around  his  hce,  and  die  air  of  .wikbMi 
€i9>aciatioDi  which  rather  seemed  to  indicate  a  savage,  than  a  cn 


man.* 


Tlus  strange  companion  seemed  to  be  much  interestfl 
4e  appearance  of  the  ladies,  and  not  only '  turned  his  h^ 
*  far  mfik  as  he  could,  to  peer  at  them/ Dut^  with  a  nidi 
like  facility  of  twisiting  and  distorting  the  natural  posiiicK 
his  body, '  acrewe^  his  whole  person  round  on  the  saddle'  i 
to  coounand  a  more  complete  view.  Not  much  pleased  at 
rude  inspection,  Durward  rode  up  to  interpose ;  and  we  i 
xute  the  most  characteristic  passages  of  the  dialogue  w 
followed. 

*  **  Methinksy  friend,  you  will  prove  but  a  blind  guide,  if  you 
at  the  tail  of  your  horse,  rather  than  his  ears/' 

*  **  And  if  f,  were  actually  blind,'^^  answered  the  Bobemisn^ 
w;ould  guide  you  through  any  county  in  this  realm  of  Prance^  'a 
thqse  adjoining  to  it.** 

'  "  Yet  you  are  no  Frenchman  born,"  said  the  Scot. 
'  **  I  am  not,"  answered  the  guide. 

*  '<  What  countryman,  then,  are  you  ?"  demanded  Quentin. 
<«  I  am  of  no  country,"  answered  the  guide. 

'  '*  How!  of  no  country  T  repeated  the  Scot. 

*  "  l{pi".^n8wered  the  Bohemian,  **  of  none.  I  am  a  Ziogsn 
JSohemian,  an  Egyptian,  or  whatever  the  £uro»sans,  in  their  diflkii 
languages,  m^y  choose  to  call  our  people;  but  1  have  no  oomUijJ 

* ''  Are  you  a  Christian  T  asked  the  Scotchman. 
'  The  Bohemian  shook  his  head. 

*  **  Dor,"  said  Quentin,  (for  there  was  little  toleratioQ  in  the  ■ 
of  Catholicism  in  those  days,)  *'  doest  thou  worship  Mahoiari  ?^ 

•«No." 

*  **  Are  you.a.pagan,  then,  or  what  are  you  i^ 
<  "  I  have  no  religion."- •  •  •  •  • 

'  Dprward  8tartepf,back.*  •  •  •  He  recovered  from  his  astomishnieat 
ask  where.bis  guide  usually  dwelt. 

.<  <«  Wherever  I  chance  to  be, for  the  time,"  replied  the  Bobemb 
**  I  have  no  home." 

*  **  How  do  you  guard  your  property  V 

*  **  Excepting  the  clothes  which  I  wear,  and  the  horse  I  ride  on 
have  no  property." 

<  **  Who  is  your  leader,  and  commands  you  ?'' 

*  •*  The  Father  of  our  tribe— if  I  choose  to  obey  hini,*  said  | 
guide^^  otherwise  I  have  no  commander.'' 

*  **  You  are  then,"  said  the  wondering  querist,  «'  destitute  of  j 
that  other  men  are  combined  by ;— you  have  no  law,  no  leader,'; 
setUed  means  of  subsistence,  no  house  or  home.  You  have,  jrij 
Heaven  compassiona^te  you,  no  country — and,  may  Heaven  enl^^t 
and.  forgive  you,  you  have  no  God !  What  is  it  that  remains  to 
deprived  of  govcmmcntf  domestic  happiness,  and  religion  /** 
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'  <*  "  I  lunre  liberty,'*  said  the  Bohcmiaft-— ^  I  jcsrouch  -U  i»o  4NM-r- 
^ey  no  one-^respect  no  one,— I  gQ  ^here  I  wiU— i|iire  ^s  I  quh- 
and  dk  vhoi  my  day  comet." 

*^  lloinii  is  a  wandering  r^ce,  unknown  to  the  nationi  of  £^urop|B 

Wbtnoe  do  Jthey  derive  their  oriein  ?^ 

'  ^  Imayjiot  t^  you,"'  answered  the  Bohemian. 

*  <<  Are  you  not  sprang  from  those  trfl>es  of  Iicael  w4iich  were 
carried  into  captitity  beyond  the  great  river  Euphrates?*'  «aid  Quen- 
tin 

***  Had  we  been  so,''  answered  the  Bohemian,  ^  we  had  followed 
their  faith,  and  practised  their  rites." 

***  Thou  sneakest  too  well  for  one  who  hatb  lived  always  in  thy 
fikby  horde,  said  rthe  Scot. 

*  •<  I  have  learned  some  of  ;tbe  knowledge  of  this  land  "  said  Hay- 
raddin.-*---*'  When  I  was  a  little  boy,  our  tribe  was  chased  by  thie 
hunters  after  human  flesh.  An  arrow  went  through  my  mother's 
head,  and  she  died.  I  was  entangled  in  the  blanket  on  her  shoulders, 
and  was  taken  by  the, pursuers.  A  Pficst  begged  me  from  the  Pro- 
vost's archers,  and  trained  me  up  in  Prankish  k^uming  for  two  or  three 
years." 

'  **  How  came  you  to  part  with  hioi  V'  demanded  Durward. 

*  y  1  stole  money  from  him-^yen  the  God  which  he  worshippedj^" 
answered  Hiurradcun,  with.perfect  cam^osure ;  <<  he  detected  me,  and 
rl^eat  me-^--tI  stabbed  him  y^itbmy  kiufe»  fled  to  the  woods,  and  wi0 
again  united  to  my  people." 

*  **  Wretch,"  said  Durwardt  *'  did  you  murder  your  bene&ctor  ?" 

*  **  What  had  he  to  do  to  burden  me  with  hjs  uenefits  ?  The  Zin- 
gaso  boy  .was  no  house*bred  cur  to  doff  the  heels,  of  his  paster,  apd 
crouch  beneath  his.  Mows,  for  scraps  of  food.  He  was  the  imprisonecl 
wolf«whelp,  which  at  the  first  opportunity  broke  his  chaui,  rended 

.his.  nuttfeer^  aad  returned  to  his  wilderness.  ' 

« 

To  an  inquiry  whether  their  claims  to  a  knowledge  of  futu- 
rity were  just,  Hayraddin  answered. 

<  **  We  pretend  to  it*  •  •  -and  it  is  with  juftice." 

<  <*  How  can  it  be  that  ao  high  a  gift  is  bestowed  on  90  abject  a 
aace  ?"  said  Quentin. 

*  *^  Can  I  tell  you  ^  •  •  •  Yes,  I  may  indeed,  but  it  is  when  you  shall 
explain  to  me  why  the  dog  can  trace  the  footste|)t  of  a  man,  while 
■yin,  the  nobler  ..animal,  aaih  no  power  to  trace  xboae  of  the  dog. 
tEbese  powers  whichseem  to  you  so.wmderful.  Are  iostinctive  in qut 


De  la  Marck,  disappointed  of  his  prejr,  determines,  with  the 
aid  of  the  disaffectea  Liegeois,  to  surprise  the  fortified  palace 
of  the  bishop.  The  night  assaul^  with  the  scenes  of  norr9r 
that  attended  it,  are  described  with  ail  the  distinctness  and 
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powerful  effect  peonliar  to  this  Writer.  Hayraddin  hai  a  daep 
part  in  this  transaction ;  but,  from  motives  of  gratitade  to 
Quentin — we  should  previously  have  intimated  that  the  hnif 
which  the  latter  had  cut  down  from  the  tree,  at  the  comnmoai 
ment  of  his  adventures,  was  that  of  Zamet,  the  brothflr  rf 
Hayraddin — he  determines  on  saving  him  and  the  CooiilHi 
Uameline,  who,  though  a  somewhat  faded  beauty,  has  laUeBB 
love  with  the  youth.  By  an  easy  equivoque,  Quentin  siqypoiM 
his  prize  to  be  the  Lady  Isabelle,  and,  on  discovering  hia  isn^ 
hastens  back  to  the  castle  in  search  of  her,  leaving  TToyn^lii^ 
to  the  care  of  the  Zingaro.  With  some  hazard  ancT  diflBicolfefk 
he  succeeds,  but  finds  it  impossible  to  carry  her  off  witho^ 
the  aid  of  Pavilion,  a  rich  Syndic  of  Liege,  and  one  of  tti 
leaders  of  the  insurrection.  The  gates,  however,  are  aeciinl 
by  the  orders  of  the  Boar  of.  Ardennes,  and  the  whole  paiM 
with  poor  Isabelle,  muffled  in  a  cloak,  and  nearly  inaeiiaiM 
with  terror,  are  compelled  to  enter  the  great  hall  of  the  pala64 
where  that  ruffian  is  revelling  with  his  men,  after  the  exertna 
of  the  assault.  The  vivid  description  of  this  scene  is  fiur  in 
long  for  our  limits,  but  a  few  sections  will  sufficiently  exhibp 
the  vigour  with  which  it  is  portrayed. 


*  The  soldiers  and  officers  sat  around  the  table*  mtermized 
the  men  of  Lieee,  some  of  them  of  the  very  lowest  deacripliDi; 
amons  whom  Nikkei  Blok,  the  butcher*  placed  near  De  la  Hard 
himself,  was  distinguished  by  his  tucked  up  sleeves,  which  dkplml 
arms  smeared  to  the  elbows  with  blood,  as  was  the  cleaver  whidi'M 
on  the  table  before  him.  The  soldiers  wore,  most  of  theni»  tM 
beards  Ions  and  grisly,  in  imitation  of  their  leader ;  had  th^  hair 
plaited  and  turned  upwards,  in  the  manner  that  might  best  impraa 
the  natural  ferocity  of  their  appearance ;  and  intoxicated,  aa  oMrif 
of  them  seemed  to  be,  partly  with  the  sense  of  triumph*  and  pai^ 
with  the  long  libations  of  wme  which  they  had  been  quafli^gi  pn^ 
sented  a  spectacle  at  once  hideous  and  disgusting/ 


*  The  preparations  for  the  feast  had  been  as  disorderly  as  the  qai* 
lity  of  the  companv.  The  whole  of  the  bishop's  plate,  nay,  cMi 
that  belonging  to  the  Church — for  the  Boar  of  Ardennes  regaided 
not  tlie  imputation  of  sacrilege — ^were  mingled  with  black  jacks,  ff 
huge  tankards  made  of  leather*  and  drinking-horns  of  the  most'Adi- 
nary  description. 

*  Amidst  the  wild  licence  assumed  bv  the  soldiers  of  De  la  Mmiii 
one  who  was  excluded  from  the  table  (a  Lanzknecht*  remarkablalir 
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carriedl 

ing  it  should  atone  for  his  loss  of  the  share  of 

The  leader  laughed  till  hb  sides  shook*  at  a  jest  so  congenial  to  1^ 

character  of  the  company ;  but  wb^n  anotneri  less  reoownedt  ^ 
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would  teenii  for  audacity  in  battle,  ventured  on  using  the  same  free- 
dom, De  la  Marck  instantly  put  a  check  to  a  jocular,  practice,  which 
would  soon  luive  cleared  his  table  of  all  the  more  valuable  deco* 
rmtionsw  **  Ho  1  by  the  spirit  of  the  thunder !"  he  exclaimed, 
**  those  who  dare  not  be  men  when  thej  face  the  enemy,  must  not 
pretend  to  be  thieves  among  their  friends.  What !  thou  frontless 
dasterd  thoo— thou  who  didst  wait  for  opened  gate  and  lowered  bridge, 
wfaen  Conrade  Horst  forced  his  way  over  moat  and  wall,  must  tnau 
bo  mabqpert?— -Knit  him  up  to  the  staunchions  of  the  hall-window ! 
—He  shall  beat  time  with  his  feet,  while  we  drink  a  cup  to  his  safe 
patwflgfti** 

•  Ae  doom  was  scarce  sooner  pronounced  than  accomplished ;  and 
ia  a  monsent  the  wretch  wrestled  out  his  last  agonies,  suspended 
firom  the  iron  bars.  His  body  still  hung  there  when  Quentin  and 
die  others  entered  the  hall,  and,  intercepting  the  pale  moon-beam, 
fhrew  on  the  Castle-floor  an  uncertain  shadow,  which  dubiously, 
vet  fi^arfully,  intimated  the  nature  of  the  substance  that  produced 

*  The  Bishop  of  Liege,  Louis  of  Bourbon,  was  dragged  into  the 
ImD  of  his  own  palace,  oy  the  brutal  soldieiy.  The  disnevelled  state 
of  his  hair,  beard,  and  attire,  bore  witness  to  the  ill-treatment  he 
bad  already  received ;  and  some  of  his  sacerdotal  robes  hastily  tiung 
tnwtsr  him,  appeared  to  have  been  put  on  in  scorn  and  ridicule  of  his 
quality  and  cnaracter. 

The  bearing  of  the  ecclesiastic  is  noble  and  impressive ;  he 
jreproaches  De  la  Marck  with  his  crimes,  and  enjoins  on  him 
contrition  and  penance. 

'  While  Louis  of  Bourbon  proposed  these  terms,  in  a  tone  as  de- 
cided as  if  he  still  occupied  his  episcopal  throne,  and  as  if  the  usurper 
biMWiled  a  suppliant  at  his  feet,  the  tjrrant  slowly  raised  himself  in  his 
diair ;  the  amazement  with  which  he  was  at  first  filled,  giving  way 
mdiiidly  to  rage,  until,  as  the  bishop  ceased,  he  looked  to  Nikkei 
Blok,  and  raised  his  finger,  without  speaking  a  word.  The  rufiSan 
struck,  as  if  he  had  been  doing  his  omce  in  the  common  shambles ; 
and  the  murdered  Bishop  sunk,  -without  a  groan,  at  the  foot  of  his 
own  ^iscopal  throne.' 

The  Liegeois,  though  they  were  a  turbulent  race,  and  had 
conspired  to  throw  on  the  easy  yoke  of  the  Bishop,  were  not 
so  far  hardened  aa  to  tolerate  this  sight  of  horror.  A  tumult 
•rises,  of  which  the  result  promises  to  have  been  the  entire 
cstermination  of  the  insurgents  by  the  better  armed  and  more 
wirlike  satellites  of  William,  but  for  the  spirited  conduct  of 
Qoontin,  who  seizes  upon  a  youth,  the  natural  son  of  De  la 
Marck,  and  with  drawn  dagger,  threatens  his  life  unless  a 
■top  were  put  to  the  imminent  massacre.  His  uniform,  that 
of  tbe  Archer- guard,  supports  his  claim  to  be  considered  as 
die  enroy  of  Louis,  the  kUy  and  protector  of  the  Boar  of  Ar-^ 
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dennes^  nni  he  succeeds  by  firamesB  and  faitropidUy  in'wi^ 
drawiug  this  whole  partjr  frooi  thft  Castle.  After  sooicr  fiulfcar 
advetitHre8>  he  places  his  fait  charge  in  safety  at  tibe  coart  if 
the  Dnke  of  Burgundy. 

The  remainder  of  the  Story  turns  on  the  Binguktr  detMloi- 
hation  which  was  carried  into  execution  by  Louis  XL  mhtk 
he  voluntarily  put  himself  into  th^  hands  of  his  rind  st  Vth 
ronne.    The  craft  of  the  French  king,  with  his  anxieties,  ap- 
prehensionsp   and  his  various  manceuvres,  are  adaurabfv  ih 
tailed ;  and  the  struggles  between  violent  emotion,  self-mtov 
6st,  and  honourable  feelin£»  in  the  breast  of  ChmUmg  art 
powerfully  drawn.    Philip  de  Comiues,  and  other  leadiag  qlM 
raoters  of  the  Burgundian  courts  figure  conspicuously  on  Ihl 
seette.    Hie  main  narmtive,  tvith;  its  various  underpMs,  nvlr 
becomes  too  complicated  for  analysis.     In  the  meaA  tUM( 
Quentin^s  amour  with  the  Lady  of  Croye,  goes  forward  taaSI 
multiplied  difficulties,  until  her  hand  is  offered  by  Charley,  ftl 
any  noble  adventurer  who  shall  bring  him  the  head  of  I>e*Is 
Marck,  the  murderer   of  the  good  Bishop  of  Liege.    *tts 
battle  fought  by  the  allied  Burffundians  aad  French  aguost 
Uie  Liegeois  and  the  Boar  of  Armnnesp  is  portrayed  with  gnat 
force  and  spirit.    De  la  Marck,  aware  of  the  efforts  that  wiB 
be  made  personally  against  him,  changes  his  usual  armour  and 
bearings ;  but  Durward,  having  been  made  acquainted,  thfoiwh 
a  communication  from  Isabelle,  with  this  circumstance,  sinsta 
him  out,  and  has  nearly  obtained  the  victory,  when  caOecTttf 
hy  the  shrieks  of  a  damsel  in  the  hands  of  the  licenttons  8ol« 
dieiy.    The  business,  however,  is  finished  by  le  Btdafri^  whs 
willingly  resigns  the  lady^  hand  to  his  nephew.    In  Uiis  bnsf 
sketch,  we  have,  of  necesbity,  passed  over  a  nukitude  of 
characters  and  events ;  but  it  would  be  unfair  to  the  Ztngme^ 
Aot  to  record  his  fate*    Having  delivered,  in  the  assumed  dia* 
racter  of  a  herald,  an  insulting  message  ftom  De  la  Murck  to 
Charles  the  Bold,  he  is  first  baited  by  dogs,  and  then  hanged^ 
bequeathing  his  purse  and  his  horse  to  Quentin. 

Art.  IV.  RemarhaUe  Pastaget  m  the  lif^  </  WiXUeLm  Kigin  s  writtatf 
W  Himtelf,  and  edited  from  the  Origiiial  Msnuscriptt  with  NeSsi 
and  AddiUont.  By  William  Orsw.  Saudi  8vo.  pp.  16«.  Fm 
5s.  Od.    London.  18S3. 

THE  publication  of  this  manuscript  memoir  is  in  some  mea*  V 
sure  owing  to  the  appearance  or  "  Peveril  of  the  Peak.*  ( 
It  is  perhaps  &e  best  result  of  those  fascinating  but  excepti? 
enable  productions  now  known  by  the  name  of  the  Scotdi 
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By  tbat  they  have  indirectly  led  to  the  illuitt&tion  of  Mrre- 
iterestlne  periods  of  English  history,  by  means  df  th^ 
I  which  have  followed  in  their  wake,  and  '  partaken  iihe 
/  '  The  attentive  reader  of  that  work,'  says  Mr.  Orme, 
ine  to  the  above-mentioned  novel,  '  who  may  deign  to 
Ikis  eye  over  the  following  pikges,' 

b  be  ttrack  with  various   points  of  reftfemblitnee  between  its 
lucd  hero  Major  Bridgenorthy  and  the  honest  aiid  venehible 
m  Eiffin.    Both  belonged  to  the  same  class  of  tdigidos  prtt- 
i;  both  made  considenUile  fortones  durioff  the  period  of  civil 
dn ;  both  exercised  Uieir  talents  in  the  field,  and  their  gifb  in 
urdi ;  and  both  were  the  subjects  of  heavy  domestic  misfortupes, 
•d  in  religious  persecutioni  or  in  the  calamities  of  political  in- 
•    Here>  however,  I  most  stop.    Bridgenorth  is  a  caricature, 
eature  of  fiction,  and  designed  to  ridicule  either  the  profession 
I  weaknesses  of  religious  persons.    Kiffin  is  a  real  character^ 
ising,  it  is  true,  a  lew  peculiarities,  biit  imb6dying  the  isiA- 
il  excellencies  of  Christianity,  which  the  Author  of  the  Scob- 
levels  seems  little  capable  ofestimating.  In  dhis  last  produdibo, 
1,  there  is  a  greater  tone  of  moderauoh  in  re^d  tb  religion^ 
h  some  of  his  former  worlcs.    There  is  an  admisstolit  that  **  his 
m  IS  faintly  traced  to  his  Cameronian"— -a  poor  apology  fi»r  his 
hteous  treatment  of  the  patriotic  and  persecuted  covenanters, 
itttfaor  of  **  Peverir  still  considers  *<  hvjpoctisjr  and  enthusiartn" 
19  in  the  vocabulary  of  tbe  world  for  the  religion  of  the  JBible)' 
food  for  ridicule  and  satire.^   **  Yet,''  he  says,  **  t  am  sensible 
e  difficulty  of  holding  fanaticism  up  to  laughter  or  abhorreace* 
ut  using  colouring  which  itoay  give  offence  to  the  sincerely  worthy 
eli^ous.    Many  things  are  Ikwftal  which  ^re  not  coAVenreht ;  ataid 
are  many  tones  of  feeling  which  are  too  ilesttefctable  to  be  in- 
I,  Uioogh  we  do  not  altogether  sympathize  #itn  tHem."    If  this 
€  a  testimony  of  homage  to  truth,  it  is  at  least  a  defeiMde  to 
c  feeling;  and  every  step  in  the  return  to  right  thinking  and 
r  ought  to  be  acknowledged  with  approbation, 
iiere  is  some  reason  to  believe,'  adds  Mr.  Orihe,  '  that  an  ek* 
re  change  in  the  public  opinion  respecting  the  nature  of  genuine 
on,  has  been  silently  operating  for  a  cotksiderable  time.    AH 
dents  are  obviously  not  on  the  side  of  infidelity  and  irreligion. 
faith  of  Christ  is  not  entirely  limited  to  the  vidgar  ana  the 
died.    It  has  been  adopted  in  all  its  peculiarities,  and  manifested 
.  its  decision,  by  men  of  the  highest  order  of  intellect,  and  of  the 
brilliant  parts.    It  is  not  so  convenient  as  it  once  was,  to  decry 
jsness  as  tanaticism,  and  religious  zeal  as  madness.    It  is  dis- 
■ed  that  a  Christian  may  be  a  ^entieman,  aind  that  sourness  and 
ice  have  as  litUe  connexion  with  godliness  as  levity  and  profaine- 
This  change  in  the  public  mind  appears,  among  other  things, 
s  increased  respect  lehich  is  shewn  to  puritanical  writings — puri« 
al  characters— and  to  what  may  be  called  the  puritanical  age  of 
historv.    Even  Oliver  Cromwell  has  ceased  to  be  regarded 
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nerelj  as  a  hjpocrite  and  a  Tillain,  and  has  foond  hklorisiit  wuk 
apologists,  not  only  among  Dissenters  and  Whigs,  but  among  Chmcfa- 
men  and  Tories.' 

There  could  not  be  a  much  more  striking  proof   of  thb 
change  of  public  opinion,  than  the  deference  mich  is  paid  to 
it  by  authors  of  noveU  and  works  of  fiction.     Eren  in  the 
most  exceptionable  and  perhaps  the  finest  production  of  the 
Author  of  Waverley,   Old  Mortality,  there    are  conoessions 
made  to  the  piety  and  heroism  of  the  Cameronians«  which  dis- 
tinguish the  injustice  of  the  historical  novelist  from  the  coaner 
misrepresentations  of  party-writers  and   the  ribaldry  of  the 
satirist.     Such,  however,   was  the  character  of  those  timeSi 
and  such  the  state  of  things  in  our  own  country  in  the  daya 
of  Peveril  of  the  Peak,  that  it  would  not  perhaps  be  easy  to 
brine  home  the  charge  of  stepping  beyond  the  line  of  truth  in 
the  aepictiun  of  individual  cnaracters^    The  misrepresentatioii 
lies  in  the  sweeping  inferences  which  are  dranii  from  such  in* 
stances  when  held  up  as  specimens.    '  I  readily  grant,'  sayi 
Mr.  Orme,  '  that  during  the   period  in  which  Kiffin  lived, 
'  there  were  many  false  pretenders,  not  a  few  wild  enthusiasts, 
*  and  some  who  made  gain  hy  godliness.'    '  Many  of  the  Pn- 
'  ritans  would  have  been  singular  and  eccentric  characters 
'  though  they  had  not  adopted  a  religious  profession.'    We 
fear  that  the  general  character  of  the  age  must  be  allowed  to 
have  been  that  of  stormy  grandeur,  ratner  than  of  light  and 
purity  ;  and  such  spirits  as  Milton,  and  Howe,  and,  Hutchin- 
son were  upborne  above  the  element  of  their  times,  rather  than 
partook  of  its  influence.    We  should  not  like  to  undertake  the 
defence  of  all  the  sentiments  and  doings  even  of  the  sincerely 
religious  in  that  age,  and  should  most  assuredly  hesitate  to 
subscribe  to  many  of  the  dogmas  of  the  puritan  theology. 
Our  admiration  of  those  olden  times  is  by  no  means  unbound- 
ed, nor  do  we  think  them  to  have  been  better  than  these  we 
live  in.     But,  compared  with  the  mass  of  their  countrymen  at 
that  period,   the   party  which  furnishes  the  Novelist  or  the 
Satirist  with  his  caricature  portraits  of  fanaticism,  and  which 
contained  but  too  many  pretenders  and  counterfeits  to  serve  as 
originals  to  these  portraits,  included,  unquestionably,  by  far 
the  larger  mass  of  the  wise  and  crood ;  nor  is  it  possible  to 
hold  up  their  peculiarities  to  ridicule,  without  countenancing 
tlie  ribaldry  of  the  scoiFer  and  the  impiety  of  the  profane. 

The  misrepresentation  of  the  men  would  be  an  offence  of 
no  further  consequence  than  as  it  tends  to  perplex  and  obscure 
the  page  of  history,  were  it  not  that  something  much  mora 
mportant  than  the  character  of  any  set  of  individuals  or  of 
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mny  party,  gets  misrepresented  through  them.    They  are  dead 
and  gone»  and  all  their  private  interests  have  long  been  buried 
in  forgetfulness.    Whatever  be  their  claims  to  our  veneratioll 
as  patriots  or  as  divines,  we  have  no  further  interest  in  their 
reputation,  than  that  which,  as  Englishmen  and  as  Christians, 
we  feel  for  the  wise  and   eood  whose  names  illustrate  die 
annals  of  our  civil  and  ecclesiastical  history.    Owen  is  no 
more  to  us  than  Wicli£Re,   nor  Baxter  more  than  Latimer. 
Whatever  were  their  errors  or  their  oddities,  we  have  no  cause 
to  blush  for  the  one,  nor  to  refrain  from  a  smile  at  the  other. 
The  principles  which  we   hold   in  common  with  the    early 
Puritans  and  Nonconformists,  ally  us  as  neariv,  in  feeling  and 
in  hctt  to  Hooker,  to  Reynolds,  and  to  Leiehton,  with  whom 
they  are  now  eternally  associated.    Were  Siey  alive  at  this 
moment,  retaining  all  the  notions  of  their  age,  it  would  be 
bard  to  say  from  which  we  should  find  ourselves  differing  the 
more  widely.    '  In  many  things,'  as  Mr.  Orme  justly  remarks, 
'  we  do  not  sympathize  with  me  men  of  the  seventeenth  cen- 
'  tury ;  nor  will  the  men  of  the  twentieth,  perhaps,  svmpa- 
*  thize  with  us.'    But  even  if  we  could  consent  to  go  nirtner 
than  this,  and  give  up  the  '  professors'  of  that  age  to  the  pens 
of  Clarendon  and  of  Butler,  as  a  set  alto^ther  of  hypocrites 
and  fanatics,  our  objection  would  not  be  in  the  slimiest  de- 
gree lessened  to  the  ludicrous  exhibition  of  their  peculiarities 
as  reUgiotnsti,    In  all  such  representations,  religion  itself  must 
be  made  to  supply  the  point  of  the  jest.    There  is  nothinr 
ludicrous  in  hypocrisy;  it  is  in  itself  a  thing  simply  hateful. 
What  it  is,  then,  that  is  amusing  in  these  suspected  or  alleged 
hypocrites?    It  must  be  the  piety  which  they  affected.    Tak6 
away  their  scripture  phrases  and  reli^ous  habits,  and  you  de- 
stroy the  joke.  They  formed,  it  is  said,  a  caricature  of  religion. 
Be  it  so ;  what  other  purpose  can  the  exhibition  of  a  caricature 
answer,  than  the  castmg  ridicule  on  the  original  ?    There  must 
be  a  resemblance,  to  constitute  it  a  caricature :  there  must  have 
been  something  in  these  men  very  like  religion,  to  make  their 
hypocrisy  or  enthusiasm  pass  for  it.    Then  how  is  it  possible 
to  hold  them  up  to  ridicule  without  connecting  the  burlesque 
with  religion  itself?     Let  it  not  be  said,  that  it  was  they  who 
rendered  religion  ludicrous.     It  is  not  the  fiact.    Their  habits 
were  the  habits  of  the  times;  and  however  quaint,  or  affected, 
or  precise  they  may  seem  to  us,  they  were  no  more  ridiculous 
in  the  estimation  of  their  contemporaries,  except  to  those  who 
scoffed  at  the  Scriptures  and  the  relidon  of  the  Bible  itself, 
than  Wicliffe's  translation  of  the  Bible  was  ridiculous  in  the 
age  of  Richard  II.,  or  than  the  costume  of  our  great  grand- 
mothers was  in  the  days  of  Queen  Anne.    The  contrast  which 
Vol.  XX.  N.  S.  E 
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18  one  cause  of  the  ludicrous  effect,  is  supplied  by  the  mano 
and  dialect  of  the  several  periods.  There  can  be  no  doi 
that  the  manners  and  customs  of  the  primitive  Christiana^  ca 
they  be  portrayed  by  the  Author  of  Waverlejr,  or  had  tl 
been  autnentically  delineated  in  some  classical  Hudibi 
might  be  made  to  furnish  equal  entertainment.  And  iu 
cently  enough,  if  thdr  religion  suffered  no  prejudice  by  t 
means.  Di(»ephres,  or  Alexander  the  Coppersmith,  or  soi 
of  the  Corinthian  teacherst  might  be  made  to  occupy  the  pi 
of  Habbakkuk  Mucklewrath  or  of  Major  Bridgenorth  on 
canvass,  and  we  should  have  in  that  case  an  equally  fair  i 
undoubted  specimen  of  the  fanatics  of  the  first  century, 
question  but  those  trouble-coasts  wore  the  same  quaint  dr 
affected  the  same  unsocial  nonconformity  to  the  wond,  obser 
the  same  strange  customs,  talked  in  the  same  rude  diab 
as  Demetrius,  and  Onesiphoms,  and  Stephanai^  What  wo 
minister  food  to  ridicule,  therefore,  must  be,  not  what  disi 
guished  the  sincere  from  the  counterfeit,  but  what  both  I 
externally  in  common. 

Fanaticism,  except  in  its  wildest  excesses,  may  be  tern 
the  religion  of  weak  minds,  and  it  is  always  more  or  1 
nearly  aUied  to  real  reli^on.  Its  errors  are  the  exaggerati 
of  truth ;  its  repulsive  features  are  a  bad  copy  of  the  olame 
ori^al.  But  is  it  quite  certain  that  no  portion  of  the  disl 
or  indignant  ridicule  levelled  at  fanaticism,  is  provoked  by 
closeness  of  its  resemblance  to  true  piety,  ratner  than  by 
points  of  deviation?  Whence  arises  the  admitted  '  diffici 
'  of  holding  up  fanaticism  to  laughter  or  abhorrence  with 
'  usins  colourine  which  may  give  offence  to  the  siiicei 
'  wormy  and  refigious?'  To  us  it  appears  to  arise  sin 
from  its  being  an  imperceptible  line  of  demarcation  wt 
often  separates  the  object  of^  ridicule  from  pure  religion.  ' 
contrariety  between  fiviaticism  and  piety,  as  between  hypoc 
and  piety,  lies  less  in  the  external  manifestation  than  in 
principle  itself.  But  it  is  the  external  appearance,  the  accidi 
of  fiBumticism,  not  its  essence,  which  are  hated  or  despis 
and  these  may  chance  to  be  the  accidents  of  true  piety.  ' 
austerity  or  moroseness  of  the  fanatie  is  ridiculed ;  but  are 
seriousness  and  temperance  of  the  Christian  admired  ?  ' 
cant  phrase  is  laughed  at :  is  the  sentiment  respected  ?  T 
pretended  sanctifeir  is  despised :  is  the  saint  revered  ?  \ 
shall  say  when  the  xeal  of  the  Christian  reaches  the  pre 
point  in  the  scale,  which  marks  the  temperature  of  fanaticii 
Who  is  to  decide  when  faith  in  Divine  providence  becomes  | 
Bumptuous,  when  devotion  runs  into  enthusiasm,  pnkU 
into  craft,  heroism  into  obstinacy  ?    Shall  it  be  the  man  ^ 
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i»  himself  dcyoidof  the  substantial  qualities  of  faith,  of  de- 
votion, and  of  ardour?  Shall  it  be  tlie  novel-reader,  or  the 
writer  of  novels  ? 

Every  one  knows  that  the  harmless  oddities  of  a  friend  we 
venerate,  the  eccentricities  of  a  genius  we  admire,  the  weaknesses 
of  a  g^eat  man,  are  not  merely  pardoned  and  treated  with 
indulgence,  but  sometimes  dwelt  upon  with  fondness,  as 
a  characteristic  part  of  the  portrait  If  reli^on  itself  were 
universally  an  object  of  love  and  veneration,  it  would  in  like 
manner  redeem  from  contempt  and  heartless  ridicule,  the  human 
infirmities  which  became  associated  with  it*  But  unhappily, 
this  is  not  the  case.  Religion,  to  the  generality  of  those  who 
seek  for  amusement  in  works  of  fiction,  is  in  the  disadvan- 
tageous predicament  of  a  stranger,  whose  substantial  excel- 
lencies are  unknown,  and  who  is,  therefore,  recognised  only 
by  the  awkward  stoop,  or  inelegant  gait,  or  provincial  dialect, 
or  cynical  mien  whicn  may  happen  to  distinguish  him.  Those 
who  are  taught  to  laugh  at  the  Cameronian  or  Puritan  fanatic, 
would  not  know  the  Christian  were  they  to  meet  him;  or  if 
they  did,  they  would  soon  be  diseusted  at  finding  how  closely 
the  other  resembled  him.  How  disagreeable  must  that  neec^ 
be  in  reality,  which  is  so  near  being  ridiculous  or  detestable* 
that  when  pushed  to  what  is  deemed  an  excess,  or  associated 
with  a  few  peculiarities  of  costume,  it  becomes  so  ! 

The  frequent  use  of  Scripture  phraseology,  which  gives 
a  quaintness  and  the  appearance  of  affectation  to  the  writers  of 
the  puritanical  age,  and  which  is  stated  to  have  characterized 
even  their  familiar  intercourse,  has  furnished  infinite  store  of 
merriment  and  sarcasm,  from  the  days  of  Hudibras,  down  to 
those  of  the  Author  of  Waverley.  Ont  there  is  one  circum- 
stance which  appears  not  to  have  been  taken  into  the  account, 
in  judging  of  tne  practice  of  the  Puritans  in  this  respect;  and 
it  IS  a  consideration  which  greatly  aggravates  the  profaneness 
of  Butler :  we  refer  to  the  state  oi  the  English  language  at 
that  period.  The  phraseology  of  the  Authorized  Version  of 
the  Bible  is  now  antiquated,  and  is  on  this  account  peculiarly 
susceptible  of  a  ludicrous  effect  when  applied  to  familiar 
subjects.  But  the  translation  had  then  very  recently  been 
executed.  The  language  of  the  Bible  was  at  that  time  the 
language  of  common  life :  its  quaintness  was  the  quaintness 
of  the  age.  There  was  a  naturalness,  therefore,  in  their  use 
of  Scripture  language,  which  is  lost  to  us.  Instead  of  the 
phraseology  of  we  Puritans  being  formed  upon  the  Scripture, 
the  phraseology  of  Scripture  was  greatly  formed  upon  tneirs. 
This  must  be  allowed  to  make  some  difference  in  the  matter  of 
affectation.    Tlie  speeches  of  Cromwell  are  held  to  be  un- 
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doubted  affectation  and  cant,  and  yet,  they  are  not  more  inter* 
larded  with  Scripture,  while  they  are  fietr  less  affected,  than 
the  speeches  of  King  James.  Add  to  this»  that  the  !&igliah 
Bible  was  then  a  new  book,  and  there  was  consequently  a 
peculiar  interest  attaching  to  it,  which  may  partly  accomit  for 
the  frequency  of  quotation.  But  the  phrases  themselves  which 
are  now  so  repulsive  to  the  fastidious  ears  of  men  of  taste, 
were  for  the  most  part  as  familiar  English  as  any  which  could 
now  be  employed  to  express  the  same  idea.  Godliness  did  not 
savour  a  whit  more  of  any  theological  school,  than /liely  does 
now.  Divine  grace  was  not  more  technical  a  term  than  l)iviiie 
favour.  The  terms  which  are  most  remote  from  our  vernacular 
idiom,  come  to  us  obviously  from  the  Vul^te  and  the  Latin 
Fathers.  Of  this  description  are  justification,  election,  pre- 
destination, for  which  there  is  reason  to  regret  that  our  Trans* 
lators  did  not  find  substitutes  more  purely  English.  But  these 
theological  terms  were  by  no  means  of  Puritan  origin,  nor 
were  Uiey  restricted  to  any  theological  school.  We  attach 
ideas  to  them  in  the  present  day,  which  could  not  have  been  as- 
sociated with  them  in  the  seventeenth  century,  and  imajnna 
that  they  must  have  sounded  strange  to  that  generation.  De- 
cause  tney  are  antiquated  to  us.  The  ridicule  then,  attached 
to  the  doctrine,  not  to  the  phraseology.  Those  who  now  ridicule 
the  phraseology,  affect  to  reverence  the  doctrine.  The  wits 
and  cavaliers  of  those  days  laughed  at  the  Bible  itself,  and 
honestly  hated  all  who  pretended  to  believe  its  doctrines.  Tm- 
piety  has  now-a-days  grown  more  modest,  and  quarrels  only 
with  the  nomenclature  of  religion,  sneering  at  the  odd  dress 
and  antiquated  manner  which  piety  may  seem  to  assume.  This 
is  something  better,  as  regards  the  malignity  of  the  intention ; 
but  the  effect  of  ridicule  is  much  the  same,  whether  it  be  aimed 
at  the  doctrine,  or  at  the  phrase.  It  is  only  a  more  decent 
way  of  exploding  the  thing.  With  how  keen  a  relish  for  the 
venerable  language  of  the  Authorized  Version,  must  the  Au- 
thor of  Old  MorUJity  and  Peveril  of  the  Peak,  have  sat  down* 
after  composing  those  works,  to  the  perusal  of  the  Scriptures! 
How  admirably  prepared  must  his  readers  have  been  to  listen 
the  next  Sunday  to  Mr.  Craig,  or  Mr.  Thomson,  enforcing  the 
necessity  of  regeneration,  and  inculcating  a  godly  life ! 

The  present  memoir,  though  never  before  printed  entire, 
has  been  made  considerable  use  of  by  Noble  in  his  Memoirs 
of  the  Protector,  and  subsequently  by  Walter  Wilson  and  Mr. 
Ivimey.  We  shall  not,  therefore,  enter  into  the  details  of  the 
narrative.  As  an  illustration  of  the  history  of  the  times,  it 
will  be  found  highly  interesting.  Mr.  Kyffen  or  Kiffin  appears 
to  have  been  a  simple-minded,  prudent,  generous,  and  bene- 
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volent  man,  uniting  the  noble  Qualities  of  the  English  mer- 
chant to  the  deyout  character  ol  the  Puritan.  By  a  combi- 
nation of  functions  not  very  unusual  in  those  days,  he  was  at 
once  a  merchant»  a  soldier,  and  a  preacher.  But  it  should  be 
added,  that  he  preached  without  fee  or  hire,  and  that  his  military 
sendee  was  confined  to  the  militia,  in  which  he  was  first  a  cap- 
tain, and  then  a  lieutenant-colonel.  It  is  probable  that  he  re- 
garded himself  as  a  layman.  In  his  old  age,  he  had  civic  ho- 
nours thrust  upon  him  much  against  his  will,  being  by  royal 
commission  appointed  one  of  the  aldermen  of  the  City  of  Lon- 
don, a  justice  of  the  peace,  and  one  of  the  Lieutenancy.  But 
with  neither  of  the  latter  two  places,  he  tells  us,  did  he  ever 
meddle ;  and  he  obtained  his  discharge  from  the  office  of  alder- 
man about  nine  months  after  his  appointment,  laying  down 
his.  gown  with  as  much  pleasure  as  some  persons  manifest  to 
obtain  one.  It  is  somewnat  remarkable,  that  he  does  not  him- 
self advert  to  his  personal  interview  with  King  James  on  this 
occasion,  which  If oble  has  preserved  on  the  authority  of  one 
of  his  family. 

'  Kiffin  was  personally  known  both  to  Charles  and  James ;  and 
when  the  latter  of  these  princes,  after  having  arbitrarily  deprived 
the  city  of  the  old  charter,  determined  to  put  man^  of  the  dissenters 
into  the  magistracvy  under  the  rose  he  sent  for  l^iffin  to  attend  him 
at  court  When  he  went  thither  in  obedience  to  the  king's  com- 
mand, he  found  many  lords  and  ffentlemen.  The  king  immediately 
came  up  to  him,  and  addressed  him  with  all  the  little  grace  he  was 
master  of.  He  talked  of  his  favour  to  the  dissenters  in  the  court  style 
of  the  season,  and  concluded  with  telling  Kiffin,  he  had  put  him 
down  as  an  alderman  in  his  new  charter.  *<  Sire,^  replied  Kiffin, 
**  I  am  a  very  old  man,  and  have  withdrawn  myself  from  all  kind  of 
business  for  some  years  past,  and  am  incapable  of  doing  any  service 
in  such  an  affiiir  to  your  majesty  or  the  aty.  Besides,  Sir,*'  the  old 
man  went  on,  fixing  his  eyes  sted&stly  upon  the  king,  while  the  tears 
ran  down  his  cheelu,  *'  tne  death  of  my  grandsons  gave  a  wound  to 
my  heart  which  is  stOl  bleeding,  and  never  will  close  but  in  the  grave.'' 
The  king  was  deeply  struck  bv  the  manner,  the  freedom,  and  Uie 
spirit  of  this  unexpected  rebuke.  A  total  silence  ensued,  while  the 
galled  countenance  of  James  seemed  to  shrink  fi'om  the  horrid  re- 
membrance. In  a  minute  or  two,  however,  he  recovered  himself 
enough  to  say,  **  Mr.  Kiffin,  I  shall  find  a  balsam  fi)r  that  sore,  and 
immMialely  turned  about  to  a  lord  in  waiting/' ' 

We  should  much  have  liked  this  striking  anecdote  in  the 

S^ood  old  man's  own  words.  His  two  grandsons  were  executed 
or  high  treason,  as  adherents  of  the  unfortunate  Duke  of 
Monmouth.  A  yery  afiecting  account  of  their  last  moments 
is  given  by  Mr.  Kiflui,  in  the  present  memoir.  We  subjoin  firom 
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the  Notes  appended  to  it  by  the  Editor,  two  other  characteristi- 
cal  anecdotes.  Mr.  Orme  is  already  well  known  to  our  readen 
as  the  author  of  one  of  the  most  valuable  pieces  of  ecclesiastical 
biography  which  have  appeared :  he  has  now  laid  the  religions 

Eublic  under  a  fresh  obligation  by  the  manner  in  which  he  has 
rougbt  out  and  illustrated  this  interesting  document. 

*  It  18  said  that  Kin^  Charles  at  one  timey  when  much  in  want  of 
money,  sent  to  Mr.  KiflBn,  requesting  the  loan  of  40,0()0l.  Kiflfin  ex- 
cused himself  by  declarioff  that  he  had  not  such  a  sum;  but  that  if  it 
would  be  of  service  lo  nis  Msjesty,  he  would  present  him  with 
10,0001.  It  was  accepted  of  course ;  and  Kiffin  used  to  say,  that  by 
giying  ten,  he  had  saved  thirty  thousand  pounds.  This  perhaps  partly 

accounts  for  the  favour  which  he  enjoyed  at  court.' 

«  «  *  «  « 

*  When  the  French  Protestants  were  driven  lo  England  for  refuge, 
William  Kiffin  received  into  his  protection  a  numerous  French  fanmy 
of  considerable  rank.  He  fitteo  up  and  furnished  a  house  of  his  own 
for  their  reception,  provided  them  with  servants*  and  entirely  main* 
tained  them  at  his  own  expense,  in  a  manner  which  bore  some  pro- 
portion to  their  rank  in  France.  When  this  family  afterwards  re- 
covered some  part  of  their  ruined  fortune,  he  would  not  diminish  it  a 
single  shilling,  by  taking  any  retribution  for  the  services  he  had  done 
them.    Such  were  the  citj^  patriots  of  those  times !' 


Art.  V.  An  Ecclesiastical  Memoir  of  the  first  four  Decades  of  the 
Reign  of  George  the  Third;  or,  an  Account  of  the  State  of 
Religion  in  the  Church  of  England  during  that  Period :  with  cha- 
racteristic Sketches  of  distinguished  Divines,  Authors*  and  Bene- 
factors. 1^  the  Rev.  John  White  Middelton,  A.M.  Svo.  pp. 
xvi.  S98.  Price  9s.  London.  1822. 

A  COMPETENT  and  impartial  memoir  of  the  state  of  re- 
-"■  ligion  in  England  during  the  reign  of  Geor^je  the  Third, 
would  be  extremely  valuable  and  instructive.  It  seems  to  be 
pretty  generally  admitted,  that,  previously  to  the  rise  of  Me- 
tliodism,  a  lamentable  declension  had  extensively  taken  place, 
in  point  as  well  of  purity  of  doctrine  as  of  zeal,  in  both  the 
established  and  the  tolerated  churches  of  this  country.  The 
causes  which  led  to  that  state  of  things,  have  never  been  aatia- 
factorily  investigated.  As  regards  the  National  Church,  how«- 
ever,  little  obscurity  banes  over  them.  The  Act  of  Uniformity 
and  the  Test  Act  were  followed  by  their  natural  consequences  : 
they  were  the  triumph  of  high-church  intolerance,  and  they 
issued,  as  the  former  was  expressly  intended  to  operate,  in  the 
exclusion,  during  a  century,  of  evangelical  preachers  from  the 
pulpits  of  the  Establishment.    From  the  eflects  of  those  Acts, 
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the  Clmiroh  Of  fingland  has  never  recovered,  and  it  is  quite 
visionary  to  suppose  that  it  ever  can  recover.    Though  still 
the  EstabHshed,  yet,  it  never  can    be  in  fact  the  national 
Church.    The  evangelical  ministers  within  its  pale,  do  not 
now  number  so  many  as  were  madly  and  wickedly  ejected  from 
her  communion ;  and  if  they  were  twice  as   numerous,  the 
population  has  since  become  treble  what  it  then  was»  and,  of 
the  great  mass  of  the  nation,  a  very  large  proportion  has  be- 
come irredaimably  attached  to  Dissenting  communities.    Al- 
most all  that  distinguishes  England  as  a  religious  nation  in  the 
eyes  of  foreign  countries,   originated  with  Dissenters,  or  is 
mixed  up  with  Dissenters ;  so  Siat  the  Episcopal  Church  can 
never  be  considered  in  future  as  any  thing  more  than  what  Mri 
Middelton  aptly  styles  it,  '  the  ascendant  division  of  Chris- 
'  tianity'  in  this  country.    The  ascendancy,  the  precedence, 
and  the  civil  deference  which  it  claims  on  the  ground  of  its 
connexion  with  the   State,  Dissenters  cheerfully  concede  to 
it ;  but  they  hold  themselves  to  form  a  section  of  the  nation 
rather  too  considerable  to  allow  of  their  beiuff  put  quite  out  of 
sight  by  the  designation  applied  to  that  ascendant  oivision,  of 
the  national  Church.    The  nation  does  not  go  along  with  the 
Church  of  England ;  and  Aat  Church  must  submit  to  many 
modifications,  before  it  shall  be  able  to  overtake  and  re-absorb 
the  vast  portion  of  the  community  which  has  departed  from 
it.     It  has  not  the  power  of  Aaron's  rod  to  swallow  up  the 
other  rods.  It  must  always  be  indebted  to  those  whose  alliance 
it  repels,  and  whose  assistance  it  disclaims,  the  Dissenters,  to 
meet  the  reli^ous  wants,  and  to  maintain  the  social  order  of 
the  community. 

It  is  well  known  to  have  been  the  anxious  wish  of  John 
Wesley,  especially  in  the  beginning  of  his  career,  to  prevent  a 
total  separation  from  the  Episcopal  Church.  And  there  are  ^ 
individuals  of  the  Wesleyan  oody,  who  still  affect  to  speak  of 
themselves  as  Church  of  Englana  men,  while  they  worship  every 
Sunday  in  a  conventicle,  and  their  reco^sed  ministers  take 
out  licences  under  the  Toleration  Act.  We  have  never  been 
able  to  understand  the  consistency  or  the  uprightness  of  such 

{pretences.  Occasional  communion  with  the  Cnurch  of  Eng- 
aild,  was  not  scrupled  by  the  most  decided  and  exemplary 
Nonconformists,  tiu  the  Test  Act  made  the  Sacrament  a 
'  picklock  to  a  place.'  This,  therefore,  though  it  may  qualify 
for  office,  does  not  make  a  man  a  churchman.  The  Church  is 
generally  understood  in  the  sense  of  the  clergy.  We  do  not 
say  that  this  is  the  proper  sense,  but,  in  pomt  of  fzct,  the 
people  go  with  their  clergy,  and  are  characterized  by  them. 
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Had  Wesley  been  able  to  procure  the  ordination  and  MnetiaD 
of  the  Church  of  England  for  his  preachers,  (which  he  always 
did  whoiever  he  could,)  he  would  never  have  separated  firalm 
the  Church ;  and  the  consequence  would  have  been,  that  the 
{jrreat  body  of  the  Wesleyan  Methodists  would  have  been  re- 
tained, in  connexion  with  their  preachers,  within  its  pale*  .  Bat 
it  is  the  preaching  of  the  Dissenters,  the  Methodists,  and  the 
evangelical  clergy,  which  the  policy  of  the  Establishment 
leads  its  rulers  especially  to  discountenance.  And  while  this 
is  the  case,  it  can  never  be  a  national  or  a  popular  churcli. 
The  people  ask  for  teachers ;  they  will  flock  to  hear  energetic, 
impassioned,  evangelical  preachers.  They  will  follow  anch 
men  into  the  Church  ;  they  will  follow  them  out  of  the  Chuich. 
The  Church  which  does  not  recognise  or  employ  miniateis 
of  this  description,  will  find  herself  presently  deserted  by 
the  people.  The  revival  which  has  taken  place  within  the 
Church  of  England,  has  been  chiefly  brought  aoout  by  means  of 
such  preachers,  who  have  risen  up  among  her  parochial  clergy. 
Now  the  probabilities  with  regard  to  the  growine  prosperity  of 
the  Church,  or  the  increase  of  Dissenters,  may  oe  summed  up 
in  this ;  whether  that  eflective  pulpit  instruction  which  is 
found  to  lay  hold  of  the  attention  ana  aflections  of  the  people, 
and  to  outweigh  the  considerations  respecting  minor  differences, 
is  ever  likely\to  be  identified  with  the  pulpits  of  the  Establish- 
ment ;  or,  if  not  confined  to  them,  to  prevail  in  them,  so  as  to 
characterize  the  Church,  and  give  it  an  eminence  over  other 
divisions  of  the  religious  world.  Any  plan  of  comprehension 
which  should  have  this  effect,  would  give  a  death-blow  to  Dis- 
sent, considered  as  a  party  interest,  though  its  principles  would 
remain  as  true  and  as  important  as  ever.  But  such  an  expec- 
tation we  should  deem  very  chimerical.  It  is  to  keep  out  and 
keep  down  tliis  preaching,  that  the  Act  of  Uniformity  is  con- 
tinued ;  and  while  this  policy  is  persevered  in,  the  growing 
population  must  fall  chiefly  into  the  ranks  of  the  Dissenters. 

And  yet,  there  are  good  men  who  speak  of  this  Act  of  Uni- 
formity, and  of  the  still  more  iniauitous  Test  Act,  as  the 
magna  charta  and  palladium  of  tne  Church.  Acts  which, 
judging  from  tliose  wno  have  got  into  the  Church,  have  never 
sufficed  to  keep  any  wicked  man  out  of  it,  but  have  excluded 
thousands  of  learned  and  pious  men,  and  were  meant  to  exclude 
them, — these  Acts  are  the  pillars  of  the  Establishment,  the 
safeguard  of  all  that  is  venerable  and  apostolical  in  our  con- 
stitution ecclesiastical !  In  these  her  ministers  glory,  of  whom 
it  may  be  truly  said,  that,  in  this  instance,  they  glory  in  their 
shame.  Mr.  Middelton,  after  giving  an  account  of  we  failure 
of  the  clerical  petition  for  relief  from  subscription  in  1772,  and 
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noticing  the  deKyerance  of  the  Establishment  fr6m  that  for- 
midable '  blow  aimed  at  the  ecclesiastical  regulations/  Ae 
motion  for  a  repeal  of  the  Act  for  observing  the  30th  of  Jann- 
ary ;  proceeds  to  speak  of  the  '  bold  measure'  of  the  Dissen- 
ters in  petitioning  for  a  repeal  of  the  Test  Act. 

*  The  hardships  imposed  by  the  law  on  Protestant  Dissenters,' 
he  Mvs,  *  were  represented  as  contrary  to  the  generous  orinciples  of 
the  British  Constitution,  and  tbeir  cause  was  ably  ana  eloquently 

E leaded.  It  was  replied  that  i}^epenaUies  toert  never  etifbrced^  as  Uie 
>issenter8  were  not  called  on  to  subscribe ;  that  the  hardship  was 
rather  in  letter  than  in  fact ;  that  the  continuance  of  a  test  was  neces- 
sary; for,  if  abolished,  all  the  barriers  raised  by  the  wisdom  of  our 
ancestors  in  defence  of  the  Church  would  be  destroyed,  and  relig^us 
teachers  might  promulgate  the  most  obnoxious  doctrines  without  pes* 
sibility  of  restraint  or  fear  of  punishment/ 

That  a  number  of  things  were  urged  on  that  occasion  against 
the  measure,  untrue  in  point  of  fact,  and  inconclusive  in  point 
of  reasoning,  is  certain  and  notorious ;  although  this  brief  sum- 
mary of  the  debate  will  not  be  accepted  as  a  very  adequate 
one.  But  we  suppose,  from  Mr.  Middelton's  selecting  the  rea- 
sons here  assigned,  that  they  are  such  as  appeared  to  him  the 
most  forcible.  The  first  is  a  curious  argument :  the  Bill  is  too 
bad  to  act  upon  ;  it  is  a  dead  letter,  being  never  enforced ; 
therefore  its  repeal  would  endanger  the  Church.  The  assertion, 
however,  was  incorrect.  Dissenters  had  been,  and  were,  long 
after  that  period,  called  on  to  subscribe ;  and  it  was  but  so  re- 
cently as  1767,  that  the  decision  of  the  House  of  Lords  ren- 
dered them  not  liable  to  be  compelled  to  serve  corporate 
offices.  The  other  argument  proceeds  upon  a  blunder.  The 
Test  Act  never  was  desired  to  operate  as  a  restraint  upon  the 
promulgation  of  obnoxious  doctrines:  it  can  have  no  such 
effect  Mr.  Middelton  must  surely  be  mistaken  in  representing 
that  so  silly  a  reply  was  given.  Weak  enough,  the  ar^ments 
doubtless  were,  and  accordingly,  they  had  no  weight  in  the 
House  of  Commons.  *  Notwit^tanding  these  representations,' 
says  our  Memorialist,  '  the  Bill  for  relief  passed  the  Lower 
'  HousCa  and  was  carried  up  to  the  Lords,  where  it  was  re- 
'  jected  on  the  second  reading  by  a  large  majority.'  He  does 
not  riyf  us  the  numbers,  but  he  states  who  were  the  leading 
speawrs  in  the  debate  when  it  came  before  the  Lords.  The 
KIl  was  supported  by  the  Duke  of  Richmond,  and  Lords 
Chatham,  Shelbume,  and  Lyttleton :  it  was  opposed  by  Lords 
Bruce  and  Gower,  and  the  Buhops.  Mr.  Middleton  compla- 
cently adds : 

.    '  Such  was  the  determination  of  the  British  ariUoerttey  on  ibe  ma- 
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terhl  queition  of  liberty  of  conscienoey  after  an  able  dticunioii  of  the 
rights  of  ooncoDformists,  and  at  a  time  when  even  the  sentfanenta  of 

the  government  were  in  their  favour .^.-.The  condition  of  dkn- 

dents  from  the  national  communion  may  therefore  be  oonddered  ai 
having  undergone  the  fullest  investisation ;  and  acquiescence  in  the 
result  of  that  mvestigation  seems  to  be  the  part  of  modesQr  and  can- 
dour.' 

This  is  amusing.  After  the  recorded  opinion  of  the  ablest 
and  wisest  statesmen  of  this  country,  that  the  Dissentem  are 
entitled  to  the  relief  they  prayed  for, — after  the  decision  of  the 
House  of  Commons  in  their  favour, — after  the  able  disouaaion 
and  full  investigation  of  their  rights  had  terminated  in  pro- 
curing for  them  this  emphatic  acknowledgement  of  their  un- 
questionable nature, — modesty  and  candour,  we  are  told,  re* 
quire  them  to  rest  satisfied  with  the  decision  of  a  majority  in 
tne  House  of  Lords,  half  made  up  of  dumb  and  passive  proxies, 
and  chiefly  determined  by  the  Bishops,  who  form  no  part  of 
the  British  aristocracy,  and  are  never  known  to  dissent  firoin 
the  Minister,  but  when  he  wishes  to  do  some  act  of  justice. 

From  these  specimens,  our  readers  will  infer  that  Mr.  Mid- 
delton  is  not  precisely  qualified  to  be  the  impartial  ecdesiaa- 
tical  historian  of  the  period  he  has  undertaken  to  review.  The 
causes  which  led  to  the  decline  of  religion  in  this  country,  and 
the  means  of  the  astonishing  revival  of  the  spirit  of  piety  which 
has  since  been  witnessed,  he  does  not  attempt  to  explain  or  to 
illustrate.  He  confines  his  review  entirely  to  the  state  of  reli- 
gion in  the  Church  of  England,  which  the  style  of  his  occa- 
sional references  to  the  Dissenters  leaves  us  no  room  to  reeret 
But  how  the  Church  of  England  came  into  the  state  in  wnich 
he  describes  it  to  have  been  lying  at  the  accession  of  George 
TIL,  and  by  whom  the  cause  of  truth  was  upheld,  the  tenets  of 
the  Reformation  maintained,  and  an  evangelical  ministry  per^ 
petuated  in  this  country,  before  the  days  of  Mr.  Romaitae,  he 
does  not  think  it  worth  while  to  inform  his  readers.  The  rise  of 
the  Methodists,  from  which  the  revival  of  religion  in  the  Esta- 
blished Church  may  be  dated,  is  classed  by  our  Author,  toge- 
ther with  *  the  attacks  of  infidel  writers  and  the  restlessness  of 
'  sectaries,'  among  the  circumstances  which  were  '  tending 
^  more  or  less  to  disturb  the  foundations  of  the  throne,  and 
'  loosen  the  stones  of  the  national  altar.'  That  the  foundations 
of  the  throne  were  in  danger  of  being  disturbed  by  the  rise  of 
Methodism,  is  a  gratuitous  calumny.  The  '  national  altar*  is 
another  matter,  and  the  obscurity  of  the  metaphor  renders  it 
more  difficult  to  meet  the  assertion.  If  Mr.  M.  means  by  the 
national  altar,  the  religion  of  aluirs,  that  was  a  little  shaken  by 
the  rise  of  Methodism.     If  he  means  the  religion  of  Christ, 
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that  was  not  in  any  danger.  If  he  means  the  Church  of  En^ 
land,  the  tithes  were  as  duly  paid. after  the  expulsion  of  the  six 
young  men  from  Oxford  as  before ;  and  not  the  curl  of  one 
Episcopal  wig  was  singed  by  the  wild-fire  of  enthusiasm. 
What  can  Mr.  Middelton  mean,  then,  by  the  loosening  of  the 
stones  of  the  national  altar  ?  The  fire  had  gone  out  on  the 
altar  he  speaks  of,  and  the  Methodists,  without  disturbing  a 
single  stone  of  it^  quietly  built  up  another  on  which  the  fire  is 
burning  still. 

The  following  is  our  Author's  account  of  the  state  of  the 
Church  of  England  at  this  period. 

*  The  Bishops,  in  their  corporate  capacity,  were  not  conspicuous 
for  evanffelical  purity  of  sentiment  or  attachment  to  the  distinguishing 
tenets  of  the  Eefonnation,  as  expressed  in  the  Articles  of  the  reli- 

Sious  opmnmnity  over  which  they  were  destined  to  preside.  They 
rank  teo  much  into  the  spirit  Of  the  faahionabJe  theology.  Occa* 
sionally,  indeed,  the  sound  sense  and  pious  convictions  of  certain  indi- 
viduals of  their  number,  led  tbem  to  remonstrate  with  their  clergy  on 
the  necessity  of  adopting  a  more  Scriptural  strain  of  preaching  than 
generally  prevailed.  Occasionally  too,  they  set  the  example,  in  their 
own  discourses,  of  a  departure  from  the  dry  method  of  ethical  exhor^ 
tation,  and  fortified  the  lesson  of  obedience  by  the  powerful  sanction 
of  Revelation,  or  enlightened  their  audience  oy  an  exhibition  of  the 
holy  verities  of  the  Gospel.  But  the  doctrine  of  justification  by  faith 
alone  was  in  general  inadequately  and  imperfectly  stated ;  the  corrup- 
tion  of  human  nature  was  spoken  of  in  qualified  terms ;  and  salvation 
was  too  often  represented  as  the  possible  attainment  of  mortal  exer- 
tion, and  the  legal  reward  of  a  religious  and  virtuous  conduct.  As 
if  the  shades  of  those  heretical  and  schismatical  characters  who 
figured  in  the  disgraccfol  scenes  that  followed  the  decapitation  of  the ' 
first  Charles,  perpetually  haunted  their  imagination,  they  viewed  what 
were  termed  **  Methodistical  tenets"  with  a  sort  of  instmctive  horror  ; 
and  seemed  to  lose  the  power  of  discriminating  between  that  zeal  for 
the  honour  of  his  Saviour,  and  compassion  for  perishing  sinners, 
which  led  the  preacher  to  proclaim  with  appropriate  energy  and  in 
fimiiliar  terms,  the  fidlness  and  freeness  or  the  everlasting  Gospel, 
and  a  covert  design  to  court  popularity,  and  ultimately  eflfect  the  over-« 
throw  of  the  Church.  With  most  of  the  dignitaries  of  the  day  and 
their  ordinary  associates,  fervour  was  denominated  cant,  watchfiilness 
hjrpocrisyy  and  abstraction  from  worldly  society  unnecessary  strictness. 
Conoected  with  the  first  families  by  birth,  alliance,  or  circumstance, 
their  criticisms  on  the  belles  lettres  too  often  usurped  the  place  o£ 
Scriptural  information ;  what  was  elegant  in  conversation  wds  more 
esteemed  than  what  was  edifying;  and  among  the  higher  orders  of 
the  deigji  the  unction  of  humility  which  flowed  firom  the  silvered 
temples  of  a  Beveridge  down  to  the  skirts  of  his  garment,  and  the 
dow  of  holy  seal  which  animated  the  breast  of  a  Rejrnolds  or  a 
UopkiDS,  seemed  to  be  exchanged  for  courtly  aspirations  after  prefer- 
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tnent  and  translation,  or  distinction  in  the  divinity-ichool  oT  a  Loid 
Lyttleton  or  a  Dr.  Johnson.'  pp.  10—12. 

Hub  is  a  sufficiently  faithful  and  by  no  means  overchaiged 
representation.  Mr.  M.  proceeds  to  divide  '  the  ministen  of 
'  tne  National  Church'  into  four  classes^  the  Secular,  the  Lati- 
tudinarian,  the  Orthodox,  and  the  Evangelical.  The  latter  are 
thus  characterized : 

'  Scattered  up  and  down,  they  were  opposed  to  the  Secular  dasj^ 
by  their  devotecUiess  to  the  duties  of  their  function  ;  to  the  Letilwli' 
narian»  by  their  jealous  adherence  to  the  letter  and  spirit  of  Retdih 
tion ;  and  to  the  Orthodox,  by  their  faithfulness  in  proclaiming  the 
doctrines  of  grace,  and  declaring  the  whole  counsel  of  God,  while 
they  equalled  them  in  theological  correctness  and  in  moral  conmtencj. 
There  were  also  in  this  class  certain  subdivisions ;  some  preferring  the 
Calvinistic,  others  the  Arminian  scheme  in  divinity :  they  not  only 
difiered  in  their  mode  of  stating  divine  truths  in  the  pulpit*   but  were 
sometimes  led  to  oppose  each  other  in  the  press ;  while  a  religious  leri, 
acting  on  a  warm  temperament,became  insensibly  mixed  with  the  baMT 
alloy  of  party  spirit  and  logical  contention  ;  and  too  often  gave  ooca* 
sion  of  maliffnant  joy  to  the  enemies  of  that  Gos[)el  which  the  dispe- 
tants  mutudly  reverenced,  as  they  saw  revived  in  members  «yf  the 
pure  and  tolerant  Church  of  Britam,  a  portion  of  that  controfenisi 
rancour  which  had  maintained  the  respective  causes  of  the  chairs  of 
Amsterdam  and  Geneva,  or  had  mineled  in  the  quarrels  of  the  Jiin- 
senists  and  Jesuits.    The  Evangelical  divines  differed  again  as  to  the 
phraseology  which  becomes  the  rostrum  of  public  instruction;  some 
conceiving  that  the  language  of  the  preacher  might  be  suffidendr 
plain  without  descending  to  partial  vulgarisms  which  might  give  nee^ 
Jess  ofience  to  the  ear  of  taste ;  others  holding  that  al^inehoe  fteos 
rude  imaees  and  familiar  st^rle  was  in  its  degree  an  evasion  of  Uw 
ofience  of  the  cross,  and  that  it  were  better,  since  the  majority  is  poor 
and  unlearned,  to  draw  from  their  Master's  quiver  the  jagged  arrow 
than  the  polished  shaft,  to  give  tlie  salutary  wound  of  oonyidioD. 
Some  of  them  also,  lamenting  the  darkness  which  overspread  their 
native  land  in  religious  matters,  and  deeply  impressed  with  a  sense  of 
the  danger  of  that  state  of  unconversion  in  which  they  beheld  so 
many  of^their  countrymen,  deemed  that  their  commission  extended 
beyond  the  pale  of  their  own  parishes,  and  were  fain,  in  their  love  of 
soulSf  to  become  itinerant  heralds  of  the  tidings  of  salvation,  and  ex» 
hort  sinners  to  flee  to  Jesus,  in  a  bam,  a  conventicle,  or  even  in  tbe 
cpea  aur.    Others,  and  those  by  far  the  greater  number,  considered 
this  step  as  inconsistent  witli  that  regularity  of  ministration  which  be- 
came a  national  priesthood,  incompatible  with  the  vow  of  canonical 
obedience,  and  calculated  to  prejudice  their  civil  and  ecclesiasticd 
superiors  against  the  most  serious  and  devoted  of  the  clergy.    Nor 
must  it  be  omitted,  that  many  of  these  excellent  men  were  distin- 
guished by^  the  manner  in  which  they  addrened  Uieir  coqgregatioiis, 
not  confining  themselves  to  the  substance  of  a  written  discourse*  but 
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daUvering  their             et  (  notes,  memorittr,  or  extenport, 

•ocording  to  tlk;  m«mviu  ot  um^  pr    chen  under  the  home  c^ 

Stuartt  vA  belbre  the  prevalei  %  «/r            'eet-  oratory  in  a  time  of 

ttoiiUe  and  exaoeibatioD  rendei  id  ezpeaient  to  introdoce  a  more 

cautkiit  mode  <tf  preaching,     a  \       revi     ,  in  tome  of  ihm 

copgrytioaa»  the  custom  of  n;      «•  >        spiritual  songs, 

•booocung  with  Evangelical  sei  ,  in  ac       m  to  the  common 

versions  of  the  Budms  of  David.  «0— ^ 

Such  were  the  small  beginninea  of  that  oarty  in  the  Church 
of  England,  which  now  bears  the  name  ot  evangelical.  The 
Tolnme  contains  biographical  notices  of  the  leading  individuals 
among  this  body.  At  tneir  head  ranks  the  venerable  Romaine. 
To  him  succeed,  the  Rev.  Messrs.  Thomas  Jones,  Foster,  Ma^ 
dan,  Spencer,  Stonhouse,  Hart,  Toplady,  Walker,  Fletcher,  De 
Courcy,  Talbot,  Maddock,  Berridge,  Newton,  Adam,  Grim* 
shaw,  Venn,  Powley,  .Atkinson,  Uonyers.  A  few  names  of 
minor  note  are  added,  but  the  above  were  all  of  any  eminence 
within  the  *  first  decade,'  extending  from  1760  to  1770. 

*  Thus,'  remarks  the  Author,  *  did  Jehovah,  who  is  wise  in  counsel 
and  wonderful  in  working,  who  hath  put  the  times  and  seasons  in  his 
own  power,  vouchsafe  to  revive  the  dying  spirit  of  religion  in  .the 
Established  Church  of  England,  and  render  the  first  decade  of  the 
reign  of  George  the  Third  an  interesting  era  in  the  history  of  the  Re« 
formation.  'Rius  did  be  recruit  the  expiring  lamps  of  the  sanctuary, 
bid  the  rod  of  the  priesthood  be  covered  with  new  blossoms,  and  send 
a  gracious  rain  to  refresh  his  vineyard  when  it  was  weary.  This  re* 
vtval  was  effiscted  by  human  instruments  of  various  talents,  attain* 
ments,  and  degrees  of  spiritual  H^ht ;  and  while  divine  illumination 
resides  in  human  breasts,  and  the  hidden  manna  is  enclosed  in  earthly 
vessels,  imperfection  will  more  or  less  attach  to  the  operations  of  the 
Church.  But  if  over*scrupulosity  in  some,  and  latent  enmity  in 
others,  have  magnified  the  inadvertencies,  or  affgnivated  the  irregu* 
larities,  of  men  of  God,  it  will  be  the  office  of  the  impartial  historian 
to  place  them  in  their  true  light,  and  exhibit  their  bearings  in  a  less 
prejudiced  point  of  view.  It  is,  however,  a  more  pleasing  task  to 
record  their  excellencies,  and  to  notice  how  their  characteristic  differ- 
ences were  compatible  with  the  relation  they  bore  to  the  common 
Head.  The  various  tints  in  die  bow  of  Heaven  are  all  produced  by 
the  same  process  of  refraction ;  the  different  fragrancies  of  the  flowers 
of  Eden  all  arise  from  the  same  law  of  exhalation  ;  and  if  the  zesl  of 
Luther  was  seen  in  Romaine,  the  perseverance  of  Calvin  in  Toplady, 
the  sweetness  of  Melancthon  in  Newton,  the  elegance  of  Erasmus  m 
De  Courcy,  the  research  of  Beza  in  M adan,  and  the  diligence  of 
iSuinglius  m  Grimshaw,  we  hail  tliem  as  united  confessors  of  *'  one 
Lord,  one  faith,  one  baptism.'' '  pp.  82—84. 

The  close  of  this  extract  is  not  in  the  purest  taste ;  the  style 
of  the  work  is,  indeed,  very  far  from  being  chaste  or  pleasing. 
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But  it  contains  much  intoresting  information  relating  tiori^e 
progress  of  evangelical  relii^on  in  the  Church,  from  this  penod, 
up  to  the  close  of  the  last  century ;  and  a  seiies  of  biogriii^ 
cal  notices  are  given,  which  are  serviceable  for  the  purpoawioir 
reference.  Some  of  these,  however,  are  extremely  mcagie 
The  notice  of  the  Rev.  W.  Grimshaw,  for  instance,  is  mudi  Im 
brief.  But  it  is  not  our  intention  to  pursue  any  further  oar  ex- 
amination of  the  volume.  It  has  anorded  us  some  pleasure, 
by  enabling  us  to  retrace,  though  very  imperfectly,  the  hisjfcoij 
of  the  penod,  and  we  only  wish  that  it  nad  beeii  more  com- 
petently executed. 


Art.  VI.  Teitimonies  to  the  Truihs  of  Natural  and  Revealed  Rdigiim  i 
extracted  from  the  Works  of  distinguished  Laymen.  Bj  the 
Rev.  James  Brewster,  Minister  of  Craig,  and  Author  of  LeCtarei 
on  Christ's  Sermon  on  the  Mount."  12mo.  pp.  S80.  Price  5s.  6d« 
Edinburgh.  1822. 

lUGALD  STEWART  has  remarked,  that  '  authotitiea  are 
'  not  arguments.'  It  would  be  more  correct,  perhaps,  to 
say,  that  authorities  are  not  proofs ;  for  the  ar^ment  which 
authorities  supply,  is  good,  when  properly  conducted.  That  a 
thing  is  probable,  is  surely  an  argument  jot  believing  it.  Now 
li  probability  in  favour  of  the  truth  of  a  thing,  is  furnished  by 
the  veiy  circumstance  of  its  having  been  believed  by  compe-; 
tent  judges ;  because  that  belief  must  have  had  some  evidence 
or  some  appearance  of  truth,  on  which  to  found  itself.  In  dw 
absence  of  any  contra -probability,  Uie  presumption  b  veiy 
strong  that  the  thing  is  true ;  and  we  are  accustomed  to  act,  in 
a  thousand  instances,  upon  such  a  presumption.  Authorities 
are  a  species  of  testimony ;  and  testimony  is  evidence,  whidi, 
though  not  demonstrative,  is  capable  of  reaching  almost  the 
force  of  demonstration.  The  influence  of  authorities  is,  there* 
fore,  derived  from  the  reason  of  the  thing,— :;5lthough  it  is 
oflen  yielded  to  without  reasoning  about  it,  owing  to  that  prin- 
ciple in  our  nature  which  impels  us  to  conform  ourselves  to 
example.  Those  who  blindly  yield  to  authorities,  act  on  this 
principle  of  imitation :  their  actions  and  their  creed  are  dete^ 
mined  by  mere  example.  In  this  case,  the  influence  of  autho- 
rities may  be  delusive  and  mischievous,  as  precluding  examina- 
tion, and  as  leading  to  an  implicit,  indolent,  irrational  fiuth. 
Their  true  use  is,  to  arrest  attention,  and  to  direct  inquiry  to 
the  proper  sources  of  evidence.  But,  inasmuch  as  they  possess 
only  the  force  of  probabilities  and  presumptions,  authorities, 
whether  in  religion  or  in  science,  can  never  be  admitted  to 
outweigh  direct  proofs  on  tlie  opposite  side. 
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Thie  iocalculable  mischief  which  is  attributable  to  a  slavish 
deference  to  human  authorities  in  matters  of  religion,  has  led 
some  individuals  to  reject  the  argument  drawn  from  them  as 
altogether  useless.  But  the  evil  has  arisen  from  the  mistaken 
use  of  the  argument.  It  is  our  duty  in  religion  to  examine  the 
Scriptures  for  ourselves.  The  use  of  arguments  drawn  from 
authorities  and  examples,  is,  to  induce  men  to  do  so ;  to  pre- 
clude that  contempt  for  the  truth  prior  to  examination,  which 
infidels  generally  discover.  That  Bacon,  and  Newton,  and 
Milton  believed,  is  no  sufficient  reason  for  my  believing ;  but 
it  is  an  unanswerable  ar^mnent  against  the  wisdom  of  my  re- 
jecting without  examination  what  uxey  found  reason  for  believ- 
ing. It  shews  at  least  the  irrationality  of  that  flippant  infide- 
lity which  rests  satisfied  without  devout  inquiry.  To  disbelieve, 
ought  to  require,  in  such  matters,  as  strong  reasons  as  to 
beueve.  But  he  who  disbelieves  without  examination,  disbe- 
lieves without  reason. 

Authorities,  then,  prove  the  probability,  though  not  the 
truth  of  a  thing ;  and  this  is  all  that  we  want  them  to  prove  in 
the  argument  with  an  infidel.  For,  if  he  be  once  brought  to 
think  Christianity  probable,  he  has  the  strongest  rationsl  mo- 
tive to  examine  whether  it  be  not  indeed  true.  And  that  in- 
quiry, the  proper  evidence  of  Christianity  will  not  fail  to  satisfy. 

But  the  infidel  has  authorities  on  his  own  side,  to  which  he 
appeals,  and  to  which  he  discovers  an  adherence  not  less  fond, 
and  implicit,  and  enslaving,  than  that  which  be  is  apt  to  ridicule 
in  the  subjects  of  priestcraft.  Admitting  the  force  of  those 
authorities, — although  it  mi^ht  be  shewn  that  they  can  nev^r 
have  that  force  on  me  negative  side  of  a  question,  which  they 
have  on  the  positive, — yet,  give  to  them,  those  wise  and  leari^ep 
authorities  of  irreligion  and  infidelity,  all  the  weight  we  have 
attributed  to  the  opposite  authorities;  yet,  if  the  individual 
disbelieves  on  the  simple  ground  of  iheir  disbelief,  he  is  ob- 
viously acting  upon  a  mere  possibility,  that  the  thin^  may  be 
false,  upon  a  mere  presumption  against  it,  founded  on  its  having 
been  disbelieved ;  is  acting  as  if  it  were  proved  to  be  so.  If  he 
stops  here  without  satisfying  himself  that  it  is  false,  he  is  acting 
not  leis  servilely  and  more  irrationally,  than  the  person  who 
ielieva  on  the  strength  of  a  mere  presumption^  without 
troubling  himself  to  examine  the  direct  evidence.  The  dis- 
belief of  learned  infidels  may  be  a  good  reason  for  not  believ- 
ing without  examination ;  as  the  belief  of  learned  Christians  is 
a  good  reason  for  not  rejecting  without  examination.  But  the 
former  can  be  no  reason  for  not  believing,  much  less  for  not 
examining  ;  just  as  the  latter  is  not  the  reason  for  our  belief, 
bat  only  lor  our  devout  and  humble  inquiry* 
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The  infidel  tacitly  admits  the  force  of  authoritieSp  when  he 
endeavours  to  evaae  or  nullify  the  force  of  a  very  large  dan 
of  them,  those  of  the  clerical  advocates  of  Divine  trath,  hj 
referring  their  belief  or  their  zeal  to  personal  interesi  or  pro- 
fessional prejudice.  We  are  chiefly  indebted  to  National  jSs* 
tablishments  and  richly  endowed  National  Priesthoods,  for  lile 
force  of  this  ptejudice,  which  has  been  incalculably  strengtk- 
ened  by  the  dogmatism  and  intolerance  of  too  manyindindnah 
of  the  order.  Sut  '  it  is  only,  in  fact/  as  Mr.  jBrewster  re- 
marks. 


*  the  very  weakness  of  restine  upon  authorities  more  than  upon 

that  can  account  for  this  reluctance  to  allow  their  full  weight  to  At 
statements  of  the  professioDal  teachers  of  religion;  and  theonlf 
eflectual  mode  of  counteracting  these  latent  objections,  (for  they  MS 
such  as  many  are  ashamed  to  acknowledge,  while  they  are  mci6t§ 
under  their  iufluence,)  is  to  produce  that  very  species  of  anthori^ 
which  they  are  so  much  disposed  to  followr— the  authority  of  gieit 


names.' 


This  will  explain  Mr.  Brewster's  desi^  in  undertaking-  this 
compilation,  which  has  evidently  cost  nim  considerable  pains. 
The  plan  of  the  work  will  be  better  understood  from  the  fol- 
lowing extract  from  the  PrefSace. 


<  The  passages  here  brought  together  are  of  two  very  diAm|  i 
criptions;  the  one  class  consistinff  of  the  concessions  of  deisticri 
writers,  and  the  odier  containing  the  testimonies  of  avowed  beliefws 
in  Christianity.  It  was  once  intended  to  distribute  them  in  sepante 
divisions.  But  this  plan,  besides  having  an  insidious  appeannosb 
would  have  been  attended  with  various  mconveniences ;  and,  par- 
ticularly, would  have  required  a  complete  repetition  of  neariy  ths 
same  heads  of  chapters  and  sections.  With  regard  to  the  ammgi 
ment  of  the  extracts,  as  they  now  stand,  it  will  be  obvious,  that  thdr 
place  in  the  volume  was  necessarily  related  by  the  principal  sub- 
ject on  which  they  touched ;  and  that  it  would  have  been  impoasibii^ 
without  greatly  mangling  a  passage,  and  weakening  its  impresnon^  or 
even  altering  its  import,  to  nave  excluded  every  sentence  which  re- 
ferred to  other  topics.  Many  of  these  passages,  therefore,  might  hare 
been  placed  with  almost  equal  propriety,  under  different  titles  or 
sections ;  but  it  is  hoped,  that  they  are  in  general  so  distributed  as  to 
carry  on  ti  series  of  fllustration&i  and  to  form  as  natural  a  connexioOg 
in  a  sort  of  system,  as  detached  portions  of  di£Eerent  works  could  woH 
be  expected  to  preserve.' 

The  general  heads  under  which  the  extracts  are  arranged  are 
as  follow : 

<  Chapter  I.  Testimonies  to  the  irrational  nature  and  injurioos 
effects  of  atheism,  scepticism^  and  irreligion.  II.  Testimonies  to 
the  Principles  of  Morals,  and  the  foundation  of  Virtue.    III.  Testi* 
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mooiet  W  tkfl  Priaciplei  of  Natural  Religum.    IV.  Tettimoniat  to 
dbe^enaral  iiqportance  of  religious  Belien    V.  Testiinoiiies  to  the* 
parucolar  uaaa  of  Religioo— ag  a  boad  of  sodetjr— 4tt  a  rule  of  cod-- 
ditot— aa  a  aouroe  of  consolation.    VI.  Testimonies  to  the  connexion. 
of  rdfgiovM  saotiments  and  virtuous  conduct  with  Happiness^    VIZ.. 
Testimoniea  to  the  Evidences  and  Excellence  of  Chnstianittr.  VIII.. 
Testimoaiea  to  the  seneral  doctrines  of  Christianity.     IX.  Teeti-] 
moidea  to  Aa  particular  doctrines  of  Revdation:  1.  toe  existence  of ' 
spiritual  beinga;  %  the  Trinity ;  S.  human  dmravitjr ;  4.  the  evU  and 
penai^ofsiD;  S.maa'kincapabilitTof  chdming  nimtwith  God;  6. 
the  mediatioa  and  atonement  of  Christ ;  7.  samtion  by  the  grace  of - 
God;  Siiepantance  and  conversion^    X.  Testimoniea  to  the  Duties 
of  Christianity.    Appendix :  1.  traditionary  and   historical  Testi- 
noDiea  to  the  truth  or  Scripture  History ;  8.  physiological  and  geo* 
kttical  Testimonies  to  the  Mosaic  account  of  the  Creatiou ;  3.  mis- 
odhneons  extracts.' 

The  public  die,  we  thinkp  much  indeibted  to  Mr.  Brewster  for 
the  labour  bestowed  oa  thia  very  judicious  and  interesting  col- 
lection^  v?faich  cannot  fidl  to  do  esaential  service. 


Art  VIL  NmrraOoe  qf  a  Fo^ag  re  '  Ae  WiM^m  Ae  UnmieMmd 
Phfdekmm  CoroetUi^  eomrnm  m  QuaUum  Frfuieiitei,  during  the 
Years  1817,  1818,  1819,  ana  ;   on  a  scientific  ExpedEtiott 

undertaken  by  Order  of  the  Fr<  i  Goremment.  In  a  Series  of 
Letters  to  a  Friend.  Bv  J.  A  i.  Draftsman  to  the  Expeditioa. 
With  26  EngraTings.  To  wfa  .  aj  prefixed,  the  Report  made  to 
die  Academy  of  Sciences,  on  die  general  Resulu  of  the  Expo* 
dEtion.  4to.  pp.  586.  Price  91.  19s.  6d.  London.  1829. 

"fUr  ARAGO  playa  a  little  the  Oaacon  when  he  aayst. 
^^  *  *  There  ia  acarcely  a  midshipman  in  our  navy  (the 
'  Frsneh)  who  could  not  now,  if  required«  steer  u  yeaael  to 
'  Kaintafthati^fli  to  Otaheite,  or  to  New  Zealand ;'  but  he  ia  not 
ftr  ftom  right  when  he  adds,  that  '  the  Pacific  Ocean  faaa 
'  been  *b  freouendy  explored,  that  it  ia  almost  better  known, 
'  and  certainly  lesa  daneerous  than  the  Mediterranean.'    A 

round  the  world  ia  no  longer  a  novelty  or  a  tale  of 
[or;  but,  in  die  hands  of  a  Frenchman,  the  narrative  of 
such  «  tour  cannot  fail  to  be  in  a  high  degree  entertaining. 
Tbia  nuerit  certainly  attaches  to  the  present  volume.  Ita 
Author  displays  all  the  mercurial  liveliness  of  the  national 
character,  in  the  vivacity  of  his  descriptions  and  of  his  petUi 
rutfffifffff :  it  is  some  diawba  k  :  on  tnts  captivating  qwlity« 
that  lie  18  often  very  flipDant,  i  aomedmea  very  naaty,  wliioh 
u  fully  accounted'  for  oy  hi  naving  grafted  the  morals  of 
a  sailor  on  the  habits  of  a  Pi    d      n.    During  a  tbne  veara* 

he  '  became  aoi     '  »       aa  ke  telle  m,  *  witfr'nu- 
ol.  XX.  N.  S.  F 
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*  merous  tribes,  hunted  with  the  Brasilian  and  the  GaanchCf 
'  danced  with  die  negroes  of  Africa,  and  slept  under  thehtl 
'  of  Uie  Sandwich  islander.  I  participated,'  ne  adds,  '  in  the 
'  festivals  of  these  children  of  nature^  I  sat  at  their  hospitabk 
'  tables,  and,  every  where  welcomed,  I  every  where  oontri* 

*  bated  my  share  by  a  cheerful  gayety  or  the  preseht  of  wt 
'  European  trifles/  Unfettered  oy  the  rigid  shackles  of  V 
rality,  this  all-accommodating  citizen  of  the  world  foiindio 
difficulty  in  adapting  himself  and  shaping  his  gallantriet  to  1m 
company,  of  whatever  colour  or  ciiaracter.  No  one  goes 
through  the  world  so  easily  as  a  Frenchman;  and  he»miMfc 
therefore,  needs  be  the  best  man  to  go  round  it, — an  adventoe 
sometimes  accomplished  with  less  difficulty. 

Our  Author  was,  as  set  forth  in  the  title-page,  the  draftsmin 
attached  to  the  Expedition,  and  his  sketches  are  the  most 
interesting  and  perhaps  valuable  part  of  the  work.  Tliey  tic 
extremely  spirited  ana  characteristic ;  sometimes,  we  saaped^ 
a  little  outstepping  the  tameness  of  nature  for  the  sake  ef 
^ning  effect,  yet,  substantially  accurate,  and  forming  a  good 
index  to  the  most  important  contents.  As  we  cannot  recom- 
mend the  work  to  our  readers,  on  account  of  its  perpetoal  and 
flagrant  indelicacy,  we  shall  endeavour  to  give  tne  substancs 
of  the  information  which  it  comprises. 

The  Uranie  sailed  from  Toulon  in  Sept.  17,  1817,  and  reached 
Rio  Janieiro,  Dec.  6.  where  the  Commander  devoted  neaity 
two  months  to  observations  on  the  pendulum  and  compaii. 
Between  sixty  and  seventy  pages  are  occupied  with  a  descrip- 
tion of  the  Brazilian  capital  and  the  manners  of  its  inhabitanto, 
of  which  it  may  be  enough  to  state,  that  it  entirely  coincides 
with  the  account  given  by  Mr.  Luccock*  and  other  Engliih 
travellers.  It  is,  however,  gratifying  to  find  a  Frenchman 
speaking  with  horror  of  the  slave-trade,  and  of  the  atrocioai 
cruelty  with  which  the  negroes  are  treated.  At  the  period  of 
his  visit,  Rio  contained,  according  to  his  statement,  120,000 
souls,  of  whom  five  sixths  were  purchased  slaves ;  and  fifty 
vessels  were  engaged  in  the  trade.  '  It  is  still  considered,' 
he  says,  *  as  problematical  whether  the  negroes  are  men  or 
'  brutes :  they  are  employed  as  the  first,  but  beaten  like  the 

*  latter.  *    The  problem  has  been  solved  at  St.  Domingo. 

*  I  have  seen— yes,  I  have  myself  seen,'  says  M.  Araso,  '  two 
young  ladies  whose  couDtenances  wore  the  expression  of  mQdness 
and  benevolence,  endeavour,  by  way  of  pastime,  to  cut,  at  a  oerCaiB 
distance  with  a  whip,  the  face  of  a  negro,  whom  they  had  ordered 


•  See  Eclectic  Review,  Vol.XVI.  p.  193. 
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.not  tO'  itir'  from  the  spot  This  exercise  seemed  to  amuse  ihem« 
1  would  mention  their  names  if  their  father,  who  came  in  after  the 
first  essar,  had  not  severely  reprimanded  them  for  their  cruelty.^ 

*  A  Portuguesey  lately  going  along  a  narrow  path,  met  a  negro^ 
who  stepped  aside  to  let  him  pass.  Not  satisfied  with  this,  he  or- 
dered-the  shiYe  to  leap  die  ditch :  the  poor  fellow  muttered  an  excuse, 
apd  screwed  himself  up  still  closer.  The  Portuguese  struck  him  with 
his  cane*  Enraged  at  this  treatment^  and  unable  to  contain  himtelf, 
the  black  gave  his  assailant  a  blow  on  the  head,  and  ran  away.  The 
Portuguese  discovered  where  he  lived,  signified  to  his  master  his 
vrish  to  buv  the  negro,  ofiered  so  large  a  sum,  that  the  owner  could 
not  resist  the  temptation,  and  the  wretched  slave  expired  the  following 
day  under  the  lash.  These  acts  of  cruelty  are  not  punished  here. 
Are  not  such  traits  characteristic  of  a  nation  V 

We  hope  not,  if  a  nation  includes  its  colonies.  These  things 
are  not  confined  to  the  Portuguese.  M.  Arago,  though  doubts 
less  a  good  Catholic,  does  not  spare  the  monkci ;  '  an  ignorant 

.*  and  aebauched  crew,*  he  terms  them,  *  sufficiently  powerful 
'  to  place  themselves  out  of  the  reach  of  the  law,  but  still 
'  -too  Weak  to  seize  the  supreme  authority, — a  scandalous  troop 

■ '  of  sluggards  and  libertines,'  who  swarm  in  every  street  He 
saw  one,  in  the  slave  market,  cheapening  a  young  female  slave, 
whom  be  bought  for  six  quadruples:  this  was  a  venial  act 
compared  to  the  practices  with  which  they  are  charged.  The 
following  anecdote  of  the  present  sovereign  of  Brazil,  is  worth 
transcribing,  if  it  may  be  depended  upon. 

'  When  the  Count  Dos  Arcos  had  quelled  the  insurrection  at  Per^ 
nambuco^  the  king,  on  receiving  tlie  agreeable  intelligence,  asked 
the  heir  to  the  throne,  what  rewira  he  could  confer  in  token  of  his 
gratitude  for  so  signal  a  service.  **  Create  him  prince-royal :  I  shall 
not  be  jealous  of  him,''  replied  Don  Pedro.' 

From  this  Prince.  Brazil  has  much  to  hope  for. — Our  Author 
was  much  struck  with  the  contrast  presented  by  the  appearance 
of  Cape  Town,  in  the  brilliant  whiteness  of  the  houses,  the 
'  astonishing' deanliness  (to  a  Frenchman  just  from  Brazil) 
of  the  windows  and  steps,  as  well  as  of  the  interior,  the  broad 
and  stnught  streets,  the  superb  terraces,  the  spacious  barracks, 
— a  real  palace ;  the  imposing  and  well-disciplined  appearance 
of  the  troops, — almost  equal  to  the  '  imperial  guard ;'  and 
above,  all,  uie  '  magnificent'  beauty  and  elegance  of  the  fair 
lex,  who  are  descrioed  as  having  '  the  very  complexion  of 
*  Frenchwomen,  or,  if  any  thing,  it  is  rather  more  aelicate.* 

*  The  town-house  is  magnificent,  and  reminded  me  of  those  beanti- 
fiil -.mansions  which  you  discover,  at  intervals,  in  the  environs  of 
Genoa.    It  is  in  vain  to  try  to  distinguish  the  public  edifices :  the 
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prifttc  houwi  rifil  theiii  io  gmidBiir  And  cfegnos*    Too  cbuichB 
areamall  but  dean.    In  etch  of  dien,  imtractioa  b  dafly  gmn  • 

We  are  glad  to  receive  this  last  article  of  iaformafion^  if  i 
be  BO*  '  The  abolition  of  the  ilave  trade/  we  are  aaogeofei  it 
formed  by  our  all-informed  Travriler,  '  is  uM  to  be  wmy  ftt 
*  judicial  to  the  welfare  of  the  coloajf,  o  it  is  now  beeoM 
'  necessary  to  employ  free  Hottentots  m  tendine  the  cmttk  mi 
'  in  agricoltaral  labour/  As  M.  Arago  aroroaches  die  Mai* 
ritiusp  the  philanthropic  horror  of  slayery  wnich  he  discoTeisil 
Brazil,  sensibly  diminishes.  The  negro  slares  at  the  Gsp 
appeared  to  him  neither  so  handsome  nor  so  strong  as  those  tf 
Kio  Janeiro^  but  ^nite  as  lazy  and  as  thievish.  *  Alas  P  k 
exclaims,  '  they  thieve  by  instinct.' 

*  It  would  be  M  dilBcult  to  cure  a  negro  of  the  pavion  fiv  thieri^^ 
at  to  keep  a  Gascon  from  beastingy  a  Norman  from  peijniy,i 
Breton  from  drinkhig,  and  a  FVenchwoman  from  being  a  coqoette,' 

Let  ns  hope,  for  the  honour  of  France  and  of  hi 


ture»  that  if  it  is  only  as  difficult,  the  poor  Negroea  may  ycl 
learn  hones^.  But»  alas !  again, '  there  is  no  Roman  Oatiiftif 
'  church  at  tne  Cape.' 

Our  Author  finds  himself  at  home  at  the  Isle  of  FianeB: 
he  pronounces  it '  the  Paris  of  India.'  '  The  mannera^  coatusw, 
'  lan^age,  but,  above  all,  the  hearts  and  feelings  of  the  ia- 
'  habitants  are,'  he  says,  '  completely  French  ;*  and  he  addi: 
'  There  is,  in  my  estimation,  an  infinitely  greater  distance  be- 
'  tween  Paris  ana  Bourdeaux,  than  between  Paris  and  the  Iik 
'  of  France.*  The  balls,  the  ladies,  the  society  of  '  Ihe  Onl 
'  Table/ — oh !  were  it  not  for  hurricanes,  earthquakeaw  ed 
conflagrations,  it  would  be  a  French  paradise ;  anci  sorely  daw 
M.  Arago  grudge  the  Englisb  the  possession  of  it.  A  ftv 
circumstances,  however,  are  slightly  mentioned,  whl^di  worii 
somewhat  lessen  its  attractions  to  our  readers. 

<  The  interior  of  the  houses,'  he  ststes»  *  is  not  deititiile  of  ^ 
gance,  but,  hi  pobt  of  cleanliness,  they  are  fiur  behind  those  of  lb 
Cape.  Hera  eveiy  thing  is  of  finer  quality ;  there  in  nicer  — *^ 
At  the  Mauritius,  the  articles  of  fiirniture  are  more  ooatlyi 
sumptuous ;  at  the  Cape,  they  are  morehcmiely,  but  more  coam 
In  short,  cleanliness  is  a  luxury  in  thb  colony ;  in  the  other^  a 
sary ;  and  b  this  particular  ttie  Cape  must  be  preferred 
Louis  :  in  every  otner,  the  Isle  of  France  has  greatly  Cb 


He  goes  on  to  make  a  further  concession  in  favour  ef  Osas 
Town  as  regards  the  architecture  of  the  houses  and  pmbHc 
buildings,  and  the  laying  out  of  the  streets.    As  to  the  sirie 
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of  monJs,  IkdM  of  Iho  Ctpe  cannot  at  all  erents  be  much 


doubueta,  which  modesty  in  a  woman«  at  leaat  in  a  Pansian^ 
is  desi^paed  to  answer*  JBut  the  free  mulatto  women,  being 
prohibited  intenDoanying  with  the  white  colonists,  '  diink  it 
^  mnoh  moie  honourable  to.  be  the  mistresses  of  young  Euro- 
*.  peanst  than  die  lawful  wives  of  free  mulattoes^/  These 
women  are  represented  as  frequently  distinguished  by  the  most 
]>erfect  symmetrjr  of  form,  manners  the  most  gentle  and  in* 
mnuatiBg,  exquisite  cleanliness,  tslents  peculiany  adapted  to 
eouTersation ;  '  in  short,  all  the  qualities  of  the  heart  com- 
^  patible  with  the  absence  of  modesty.*  Many  of  these  Laises 
and  Aspasias  are  wealthy,  and  are  in  the  habit  of  presiding  at 
'  enticing  balls  and  entertainments,'  at  which  they  claily  collect 
swanns  of  admirers,  whites  alone  being  admitted  to  diem. 
M.  Ara^o  frankly  confesses,  that  '  it  seems  difficult,  if  not 
'  impossible,  for  a  young  man  who  for  the  first  time  tastes 

*  the  sweets  of  libertv,  to  withstand  the  allurements  by  which 

*  he  is  soon  surroundfed.'  Such  is  the  state  of  society  at  Port 
Louis ;  and  such,  more  or  less,  is  the  state  of  things  at  Cal- 
cutta and  at  Barbadoes.  The  only  remedy  for  die  evil  is 
slightly  hinted  at  by  our  Author,  when  he  puts  it  as  a  question, 
whether  the  OoTemment  will  at  length  permit  marriages  be- 
tween free  women  and  the  white  colonists.    He  adds : 

*  It  hss  ahready  winked  at  several  unions  of  this  kind  i  and,  for  my 
ptft,  lamofoptDiondiat,  by  the  force  of  drcumstSDCcs,  whacisnow 
rttnrded  as  a  ftvour,  will  finally  triumph  Ofer  the  repugnance  of  the 
u^tes,  and  the  origbal  mtentioo  of  the  legislator.  Berides,  I  can- 
not see  that  dib  would  be  any  great  misfbrtune,  or  faideed  anv  mis- 
ibrtuae  at  all ;  for,  every  thine  duly  considered,  it  is  perhuis  better 
tfMt  in  propontioD  is  tlie  or^dmal  stain  becomes  eftwed,  the  whites 
shouM  admit  among  them  that  portion  of  the  mulatto  popuUttion 
which,  from  education  and  good  conduct,  shall  appear  worthy  of  the 
fiivour.    Tlie  disproportion  betireen  the  Mack  and  white  population  • 

^  TUs  b  notoriottdy  the  ease  b  our  West  India  idands,  and  for 
Ae  same  reason.  A  recent  writer,  fa|  attaddngdie  Reg^itrj  Bill, 
while  he  pleads  for  the  neoeiM^  of  introducing  marriage  among  the 
djjMrei,  and  ooafiwses  that  an  immond  connexion  between  the  females 
fnd  die  whites,  prevails,  with  scarcely  an  exception,  among  die 
married,  not  lees  than  the  unmarried  men ;  declares,  that  he  would 
«ard  i^ainet  any  intermarriaM  between  die  whites  and  the  women 
Sf  calovy  byhafing  attached  to  the  er^ne^  the  keamtimmnM  ami 
fweWii  €f  aJUammu  &a.    See  WObeffofOirs  Appeal,  ins.  p. ». 
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win  disappear ;  and  perhaps  the  cauttrophe  frith  wllii 
phUanlhropic  in/iiem  of  the  Engluh  thrtaUmt  t^  eohmet,  wBI  b» 
areited,  or  at  least  remored  to  a  greater  distance,  because  the 
number  of  persops  interested  in  preventing  it,  will  be  sensibly  io- 
creaains  every  day.  There  is  also  reason  to  beliere  that,  in  order  to 
attain  this  dutinction,  to  ardently  detired  by  aB  perteis  of  itdsd 
Uood.  mothers  will  study  to  give  a  better  direction  to  tlie  cducaUon 
of  their  children,  and  that  a  gradual  improvement  will  be  effected 
in  their  morals.  Several  Creole  ladies,  without  childreDi  have  already 
taken  vounc  mulatto  girls,  given  them  the  beet  education,- mdl^ 
stilled  mto  them  the  best  principles.  Twenty  years  ago  tboM  Mt 
could  not  have  gone  into  company  with  their  acloptive  mothnrn;  IM 
this  prejudice  has  lent  much  of  its  strength,  and  the  example  of  M 
persons  of  influence  in  the  colony,  will  probably  soon  T 
general  rule.  An  amiable  mulatto  girl,  not  less  virtuous  tl 
some,  hafi  been  recently  married  to  a  young  man  highly  rei,  . .  . 
in  every  point  of  view ;  and  though  he  has  thought  fit  to  leavci  tba 
calony,  from  an  apprehension  that  the  public  opinion  there  mi^t  be 
unfavourable  to  him,  he  hat  never  yet  regretted,  amid  the  fbliet^  tt- 
suiting  from  this  anion,  the  sacrifice  which  he  has  made  to  hii  nlfr 
resting  partner.  The  first  step  is  taken:  not  to  oppoie  these  gob-' 
oexions  is  to  authorise  them ;  and  a  few  happy  examples  wOb  X 
think,  completely  destroy  antiquated  prejudices.' 

M.  Arago  underrates,  we  fear,  the  inveteracy  of  this  ptqo- 
dice,  aod  the  difficulties  which  stand  in  the  way  of  a  ch^noe  \m 
the  law.  The  pride  of  family  recoils  at  the  poasibility  that  a 
legal  union  should  be  contracted  with  a  halt'-caEt  femalet  hf 
the  youth  who  ie  sent  out  to  make  his  fortune  in  the  Indiee,  of 
perish  there ;  but  that  pride  is  not  in  the  least  hurt  by  the  lud 
youth's  ruining  his  health,  and  fortune,  and  morua  in  nn> 
bounded  diEsipation.  With  Lord  Eldon's  views  of  the  ■ed'.K^ 
tive  power  of  women,  on  which  be  rested  his  mfun  argoment  i 
^^nst  legalizing  marriages  even  in  this  country  under  certaia 
circumsianceg,  and  the  preference  implied  in  that  argoment.  of 
family  interests  to  morality, — any  such  change  in  the  law*  il 
certainly  not  likelv  to  obtain  his  Lordship's  sanction.  The  po> 
litical  necessity  oi  an  alliance  between  tne  white  and  the  Jialf- 
cast  population,  is,  however,  daily  growing  more  apparent;  and 
though  M.  Arago  discovers  only  his  national  prejudice  or  li^ 
ignorance,  or  both,  in  bis  sneer  at  the  English' philanthropists, 
he  glances  at  a  fact  which  must  soon  compel  the  adoption,  in 
many  respects,  of  a  policy  more  faTOurable  to  morals,  and  more 
consonant  with  the  dictatesofnatoral  justice  and  Chiistiaiiify. ' 

On  the  subject  of  negro  slavery,  the  Author  here  becomn 
very  flippant  and  yery  extravagant. 

•  Had  1/  he  nyf, '  proceeded  directly  to  the  Ue  of  FraBG«»  nd 


I 
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not  jeen  Negro  tIaTet  any  where  else,  I  should  have  coottdered  their 
aituatioD  so  happy  as  to  prefer  it  to  that  of  the  greatest  part  of  our 
labourers.  They  know  nothing  of  slavery  but  the  name :  they  are 
obligedt  indeed,  to  work,  but  the  kind  treatment  of  their  masters  en- 
courages them,  and  doubles  their  zeal.  In  Brazil,  they  are  beasts  of 
burden,  whom  the  whip  urges  to  action :  here  they  are  men,  who  are 
reslndned  by  just  punishments,  and  stimulated  by  rewards.  At  Rio, 
a  slave  must  remain  a  slave  all  his  life ;  here  be  may  cherish  the  hope 
of  some  dqr  becoming  free.  In  Brazil,  a  Black  has  but  two  ideas — 
that  of  slavery,  and  that  of  the  revenge  which  he  constantlv  cherishes 
in  his  bosom.  Here  a  slave  thinks^  andf  what  it  still  more,  he  prqfits  by 
his  reason. 

*  The  Europeans  who  come  for  the  first  time  to  the  colonies,  are 
incessantly  deploring  and  exclaiming  against  the  wretched  condition 
of  the  slaves.  In  their  eyes,  corrections  are  acts  of  revolting 
cruelty  and  tyranny :  their  philanthropy  cannot  suppose  an  unfortu- 
nate creature,  deprived  of  liberty,  to  be  capable  of  doins  wrong. 
Their  hatred  of  the  colonists  is  vented  in  works  dictated  by  humanity 
and  the  love  of  order;  and  their  principles  tend,  at  the  same  time,  to 
nothing  less  than  the  subversion  of  institutions,  which,  thoush  severe, 
are  wise  and  absolutely  necessary  to  the  existence  of  the  cdonies.  I 
Ibrmerly  entertained  such  sentiments  mvself,  but  did  not  then  con- 
aider,  that  a  man  who  here  receives  my  or  sixty  lashes,  would  be 
punished  in  France  with  several  years'  imprisonment.  What,  ye 
apoatles  of  humanity,  would  be  done  in  France  with  a  servant  who 
bad  robbed  his  master  of  gold  or  jewels  ?  He  would  be  sent  to  the 
galleys,  i^r  being  publicly  branded.  Here  he  would  receive  fifty 
stripes,  and  his  punishment  would  last  ten  minutes.  If  there  be  any 
cause  for  astonishment,  it  is  that  such  mildness  should  prevail  here, 
and  such  barbari^  in  our  wise  Europe.' 

M.  Araeo  does  not  appear  to  be  an  unamiable  man  :  he  pro- 
bably thinks  that  he  is  correct,  for  he  no  doubt  obtainea  all 
this  information  at  the  balls  and  parties  be  attended  at  Port 
Loiua,  and  his  statements  doubtless  contain  the  views  and 
argnmentB  of  the  French  colonists  of  the  Mauritius.  The 
tirade  is,  therefore,  entitled  to  attention,  and  the  more  so,  as 
it  contains  some  important  admissions.  A  slave,  it  seems,  can 
think,  and  profit  by  his  reason ;  he  can  calculate,  and  lay  up 
for  th^  future ;  and  he  is  found  to  do  this  in  proportion  as  be 
is  treated  with  humanity.  M.  Arago  mentions  a  case  in  which 
an  old  negro  called  upon  one  of  the  most  respectable  merchants 
in  the  colony,  to  buy  of  him  one  of  his  slaves  with  his  savings, 
that  slave  being  his  own  son. 

^  <*  I  have  saved  sufficient*'  (he  said)  **  to  pay  you  in  ready  money; 
and  I  hope  to  lay  up  enough  before  I  me,  to  redeem  mv  second  son." 
^  Bat  why,''  asked  M.  Pitot,  **  do  jrou  not  rather  purchase  your  own 
iberty  ?"  '<  For  good  reasons,  sir.  I  am  now  old,  a^d  if  1  cease  to 
be  a  dave»  I  must  support  myself  the  rest  of  my  life ;  whereas,  in  my 
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prctcae  titiyrticNiy  wbcii  age  shall  do  loiiMr  pemii  om  to 
■Mwter  will  be  obliged  to  keep  me,  and,  imeii  i  am  aick»  ny  ddiki 
will  hare  it  in  their  power  to  take  care  of  me.^  ' 

This  anecdote  is  worth  something  aa  coming  from  a  reni* 
sentative  of  slave-holders  and  slave-dealers.  With  regara  li 
the  comparative  mildness  of  the  treatment  of  slaTes  in  Ai 
Mauritius,  it  may  be  true,  that  they  are  worse  treated  in  Bar 
zil ;  but  onr  Author  stultifies  his  own  statement  by  his  nbh 
ence  to  the  labourers  of  his  own  country.  They  may  be  belli 
fed  than  some  of  the  ooor  Bretons  who  live  on  cheaovta;  fa 
cattle  must  be  fed,  it  we  would  gjet  work  out  of  them^  and  i 
rich  man's  horses  will  have  com,  if  the  poor  are  atanring.  h 
the  horse,  therefore,  happier  than  the  pauper  7  So  reaaov 
M.  Araso.  '  The  slaves  know  nothing/  ne  says,  *  of  alani; 
'  but  the  name/  Whence,  then,  their  anxiety  to  ledeea 
themselves?  Why,  if  so,  will  not  some  Gallic  patriot  propoM 
the  legalization  oi  white  slavery,  that  the  superfluoaa  paiqNS 
of  France  may  be  shipped  off  to  participate  in  this  happinea? 
Slavery  is  nothing,  in  this  young  Frenchman's  eatimatina 
provided  the  slave  is  not  over-flogged.  In  the  moral  erils  d 
slavery,  in  the  degradation  of  me  driving  system,  in  Ae 
exclusion  of  the  slave  from  lesal  protection,  his  peraooal  noa* 
entity,  his  liability  to  be  seized  and  sold  by  creditors  and  a- 
ecutors  as  moveable  capital,  separately  from  the  estate  on  whid 
he  is  settled ;  in  the  inadmissibility  of  his  evidence  in  a  cool 
of  justice,  his  moral  treatment  as  a  beine  incsqpable  of  religioa 
and  of  the  humanizing  institutions  whi<£  form  the  cement  of 
society ;  in  all  this,  he  sees — '  nothing,*  nothing  to  diatingnisk 
the  fteeman  from  the  slave ! 

Such  a  man  can  never  be  a  competent  or  a  credible  witnca 
on  the  subject  of  the  existing  treatment  of  slaves.  Bnt  Ui 
statements  come  before  us  with  the  more  suspicions  mps•^ 
ance,  as  they  are  evidently  the  mere  echo  of  the  falselioodi 
by  which  the  French  traders  who  still  infest  this  part  of  Iks 
world,  endeavour  to  deceive  their  own  Ooverament.  Of  Iks 
pertinacity  with  which  the  Slave  Trade  is  carried  on  nnder  Iks 
French  flag,  and  of  the  impunity  with  which  it  is  almost  nni- 
formly  prosecuted,  the  Reports  of  the  African  Institntion  fur* 
nish  us  with  the  most  diseusting  proofii.  In  April  1821,  a 
vessel  with  344  slaves  on  board,  Le  Siwee$,  was  seised  ud 
condemned  by  our  Government  at  the  Isle  of  France,  whick 
had  already  made  a  successful  slave-voyase  from  ^'•"■^mr  to 
the  Isle  of  Bourbon,  where  she  had  safely  landed  348  slaves. 
The  C}ovemor,  M.  MvHus,  having  been  informed  of  the  trans- 
action, had  instituted  judicial  proceedings  against  her ;  bet 
the  judges,  whose  office  it  was  to  try  the  caassi  kovbtg 
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selves  portkipattd  m  the  crime  by  purchasing  some  of  her  slaves, 
concurred  in  aotiaitting  her ;  ana,  encouraged  by  jfcois  impunity, 
she  was  immediately  despatched  for  another  cargo  of  Afncans, 
with  which  she  was  returning  to  the  Isle  of  JDOurbon,  when 
she  was  detained  by*  our  cruiser*.  Governor  Mylius  has  since 
been  recalled,  chiefly  in  consequence  of  the  complaints  of 
the  stave^traders,  who  accused  nim  of  '  anglomania  and  phi* 
*  lanihropjf  ;*  and  under  his  successor,  the  brother  of  Capt. 
Freycinet,  debarkations  of  slaves  have  taken  place  without 
difficulty.  This  circumstance  will  explain  M.  Arago*s  viru- 
lence against  '  the  philanthropists/  and  his  pathetic  regrets 
that  the  Isle  of  France  is  lost  to  the  French  and — to  the  slave 
trade. 

This  subject  has  detained  us  at  the  Mauritius  longer  than 
we  intended.  Some  of  our  readers  will  hardly  diuik  us  for 
the  information,  that  our  Author,  on  inquiring  there  for  the 
tombs  of  Paul  and  Virginia,  discovered  that  the  romance  which 
had  charmed  his  boyhood,  is  purely  a  fiction.  The  shipwreck 
of  the  St  Geran  is  a  fact,  and  there  was  a  Madame  Latour, 
who  lost  a  daughter  in  the  wreck ;  but,  instead  of  dying  for 
grief,  she  lived  long  enough  to  espouse  three  husbands  in  suc- 
c^ession  after  the  death  or  her  first  husband  at  Madagascar. 
The  pastor  who  acts  so  fine  a  part  in  the  novel,  was  a  Cheva« 
tier  de  Bemage,  son  of  an  echevin  of  Paris,  who  belonged  to 
the  musquetem,  but,  having  killed  his  antagonist  in  a  duel,  he 
retired  to  the  Isle  of  France,  where  he  is  said  to  have  been 
hifihly  respected.  '  As  to  Paul,  there  are  no  data  whatever  of 
'  h»  existence.*  Will  the  tale  cease  to  interest  in  consequence 
of  this  (disclosure?  Who  asks  for  any  other  truth  than  that  of 
oatare  in  such  productions  ?  Possibly,  some  future  traveller 
may  discover  that  Waverley  and  Quentin  Durward  never  ex- 
isted. During  our  Author  s  short  stay  at  Port  Louis,  a  lady 
died*  whose  veritable  adventures  might  surpass  the  interest  of 
fiction ;— a  Madame  de  Pujo,  wife  of  a  French  colonel,  but 
formerly  the  mistress  of  the  celebrated  Count  Benyowsky,  whom 
she  accompanied  on  his  flight  from  Siberia,  to  Kamschatka^ 
to  Clntia,  and  to  Madagascar,  where  he  was  killed. 

'  Few  meo^'  remarks  our  Author,  *  bare  experienced  so  many 
vicissitudes  as  Benvowskv ;  and  his  daring  ^Nrit  alone  can  account 
fcr  ills  success.  lie  had  one  leg  mudi  shorter  than  the  other,  and  it 
was  upon  liiis  that  he  habitually  rested*  But,  when  irritated,  he  laised 
hkaam  upon  the  longer,  his  spariding  eyes  became  still  more  ex- 

•  See  *<  Sixteenth  Report  of  the  Directors  of  the  African  Insti- 
'  I8«.  p.  16»  aad  Appeadix.  K. 
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prettive»  and  hit  atroogly^marked  features  aBSumed  ao  fierce  a  ck^ 
racter  m  to  strike  terror  into  all  around  him.  His  aatODiahing  pi» 
sence  of  mind  in  the  greatest  dangers^  his  invincible  penevenna 
his  daring  projects^  his  unparalleled  success — ^what  more  did  he  » 
quire  to  reign  over  a  people  with  whom  fool-hardinesa  is  the  chief  i 
virtues  f 

We  must  not  even  touch  at  the  beautiful  and  romantic  U 
of  Bourbon ;  nor  shall  we  stop  to  detail  our  Author's  adves- 
tures  with  the  savages  of  New  Holland.  At  Coupang  in  tk 
Island  of  Timor,  M.  Arago  found  some  novel  subjects  forb 

Eencil  in  tlie  yellow  natives.    The  Chinese  are  the  only  peraou 
ere  who  follow  any  business :  '  they  are  the  Jews  of  Timofi 
'  and  live  on  tea^  rice,  pulse,  and  knavery.' 


*  There  are  no  people,*  adds  our  Author,  *  the  cast  of 
countenance  is  more  uniformly  the  same.  Nothing  is  more  Gb 
a  Chinese  of  Canton,  than  a  Chinese  of  Coupang ;  notliing  is  Bme 
like  a  Chinese  of  Coupang  than  the  Chinese  on  an  Indian  screes. 
They  have  a  wild  looic ;  little  eyes,  raised  at  the  outer  comer; 
a  round  face ;  a  short  and  somewhat  flattened  nose ;  large  lips;  i 
small,  well-formed  mouth ;  and  a  yellow  complexion.  Their  mannen 
are  engaging,  their  words  persuasive,  their  politeness  minute.  Tbcf 
will  laugh,  to  oblige  you ;  caress,  to  seduce  you ;  fall  on  their  kneoi 
to  persuade  you.  If  they  offer  you  a  trifle,  they  mean  you  to  scoepi 
it,  out  still  more  to  give  ^ou  an  example  of  generosity.  They  wm 
present  you  with  anv  thmg  they  possess,  but  only  when  they  sn 
assured  that  you  will  be  more  liberal  than  they.  No  one  can  be 
more  humble,  more  submissive,  more  forward  to  oblige,  than  t 
Chinese.    Afler  this,  will  you  trust  to  appearances  ?' 

The  interior  of  this  island  is  almost  unknown,  but  is  stated 
to  be  very  mountainous,  and  is  in  possession  of  the  native 
rajahs — the  tyrants  over  a  set  of  ferocious  savages,  who,  as 
well  as  the  natives  of  the  island  uf  Ombay,  have  the  reputation 
of  being  cannibals.  Some  of  the  latter  were,  however,  com- 
plaisant enough  to  sutler  their  portraits  to  be  taken,  which 
accord  well  enough  with  their  reputed  character.  They  are 
described  as  having  a  skin  the  colour  of  terra  di  Sienna^  eyes 
generally  sunk  in  the  head,  and  bright ;  low  forehead,  laige 
mouth,  and  thick  lips ;  the  nose  sometimes  acjuiline ;  broad 
chest  and  sinewy  limbs ;  a  warlike,  savage  air,  and  great 
quickness  in  all  their  movements.  Another  engaging  variety 
of  the  human  species  in  its  unsophisticated  state,  presented 
itself  in  the  natives  of  Rawack,  Waigooe,  and  New  Guinea, 
who  are  described  as 

*  little,  squat,  large-headed,  woolly-haired,  nearly  black,  big- 
bodied,  spindle-shanked,  with  long  and  broad  feet.  Their  coun- 
tenance is  unexpressive,  their  manners  uncngaging»  their  air  4bpid. 
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ScNBe  of  them  hare  id  vrach  hair  on  their  head*  tliat  you  would  take 
it  fbr  ajpile  -of  wiga.  Almost  all  are  covered  with  leprosy,  or  hive 
Ineii  aaected  by  it.  Their  gait  is  awkward,  though  they  are  tolerably 
aetiTe.  Their  language  is  noisy  and  inhannonious ;  their  smiley 
almost  laughable^  They  climb  trees  with  surprising  facility  and  are 
very  skilfiu  fishers :  standing  on  the  bow  of  a  canoe,  rudely  enou|^ 
ftsbiooedt  and  sometimes  furnished  with  a  sail  of  cocoa  leaves^ 
a  nan  sees  a  fish  at  a  distance  directs  his  proa  towards  it,  and,  Uiough 
more  than  twenty  paces  distant,  almost  always  strikes  it  with  a  long 
beaded  with  a  douole-pointed  iron/ 

Fish  is  their  chief  food,  but  they  have  likewise  a  bread  made 
of  sago,  and  baked  in  moulds  of  clay,  divided  into  two  or  three 
departments,  resembling  the  chafing-dishes  used  by  the  peasants 
of  Prance.  Their  only  beverage  is  water,  or  the  milk  of  the 
cocoa-nut.  When  offered  wine  or^  spirituous  liquors,  they 
would  take  only  a  few  drops,  which  they  seemed  to  drink  witn 
a  degree  of  repugnance.  In  their  houses,  and  near  their  tombsy 
our  Author  found  some  coarsely  carved  and  hideous  idols ; 
but  he  did  not  observe  that  the  savages  had  the  least  veneration 
for  these  household  gods. 

Captain  Freycinet  remained  for  some  time  among  the  Mari- 
anne islands,  and  M.  Arago  does  not  fail  with  his  sociably 
disposition  to  turn  it  to  advantage.  On  landing  at  Guam,  he 
was  struck  at  the  appearance  of  abject  wretchecuiess  displayed 
by  the  natives,  who  were  for  the  most  part  covered  with  the 
black  and  livid  marks  of  a  virulent  leprosy,  living  in  the  midst 
of  a  fertile  soil  from  which  nothing  is  obtained.  Weeds  were 
growing  by  thousands  in  smiling  vales,  among  a  few  blades 
of  rice  and  Indian  com,  '  attesting  equally  tne  goodness  of 

*  the  soil,  the  idleness  of  the  inhabitants,  and  the  inattention  of 

*  the  governor !'  '  J  should  have  guessed,'  says  our  Frenchman^ 
'  that  the  country  belonged  to  the  Spaniardb,  from  the  sacri- 
'  legioua  state  of  neglect  in  which  it  is  left.'  The  inhabitants 
aleep  two  thirds  of  the  day,  and  spend  the  remaining  third  in 
smoking  and  chewing  tobacco :  they  seem,  indeed,  to  live  only 
on  tobacco  and  areca  nut  mixed  with  lime,  to  which  they 
sometimes  add  a  few  leaves  of  betel.  Their  conquerors  have 
introduced  what  they  are  pleased  to  call  Christianity,  ~a  religion 
of  processions  and  ceremonies,  which  has  neither  informed 
their  understandings,  nor  imparted  to  them  even  a  sense  of 
ahame.  In  the  churches  the  sexes  are  separate,  and  there, 
aays  our  Author,  '  the  people  behave  like  Christians ;  in  the 
'  city  and  in  the  country,  like  savages.'  There  appears  to  be 
a  regular  compromise  of  all  morality  on  the  condition  of 
innumerable  genuflexions  and  processions. 

4  i^bave  seen/  says  M.  Arago,  *  the  ceremonies  of  the  Passion* 
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weeky  and  have  noir  an  idea  of  the  lolendour  with  which  our  rriigkrai 
aqnteriei  are  celebrated  here.  Wkh  superior  pomp  and  grealer 
hnpoahiont  on  the  people,  thej  are  celebrated  here  at  thej  are  at 
Manilla,  and  at  Manilla  at  thej  are  an  Spain.  It  was  to  our  caplaia 
Aat  the  priest  of  Agagna  delivered  the  keys  of  the  Holy  SepuiMie. 
He  kept  them  two  days  hong  round  his  neck*  and  rataned  tnen  on 
Easter  ere  with  exemplary  derotkm.  It  is  truly  painfiil  to  aae 
a  people  who  might  so  easily  be  guided  aright,  given  op  to  the 
darkness  in  which  they  are  envelojpM,  and  adopting  with  bund  ean- 
fidence  die  absurd  narratives  of  pretended  daily  mii«cles.«.,..The 
priest  of  Agagna  can  scarcely  instruct  his  floi^k  in  the  simplest  leaaons 
of  the  Catecnism,  as  he  is  himself  ignorant  of  the  fundamiental  prin- 
ciples of  our  religion.' 

■ 

The  natiTea  are  described  as  well-shaped,  of  a  dark  ydlow 
complexion:  though  debased  by  raagsacres  and  peraecntionap 
they  retain  marks  of  a  higher  civilization  anterior  to  the 
Spanish  conquest,  which  was  a  tissue  of  cruelties  and  horrors. 
Tney  are  stated  to  be  remarkably  fond  of  music,  and  to  be 
continually  singing.  The  primitive  language  is  monotonoua 
and  extremely  difficult  of  pronunciation.  The  Spanish  Ian* 
guage  and  costume  have  now  been  generall]^  adopted  by  the 
inhabitants,  together  with  the  vices  of  their  maatera.  The 
island  of  Rota  is  still  more  fertile  and  more  neglected  than 
Guam. 

'  The  trees  are  nuignificent,  the  fruit  and  vegetables  delicioua. 
The  country  rich  in  varied  vegetation,  is  over-run  by  thousands  of 
rats,  which  are  yet  unable  to  destroy  its  roots ;  you  cannot  proceed 
ten  steps  without  meetine  hundreds :  and  it  is  really  distresnng  thai 
the  inhdiitants  do  not  endeavour  to  destroy  this  devouring  aninMl«.«w 
The  bills  and  valleys  are  decked  with  cotton-trees,  the  oright  tufta 
of  which  ibrm  a  pleasing  sight  amid  the  verdure  that  surroaods 
them*  The  bread-lruit,  the  tacca,  the  water-melons,  ever]f  thiiur  is 
of  a  better  quality  here  than  at  Guam ;  and  I  am  surprised  thai 
greater  attention  is  not  paid  to  a  country  which  might  beoome  th^ 
granary  and  general  store-house  of  the  Marianne  islands.  Tliey 
reckon  nearly  80  houses  in  tlie  town,  and  400  persons  in  the  whwt 
island.  There  are  five  or  six^  croc^es  in  every  street ;  and  it  k 
necessary  that  some  outward  sign  should  put  them  in  mind  of  tbefa* 
religion,  since  there  is  no  public  worship.  There  has  been  no  priesi 
here  for  more  than  twenty  years.  The  houses  are  buQt  on  pdeSt  as 
at  Guam ;  but  they  are  m  a  state  infinitely  more  ruinous.  The  asan 
nay  be  said  to  go  naked,  ibr  they  wear  no  trowsers  exoepl  oe 
Sundays.  The  women  wear  a  handkerchief  fiutened  by  a  slih^ 
round  the  waist.  Their  shape  is  completely  beautifult  their  faal 
email,  Uieir  hair  of  a  fine  black,  flowing  down  their  shoulders.' 

There  is  a  church  in  this  island,  where  five  U^rs  are  kept 
constantly  burning  before  an  image  of  the  Virgin.    TlMeia 
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also  a  o<mvent»  peopled,  happilv»  solely  with  rate«  where  ear 
Author  was  shewn  a  Violin  and  the  remains  of  a  harp  and  guitar 
which  had  bek>need  to  the  last  priest  of  the  settlement. 

The  island  of  Tinian  is  now  the  residence  only  of  a  few 
malefiMStm  bmished  from  Guam,  its  present  barren  and  de* 
populated  state,  oar  Author  ts  inclined  io  attribute  ta  one  of 
ttiose  catastrophes  that  annihilate  empupes  and  geBeratMms. 

^  Ton  cannot  proceed  a  league  whhout  findmg  some  f^gantle 
renumis  of  old  monuments  among  the  brambles;  and  die  whole 
idbmd  seems  to  be  but  one  ruin.  The  trees  are  weak  and  scantjr; 
but  diey  hare  to  make  their  way  with  difficult  through  heaps  of  dry 
leaves  and  decayed  trunks  of  trees.  Here  and  there  we  find  dd^ 
bare  bread  fruit-trees*  the  tops  of  whidi,  exhibitii^  a  few  grsyish 
branoheSi  indicate  to  the  traveller  the  catastrophe  of  which  thqr  have 
been  Ae  victims,  without  denoting  its  epoch.  Bu&does  and  wfld 
hogs  can  now  widi  di£Bculty  escape  the  arrow  of  the  hunter*  The 
eye  at  one  glance  takes  in  an  ample  space ;  and,  if  I  may  venture  to 
say  so,  almost  every  part  of  Tinian  recalled  to  my  glooniy  fmagina^ 
tioB  the  wild  and  and  so9  of  the  peninsula  of  P^ron.  A  few  low  and 
feeUe  oocoa-trees  still  raise  their  withered  heads;  you  would  say^ 
they  moaned  the  sadness  of  nature,  and  wished  to  die  with  hit. 
UmfiMrm  plains  of  small  devation  ;  a  monotonous  coast ;  a  Ibw  raeS 
of  rocks;  trunks  of  trees  parched  by  the  sun;  no  road,  no  shslteri 
is  not  this  the  abode  of  melanchoW  ?  A  scorching  wind  deMsfe 
v^etation,  and  deprives  the  ground  of  the  power  of  r^roduction* 
Every  thing  is  in  aecay :  vegetables  grow  with  dl£Bculty ;  the  pota^ 
toes,  yams,  and  water-melons,  are  alfinferior  to  those  of  Kota ;  and 
I  tremble  while  I  think  that  Anson  probably  said  no  more  than  the 
troah,  when  he  painted  thn  country  as  on  Elysium,  as  an  abode  of 
endbantmedt.  is  ther^  no  testimony  remaimng  of  this  convulsion  df 
nature  which  is  yet  so  recent  V 

While  at  Guam*  our  Author  had  fre(][uent  opportunities  of 
intercourse  with  the  natives  of  the  Carohne  Islands^  who  carrw 
on  a  trade  in  shells,  cloth,  wooden  vessels,  and  cordage^  with 
the  Mariannes.  He  describes  this  race  of  amiable  savages  in 
the  most  flowing  terms.  They  have,  he  says,  no  characte* 
ristic  physiognomy,  each  individual  diifierinpc  from  all  the  rait» 
but  generally,  '  their  features  express  goodness,  and  inspire 
'  confidence/  All  have  their  ears  pierced,  and  they  enlarge 
the  hole  with  a  fish-bone :  in  some,  the  cartilage  beings  frcnn 
infancy,  drawn  down  by  considerable  weights,  desoends  aa 
low  as  the  shoulder,  and  serves  literally  as  a  pocket  to  hold 
nails,  fish-hooks,  and  other  small  articles.  Their  only  -dr^s,; 
fvtth  a  few  exceptions,  is  a  piece  of  cloth  tied  round  their  loins. 
Their  hair  is  jet  black,  and  acquires  a  gloss  from  being  con* 
stantty  rubbed  with  lemon  juice ;  they  bind  it  up  sometimea 
with  great  taste ;  at  other  times,  it  is  suffered  to  floatover  their 
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shouldets  '  d  la  Ninon.*  They  are  not  ladrones,  but  frank  ml/i 
honest  in  their  dealings.  Fighting  or  quarreling  is  said  to  be 
almost  unknown  among  them :  slings  are  their  only  weapoiii« 
Their  religion 

*  is  confined  to  the  recognition  of  a  iopemataral  power  wbidi  mtf 
lend  a  favourable  ear  to  their  prayers.  They  bum  their  dead ;  aad 
they  believe  that  good  men  who  nave  not  beaten  their  wirevi  m 
carried  above  the  clouds  to  be  eternally  happy :  while  thoae  whd 
have  stolen  iron,  are  changed  into  a  dangerous  nsh,  which  thaj  eil 
Tibourion,  and  which  is  continually  at  war  with  other  fishes.  AnMNK 
these  people,  war  is  the  punWhment  of  the  wicked.    What  a  '■"" ' 


Their  nautical  skill  and  intrepidity  are  astonishing.  In  their 
frail  proas,  four  feet  wide  and  forty  feet  long,  they  nakt 
voyages  of  600  leagues,  guided  only  by  the  stars  and  die 
currents.  The  sea  is  their  element,  and  they  swim  and  dive 
like  Nereids.  Such  is  our  Author's  romantic  account  of  this 
interesting  people,  which  receives  some  confirmation  finun 
the  character  of  Kadu,  the  intelligent  Carolinian  who  attached 
himself  to  Lieut.  Kotzebue  at  Radack,  and  who  was  det^md 
from  proceeding  to  Europe,  only  by  his  affection  for  his  child. 
The  Grovemor-general  of  the  rhilippines  is  stated  to  have 
obtained  permission  of  his  sovereign  to  cede  to  diose  who 
would  embrace  Christianity,  Seypan,  one  of  the  most  fertile 
of  the  Marianne  Islands;  and  the  proposal  has  been  eratefnlly 
accepted  by  many  of  the  Carolinians.  We  regret  to  near  this. 
The  worship  of  the  virgin  will  be  substituted  for  their  vague 
belief  in  an  over-ruling  Providence,  and  they  will  be  initiated 
into  the  vices,  and  inoculated  with  the  diseases  of  Spanish 
colonists.  It  would  be  a  happy  circumstanoe  that  should 
render  these  islands  accessible  to  a  Protestant  missionaiy. 

A  hundred  pages  are  occupied  with  a  description  of  the 
Sandwich  Islands;  but  these  were  already  sufficiently  weD 
known  to  the  readers  of  Cook  and  Vancouver  ;  and  the  recent 
account  given  by  Lieutenant  Kotzebue,*  renders  it  unnecessary 
to  prolong  this  article  by  dwelling  upon  the  statements  of  the 
present  Author.  The  Vranie  arrived  at  Owhyhee  not  long  after 
the  death  of  Tamaahmaah :  he  died  in  May  1819.  The  '  dog 
'  of  all  dogs,*  called  by  M.  Arago,  Riouriou,  had  succeeded  to 
the  sovereignty,  but  his  throne  is  a  tottering  one.  One  of  the 
conspirators  was  already  at  the  head  of  a  powerful  army.  Tlie 
memory  of  the  late  king  is  held  in  idolatrous  veneration,  and 
'  the  first  toast  given  at  meals  is  always  Tamaahnlaah.'  M» 
Arago  seems  to  anticipate  that  the  Islands  will  fall  eventually 
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binder  the  dominion  of  the  English ;  and  though  he  adveftn  td 
this  probability  in  a  tone  of  jealousldissatisfaction,  yet^  he  coa^ 
plains  that  we  have  not  already  interfered  to  liberate  the  people 
from  the  absurd  superstitions  and  barbarous  customs  which 
still  prevail,  and  to  abolish  the  tyranny  of  the  priests.  His 
account  of  the  natives  substantially  agrees  with  Uiat  given  by 
Kotzebue :  where  they  disagree,  the  discrepancy  may  be  sus- 

Eected  to  arise  from  our  Frenchman's  more  accommodating 
abits.  Thus,  the  former  states,  that  the  Owhyheans  are  very 
uncleanly,  while  the  latter  tells  us,  that  the  women  are' ex- 
'  tremely  clean  in  their  persons ;'  but  he  at  the  same  time  in- 
forms us,  that '  fathers,  mothers,  boys,  ^rls,  and  sometimes  even 
*  hogs  and  dogs,  all  sleep  together  pt^-mile ;'  moreover,  that 
'  the  air  which  is  breatbea  within  these  infected  sties,  is  enough 
'  to  stifle  a  person  not  accustomed  to  it/  It  is  true,  that  they 
bathe  frequentl]^,  and  this  passes  with  our  Author  for  cleanli*- 
ness.  He  admits  that  the  women  are  shameless  beyond  all 
that  18  usually  to  be  met  with  among  the  most  degraded  sa^ 
vages.  He  attempts  to  prove  the  ftffinity  of  the  natives  to 
those  of  the  Carohne  Islandsr  but  he  ends  by  drawing  a  con^ 
trast:  the  chief  points  of  resemblance  are,  that  they  are  of  the 
same  colour,  andf  that  he  saw  at  Woahoo  several  slmgs  twisted 
exactly  like  those  of  the  Carolines. 

M.  Arago  was  sorely  disappointed  at  not  visiting  Otaheite, 
which  he  had  pictured  to  himself  as  a  modem  Paphos :  he 
hints  in  no  equivocal  terms  at  the  pleasures  he  there  hoped  to 
realize.  How  great  would  have  been  his  disgust,  to  find  that 
abandonment  of  mannerd  which  once  disgraced  the  island, 
gjvine  way  before  jthe  li^ht  of  education  and  the  Bible !  Hap- 
pily for  the  poor  Otaheitans,  M.  Freycinet  determined  to  steer 
at  once  for  Port  Jackson.  At  Sydney,  our  Author  found  him^ 
self,  however,  quite  at  home  :  he  was  enchanted  with  the  town ; 
he  could  have  fancied  himself  transported  into  one  of  the 
handsomest  cities  of  France ;  and  he  was  equally  delighted 
with  the  hospitable  reception  the  officers  of  the  iJranie  met 
with  from  the  English.  In  return,  he  considerably  over- praises 
the  polJOT  and  management  of  our  convict  system.  From  New 
South  Wales,  they  sailed  for  Cape  Horn,  but  the  Uranie  was 
unfortunately  shipwrecked  on  one  of  the  Falkland  islands,  and 
our  Author  lost  the  greater  part  of  his  collection.  After  suf- 
fering considerable  privations  in  this  inhospitable  and  desolate 
region,  they  had  the  good  fortune  to  hire  an  American  vessel 
which  had  put  back  there  to  repair  a  leak,  in  which  they  pro- 
ceeded to  Monte  Video.  After  a  short  stay,  they  sailed  for  Rio 
Janeiro,  and  thence  for  Cherbourg. 

We  have  no  room  left  to  notice  the  scientific  results  of  the 
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TOjraffe.  Owing  to  the  defective  state  of  the  apptratiui  with 
which  they  were  furnished,  these  appear  to  have  oeen  neitkor 
Tery  important  nor  very  satisfactory.  The  Translation  is  mi* 
commonly  well  executed. 


iirt  Vin.  ZilU  Jlemmiriaiieer,  for  soeh  is  bdie^ 

in  Jesus,  of  erery  Denomination.  Preceded  by  Three  Cha|Hisi% 
ezplanatonr  of  Man  in  the  Fall,  and  Unbelief;  of  God^  Fms 
Gnce ;  or  Regeneration,  Ac.  Designed  ss  a  Pocket  ComMnioBi 
By  a  Member  of  the  Society  of  Fricods.  Third  Edition,  imWgffil 
S&QO.  pp.  824.  Woodbridge.  182S. 

THIS  neat  pocket  volume  consists  entirely  of  passages  olT 
Scripture,  without  note  or  comment,  arranged  with  great 
judgement  under  distinct  heads,  so  as  to  exhibit  at  one  Tiew, 
the  declarations  of  the  sacred  Tolume  bearing  on  the  partial* 
lar  subject  of  each  chapter.  It  is  divided  into  two  parts ;  the 
first  containing  tiie  explanatory  or  introductory  cnapteia  n» 
ferred  to  in  the  title-page ;  while  the  second  is  principidT  ibf 
tended  to  promote  the  encoura^ment  and  consolation  or  the 
truly  pious  and  devoted  Christian.  The  titles  of  the  chapCers^ 
will  give  a  sufficient  idea  of  the  design  and  spirit  of  the  eom- 
piler. 

*Chapter_I.  Propheticsl  and  hhtorical  allusions  to  the  atonhw 
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iMerifice  of  Chmi,/br  sm  /  also  of  Him,  as  the  author  and 
our  iaithi  unto  whom  believers  sre  encouraged  to  look,  as  their  enlj 
foundation  and  means  of  sanctification,  justification,  and  redemption. 
II.  Encouragement  to  the  righteous  to  confide  in  God^s  nnmeritsd 
mercy  and  loving  kindness,  snd  in  his  immntable  prombes.  IIL  En* 
couragement  to  the  mourners  in  Zion  to  trust  in  the  Lord,  andsr 
various  trials*  sfflictions,  snd  temptations  to  evil.  IV.  Enoom^ 
ment  to  the  doubting  and  fearfiil  mind  under  fedings  of  nnworthiaeab 
y .  Of  the  du^  and  privilege  of  prayer,  and  encouragement  to 
tain  patience,  and  a  persevering  watchfulness  thereunto*  under  i 
sations  of  barrenness  and  darkness  of  mind.  VI.  Encoorapemenl 
promises  under  persecution.  VII.  Exhortations  to  Christian  charing 
obedience,  and  orotherly  love.  VIII.  Incitements  to  ofer  piaiisi 
unto  the  Lord  Jehovah.  IX.  Promises  to  those  under  disoounye* 
ment,  principally  through  sffliction  of  the  body'  X.  The  certainty 
of  deatii ;  the  samt's  triumph  and  his  support  in  death.' 


Two  striking  declarations,  if  we  have  not  overlooked 
might  have  found  a  place  in  chapters  V.  and  IX.:  we  refer  to  I 
John  V.  14.  and  Phil.  iii.  21.  Possibly,  there  may  be  detected 
some  other  accidental  omissions  of  this  kind ;  but,  so  far  ae  we 
have  examined  the  volume,  the  selection  is  sufficiently  com* 
prehensive,  and  free  from  all  appearance  of  partiality  or  eva* 
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sion.  We  have  pleasure  in  recommending  it,  as  a  '  pocket 
*  companion'  that  will  be  found  useful  to  Christians  of  all 
denominations. 

We  ought  to  have  taken  an  earlier  opportunity  of  cor- 
recting a  representation  made  in  our  article  on  Quaker  Or- 
thodox^, of  which  this  little  manual  by  a  member  of  the 
Society  of  Friends,  reminds  us.  We  stated,  speaking  ac- 
cording to  the  best  information  of  which  we  were  then  in 
possession,  that  we  had  '  heard  of  no  Quaker  Tract  Societies/ 
We  are  happy  to  say  that  there  are  such  societies  in  existence, 
although  tne  characteristic  and  exemplary  quietness  of  the  pro- 
ceedings of  Friends  had  prevented  our  hearing  of  them.  An 
Institution  was  formed  in  1813,  under  the  title  of  the  "  Asso- 
"  ciation  for  printing  and  distributing  Tracts  on  Moral  and 
''  Religious  Subjects,  chiefly  such  as  have  a  tendency  to  elu- 
cidate and  support  the  Principles  of  Christianity  as  held 
by  the  Society  of  Friends.'*  Which  Association  appears  to 
be  in  full  activit|r.  In  the  Report  for  1821,  which  now  lies 
before  us,  the  subscriptions  and  donations  for  the  past  year 
amounted  to  nearly  £300 ;  and  it  is  stated,  that  '  the  number 
«  of  Tracts  issued,  a,mounts  to  48,349,  of  which  8620  were  for 
'  gratuitous  distribution.*  Some  of  these  tracts,  (the  series 
then  extended  to  No.  30,)  are  in  the  French,  (xerman,  Italian, 
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Ltings  of  Chief  Justice  Hale ;  "  Detraction  and  Curiosity 
"  about  the  A£birs  of  Others,  chiefly  taken  from  the  writings 
'«  of  Archbishop  Leighton  ;**  and  *'  fiishop  Burnett's  Exhor- 
''  tation  to  the  Practice  of  Religion/*  The  price  of  the  Tracts, 
which  avera^  Is.  2d.,  must  fimit,  however,  the  circulation. 
Connected  with  this  Parent  Association,  there  appear  to  be 
already  formed  some  auxiliary  Tract  Associations.  We  have  a 
report  of  the  ''  East  Suflblk  Auxiliary  Tract  Association  of 
^  Friends'*  as  far  back  as  1817.  It  contains  the  following 
brief  address  explanatory  of  its  object,  copied  from  the  Report 
of  the  Parent  Society  in  London  for  1816. 

m 

*  It  is  apprehended  that  the  Society  of  Friendsi  though  generally 
known  in  tnis  Island,  is,  in  some  parts  of  it,  still  ttiisrepresented, 
that  oar  belief  in  the  fundamental  truths  of  Christianity  is  called  in 
onestion,  and  the  ^unds  of  our  religious  testimonies  mtsuDderstood* 
A  persuasion  of  this  kind,  and  a  full  conviction  that  our  faith  andprin- 
dpiM  are  in  strict  accordance  with  the  doctrines  of  the  New  Testa- 
aent,  and  tend  to  promote  the  present  and  future  well-being  of  man- 
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kind,  are  powerful  calls  upon  us  to  make  more  general  use  of  wi 
means  as  may  be  proper  for  conveying  religious  infomuitioii.  It  i 
also  thoughtf  that  many  serious  persons  are  prepared  to  give  oa 
writings  a  candid  perusal ,  and  that  the  present  is  a  favourable  tiai 
for  us  to  use  endeavours,  in  thb  way,  to  increase  the  knowledge  s 
the  spiritual  and  peaceable  kingdom  of  the  Messiah. 

*  whilst  other  professors  of  the  Christian  faith  are  attenptiif 
through  the  medium  of  the  press»  to  difiiise  their  religioua  opaoisM 
and  some  of  them  have,  through  the  Divine  blessing,  been  inatmnct 
tal  of  goody  ioactivitjTt  in  this  respect,  on  the  part  of  the  membeni 
our  Society,  would  indicate  a  aegree  of  inaiffereDce  to  the  vala 
and  importance  of  their  religious  principles,  with  which  they  wool 
be  unwilling  to  be  charged.* 

A  number  of  Tracts  also,  bearing  more  exclusiyely  on  tb 
religious  tenets  of  Friends,  have  been  issued  from  more  thi 
one  country  press.  Besides  these  Tract  Associations,  there  i; 
moreover,  a  "  Scripture  Lesson  Fund,"  the  object  of  which  i 
60  admirable,  that  it  deserves  to  be  more  generally  known.  V 
shall  transcribe  an  '  Appeal  to  Friends'  on  Dehalf  of  thi 
Fund,  without  date,  but  circulated  during  the  last  year ;  as : 
contains  much  interesting  information. 

<  The  Plans  for  the  education  of  the  Children  of  the  Poor  ia 
cheap  and  effectual  manner,  which  first  originated  in  this  couati 
from  Joseph  Lancastea,  having  gradually  extended  since  the  jc 
1808,  to  all  the  four  quarters  of  the  world,  and  being  now  adopted 
most  of  the  nations  of  Europe*  mi^ny  thousands  of  children  wl 
would  probably  otherwise  have  grown  up  in  ignorance,  have  receive 
or  are  now  receiving  instruction  :  this  affords  an  opportunity  whii 
should  not  be  lost  for  fixing  the  great  principles  or  Christianity,  tl 
foundation  of  all  pure  morality,  in  the  mfant  mind,  by  a  selection 
texts  from  the  Holy  Scriptures,  without  note  or  comment.  LesM 
for  this  purpose  have  been  prepared,  which  are  divided  into  thr 
parts,  and  contain  a  connected  selection  from  the  Bible,  under  t' 
following  heads: — 1st.  Historical  lessons,  selected  from  the  Old  Ti 
taroent.  9nd.  On  our  duty  towards  God  and  man,  selected  from  i 
Old  and  New  Testament.  3rd.  Selections  from  the  four  Gospc 
and  from  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles.  It  is  proposed  that  this  Selecti 
should  form  the  common  reading  lessons  m  all  these  Schools  in  wk 
ever  nation  they  may  be  established 

'  The  Emperor  of  Russia  in  the  winter  of  1819,  encouraged  t 
making  of*  the  present  selection,  ordered  it  to  be  print^  at  nil  9 
expense,  and  to  be  used  in  all  the  Schook  in  his  extensive  doQunaoi 
The  third  partf  or  selections  from  the  New  Testament,  it  aires 
printed  in  the  common  Uuss  upon  large  sheets,  which  are  pasted 
boards  and  suspended  round  the  walls  of  the  School*rooins :  there 
also  an  edition  of  the  whole,  in  8vo. ;  and  as  the  Old  Testament  v 
not  translated  into  common  Russ,  the  Emperor  ordered  those  pa 
of  it  which  enter  into  (hese  lessons  to  be  immediately  translated. 
was  estimated  that  moru  than  twenty  millions  of  persons  in  that  e 
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Jpire  had  never  heard  a  line  of  the  Holy  Soriptores,  in  a  ladjgpage 
that  the^ could  understand;  the  Christian  feehng and  paternal  care 
of  the  fmperor  will  provide  for  the  wants  of  these  millions,  but  other 
nations  will  require  ttie  assistance  of  Great  Britain  to  begin  this  great 
and  good  workl 

*  In  several  nations  where  Schools  upon  the  British  system  are 
established,  not  one  thousandth  part  of  the  population  have  ever  read 
the  Sacred  Scriptures : — this  was  the  case  in  Russia ;  this  is  the  case 
in  Greece  and  tne  Ionian  Islands,  and  pretty  much  so  in  Sicily,  Italy, 
Sardinia,  Spain,  Portugal,  and  many  other  countries;  but  as  the 
printing  of  an  edition  of  these  Scripture  less6ds  is  attended  with  a 
considerable  expense,  and  moreover  as  other  lessons  far  less  Useful  may 
be  adopted  if  these  are  not  supplied,  the  Committee  of  the  British 
and  Foreign  School  Society  are  raismg  a  subscription  whidi  is  to  be 
k^t  entirely  separate  from  its  general  fund,  and  to  be  applied  only 
in  jiriottng  editions  of  these  Scripture  lessons  in  foreign  languages, 
not  only  on  large  sheets  to  be  pasted  on  boards  and  hung  against  the 
wall  as  School  lessons,  but  also  in  an  octavo  pamphlet.  It  is  intended 
that  these  lessons  should  be  sold  as  fair  as  it  is  practicable,  and  the 
I^rooeeds  employed  to  print  other  editions.  Ah  edition  of  the  third 
par^  or  selections  from  the  New  Testament,  has  been  printed  in 
Italian,  not  only  in  octavo,  but  also  on  large  sheets  for  the  use  of 
Schools,  and  copies  have  already  been  sent  to  Malta,  Naples,  Rome, 
Florence,  Leghorn,  Milan,  Turin,  &c.  Application  has  been  mad6 
from  South  America,  where  Schools  upon  the  British  system  are 
abou|  to  be  established,  for  assistance  in  printing  Readine  lessons, 
and  accordingly  it  is  intended  to  print  an  edition  of  these^cripture 
lessons  in  Spanish ;  the  want  is  so  pressing  t^at  although  the  tunds 
have  not  yet  been  subscribed,  the  Committee  have  concluded  to  pro" 
ceed  without  delay,  not  doubting  but  that  they  shall  receive  timely 
auistance. 

*  Stephen  Grellbt  aqd  William  Alleh,  in  traveDiog  through 
Greece,  observed  with  sorrow  that  the  great  mass  of  the  people  m 
the  different  islands,  though  professing  the  Christian  religion,  were  as 
Ignorant  of  the  contents  of  the  Holy  Scriptures  as  the  Turks  them« 
selves ;  but  they  appeared  a  fine  race  of  people,  and  likely  to  do 
credit  to  any  care  tnat  might  be  bestowed  upon  them :  they  received 
some  copies  of  the  New  Testament  in  modern  Greek,  and  some  Greek 
Tracts  with  avidity  ;  and  in  the  island  of  Tinos,  said  to  contain 
80,000  inhabitants,  after  the  travellers  had  parted  with  all  they  could 
spare,  and  were  sailing  away,  a  small  vessel  put  off  and  followed  them 
in  hopes  of  getting  some  more.  During  their  stay  at  Scio,  they 
Tisit^  an  esublishmeot  for  the  education  of  youth,  chiefly  of  the 
higher  class,  containing  600  pupils,  at  the  head  of  which  is  the  bene- 
volent Professor  Bambass,  but  it  did  not  appear  that  the  Scriptures 
were  used  in  the  School ;  they  exhibited  to  him  the  third  part  of  the 
selection  which  they  had  cut  out  of  a  Greek  Testament ;  he  read  it 
vkh  interest,  and  said  that  he  should  greatly  rejoice  to  see  it  adopted 
in  then:  Schools.  The  Metropolitan  of  the  Greek  church  in  this 
island,  to  whom  the  selection  was  also  shewn,  expressed  his  entire 
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Mtiffaction  with  itt  and  latd  he  thought  the  accomplUhment  of  sod 
an  object  would  be  a  blessing  to  his  countiy.  It  is  proposed,  aa  sosi 
as  die  fiinds  will  allow  of  it»  to  print  an  edition  of  tnese  leaaona  in  tb 
modern  Greek ;  and  this  is  the  more  necessary*  aa  some  of  oi 
countrymen  who  are  endeavouring  to  reviTe  learning  in  Greece,  hsm 
principally  directed  their  attention  to  the  higher  branchea.  Stspbii 
Urxllit  and  William  Allin,  on  Tisiting  the  few  existii^ 
Sdiools,  universally  found  the  classical  writings  of  the  Greeka,  but  n 
no  one  InManoe  did  they  meet  with  a  Bible  or  Testament  in  any  of  di 
Schools.  As  however  the  olan  of  the  British  and  Foreign  Scfaoo 
Sodety  is  about  to  be  introauced,  it  is  of  the  utmost  importance  ft 
be  able  to  provide  a  set  of  Scripture  lessons  with  as  little  loaa  of  tan 
as  possible.  In  Italy  also*  where  Schools  for  the  Poor  are  rapidtj 
spreading*  and  where  hitherto  the  Scriptures  have  not  been  uaed,  tb 
selection  was  fully  approved,  the  conductors  of  the  Schoola  expresni 
an  anxious  desire  to  obtain  such  a  work,  but  stated  that  yarioua  dil 
culties  would  prevent  its  being  printed  in  Italy. 

'  Such  an  opportuni^  as  is  now  afforded  for  spreading  a  knowle^ 
of  the  Great  Truths  contained  in  the  Holy  Scriptures,  and  of  excitiB] 
a  desire  amons  the  nations  who  have  sat  in  darkness,  to  poaaess  tb 
whole  Bible,  has  perhaps  never  before  occurred  in  the  annala  of  tb 
world.  The  education  of  the  Poor  is  proceeding  in  an  unprecedenle 
manner,  and  its  progress  should  be  every  where  accompanied  bj  tb 
inculcation  of  those  Great  Truths  which,  if  universally  acknowledge 
and  acted  upon*  would  introduce  the  glorious  times  foretold  by  pn 
phecy,  **  wnen  the  kingdoms  of  tliis  world  shall  become  Uie  kingifeti 
of  our  Lord  and  his  Cmrist.''  ' 

On  the  subject  of  Quaker  tenets,  it  is  not  our  intention  i 
offer  any  further  remarks ;  but  we  have  felt  it  due  to  those  ei 
timable  Members  of  the  Society  for  Friends,  who  are  thi 
actively  bestirring  themselves  for  the  promotion  of  reKgiov 
knowledge  amone  their  own  body  and  of  the  general  cause  q 
Education, — to  anew  that  there  is  such  a  thing  as  Quaker  zei 
as  well  as  Quaker  orthodoxy ;  by  which  we  mean,  that  genuin 
benevolence  which  is  inseparable  from  true  piety. 


Art  IX.  Martha  t  a  Memorial  of  an  only  and  Beloved  Sbter.  B 
Andrew  Reed,  Author  of  <*  No  Fictkm.**  2  vols,  small  Svo.  Prie 
ift.    London.    18SS. 

f\P  Mr.  Reed's  former  work,  we  were  able  to  speak  only  ii 
^^  terms  of  qualified  commendation,  having  strong  objectmn 
to  the  class  of  works  with  which  it  ranks  as  a  sort  of  religioe 
novel,  and  not  deeming  the  execution  wholly  unexceptionabk 
It  has  obtained,  however,  a  surprising  popu&rity,  and  haa^  wi 
would  fain  hope,  been  useful  in  many  quarters.  We  objecta 
at  the  time  to  the  title,  and  our  remark  might  then  appea 
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lypercritiealf  but  it  turns  out  to  have  been  of  some  importance. 
%.  nannatire  which  is  only  founded  upon  fact,  as  that  professed 
x>  be,  and  which  indeedf,  judging  from  internal  evidence,  we 
concluded  it  to  be,  could  not  with  any  propriety  be  termed  no 
iction.    All  fictions  are  founded  upon  facts,  but  upon  facts 
nore  or  less  disguised  and  arbitrarily  arranged  to  suit  the 
leflign  of  the  poet  or  the  moralist.    Taking  "  No  Fiction,'' 
herefore,  for  a  biographical  novel,  we  remanded  that  the  title 
vas  a  misnomer.    Unhappily,  the  work  proves  to  be  too  true 
or  a  fiction,  too  fictitious  for  truth;  and  its  pretetisions  to 
luUienticity  have  afforded  a  handle  to  a  personal  attack  upon 
he  Author  on  the  part  of  the  supposed  Lefevre,  which,  if  not 
ihogether  unprovoked,  displays  a  rancour  and  a  malignity 
vhich  nothing  can  justify.    We  cannot  assuredly  make  our- 
selves parties  to  this  (juarrel :  it  comes  more  properly  within 
he  jonsdiction  of  a  civil  court,  than  within  our  province  as 
Kenewers.    Had  Mr.  Bamett's  object  been   redress  or  the 
vindication  of  his  own  character,  unobjectionable  modes  of 
proceeding  were  open  to  him.   But  we  cannot  conceal  our  sus« 
picions,  that  he  has  been  stifnulated  to  the  ill  advised  line  of 
conduct  he  has  adopted,  by  those  whose  virulent  hostility  has  not 
Bren  the  poor  justification  of  revenge,  and  is  directed  less 
igainst  the  person  of  Mr.  Reed,  than  the  religion  of  which 
lie  is  the  minister.    Mr.  Bamett  admits,  that  when  his  friends 
asked  him  about  the  work,  he  certainly  did  furnish  a  key  to 
some  of  the  characters.    This  has  satisfied  us  that  he  was  not 
at  that  time  acting  under  the  influence  of  his  present  advisers ; 
Dor  could  he  have  been  guilty  of  such  extreme  indiscretion, 
had  he  then  entertained  the  sense  of  injury  which  he  now 
affects.    He  admits,  that  Mr.  Reed  cautioned  him  not  to  ac- 
knowledge   the  application  of  the  work    to    himself.    This 
proves  t&t  Mr.  R.  was  anxious  to  prevent  its  being  so  applied. 
All  the  circumstances  of  the  case  are  not  before  the  public, 
for  the  provocation  which  has  led  Mr.  Bamett  to  publish  his 
*•  Memoirs,*'  was  evidently  given  or  taken  subsequently  to 
Michaelmas  last :  during  the  three  preceding  years,  he  is  said 
to  have  spoken  of  **  No  riction**  with  commendation  and  com- 
placency; and  he  does  not  deny  it.    Now  nothing  short  of 
extreme  provocation  under  a  sense  of  intentional  injury,  could 
be  admitted  for  a  moment  as  an  extenuation  of  the  libellous 
disclosures  (even  supposing  they  were  true)  contained  in  Mr. 
Harnett's  Memoirs,    but  we  do  not  find  him  even  insinuating 
an  imputation  against  Mr.  Reed  of  an  intention  to  injure  him ; 
and  the  publication  of  ''  No  Fiction"  in  1819,  could  not  form 
Ae  real  reason  of  Mr.  Barnett's  anger  and  vindictive  conduct 
in  1823.    The  length  of  time  whidi  has  elapsed,  preclude  our 
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regarding  Mr.  Bamett's  appeal  to  the  public  as  dictated*  by  tll^- 
honest  warmth  of  an  injured  man»  or  of  one  who  thought  liiin- 
self  injured.    The  pretence  is,  that  Mr.  Reed  refused  to  write 
something  which  Mr.  Barnett  wished  him  to  write,  exculpating 
him  from  the  charges  brought  in  the  novel  against  the  fictitiont 
Lefevre.    What  Mr.  Reed  refused  to  do,  or  what  were  Ut 
motives  in  refusing,  we  know  not ;  he  may  have  acted  fanpra- 
dently,  or  even  uuKindly  in  this  instance,  although  it  wrala  be 
the  height  of  injustice  to  conclude  so  much  from  an  ex^fgrU 
statement.    But  to  us  it  is  wholly  inexplicable,  that  sucd  id 
application  should  have  been  first  made  in  1822.    A  proaecntioii 
for  libel  would  be  vitiated  by  a  similar  delay  on  the  part  of 
the  prosecutor  in  applying  for  redress.    It  seems  strange,  that 
durin?  three  vears,  Mr.  Barnett  should  not  have  found  out, 
whenlie  was  furnishing  his  friends  with  the  key  to  No  FictipD, 
that  such  a  disclaimer  on  the  part  of  Mr.  Reed  was  rendered 
necessary  by  his  own  indiscretion.    Had  Mr.  Barnett  thought 
it  possible  that  his  character  could  suffer  from  its  supposad 
identification  with  a  fictitious  person  in  an  anonymous  novd, 
he  ought  instantly  to  have  demanded,  not  that  Mr.  Heed  ahonld 
write  something  to  exculpate  him  from  the  charge  of  felony, 
but  that  the  work  should  be  suppressed.    Nothing  short  of  this, 
would  have  contented  an  innocent  and  high-minded  man,  who 
felt  his  reputation  attacked.    Had  Mr.  Reed  proposed  to  write 
something  to  the  effect  of  saying, '  Mr.  Barnett  did  not  commit 
'  felony,'  it  would  have  amounted  in  our  opinion  to  a  cruel 
insult.    How  sunk  must  be  the  character  of  an  individual 
which  could  stand  in  need  of  the  impotent  justification, — he 
never  committed  felony !  Could  it  then  be  necessary — if  neces* 
sary,  could  it  be  sufficient — to  protect  the  character  of  Mr. 
Barnett?   We  repeat,  that  he  ought  to  have  demanded  the 
suppression  of  the  work,  and  that  in  1819,  had  he  felt  that 
there  was  any  danger  of  his  being  suspected  of  the  crimes 
imputed  to  Lefevre. 
We  cannot,  then,  but  consider  Mr.  Reed's  refusal,  whether 

Srudent  and  justifiable  or  not,  as  the  mere  pretence  for 
Ir.  Bamett's  vindictive  proceedings.  There  seems  to  as 
to  have  been  a  wish  to  make  up  by  some  means  a  legal  case  in 
1823,  for  the  publication  of  No  Fiction  in  1819,  or  to  obtain 
matter  for  an  indictment  on  some  fresh  ground.  We  do  not 
impute  this  wish  primarily  to  Mr.  Barnett.  We  suspect  thai 
he  is  not  even  the  author,  certainly  not  the  unassisted  author 
of  the  publications  sold  for  his  benefit.  We  say  this  with  no 
unkindly  feelings  towards  him,  for  it  is  impossible  that  he  can 
gain  any  reputation  from  those  productions.  But  we  believe 
that  be  has  fsdlen  into  the  hanas  of  false  friends,  who  have 
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Instigtted  him  to  thest  proceedings  from  other  motives  than 

the  wish  to  serve  him ;  and  that  because  an  action  could  not 

be  maintmmedy  he  has  been  put  upon  the  plan  of  pecuniary 

Sndemnificaticm  by  means  of  tne  press.    Had  the  attack  been 

confined  to  the  person  of  Mr.  Reea,  we  should  not  have  thought 

so  ill  of  the  head  and  heart  which  could  pen  the  aspersions 

"Cast  upon  him.    Bat  when  we  find  the  warfare  of  calumny  and 

malignant  sarcasm  carried  on  with  his  aged  parents,  and  even 

with  the  dead,  when  we  find  female  innocence  and  piety  itself 

treated  with  unfeeling  and  unmanly  ridicule,  we  cannot  for 

a  moment  imagine  that  we  are  reading  the  defence  of  an  injured 

man,  but  rather  the  efiiisions  of  some  despicable  individual 

who  l^LS  abused  Mr.  Bamett's  confidence,  and,  while  he  writes 

;  in  his  name,  displays  a  malevolence  of  which  we  would  fain 

believe  that  the  nommal  Author  is  incapable. 

We  did  not  intend  to  have  said  so  much  on  a  subject 
which  can  be  of  little  interest  to  the  public  at  lar^e ;  but  we 
know  that  Mr.  Bamett's  work  has  been  eagerly  laid  bold  of  by 

Eersons  who  know  nothing,  and  who  care  nothing,  about  either 
im  or  Mr.  Reed,  as  an  occasion  for  sneer  or  vulgar  philippic 
against  the  Methodists,  the  Dissenters,  or  the  Saints.  Mr. 
Baniett  has  pandered,  in  his  Memoirs,  to  these  worst  feelings 
of  our  nature ;  and  even  had  he  had  truth  and  injured  inno- 
cence never  so  clearly  on  his  side,  all  ^ood  men  must,  we  think, 
deprecate  the  equivocal  mode  of  rightmg  himself  which  he  has 
been  instigated  to  adopt.  It  may  do  harm  to  another ;  it  will 
do  harm  to  religion,  as  far  as  religion  is  implicated  in  the 
character  of  its  professors  ;  it  cannot  possibly  do  much  good 
to  himself. 

We  are  almost  sorry  that  ''  Martha'*  appears  at  this  moment, 
or  with  the  Author's  name,  as  it  is  likely  to  be  read  by  many 
persons  with  a  prejudiced  mind.  It  is  a  work  of  which  we 
should  not  have  nesitated  to  pronounce,  whether  it  came  before 
us  as  a  fancy  sketch  or  a  real  portrait,  that  it  was  adapted  to 
be  extremely  useful  to  young  persons.  We  almost  wish,  that 
the  name  had  been  veiled,  and  that  the  reader  had  been  left  to 
gather  from  internal  evidence,  that  Martha  was  not  the  Lucilla 
of  a  novel,  but  a  study  from  real  life.  It  would  have  had  more 
effect,  inasmuch  as  our  admiration  is  more  freely  conceded  to 
an  unknown  and  indefinite  personage,  than  to  one  within  our 
own  sphere  and  on  our  own  level.  In  that  case,  the  indelicacy 
of  allusion  to  the  living  would  have  been  obviated.  But  pos-* 
sibly  the  Author  imagined  that  this  would  lessen  the  force  of 
the  example.  Our  objection,  we  confess,  is  of  a  temporary 
nature,  and  applies  chiefly  to  the  present  moment  The  ex* 
ample  of  Martha  Reed  wiU,  we  trusty  continue  to  operate  as  it 
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deserves,  on  the  minds  of  youthful  restdera,  when  Douglas  and 
Lefevre  are  forgotten. 

Two  volumes  in  small  octavo  may  appear,  at  firat  |n|^ 
a  most  disproportionate  quantity  of  matter  to  be  occupiisd  nith 
the  memoir  of  a  single  young  woman  unknown  beyond  Ae 
'sphere  of  a  private  circle,  and  whose  life  was  unvaried  byapy 
one  remarkaule  incident.  Yet,  it  would  not  be  thought  toolings 
so  capricious  is  the  public  judgement  in  some  things,  w^  ue 
heroine  the  creation  of  the  novelist.  With  the  mere  accoimt 
of  what  a  young  person  did  or  said,  or  where  she  was  boni« 
and  where  she  went,  it  would  obviously  have  been  ridicnlooi 
to  take  up  one  tenth  part  of  these  volumes.  But  Mr.  Beed 
has  aimed,  not  at  narrating  the  incidents  of  a  life,  but  at  de- 
veloping the  progress  or  a  character.  An^  so  well  has  lie 
succeeded  in  doing  this,  so  highly  instructive  is  the  wnatUl 
history  which  is  laid  open  in  these  volumes,  that,  whether  the 
individual  had  or  had  not  a  real  existence, — whether  the  portrut 
were  or  were  not  in  every  feature  a  faithful,  unflattering  copy 
of  the  original, — the  work  would  be  equally  efficient  for  m 
purpose  of  usefulness.  The  design  of  the  publication  is  thas 
stated  in  the  Preface. 


*  Liec  it  be  understood  that  the  history  is  entirely  of  a 
doss.  The  Author  has  no  splendid  iocidents,  no  improbable 
no  extraordinary  circumstances  to  excite  curiosity  and  hold 
The  life  he  records,  if  interesting  at  all,  must  be  so,  not  tkum  lU 
dissimilarity,  but  from  its  resemblance  to  our  own.  The 
which  vary  it  are  of  that  simple  and  sober  kind,  that  they 
our  daily  enjoyments,  and  are  familiar  to  our  common 
The  same  observation  should  be  applied  to  the  character  he 
describe.  It  is  not  intellectual  so  much  as  moral  i  and  if  inteUeotoili 
the  mental  endowments  are  only  such  as  are  ordinary  and  geoenl 
while  they  are  successfully  directed  to  high  and  extraordioBiy  nonl 
attainments. 

*  The  Author  was  convinced  that  in  Dortravin^  sudi  a  lifb,  it  wnU 
be  utterly  useless  merely  to  make  a  cnronoloffical  record  of 
and  actions,  or  er en  to  do  more  than  faithful^  describe  the  1 
features  of  character.  He  has  been  concerned  to  subordioale 
and  occurrences  to  their  moral  effect;  to  trace  the  inflnence  of 
circumstances  on  the  passions  and  the  judgment ;  to  shew,  not  enh 
what  the  individual  became,  but  to  mark,  step  by  step,  the  way  IB 
which  she  reached  her  spiritual  elevation.  And  thb  object  wis  not 
to  be  effected  by  a  hasty  sketch,  or  a  few  powerful  strokes  of  As 
pencil.  Patient  exertion  was  indispensible.  lliere  must  be  strakft 
upon  stroke,  line  upon  line,  touch  upon  touch,  to  reach  progressifely 
the  full  expression  of  a  character  at  once  energetic  and  ddicate.' 

It  was   inevitable  that,   in  endeavouring  to  accomplish  tbisf 
the' Author  should  be  templed  to  linger  at  particular  pointsi 
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and  that  his  style  should  sometimes  run  into  difiyseness.    A 
yrant  of  compression  is  the  prominent  defect  of  the  wofk. 
Yet,  vith  this  qndificadon,  few  readers  wUl^  we  ima^e,  AvcBl 
it  too  long,    tm  character  of  IVI^ha  U  truly  fei^oiniue  a^d 
perfectly  OAtur^.    It  Ui^  none  of  the  stiffio^ess  of  tb^  modet 
noQ|9  of  the  pedantiy  pf  ^a  over  educated  character*  none  of 
the  false  a^ntiiiiieiit  qt  the  her^iine,  but  ifi  of  that  simp^«  4q- 
mnl^c,  an^aUe  kind  which  eveiy  one  would  wish  to  realif  €  in 
hoM  daaghter  or  his  sister.    Had  we  room  or  iodiiittlioa  for 
Moote  erflioism,  we  might  verj  possibly  detect  remlHlA  or  m- 
fuvssioiis  obnoxious  to  animadTersion.    But»  upon  tiie  wiKde, 
the  work  his  struck  us  as  exceedingty  well  written,  and  in  a 
much  chaster  style  than  the  Author's  iformer  production.    We 
Grankly  confess  that  the  work  has  strongly  interested  us^  though 
weliad  not  the  slightest  knowledge  of  the  individual  whose 
yiptues  it  commemorates ;  and  we  iu^e  that  it  will  interest,  not 
indeed  all  sorts  of  readers,  but  the  voiing  for  whom  it  ^  de- 
jugaed,  and  all  who  f^  for  and  with  the  young.    The  pareiit 
mvf  4mye  frpai  it  many  valuable  hints,  while  the  youthful 
leftder  will  find  in  it  an  attractive  example  ef  rare,  yet  far  ^m 
jMMittaitble  esoellence.    On  11m4uxH>unt»  waiving  til  criticisos 
we  have  pleasure  in  giving  it  our  cordial  recommendation.  We 
rimM  fiie^ely«iibjoin  a  few  extracts,  and  leave  them  to  speak 
fc^  themselves. 

*  Hitkene  Martha's  mindkad  been  firee  from  any  oontiMMd  on* 
oasinrns  en  itligiMs  aioeouiits.  She  bad  been  Dim»ed  on  the  liosom 
itf  .pwental  |M»^  I  hereducatien  bad  veBtratned  her  ftom  BUBvdf 
•he  fiMiks  commen  io  childhood ;  the  nieieed  in  «be  exoicise  of  filW 
iMOMMiebedieMe;  her  seasibilicy  sympathiMd  with  the  afibtitii^ 
pertiMS  of  eerifplare  history ;  h^r  teomer  wss  ehetrful,  jc^eoi,  and 
■may fines;  what  wonder,  thea»  tf  she  had  hastily  eenofndad  that 
she  knew  aU  It  was  neooMDy  to  knew,  fdt  all  it  was  naedful  to  ftel, 
aad  did  all  it  was  se^isile  to  do  ? 

'  if  a^y  4hi^  eocasiooally  distoxfoed  this  state  of  filf-satisfiiadon. 
k  mm  the  oftesMnaiterated  admenition  e(  bar  aaximis  aad  beloved 
pewiifti  t  **  Remesabery  asy  dear,  frofimum  is  net  pMsoMitii  f  piofiu 
afrwft'sa  iBrnfOipith^i  the jf^rm of  gedliness  will  never  ssveyou.'* 
TlMlseeBdiestationsaad  fixed  themselves  in  her  memory ,  while  her 
wad  WM  unprapamd  te  approdafee  them ;  but»  new  thst  her  eye 
was  JMWiii  inattraly  upon  hmael^  thejr  arose  te  her  delhed  wkh  (sa 
hwpsBlsacfl  theyhad  never  wem  bdme,  cuid  gave  fefee  to  Aase 
eewviitloDS  ef  wliich  she  was  se  emopeiy  the  suk^. 
^  liarthalB  jpnoaipal  deideney  Imd  been  the  wuitof  self-faupeeliflPt 
'  '*  that  IS  never  supplied  but  by  ffdq[ious  iaflneace.  Bhe  -had 
1  ever  an  evil  temper,  and  eowftssed  die  crimfaudi^  of  a 
^.adiMi;  batahe  had  not  beahwd  into  the  motives  aad  priad- 
plas  ef  cQodaet :  «hb  had  adiQitted  the  t^uthof  our  geaerd  depievity> 
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but  the  had  not  realized  it.     And  now  tliat    she  was  dkposei 
sincere  examination  of  her  heart,  she  was  surprised  anduiiDeiikB 
discoveries  which  were  made  to  her.     In  bringing  ber  UiOB|bli,W 
motives,  and  her  affections  to  a  high,  holy,  and  spiritual  studadn 
standard  she  had  not  before  comprehended — she  found  that  the  lal 
offence,  the  least  defect,  exposed  her  to  condemnatioD.    Ska 
constrained  to  admit,  that  she  had  sinned,  and  come  aboit  if  dr 
glory  of  God  ;  that,  however  well  she  might  bave  thought  of  ho^ 
or  her  connexions  have  thought  of  her,  she  waa  <<  by  oatore  s w 
of  wrath  even  as  others."    She  awoke  as  from  a  proround  sletp;  i{ 
had  dreamt  of  peace  and  security,  but  she  was  awakened  by  thsnf 
of  an  accusing  serpent  coiling  round  her  heart.'     Vol.  I.  pp.  '^ 

«  «  «  «  « 

'  To  possess  tlic  theory  of  religion  only  is  of  high  adTaatagSi 
is  possessing  the  ei^cape-ladder,  which,  tnough  it  may  never  H 
been  used,  is  always  ready  for  use  when  the  hour  of  distrevM 
arrive  Thousands,  from  their  ignorance  of  Di\'ine  truth,  hsiei 
inquire  for  the  means  of  sulvation  when  they  should  be  intent  oalfa 
their  application.  They  are  awure  of  their  danger,  but  koov  tf 
where  their  help  is  to  bo  found  ;  and  they  remain  in  a  state  of  itf 
fearful  distress,  if  they  are  not  precipitated  into  o?erwbelmiiigi» 
pair 

'  From  these  perplexities  Martha  did  not  suffer.  In  the  niinofk 
existing  hopes,  she  knew  where  her  only,  her  last  dependence^ 
rest,  and  her  eye  turned  spontaneously  to  that  Saviour  who  iii( 
hope  and  consolation  of  Israel.  With  this  object  her  lutod  badta 
familiarised  for  many  years ;  but  it  is  important  to  mark  the  M 
lights  in  which  it  was  now  contemplated.  Before,  it  was  the  Savioa^ 
gentleness  of  temper,  the  benevolence  of  his  heart,  the  innoona 
of  his  life,  the  distre^s  of  his  circumstances,  or  the  agonies  of  li 
final  hours,  that  qalled  forth  her  sympathy,  while  the  more  enW 
parts  of  his  character  rested  behind  a  ved,  which  slie  had  little  it0 
to  remove.  Now,  liowever,  it  was  on  these  her  thouglits  most  ca 
nestly  dwelt.  The  Saviour  as  mediator;  his  engagements  for  mid 
redemption ;  his  authority  to  forgive  sins ;  his  power  to  propitii 
Divine  Justice,  and  bring  near  to  us  the  infinite  Mercy ;  his  coo^ 
over  our  spiritual  foes,  and  his  bcstowment  of  a  renewing,  faaedj 
ing  spirit,— these  were  the  particulars  in  his  character  and  wsJ 
which  were  felt  to  be  so  needful  to  her  condition.  She  search 
the  Scriptures  afresh,  and  found  that  they  testified  of  Him  b 
sense  and  with  a  power  to  which  she  had  been  hitherto  a  unagt 
She  saw  that  Christ  was  indeed  tlie  wisdom  of  God — the  power 
God— the  Son  of  God — God  himself,  manifested  in  the  flesh.  It « 
apparent  to  her,  that  the  Saviour,  possessing  the  nature  of  God  m 
roan,  was  qualified  to  stand  in  the  breach,  and  efiiect  our  recoocj 
ation.  A  sdieme  of  salvation  lay  before  her  above  her  hopes  aba 
her  tlioughts:  she  could  not  doubt  its  suitableness— 4t  was  ezad 
what  she  wanted :  she  could  not  c|ucstion  its  sufficiency — it  wai  ll 
production  of  inexhaustible  love.     '<  No/*  she  remarked   at   ll 
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period  with  peculiar  emphasis,  **  I  cannot  for  a  moment  douht  the 
ability  or  the  willingness  of  Jesus  to  save  to  the  very  uttermost;  nyy 
otily  cloubt  iS|  whetncr  I  have  come  to  him  aright  for  salvation."  * 

Vol.1,  pp.  4-8 — ^50. 

Our  next  extract  will  give  a  view  of  her  active  benevolence 
at  a  more  advanced  period. 

*  Oo  one  of  these  exploring  excursions,  following  the  current  in<» 
cidents  of  the  morning,  she  arrived  at  a  place  calleaNewgate  Street. 
The  name  which  describes  it,  however,  is  not  likely  to  suggest  a  just 
idea  oi  it.  It  is  a  small  hamlet,  resting  on  the  verdant  bosom  of  a 
gentle  eminence,  which  springs  from  the  surrounding  pastures.  The 
cottages  frmge  the  edges  of  this  somewhat  circular  elevation,  with- 
out assuming  any  thing  of  a  set  and  artificial  appearance.  They  are 
Jctached  and  diversified  in  form  and  position  ;  yet  all  are  simple  and 
chaste.  Their  base  is  relieved  by  the  aspiring  flowers,  and  their 
rofl  brown  roofs  half  hidden  in  the  overhanging  and  nodding  foliage. 
The  qye  is  carried  to  them  by  ''  the  merry  green,''  which,  animated 
vith  rustic  figures,  forms  a  beautiful  fore-ground ;  while  pretty  vistas 
ire  often  breaking  on  the  sight  between  the  cottages,  revealing  die 
lescending  glade,  softened  by  shadows, .  and  bounded  by  swelling 
lilJs  crowned  with  wood,  and  basking  in  the  warm  and  blessed  light 
>f  heaven.  There  is  a  completeness  about  this  humble  spot,  which 
atisfies  the  eye  ;  there  is  a  freshness,  which  invigorates  the  taste  ; 
here  is  a  quietude,  which  soothes  the  soul.  It  speaks  of  separation 
irom  the  world ;  of  ignorunce  of  the  hacknied  ways  of  life  ;  and  ex- 
emption from  its  vices  aixd  its  snares  And  oi  now  many  spots  in 
lor  picturesque  and  happy  land  may  all  this,  and  more  than  tnis,  be 
aid! 

*  Martha,  coming  unexpectedly  on  this  scene,  fed  on  it  with  a  re- 
ish  which  ever  afterwards  made  it  sweet  to  her  memory;  but  no 
llusioDs  of  taste  could  induce  her  to  conclude,  that  the  inhabitants 
rere  as  pure  and  as  happy  as  their  situation  suggested*  She  knew 
liat  man,  in  his  best  estate,  is  still  ignorant,  vain,  and  sinful ;  and 
ere  she  dreamed  of  no  exception.  She  made  her  visits ;  distributed 
ler  counsels  and  her  tracts;  and  acquainted  herself  with  their  moral 
ondition.  She  found  that  these  people  were  five  miles  from  their 
larish  church,  and  that  they  had  no  means  of  instruction  within  their 
each.  That  the  fathers,  from  having  no  employment  for  their 
ime,  acquired  the  habit  of  passing  most  of  the  Sabbath  at  the  village 
•ot-houae ;  and  that  this  wretched  habit  had  opened  the  entrance  to 
thers,  injurious  to  their  character  and  the  comfort  of  their  families^ 
!*fae  mothers,  indeed,  remained  true  to  their  domestic  duties ;  but 
cither  father  nor  mother  nor  child  had  the  attention  directed,  from 
ear  to  year,  to  any  thing  beyond  life's  transitory  concerns.  Yet, 
may  expressed  a  concern  to  observe  the  worship  of  the  Sabbath,  if 
le  means  were  within  their  power ;  and  were  desirous  that  their 
biidren  should  receive  a  better  education  than  had  been  granted  to 
lemselves. 

'  This  information  affected  Martha  roost  deeply.    Here  were  • 
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ale  lunrounded  with  the  light  of  truth»  and  yet  uttii^;  ttt  flarirnf ; 
e  midst  of  a  Christian  land,  and  yet  witlioat  a  school^  iritfaont  a 
sanctuary^  withoat  any  one  to  care  for  their  sonls ;  liTibg  like  Ike 
brute  in  their  pastures,  alive  only  to  sensitive  enjoymentf  and  dyioff 
abo  like  the  brute,  as  ignorantly»  thoi^  not  as  SMk  The  isniwi 
signs  of  their  happiness  only  rendered  their  spirituid  wt^etctwriUi— 
the  more  deploraole.  Martha  looked  on  the  lovely  spot  as  her  Sa- 
viour looked  on  the  outward  maenificence  of  Jemsaknit  tbdiMt; 
and  her  sympathy  settled  down  Into  a  resolution  often  to  vbk  oib 
placet  psiticulany  to  notice  it  in  her  prayers,  and  to  use  her  bcsi 
elbrtato  put  its  inhabitants  nearer  tne  means  of  religious  impMV^ 


'  The  d^  spent  in  these  benevolent  exercises,  were,  hi  f!he  retieWi 
some  of  the  most  pleasant  and  important  of  her  lite.  If  is  little  tdssy 
that  she  never  met  with  insult  or  nlolestation  of  any  kind;  shesddm' 
met  with  neglect;  and,  in  most  cases,  she  was  received  with  ttilk-' 
sembled  gratitude  and  kindness.  As  she  became  known  in  aooie  of 
her  flivodrite  circuits,  ^e  would  be  welcomed  on  her  way  Inr  Miflh( 
flices  and  simple  courtesies ;  groups  of  happy  children  woold  often  be 
gathered  rdund  her  resting  place,  reposing  on  her  knee,  and  hateging 
on  her  lips,  attracted  by  her  winsome  manners  and  tempting  rewardi; 
and,  though  fhr  from  seeking  such  offerings,  the  thankfiil  tear  weeid 
sbmetfmes  Adl  in  her  presence,  and  the  nlessinfi^  that  would  not  be 
reftised  an  utterance,  would  sometimes  descend  on  her  head.  Ihs 
benevolence  of  her  errand  called  into  play  the  kindliest  parts  of  humm 
character ;  she  communed  with  lier  kindred  on  the  best  of  terms ; 
she  walked  in  the  warm  glow  of  human  sympathy ;  and  ahe  fte* 
quently  saw  some  fme  illustrations  of  what  is  most  lovely  and  gene- 
rous in  our  nature.'    Vol.  II.  pp.  16—20. 

The  closing  scene  correBponded  to  the  lovely  tenor  of  a  well 
spent  life :  it  is  eirtremely  touching.  We  have  room  only  tot 
one  iihort  extract. 

*  On  observing  my  distress*  she  readily  changed  the  oounse  of  hsr 
remarks,  and,  with  a  mixture  of  confidf  nee  and  tenderness  eoap 
tinued-f-^  What  a  mercy  that  we  have  lived  together  so  happily— 
that  we  have  understood  each  other  so  weU— that  we  have  haami^ 
opportunities  of  forming  an  affiMition  which  will  never  be  brokao^ 
no  brother,  never  be  trden  /  I  feel  assured  that  our  love  shall  be 
continued  and  perfiMtted  in  heaven.  We  shall  only  be  aepacate^  as 
for  a  moment^-and  then— then  we  shall  meet  before  the  throne  new 
to  part  1^    Her  thoughts  dwelt  upon  the  assurance  with  delighCp 

« **  O  how  little  have  I  done  for  the  cause  of  my  Saviour !  I  did 
hime  my  life  would  have  been  spared  to  be  useful  to  otherai  bat 
Jenovah  has  appointed  otherwise,  and  I  bow  to  His  will !  I  canaol 
now  servehim  by  my  life ;  I  pray  that  I  may  yet  do  it  by  my  daaib. 
O  thtt  my  death  may  he  made  eminently  utefid — that  it  may  nnasliain 
many  to  work  while  it  is  called  to-day — that  it  may  quiokea  BMHsy  le 
thou^Hfulness  and  prayer  1 
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<  << . Aodt  oerhapt,  io  that  irorl*  to  which  I  am  gohg,  K  majr  be 
eftd  as  weu  as  happy.  I  shall  be,  my  Saviour  says^  as  the  angels 
V.  htajrepj^r  aod  Aey  are  aU  min  ring  ttiiits  seat  fbrth-ta  miiuster 
PcdieheiiapC'nlvation.  t)eac  »t]^  !'*  said  sh^  touobed  farf  tb# 
ipwgfUy  f'  perii4ps»  peHisof  it-  y  stiU  be  loy  pri? ihge  ta  liovev 
jiqql^  y^yuMOffSy  ty  cftntciWe  in  spme  mode  or  other  to  your  oaau 
trt  orjoar  useTiilness,  When  .1  am  j^one,  O  do  not  thiok.of  Bse«» 
^ar  cff^  but  as  near  to  you,  as  watchmg  over  you,  as  soon  to  join 
t«hrlbrefer!'^ 

-*  M  0  fctj  dear,  dear  brother,  do  not  wee|[>-^d5  not  weep— iSiat 
iU  breahiny  heart !  If  yeu knew  all  I  have  suffered,  you  would 
irnestly  prn^  for  my  disaBS8al«~indeed  you  would.  I  would  not  advert 
►  tef  ttnngthat  should  give  you  a  moment's  pain ;  but  I  am  desiraus- 
lot  you  mrald  know  that  I  an  happy— yes,  notwithstanding  idi  I 
dfer-^Moi  lam  ^;»^— that  r  mslei^  me  so— ^at  God  doea 

ippMt  nOii    ThU  vMbe  a  cam,       lo  you  at  a  future  time.** ' 

Vol  II.  ppw  169-^711 


.n«  X.  Aneimd  MiKkrry  ArMteeture.  A  Series  of  Viewo  of  tke 
moot  hilereating  Remains  of  ancient -Castles  of  England  and  Wales ; 
engraved  by  W.  Woolnoth  and  W.  TMibleson»  ftom  Drawings  by 
O.  Aniald,  A«R.  A.  Ac.  with  Historical  DiMcriptioas.  £^  L  W. 
Bmyloy,  jua  8iro.  Paria  I.  to  III.  IVice  4o.  each.  LoadDnb 
1899. 

AS  ft  work  of  art^  thre  Castle  cannot  vie  with  the  Cathedral ; 
^  it  IB,  however,  in  some  respects  the  more  interesting  ob- 
ici^  00  being  richer  in  historic  associations,  and  it  foims  a  not 
>oR^ptctiiresqne  feature  in  the  landscape.  Some  of  the  castles 
rfaieh  remain  as  grim  monuments  of  feudal  times,  have  been 
^n  and  again  selected  sa  popular  subjects  for  the  pencil ; 
•at  hitherto,  there  has  been  nothing  approaching  to  a  complete 
^eo  of  views  illustrating  the  existing  remains  of  our  military 
jichifecture,  on  a  scale  that  should  brinff  tbem  within  tlie 
emiA  <rf  persons  of  moderate  resources*  We  have  ^eat  satisr 
ictioB,  therefore,  in  noticing  the  present  publication,  which 
s  woU  deserving  of  public  encouragement..  The  contents  of 
he  anmbere  now  before  us,  are  Peverel's  Castle,  BrougiMim 
3u(Ie,  Warkworth  Castle,  Chepstow  Castle,  Goodrich  Castle, 
^ewariL  Castle,  Ashby  de  la  Zouch  Castle,  Pickering  Castle, 
locheoter  Caotle,  Carisbrook  Castle,  and  Thombur^  CaoHe. 
Hie  execution  of  the  work  is  in  erety  department  highly  re- 
feotable,  and  does  credit  to  the  Editora.  It  is  contmned  in 
DOnthly  nuBibers,  and  is  to  extend  to  three  volumes.  When 
Kttnplete,  it  will  form  an  interesting  appendix  of  illustratidns 
o  our  English  histories. 
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Art.  XI.  SELECT  LITERARY  INFORMATION. 

«*«  Gentlemen  and  Puhlhkers  xoko  have  voorh  in  the  Pressi  ttJV  oiBy 
the  Conductors  of  the  Eclectic  Review,  fy  $endhig  u^brmaA 
(postpaid)  of  the  subject^  extent,  and  probable  price  of  smck 
vahich  they  may  depena  upon  being  communicated  to  thepuiUe^ 
sistent  with  its  plan. 


In  Ihe  press.  A  Classical  Avii'Dftant  to 
the  Stody  of  Homer,  Virgil,  &c  in  the 
trauilationi  of  Pope  and  Dryden.  By 
Mr*.  Oom,  in  one  volume  octaro. 

Remarki  on  Female  Education,  adapt- 
ed particularly  to  the  regulation  of 
schools.  1  vol.  12mo. 

On  ComeU.  By  W.  Cole^  Author  of 
Conversations  on  Algebra.  1  vol.  small 
8vo. 

Four  Treatises,  by  Mr.  Haldane  on 
Self  Examination — Mystery  of  Redemp- 
tion, Mc. 

A  Treatise  on  Practical  Cupping.  By 
Samuel  Bayfield,  Surgiun. 

A  Memorial  of  the  late  Rev.  W. 
Rvans  of  VVymondham,  Norfolk :  in- 
cluding a  selection  from  his  correspon- 
dence, and  a  funeral  sermon.  By  the 
Rev.  J.  Hooper,  A.  M.  in  1  vol.  l^mo. 

Preparing  for  publication.  Six  Etch- 
ings, from  Pen  Drawings,  of  interesting 
Scenes  in  Italy,  drawn  and  etched  by 
Mr.  W.  Cowcn,  and  dedicated  by  per- 
mission to  Lord  Viscount  Milton.  Size 
uf  the  prints,  16  inches  by  10. 

Mr.  Wright,  Accountant,  Feochurcb 
street,  will  publish  in  a  few  days,  *'  the 
New  Mercantile  Assistant,  and  General 
Cheque  Book,**  containing  nine  copious 
and  distinct  sets  of  tables.  The  first 
series  (which  contain  more  than  one 
hundred  tables)  are  calculatir>ns  by  re- 
duction, on  a  novel  and  simple  principle; 
(exhibiting,  at  one  view,  what  any  com- 
modity, purchased  in  the  aggregate,  t.  e, 
by  the  ton  or  cwt,  costs  per  single  lb. 
stone,  or  qr.  any  number  of  lbs.  or 
stoues,  or  qrs. ;  or  vice  versa. — ^The  eight 
other  tables  relate  to  the  public  funds- 
life  annuities— wine  and  spirits— hay 
and  com,  &c.  Ste,  all  peculiarly  simple, 
and  adapted  to  the  purposes  of  com- 
merce— and  as  a  cheque  in  the  counting- 
house.  1  vol.  royal  12mo. 

In  the  course  of  the  present  month 
will  be  published,  Observations  made 
during  a  Residence  in  the  Tarentaise 
and  various  Parts  of  the  Grecian  and 
'^fiimioc  Alps,  in  Savoy,  and  in  Switzer- 
and  Auvergne,  in  the  yean  1820, 


1821,  and  ld32,  with  rimftrka  QQ  |M 
present  state  of  society,  nianii6fii«.  ff^ 
ligion,  agriculture,  climate,  3Ld,  % 
Robert  Bakewell,  Esq,  in  t  vols.  Svol  » 
lust  rated  with  plates,  Sec  &c. 

The  English  Flora.  By  Sir  J.  I. 
Smith,  President  of  the  Unua^n  Sooelff 
&c.  &c.  in  BvQ, 

A  Geognostical  Essay  on  tiM  Sopif- 
pnsition  ot  Rocks  in  both  Hfemhphiipfc 
By  M  dc  Humboldt.  And  translated 
into  iMi^lish,  under  his  immediate  in* 
specituii.   In  1  vol.  8vo. 

Sketches  of  the  lives  of  Correggio  sod 
Parmegiano,  with  Noticaa  of  their  pria- 
cipai  Works;  beautifully  priuted  taiauU 
8vo.  with  a  portrait. 

Lectures  on  the  General  Stmctnreof 
the  Human  Borly,  and  on  the  Aliatoaj 
and  Fanctlons  of  the  Skin  ;  dcUvwii 
before  the  Rnyai  College  o^.Su'rgedoi  of 
London,  during  the  course  of  J  8^  By 
Thomas  Chevalier,  F.II.S.  F.S.A.  mmi 
F.L.S.  Surgeon  Extraonlinary  to  thi 
King,  and  Professor  of  Auatomy  and  . 
Surgery  to  the  College.  In  1  voL  Aro. 

The  Royal  Naval  Biography,  Vd.  L 
Parts  1.  and  11.  in  8va  Coutaining  ine- 
moirs  of  all  the  flag-officers  living  at  Uw 
commenoemeut  of  the  present  year.  By 
John  Marshall,  (B,)  Ueut.  R.  N. 

Vols.  II.  and  lit.  conuining  Memoiia 
of  the  Captains  and  Commaudeti,  will' 
appear  shortly. 

The  Jamaica  Planter's  Guide,  or  a 
system  for  plauti ug  and  managing  a 
sugar  estate,  or  other  plantatioos  in  thai 
island,  and  throui^hont  the  British  West 
Indies  in  general.  Iliustrotwl  with  in- 
teresting anecdotes.  By  Thomas  Roogh- 
ley,  nearly  twenty  years  a  sugar  pladter 
in  Jamaica,  In  I  vol.  8vo. 

A  Scri<rs  of  Picturesque  Views  of  Bdio* 
burgh,  engraved  in  the  best  line  manner. 
By  W.  H.  Uzars.  With  a  fnocinct 
historical  account  of  Fxlinbnrgli.  In  royal 
4to.  Part  I.  To  be  completed  iu  11 
Monthly  Pans,  each  containiag  3  Plalak 

A  System  of  Anatomical  Plates,  wkb 
descriptive  Lplter-press.  By  John  Li- 
zars,  F.R  S.K.  Follow  <if  the  Royal  Col- 
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SorgMMas,  and  Lecturer  on  Ana- 
ind  Pliyiiology,  FAlioborgh.      In 

folio  i  l«tUr-prt««  dewy  8ro. 
[.  representing:  the  Bones;  con- 
( eight  highly  finished  engravings 

B.  Lizank 

:^\  Institutions  of  the  Princely 
>   uf  Coltan.      By    Sir  William 

Carter  Principal  King  at  Arms, 

the  rei|in  of  James  the  PirsL 
an  original  MS.  in  the  Advocates' 
y,  never  btfore  published,  with 
ngravings,  beiD/  fac'similes  uf  the 
il  drawings,  spleiuiidly  coloured 
nbiazoiied.     In  oiie  small  vol.  4to. 

Histttry  of  Wells  Cathedral,  and 
lities.  Illustrated  by  16  ingrav* 
>y  J.  Lc  K'.'Ux,  &c.  from  drawiU(:s 

Cattennole;  forming  the  eighth 


portion  of  Mr.  Bnttoii>s  Cathedral  Anti- 
quities of  England. 

The  Remains  of  Henry  Kirke  White, 
of  Nottingham,  lata  of  St.  John's  Col- 
lege, Cambridge,  with  an  Account  of  bis 
Life*  by  Robert  Southey,  LUD.  The 
10th  edition ;  the  three  volumes  are  now 
condensed  into  two*  A  few  copies  of 
vol.  3.  may  be  had  separately,  to  coa- 
plete  the  former  editions. 

A  General  History  of  the  County  of 
York.  By  Thomas  Dunham  WhiUker, 
LL.D.  F.aA,  F.R.S.  Complete  in  3  vols, 
folio,  with  plates  engraved  from  beautiful 
drawings.  By  J.  M.  W.  Turner,  Esq. 
R.A.  and  the  architectural  suk^ts  by 
Mr.  Buclfrler,  in  the  very  best  style  of 
the  art ;  and  wood-cut  vignettes  by  Mr. 
Branstoo. 
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BiOGRAPinr. 

noir^of  the  Rev.  John  Blackader; 
led  chiefly  from  unpublished  Ma- 
pts,  aiKl  Memoirs  of  his  Li  fie  and 
try,  written  by  himself  while  pri- 
on the  Bass;  and  containing  illos- 
is  of  the  Kpt^icopal  Persecution 
the  RtstDration  to  the  Death  of 
M»  the  Second.  With  an  Appendix 
a  short  Account  of  the  History 
iege  of  the  Bans,  &c.  By  Andrew 
too.  J2uio.  Si. 

MISCILLAMBOUS. 

folk   Words  and   Phrases ;  or,  an 
ipt  to  collect  the  Lingual  Localisms 
at  County.      By   Edward   Moor, 
.  F.S.A.  &C.  l2mo.  lOs.  6d. 
rntin  Oiirward.     By  the  Author  of 
•rley,  Peveril  of  the  Peak,  &c.  &c. 
u  ixMtSvo.  11.  lis.  6d. 
lefutation  of  the  incorrect  State- 
\  and  unjust  Insinuations  contained 
ptain   Brenton's  Naval  History  of 
.  Britain,  as  far  as  the  same  refers 
3  Conduct  of  Admiral  Sir  George 
Bgu,  G.C.B.  in  a  Letter  address^ 
t  Author.  8vo.  2s.  6d. 
y  you  like  it.     By  a  Country  Cu- 
Vol.  II.  12mo.  8s. 

POBTaV. 

e   Siege  of  Valencia,  a  Dramatic 
; ;  the  last  Cooktantinc,  and  other 
».     Ky  Mrs.  Hcmuni.  Bvo.   l'2s. 
c  Sieg^   of  Jeru^leni,    a    Pocio. 
harlcs  Peers,  Esf|.  8«o.  I'is. 


Alfred :  a  Romance  in  Rhyme.  By 
Richard  Payne  Knight,  Esq.  8vo.  14s. 

Pa  list,  a  Drama,  translated  from  the 
German  of  Goethe,  and  Schiller's  Song 
of  the  Bell.  By  Lord  Francis  Leveste 
Gower.  8vo.  Bs.  6d. 

The  Orlando  Furioso,  translated  into 
English  Verse,  from  the  Italian  of  Ludo- 
vico  Ariosto,  with  Notes.  By  William 
Stewart  Rose.  Vol.  I.  containing  Six 
Cantos,  post  8vo.  9s.  6d. 

POLITICAL. 

The  Speech  of  the  Earl  of  Liverpool, 
delivered  in  the  House  of  Lords,  on 
Monday  the  14th  of  April,  1893,  upon 
laying  on  the  Table  of  the  House,  by 
His  Majesty's  command,  certain  Papers 
relative  to  the  Negotiations  at  Verona, 
Paris,  and  Madrid,  on  the  Differences 
which  had  arisen  between  France  and 
Spain.  8vo.  2s. 

A  Reply  to  the  Article  on  Church 
Establishments,  in  the  last  Number  of 
the  Edinburgh  Review.  By  Augustus 
Campbell,  A.  M.  Rector  of  Wallasey,  in 
the  County  of  Chester.  8vo.  Is.  66, 

A  Further  Appeal  to  the  British  Pub- 
lic, In  the  Cause  of  the  Persecuted 
Greeks.  By  the  Rev.  Robert  Chatfield, 
LL  D.,  Vicnr  of  Chatteris,  Cambridge- 
shire, and  Chaplain  to  the  Dowager 
Countess  of  Liverpool.  8vo.  4s. 

A  Plea  in  behalf  of  a  Christian  Coun- 
try, for  the  Christian  Education  of  it» 
Youth,  addressed  ro  variods  Classes  of 
Society.  Abridged  from  the  larger  Work 
uf  the  Rev.  George  Monro,  M.A.  Vicar 
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Of  Letterkenoy,  Irakuxi,  in  tb«  Yaar 
1711.  Bto.  4i.  6d. 

QueBtions  in  Politicill  Economy,  P6li- 
liw.'Monih,  Hftftaphyskty  Polite  Utera- 
tarc  and  other  Branches  of  Knowledge ; 
Ibr  Dtfcmiion  in  Literary '|9ocietirs,  or 
Ht  Frlrate  Study :  wKh  retnarkt  onder 
•■oh  qne^on,  origlntil  and  selected. 
'By  the  Author  of  Einys  on  the  Forma- 
tion and  Ptthlieatlon  of  Opinions.  Svo. 
10s.  6d. 

The  Case  of  Irdsnd  m  18?S ;  an  Ar- 

G~Bent  for  the  Repenl  of  'the  Union 
ween  that  Country  and  Great  Bri- 
tain. By  the  Aothor  oF  the  AiiKwer  to 
Mr.  Peehi  Speech  on  the  Catholic  Ques- 
tion, in  IB  17.  8tn,  Ss.  6d. 

ThOQghts  and  Detaih  on  the  High  and 
Ijbw  'Prices  of  the  last  SO  years,  &c. 
By  ThooMt  Tooke,  Esq.  F  ft.  S.  6ro. 
16s. 

THBOLOOY. 

Oratkmsfor  thf  Oraclos  of  God,  in 

fonr  Parts.     Judgement  to  come,   an 

Argument  in  ninn  Parts.    By  the  Rev. 

Eitnini  Irvine,  A.  M.  Minister  of  the 

Ciiledoniau  Churoh,  London.  8vo.  Ifis. 

Baxter's  Practical  Woits.    Vol.  IX. 

The  Character  of  the  Apostles  as  ex- 
Ubilod  in  their  ministry :  a ifcimoa  de- 
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livercd  at  Chalford,  Gloai 
May,  91.  BytheltcT.Rob^ 
of  Worcester.  ls.6d« 

A  flennon  prenohod  b^fim  i 
ers  of  the  Hull  Saoday  Sehc 
April  1.  By  the  Bar.  Jose|»h  G 
A  Sermon  prencbed  btffbri  fl 
Misstonary  BoCielyv  at  tim  1 
on  Mmy  99b  By  the  Rer.  H 
of  Bishop's  Stortford.  la. 

An  Bvsay  on  Enrly  RasittI 
favoarahieto  health,  htiahwsa, 
tion.    By  S.  Bottomley.  6d. 

A  Short  Plt«  in  favoar  of  Ii 
tisni.    By  the  Same.  lOd. 

The  Ditcipline  practised 
Charches  of  New  England  ;  C€ 
LA  platform  of  chnrch  diacipli 
principles  owned,  and  the  a 
ttscd,  by  the  churches  of  New 
concerning  the  churcb-atnta 
posterity ;  III.  heads  of  ^ 
atsanted  to  by  the  Uqit^  ] 
formerly  called  Presbyterian  i 
gregational.  1  vul.  18ai#.  3a.  be 

Reeolloctioas  of  the  PeninM 
taining  sketcbas  of  the  aafe 
cheraoter  of  the  'flpaiNBh  m^ 
the  Anther  of  SkcUhet  of  Im 
8s. 
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Art.  I.  The  Travels  of  Theodore  Ducas  in  various  Countries  in 
Europe  at  the  Rerivaiof  Letters  and  Art  Edited  by  Charles  Mills. 
Fwtt  the  First.  Italy.  In  2  toIs.  8vo.  pp.  788.  Price  IL  4s.  London. 
1828. 

T)yE  cannot  assign  an  intelligible  motive  for  the  idle  fancy 
^^  of  publishing  a  work  of  literary  research,  in  the  shape  of 
a  fictitious  book  of  travels.  Had  Mr.  Mills  intended  merely 
to  combine  the  amusement  of  a  novel  with  the  information 
of  a  traveller,  we  should  have  had  some  clew  to  his  meaning. 
^  A  work  of  that  nature,  requiring  indeed  a  more  intimate  ac- 
quaintance with  the  subjects  discussed,  than  could  be  fairly 
expected  from  ordinary  travellers,  might,  in  skilful  hands,  l>e 
made  a  most  efficient  instrument  of  instruction.  In  this 
respect,  Mr.  Hope's  Anastatius  is  a  most  extraordinary  per- 
formance, thougn  it  abounds  with  literary  inequalities,  and 
has  faults  also  which  no  literary  excellence  can  redeem. 
Anastatius,  however,  is  himself  the  most  prominent  figure  in 
tlie  canvas ;  and  the  reader's  attention,  having  been  first  of  all 
secured  by  the  interest  of  the  story,  the  author  scatters  at  will 
the  varioun  reflections  of  a  mind  richly  endowed,  the  enlarged 
comments  of  '  a  learned  spirit  in  human  dealings,'  but  parti- 
cularly a  variety  of  interesting  facts  relative  to  Uie  East;  thus 
insinuating  a  mass  of  various  and  pleasing  information,  equally 
the  result  of  extensive  reading  and  of  actual  observation. 
We  do  not  say,  that  Mr.  Mills  has  even  attempted  an  imitation 
of  that  masterly  model :  on  the  contrary,  he  seems  to  have 
studiously  shunned  it ;  for  Theodore  Ducas  has  none  of  the 
charms  of  that  agreeable  fiction.  We  take  it  for  granted, 
therefore,  that  the  French  Anacharsis  was  the  chief  prototype 
of  Mr.  Mills.  He  has,  however,  followed  at  a  humble  distance, 
and  with  a  languid  footstep ;  and  the  Abb^  Barthelemi  runs  no 
xuk  from  the  competition. 
Vol.  XX.  N.  S.  I 
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We  are  not  (to  speak  our  real  sentiments)  much  enamoured 
of  these  modes  of  mstruction ;  and  we  think  that  tinging  the 
cup  of  knowledge  with  honey,  is  in  general  a  most  excep- 
tionable way  of  imparting  it.  In  the  early  stages  of  edncalioD, 
the  system  of  teaching  by  amusement  is  a  most  inj^ri9^p  oiy^ 
'  L'^ncation/  observes  Madame  de  Stael, '  fidte  ea  I'amnnt* 
'  disperse  la  pens6e.  Vous  enseignerez  avec  des  tiUeanx, 
'  avec  des  cartes,  une  quantity  de  choses,  mais  vous  ne  lai 
'  apprendrez  pas  ji.  appfendre/  So  it  )s  witK  our  more  adult 
studies.  Historical  tacts  will  never  make  a  durable  impression, 
but  when  they  are  the  fruit  of  our  own  researches ;  and  that 
nothing  worth  obtaining  is  to  be  had  without  labour,  is  the 
law  and  condition  of  our  nature.  Be  this,  however,  as  it  may, 
Mr.  Mills's  worl^  is,  i^  yre  hay^  j^i^t  hipted»  but  a  fein^  u>- 
proxitoatiQn  to  Anacharsis.  In  that  work,  it  is  true*  .the' 
tmvelier  is  the  mere  ahowmi^  of  the  spectade,  who  shifts  each 
succeeding  picture  at  his  pleasure.  In  like  manner,  Theodole 
Ducas  is  me  supposed  narrator  of  what  he  saw  and  heud  ii^ 
the  course  of  his  travels.  But  here  the  analogy  ends.  Ani^ 
charsis  is  the  condensation  of  a  vast  mass  oi  reading  diaini, 
from  autliorities  too  multifarious  to  be  consulted  without  matt, 
time  and  application  than  could  be  aiForded  by  the  mere  genenl 
reader.  But  Theodore  Ducas  condenses  only  that  which  wu 
sufficiently  condensed  before.  He  tells  us  little  but  what  has 
been  long  known  and  often  repeated,  and  may  be  a:t  any  time 
found  in  a  shape  equally  concise  and  tangible.  If  the  merit, 
therefore,  of  such  a  work  rested  wholly  on  its  utility,  and  was 
to  be  finaJly  decided  by  its  answer  to  the  standing  interrbgatoiy 
Cut  bonol  there  would  be  an  end  of  the  subject,  and  we  might 
dismiss  Mr.  Mills's  compilation  to  the  vault  of  the  Capulets, 
with  a  few  only  of  those  frigid  and  common-place  remarks' 
upon  its  style  and  execution,  which  amount  neither  to  praise 
nor  censure. 

In  an  age  of  book-makers,  however,  such  a  trial  by  such 
a  standard,  is  not  likely  to  be  allowed.  The  time  is  gone,  that 
when  a  literary  topic  had  been  so  completely  exhausted  as  to 
leave  scanty  gleanings  only  to  the  researches  of  new  labourers 
— that  when  such  authors  as  Tiraboschi,  Ginguen^,  Sismondi, 
and  Roscoe  had  collected  all  that  could  be  known  of  the 
revival  of  letters  in  Italy,  and  of  the  ^reat  men  who  appeared 
with  that  golden  dawn,— no  fresh  contributions  would  have  been 
levied  on  the  reading  part  of  our  population,  in  the  shape  of 
a  new  compilation  relative  to  subjects  which  their  compre- 
hensive diligence  had  already  explored.  But  the  fashions  of 
the  world  pass  away ;  and  the  modesty  which,  in  the  old  times 
we   speak  of,  would  have  abstained  from  the  publication  of* 
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a  new  \>Qolfi,  upon  a  worJtiTOut  stii^/^t,  hi^  like  the  Astraa  of 
the  p^etflp  departed  atoo«  A  book-maker  of  the  present  day  la 
eocuni^ced  with  no  such  resftrves.  His  vocation  it  i^  to  b^ 
aboyit  pales  a|i4  c^je^loeures.  Every  thing  is  gam^  that  fif^ 
into  bm  ^e%i  j^tjiiing  is  explns^v^  pr  appropri^,  jl^otlMM 
sacre4  firom  hjis  grasp.  Without  attendii^;  tp  t)^s  pe/Qvijiiffm 
in  Jj^ofiiwf^  litera^rtf  it  \roul4  he  puling  to  account  for  tilfl 
phenoo^non  of  a  new  work  upoq  one  pf  th^  moflt,tbrea4-baf]|B| 
passages  of  {uatory.  Tlie  tbemep  of  declamation  which  ej^^r^ 
cise4  the  Roipan  you^  in  th^  4^ining  days  of  apcient  elo- 
quence, were  nearo^ly  Q¥Hf)  trite  a^id  hackA?y<edj  than  ar^  the 
munificence  of  Leo,  a^d  the  illustrious  names  of  Bembo,  ai^i 
Poggios,  a^  Pcjitian. 

We  have  remarked  already  the  total  fSeulur^  of  anal< 
between  the  Anaohaxsis  and  the  book  Jtn^foi^  us«  The  Abl 
indeed,  might  have  ipade  more  of  hi^  i^tipn.  Ap  it  i^,  bow-* 
ever,  the  youn^  Scythian  imparts  a  speoifi^  of  dramatic  interest 
to  the  comoosUion.  Hp  discourses  wi^  ,tbe  sages  and  philo- 
sophers or  Greece,  and  li^^  among  Jier  orators  and  poets* 
He  is  present  at  the  celebration  of  Uke  games,  and  witnessctv 
the  representation  of  the  tragedy  which  obtained  the  priz^ 
He  describes  the  passing  impressions  of  a  moment  actually 
present,  and  they  are  instantly  transferred  to  his  tablets  ia 
their  original  freshness.  The  Greek  whom  Mr.  Mills  send^  out 
upon  his  travels,  is  of  a  cast  much  more  saturnine  and  heavy* 
It  he  deals  in  lengthened  details  upon  the  state  of  arts  a^d 
learning  in  the  places  where  he  sojourns,  it  is  in  such  a  soit 
as  convinces  you,  that  he  is  no  real  traveller.  The  fictipi^ 
has  not  a  moment's  triumph.  It  exists  only  in  the  title-page,^ 
that  threshold  crossed,  the  illusion  is  over ;  and  instead  of 
being  seated  by  the  side  of  an  agreeable  traveller,  one  who, 

• 

Wandering  from  clime  to  clime,  observant  strayed, 
Their  manners  noted,  and  their  states  surveye^l, 

we  find  ourselves  with  a  tedious  rehearser  of  twice-told  tales. 
Theodore  Ducas  sees  every  body  and  every  thing  '  through  th^ 
'  spectacles  of  books/  and  seems  to  have  breadied  no  atmos- 
phere but  the  vapours  of  a  library.  He  lived,  as  he  pretends, 
in  familiar  converse  witli  tlie  learned,  the  gay,  the  witty.  Yet, 
of  this  intercourse,  where  are  the  fruits  ?  JUull  catalogues  of 
autliors,  criticisms  on  their  writings,  somewhat  the  worse  for 
wear ;  but  neither  dialogue,  nor  flashes  of  wit,  nor  sallies  of 
humour  has  poor  Theodore  carried  away  from  the  rtoctes  caam^ 
que  fleorum,  to  which  he  had  so  unrestrained  access,  and  firom 
which  a  lively  and  acute  Greek  might  be  expected  to  bring 
something  to  delight  and  amuse  his  readers.  ^ 
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Another  circumstance  tends  still  more  to  dissipate  the  illU'^. 
sion;  a  standing  anachronism  tlirough  the  whole  bodct  which 
constantly  drives  away  all  credulity  as  to  the  existence  or  pere-* 
grinations  of  this  '  learned  Theban.'  It  is  this.  In  eveiy 
page,  we  are  successively  referred  to  a  note*  in  wUch  thff 
narrative  of  the  text  is  carried  on  sometimes  a  century  or  two 
beyond  the  existence  of  the  supposed  traveller;  a  clumsy  con* 
trivance,  to  say  the  least.  For,  although  Theodore  was  not 
a  Highland  seer,  nor  could  lift  up  the  veil  of  '  coming  erents/ 
yet,  the  transition  to  the  note  is  so  sudden,  as  to  render  it^  in 
point  of  effect,  a  continuation  of  the  text.  Now*  as  it  is  phy- 
sically impossible,  without  an  uncommon  effort  of  abstractioo, 
to  break  tne  chain  of  events  which  are  strictly  consecutive,  it 
happens  by  this  process,  that  the  supposed  narrator  beoomet 
a  kind  of  wandenng  Jew,  and  lives  through  a  portion  of  time 
so  protracted,  that  a  century  hardly  goes  for  any  thing  in  his 
existence.  Let  us  take  two  instances  out  of  many  othen. 
The  society  of  Francesco  Molza,  we  are  told,  was  courted  hr 
the  witty  and  the  great.  Our  Traveller  was  of  his  parties,  sm 
tells  us  a  sood-deal  about  this  second-rate  imitator  of  Petnrcb. 
A  numencal  reference  then  summons  us  to  the  note,  and 
though  it  is  no  longer  Ducas  loquitur,  yet,  so  instantaneous  is 
the  process,  and  such  is  the  identity  of  style  in  the  text  and 
the  note,  that  Ducas  appears  still  speaking ;  notwithstanding 
that  he  introduces  us  to  a  very  discreet  and  learned  lady,  the 

f  rand-daughter  of  Molza,  who  flourished  at  Alphonzo's  conrtat 
errara,— a  fact  which  cuts  deep  into  the  seventeenth  centniy, 
and  much  too  late  for  Ducas,  who  was  bom  in  the  first  year  of 
the  sixteenth.  Again,  Michael  Angelo  was,  as  we  are  told, 
and  as  e?ery  one  knows,  employed  for  a  considerable  time  as 
the  architect  upon  the  building  of  St.  Peter's ;  but,  so  late  as 
the  time  of  Sixtus  V.,  the  pile  had  advanced  no  further  than 
the  frame  of  the  cupola.  The  clumsy  facade  by  Modemo  was 
finished  in  1616,  wnen  Ducas  must  have  arrived  at  an  extreme 
age ;  but  at  the  completion  of  it  by  Innocent  III.,  (all  of  which 
is  told  consecutively  if  the  note  is  read  with  the  text»)  be  must 
have  attained  the  antediluvian  age  of  a  hundred  and  fifty. 
We  do  not  say,  that  Ducas  relates  all  this ;  but  the  constaAt 
migration  from  the  text  to  the  note,  renders  it  scarcely  pos- 
sible to  disconnect  the  narrators.  This,  however,  is  one  only 
of  the  effects  produced  by  this  ill-judged  contrivance;  a  con- 
trivance whicn,  while  it  takes  away  from  the  work  all  the 
charm  of  truth,  does  not  impart  to  it  the  grace  of  fiction. 

As  for  Theodore,  he  is  any  thing  but  a  Greek.  The  gay,  &e. 
subtle,  the  ethereal  spirit  of  Greece,  nourished  by  the  pure  mt 
and  cloudless  brilliancy  of  her  skies, — the  enUiusiasm, 
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especially,  of  a  young  inhabitant  of  that  clime,  an  enthusiasm 
nourished  as  at  a  vestal  lamp  by  familiar  contact  with  the  great 
names  and  hallowed  recollections  which  every  scene  of  that 
country  calls  up  to  remembrance, — all  this  has  wholly  evapo- 
rated in  the  crucible  of  Mr.  Mills ;  and  Ducas,  a  learned  na- 
tive of  Crete,  (an  island  once  the  nurse  of  legislators  and  sages, 
and  even  in  the  sixteenth  century  the  asylum  of  the  arts  and 
literature  of  Gh^ece,)  might,  for  any  distinctive  features  of  cha- 
racter aqd  genius  to  warrant  a  contrary  conclusion,  have  been 
bom  and  educated  in  Cheapside  or  the  Strand.    The  tone  of 
bis  criticisms,  the  whole  tenor  of  his  reflections,  are  of  this  day 
and  country.    The  language  is  that  which  at  present  goes  by 
the  name  of  English,  coldly  correct,  phlegmatic,  unidiomatic. 
To  have  given  I/ucas  the  feelings,  the  emotions,  the  quickness 
of  a  real  Greek,  would  have  been  destruction  to  the  stately  and 
measured  sentences  of  Mr.  Mills.    Hence  it  is,  that  this  ficti- 
tious Traveller  has  scarcely  a  particle  of  the  native  eloquence 
of  his  country ;  and  he  visits  the  scenes  and  the  places  which 
his  habitual  reading  must  have  endeared  and  consecrated  in  his 
a£fSM:tions,  without  a  single  phrase  of  delight  or  admiration. 
What  would  have  been  ue  nrst  rush  of  emotion  (we  cannot 
refrain  from  indulging  our  own  fancy  with  the  picture)  upon 
the  ingenuous  enthusiasm  and  the  sensitive  organs  of  a  (Grecian 
youth,  recent  firom  congenial  studies,  when  Home  rose  in  dis- 
tant prospect  on  his  view,— when  he  felt  himself  on  the  charmed 
5K>t  of  tnat  metropolis  of  the  world,  which,  next  to  his  own 
thensp  would  most  warm  his  heart  and  kindle  his  imagination; 
—when  he  saw  the  ancient  Queen  of  the  earth,  like  a  venerable 
matron,  desolate  and  alone  amidst  the  ruins  of  her  fallen  gpreat* 
ness ;  when  he  descried  the  woody  heights  of  the  Alban  moun* 
tain,  once  crowned  with  the  temple  of  Jupiter  Latialis,  and  the 
Sabine  -faiUs,  where  Cincinnatus  ploughed  his  field,  and  Horace 
enjoyed  the  rural  pleasures  of  his  farm,-<- 

<  — ^  domus  Albuneoe  resonsntis 
Et  praeceps  Anis  ac  Tibumi  liicus  et  uda 

Mobilibui  pomaria  rivis.' 

With  what  Batavian  indifference,  on  the  other  hand,  does 
•Mr.  Mills*s  Greek  move  over  scenes  and  countries  ennobled  by 
fecollections  alternately  awful  and  pleasing !  Nor  is  he  less 
impassive  to  the  living  charms  oi  nature.  He  approaches 
Naples  without  one  of  those  enraptured  expressions  which 
would  escape  Uie  most  frigid  observer,  as  bis  eye  wandered 
among  the  beauteous  ascents  of  Pausilypus,  or  reposed  on  the 
iverdant  idand  of  Nicida ;  in  one  word,  as  his  vision  revelled 
aunong  the  mingled  treasures  of  earth,  and  air,  and  ocean 
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We  well  recollect  the  raptured  of  Anacharsis  amidst  tbe  vales 
<>f  Tempe,  and  the  veidaoit  steeps  of  Delphi ;  and  we  expected 
sotile  burst  of  feeling  from  a  young  Greek,  as  h^  approached 
the  Parthenope  of  the  poets — that  city  too  of  Orieek  extrac- 
tion,— and  wnile  he  was  travelling  over  a  country  wbidhj  if  cftn- 
temphtted  by  the  mind  as  well  as  the  eye»  re^s  at  the  samiB 
instant  the  greatest  vicissitades  of  polity  and  enbpire,  uid  the 
still  more  awful  yicissitodes  of  external  nature ;  the  apoM 
where  the  masters  of  the  world  built  those  magnificent  TiHasi 
in  which  they  respired  irom  the  cares  of  state  and  the  tniBiilta 
of  ambition ;  the  most  magnificent  scene  fitted  up  by  natnrd 
for  '  man's  delightful  use/  the  countless  smiles  of  the  waters  as 
they  sparkle  in  the  bay, 

while  Vesuvius,  rising  in  the  back-*ground  of  the  picture,  gives 
a  stem  but  not  unpleasine:  grandeur  to  the  lands^cape.  Allthis 
he  observes  with  tne  apawy  of  the  mule  he  was  bestriding,  and  ' 
falls  into  a  fit  of  prosing  about  academies,  and  scholars,  aind 
Saracens,  and  Arabians,  and  Aristotle,  and  Hippoctatea  ;  arid 
makes  no  other  reflection  than  that  the  region  through  whidi 
he  Jmtmeyed,  furnished  wines  to  the  Roman  table ! 

Enough,  perhaps  too  much,  has  been  said  to  shew  that,  con- 
sidered as  a  fiction,  Mr.  Mills's  book  is  a  total  failure.    Hie 
most  efficient  cause  of  that  failure,  however,  we  consider  to  be 
this ;  that  he  has  never  actually  visited  the  countries  which  his 
supposed  traveller  describes,  and  has  breathed  only  its  delicions 
atmosphere  in  his  library,  and  conversed  with  its  scholars  and 
artists  only  through  the  cold  medium  of  books.    A  book  about 
China  or  Japan  might,  indeed,  be  ^ot  up  firom  similar  sources. 
But  Italy  is  so  nearly  connected  with  us  by  the  intercourses  of 
travel,  of  letters,  and  of  commerce,  that  a  mere  chanlber-jotir- 
ney  through  that  interesting  region  is  necessarily  dull  and  in- 
sipid.   There  is,  moreover,  a  certain  lightness  and  airiness  of 
expression,  characteristic  of  a  rapid  succession  of  images  and 
ideas,  which  will  always  cause  a  considerable  contrast  between 
the  actual  observations  of  the  traveller  committed  to  his  note^ 
t>ook,  and  the  elaborate  and  analytic  form  of  set  dissertatioiie* 
Ifor  can  Italian  criticism  be  cultivated  with  success  oat  of 
Italy.    The  remark  applies  even  to  that  species  of  criticisittL 
which  is  conversant  with  productions  that  may  be  said  ID 
belong  to  an  almost  dead  language — tlie  language  of  Dante 
and  Boccaccio.    For  it  is  only  in  Italy  that  an  Italian  student 
I  be  supplied  with  the  abundance  of  books  which  he  reqnireai 
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,   fuidy  wbiii  is  of  still  grreater,  momeat.  with  that  traditional 
,   knowledge  which  floats  in  the  memories  of  literary  men. 

We  have  said  xnuob  in  the  way  of  censure,  but  this  is  by  no 
means  incompatible  with  a  him  share  of  commendation ;  and , 
we  are  always  glad  to  escape  m>m  the  less  pleasing  parts  of  our' 
duty^  to  the  gentler  oflSee  of  pointing  out  merits.    The  An* 
thor*s  criticisms  are  entitled  to  considerable^  though  not  un-, 
qualified  praise.    Mr.  Mills  is  not  an  original  autnor;  every 
page  of  his  work,  indeed,  has  served  but  to  revive  in  our  memories 
facts  or  reflections  that  had  been  long  familiar  to  us.    But  to 
compile  with  taste,  is  no  mean  merit;  and  we  cau  with  a  safe; 
conscience  recommend  the  work  to  those  who  have  not  the 
means  of  consulting  the  larger  collections,  or  are  unable  to 
read  them  in  their  own  language. 

The  commentaries  on  Dante,  Boccaccio,  and  Petrarch,  form 
the  best  portions  of  the  two  volumes.  That  on  the  former  of 
this  great  triu^nvirate,  is  correct  and  copious,  but  incomplete, 
we  venture  to  affirm,  from  the  omission  of  a  most  important 
'  feature  in  the  estimate  of  that  great  poet.  Dante  (and  no  ap- 
'  preciation  of  his  powers  can  do  him  justice  if  this  circum- 
stance be  overlooked)  was  the  first  architect  of  his  own  poeti- 
^  cal  diction.  His  choice  lay  between  the  various  dialects  which 
had  grown  in  Italy.  He  levied  also  considerable  contributions 
on  the  Latin  and  the  Provencal,  and,  when  he  wanted  a  new 
word,  did  not  scruple  to  invent  one.  I'he  assiduous  study  of 
Virgil  furnished  him  with  those  concise  and  energetic,  and  at 
the  same  time  picturesque  expressions,  which  were  not  to  be 
found  in  his  native  idiom — an  idiom  which,  before  it  had  re* 
ceived  such  noble  engrafUngs  from  his  genius,  was  little  more 
than  the  organ  of  vulgar  and  familiar  speech,  and  never  soared 
to  higher  or  nobler  sentiments,  than  those  of  gallantry  and  love. 
Add  to  this,  that  the  great  poem  of  Dante  is  without  example 
in  the  intellectual  history  or  nations.  It  veas  a  creation  out  of 
chaos.  And  while  every  other  liberal  art  which  then  burst  into 
life,  received  successive  improvements, — while  the  sculpture, 
the  painting,  the  architecture  of  the  period  were  wholly  sur- 
[)a8sed,  even  to  tlie  extinction  of  their  fame,  by  the  more 
ripened  glories  of  a  succeeding  age, — the  Divina  Commedia  of 
Dante  has  always  stood  alone,  equally  superior  to  all  that  went 
before,  and  all  that  came  afler  it. 

<  The  fire  and  energy/  says  Mr.  Mills,  <  are  partly  attributable  to 
the  perturbed  state  of  its  author's  mind.  Indi^nauon  against  his 
country  gave  new  vigour  to  his  feelings.  He  dipped  his  pen  in  the 
gall  of  his  anger  as  well  as  in  the  pure  stream  of  Helicon.  He  joined 
die  bitterness  of  his  soul  to  the  sweetness  of  poesy.  He  was  ani* 
mated  both  by  hb  muse  and  his  resentment.    But  if  the  injustice  of 
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the  Florentines  kindled  his  indisnation,  Florence  hendf  was  efe 
dear  to  his  heart.  He  could  keenlj  satirise  the  government  by  on 
trastinff  the  versatility  of  its  principles  with  the  stability  of  the  andn 
republics ;  Athens  and  Sparta,  he  asserta,  made  slow  pnigraaa  in  ai 
improvements  compared  with  Florence,  who  used  sucli  wondrN 
subtlety*  that  the  thread  woven  in  October  scarcely  reached  to  d> 
middle  of  November.  Dante  lamented  the  depravity  of  the  dbe 
wherein  he  lived :  he  thouffht  with  fondness  of  those  pure  days  who 
his  native  city  made  no  raise  boast  of  embroidered^  damsels ;  whe 
there  was  no  zone  more  attractive  than  the  form  which  it  embraced 
when  mothers  handled  the  spindle,  and  their  faces  were  coloured  )r 
nature,  not  art* 

<  Non  donne  contigiate,  non  cintura, 
Che  fosse  a  veder  pid  che  la  persona. 
•  •  •  •  • 

La  donna  sua  sanza  M  vise  dipinto : 

£  1e  sue  donne  al  fuse,  et  al  pennecchio.' 

'  And  now  the  times  were  such»  that  it  was  the  preacher's  task 
command  the  unblushing  dames  of  Florence  to  veil  those  beauli 
which  even  women  of  barbarian  countries  concealcrd.  But  the  fora 
days  were  chiefly  happier  than  the  present,  because  then 
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Delia  sua  sepoltura. 

<  '*  Every  one  was  certain  of  burial  in  his  native  land.^  How  it 
the  misery  of  his  exile-^ow  affectionate  hb  love  for  Florence  ■ 
have  been — if  a  satisfaction  like  this  were  the  subject  of  Dante's  i 
ditations  !*  Vol.  I.  pp.  227—2^. 

*  Poetical  comparisons  with  rural  scenery  abound  in  every  dcsa 

tion.    The  views  of  external  nature  which  Dante  has  given,  are  | 

ticuhirl^  observable;  for  no  Italian  or  Sicilian  poeta  before  his  li 

bad  pamted  the  fine  scenery  they  lived  in.    There  are  some  pasH 

as  beautiful  and  sublime  as  those  which  I  have  mentioned:  i 

perhaps,  our  admiration  of  the  Divina  Commedia  proceeds  rai 

from  the  excellence  of  particular  paru  than  from  the  strength  of 

whole.    Dante's  rich  and  energetic  sentiments  impress  themaelve 

the  mind.    His  pregnant  brevity  is  convenient  for  solitary  medita 

and  conversational  quotation.    The  misfortune  is,  that  we  fed 

interest  in  the  story.    Although  Dante  is  in  the  course  of  his  joui 

perpetually  shedding  tears  and  fainting  with  terror,  still  our  a 

dence  in  the  sufficiency  of  Virgil's  guanlianship  is  so  complete, 

we  are  not  alarmed  for  our  hero's  safety.    It  is  suflBcient  to  be 

once,  that  the  two  poets  pass  with  slow  and  solemn  steps  throogli 

M)lid  temperapaent  of  darkness,  conversing  in  few  and  brief  sente 

on  the  life  to  come.    But  we  soon  become  wearied  with  the  mei 

of  roads  and  bridges,  circles,  abysses,  precipices,  and  rocks*     W4 

pleaded,  however,  when  Dante  meets  with,  and  expresses,  gratituc 

nis  old  master,  Brunette  Latini,  and  reverentially  oends  bis  head 
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1 1  capo  cluoo 


Tenea  com*  uom  die  revereoti  vada. 

Or,  when  Virgil  savea  his  diaive  with  Darental  carei  or  encoun^gea 
him  to  exertioD  bj  mch  noble  lines  as  tneie : 

*  Omai  convien,  che  tu  corf  ti  spoltre,  ^ 
Disse  '1  Maestro;  che  seggendo  in  piomai 
In  fiuna  non  si  vien,  nd  sotto  coltre» 

Sanaa  la  qual  chi  soa  Wta  consoma 
Cotal  vestigio  in  terra  di  se  lasda, 
Qual  fumnio  in  aerct  ad  in  acqna  la  schiuma. 

IvFiRNo*    Canto  2^. 

*  The  reader  feels  po  interest  for  Beatrice.  She  is  too  visionary, 
mystical,  and  allegorical  to  excite  any  sentiment  in  our  minJs. 
Although  we  are  told  that  she  grows  more  bright  and  beautiful  the 
bigher  she  ascends  into  heaven,  still  we  affix  no  ideas  to  such  seraphic 
charms,  and  cannot  sympathize  with  a  metaphysical  abstraction.  For 
the  innumerable  flitting  shadows  in  the  drama,  our  interest  is  e<|ually 
liiint.  The  mixture  of  profane  and  sacred  characters  is  offensive  to 
mod  taste.  The  lecend  is  as  much  borrowed  from,  as  real  history. 
With  all  Dante's  enoeavour  to  vary  the  punishments  of  hdl,  still  there 
is  left  upon  the  mind  only  one  general  impression  of  horror  and  dis- 
gust. There  is  nothing  that  can  raise  or  soften  the  feelings  in  a  de- 
scription of  liauid^  pitch,  boiling  blood,  gales  of  fire  and  snow,  the 
mixing  of  the  bodies  of  men  and  serpents,  and  the  cries  and  shrieks 
of  the  damned.  A  picture  of  corporeal  sufferings  must  be  repulsive, 
whether  it  be  drawn  in  a  sermon  or  a  poem,  by  a  minor  friar  or  by 
Dante.  Would  that  the  author  of  the  Inferno  had  described  tlie 
diaracters,  the  councils,  and  the  actions  of  die  Prince  of  Darkness ! 
But  his  description  of  Lucifer,  his  makinjj  him  a  beast  rather  than  a 
being  of  intellectual  energy,  cliecks  the  wish.  Nor  do  I  greatly  ad- 
mire his  account  of  the  aemons,  in  the  twenty-first  canto  of  the 
Inferno.  What  can  be  more  offisnsive  to  delicacy  than  the  conclusion 
of  that  canto  ? 

*  The  Purgatory  is  only  an  adumbration  of  the  Inferno ;  for  sinners 
of  the  same  description  are  in  both  worlds.  In  the  former  place, 
however,  they  ore  persons  who  repented  before  they  died ;  but  m  tbe 
more  doleful  resions  of  Hell,  they  are  ofienders  who  perished  obdu* 
rate  in  their  violations  of  the  laws  of  Heaven. 

*  The  Paradise  is  not,  I  believe,  often  read,  even  by  Italians  them- 
selves. The  want  of  passion  is  more  felt  in  this  part  of  the  poem 
than  in  the  preceding  cantos.  In  resolving  to  make,  at  all  haaards, 
the  third  book  as  lon^  as  each  of  the  others,  Dante  did  not  consider 
the  dangers  of  prolixity. 

'  Metaphvsical  and  scholastic  subtleties  appear  occasionally  in  the 
Purgatory,  but  they  abound  to  satiety  in  the  Paradise.  Poetry,  the 
language  of  passion,  is  ill  calculated  for  discussions  on  the  nature  of 
fmg^Is,  free  will,  original  sin,  and  the  mysteries  of  redemption.  The 
various  astronomicalremarks,  and  the  occasional  medical  theoriest^are 
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Doty  apparently,  of  heavenly  or  of  scientific  origin.  We  feel  no  po 
cal  pleasure  in  being  perpetaally  told  of  blaases  of  light,  and  tbei 
ipg  of  hosannalis.  We  pass  through  planets*  and  mooiUianda 
without  finding  anj  thing  wonderful  or  dikioguiAiiig.  Ws . 
wearied  by  theological  symbols,  and  crosses  extending  ofer  aH  i 
heavens.  The  intSulity  of  man  to  describe  celestial  bliis  oi^ 
have  repressed  the  mase  of  Dante ;  but  the  pious  hantOity  of  cm 
ing  ignorance  was  no  part  of  the  religion  or  the  titne.  Coniirtai 
with  the  best  principles  of  religion,  Dante  has  made  truqafllilji 
species  of  happiness.  But  tranquillity  is  a  point,  and  admits  of 
description.  Cieill  in  recollection,  and  ideas  of  pain  as  well  as  of  pii 
sure  are  summoned  up.  Anticipations  will  be  either  of  hope  or 
fear,  agreeably  to  tlie  cast  of  mind  and  circumstances  of  the  iii 
dual.  In  every  case  tranquillity  will  be  chanced  into  restieaM 
Dante's  notion  that  happiness  consists  in  knowledge  is  beautiful  i 
philosophical.  But  when  we  find  that  this  knowledge  is  the  Ani 
telian  philosophy  in  a  degraded  state,  or  the  miserable  theology  oft 
monks,  or  academical  distinctions  between  moral  and  speculative  t 
tuc,  our  understandings  are  not  much  enlightened,  and  the  oo«i 
sions  we  draw  are  not  vei^  suitable  to  the  dignity  of  the  aulnect. 

*  If  the  character  of  his  times  had  led  him  to  a  happier  theme,! 
had  his  learning  been  tliat  of  the  sixteenth  instead  or  the  thiitm 
century,  our  admiration  of  Dante's  genius  would  be  ereater  i 
what  it  is.  We  read  the  Divina  Commedia  as  a  task,  and  fe^ngl 
the  invisible  world  is  a  subject,  which  even  the  genius  of  the  p 
Florentine  cannot  describe,  we  wish  that  he  had  treated  of  mM 
purely  of  terrestrial  interest.  His  religion  is  not  the  pure  Gospel, 
philosophy  is  not  divine,  and  the  awfulness  of  his  subject  shooUl 
ibrbidden  him  from  making  hb  book  a  political  satire.  But  so  b 
tiful  are  his  rural  images,  so  fine  are  his  occasional  paintinss  si 
workings  of  passion ;  he  is  so  energetic  and  so  pathetic ;  nis  n 
strain  is  so  sublime,  (except  when  he  inculcates  revenge  as  a  H 
duty),  and  his  satire  is  so  keen,  as  to  impress  upon  his  poem  a  ch 
ter  of  merit  so  far  transcending  all  former  attempts  at  rhyme  v 
Italian  language,  that  we  hail  him  as  the  fatlier  of  his  cow 
poetry,  and  apply  to  him  his  praise  of  Virgil,— that  his  fame  wi 
co-czistcnt  witn  the  world's  duration : 


*  O  anima  cortese 


Di  cui  la  fama  ancor  nel  mondo  dura, 
£  dureri  quanto  '1  moto  lontana.'  Vol.  I.  pp.  835—! 

We  were  pleased  to  obser\'e  that  Mr.  Mills  gives  this  | 
poet  due  credit  for  those  more  softened  charms  of  the 
which  are  requisite  to  delineate  the  calm  and  the  tranqviil 
repose  of  inanimate  nature,  the  bland  and  home-felt  deli 
known  only  to  those  who  are  enamoured  of  picturesque  and  i 
imagery.  They  who  take  up  the  Divina  Commedia  in  the 
pectation  that  it  abounds  only  in  that  which  is  supeniaCu 
sublime  and  terrific,  will  be  surprised  at  meeting  with  pas^ 
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It  inipire  far  other  emotioiis  than  awe  and  terror.  What 
Hier  of  otdtmitttd  tliftte  has  not  throbbed  with  delight^  when 
•¥Md,  fbr  kialanee,  the  entrance  of  the  Bard  into  purgatory^ 
8  4Ai  ti)e  nraeie  of  those  raviahing  strains  in  which  he  felici-« 
Iba  biiBself  on  his  escape  from  his  '  obscure  so)oam/  to  those 
ii  fearfnl  regions  where  hope  comes  to  the  wretched  ?  It  is 
My  as  if  delivered  of  a  oarthen  which  pressed  down  hia 
itoine  feelifigs,  and  bound  him  to  themes  ungenial  to  his  na- 
^9  and  breathing  a  more  ethereal  element,  that  he  expatiates 
tt  joy  and  gladness  over  fairer  fields  of  imagination.  His 
■ges  are  cuned  irom  the  smiling  scenes  around  him«  and  his 
Blry  is  instantly  lighted  up  with  all  the  beauties  and  splen- 
pM  of  the  visible  creation. 

Df  all  writers,  Dante  is  confessedly  the  most  original.  Virgil 
ft  the  inspiring  genius  of  his  song,  but  Dante  did  not  tread 
3l  servility  in  nis  steps.  Even  his  faults  bear  testimony  to 
f  greatness  of  his  powers.  His  unlimited  command  over 
:^age,  betrayed  him  into  those  obscurities  and  licentious  in- 
Hitions  which  occur  now  and  then  in  his  poem.  But  it  is  in 
intentions  conciseness  and  the  singular  happiness  of  iinish- 
p  every  picture  by  a  few  bold  touches,  that  nis  great  excels 
i4te  lies.    How  prolix  would  the  stories  of  Francesca  and 

Sdlino  have  been  in  the  hands  of  Ovid,  or  of  Claudian,  of 
osto,  or  of  Spenser ! 
We  agree  witn  Mr.  Mills,  that  the  Paradiso  is  not  so  often 
Id,  as  the  other  parts  into  which  Dante  has  divided  his  poem ; 
kt  we  miist  venture  to  assign  other  reasons  for  the  fact, 
lute  had  nearly  exhausted  the  opulence  of  his  fancy  in  the 
llse  regions  of  his  spiritual  worla.  Hope  and  beatitude  are 
rt  subjects  wholly  inelrhaustible.  Unvaried  brilliancy  is 
djguin^ ;  and  the  accumulation  of  images  derived  firom  light 
Omusic,  pall  by  too  frequent  repetition.  In  addition  to  these 
atarks,  in  which  we  have  insensibly  indulged,  and  for  which 
Ir  own  predilections  must  be  our  excuse,  we  must  further 
serve,  that  there  is  no  poet,  with  the  exception  perhaps  of 
rakspeare,  who  is  a  better  master  of  moral  wisdom,  or  who 
more  brief  and  energetic  in  the  enunciation  of  abstract 
iths.  Our  own  Milton  alone  excepted,  he  is  also  the  most 
imed  of  the  poets,  "the  Divina  Commedia  abounds  in  learned 
leculations,  and  especially  in  that 

<  dottrioa  cbe  s'  asconde 
Sotto  1'  velame  degli  versi  stranL' 

But  the  ppneat  poem  of  Dante  is  still  more  interesting,  when 

is  studied  as  the  portraiture  of  the  Bard  himself^ — the  mirroi^ 

his  mittd,-^the  register  of  all  his  solicitudes  and  sorrows. 
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We  sympathise  alike,  as  we  pernse  it»  with  lie  unbappfl 
of  Beatnce*  and  the  exiled  magistrate  of  Florence.  Kor 
we  aj^e  with  the  Author,  that  Beatrice  is  incapable  of  a 
ing  interest  in  the  reader.  The  sincerity  of  his  passion 
have  always  discerned,  or  thought  we  discerned^  pierd^ 
veil  of  alleffory  which  shrouds  ner.  But,  if  we  do  notsjq 
thize  stroni^y  with  his  love,  we  take  our  full  part  in  his  na 
ments.  The  unmerited  exile  and  the  hopeless  poverty  of  a 
a  man,  appear  the  irredeemable  disgrace  of  oar  kind,  li 
they  awaken  within  us  the  tenderest  of  all  sorrowiDgs--tli 
with  which  we  bewail  the  sufferings  of  genius  and  virtue. 

Petrarch  has  of  late  years  had  his  full  share  of  attedbi 

not  80  much,  we  are  inclined  to  think,  as  one  of  the  ratal 

of  letters,   as  on  account  of  the  air  of   romance  which  k 

passion  for  Laura  has  thrown  over  his  life.    Upon  the  idta 

of  that  passion,  Mr.  Mills  adopts  the  theory  at  present  i^ 

current,  but  never  satisfactorily  established  before  the  ii 

Sade's  Memoirs  of  the  Poet, — tnat  she  was  a  married  wort 

when  she  inspired  that  singular  and  mysterioaa  attackari 

However  that  may  be,  we  confess  that,  after  four  hundred  jtf 

have  passed  over  the  mortal  remains  of  the   Poet  anai 

mistress,  we  are  little  disposed  to  discuss  the  question.  wM 

Iisura  was  an  inflexible  maid  or  a  coquetting  wife  1    T4j 

one  respect,  it  is  important,  though  it  has  not  occurred  tol 

Mills.    The  unyielding  coldness  oT  Laura  to  so  paaaionatei 

deserving  a  lover,  would,  upon  the  hypothesis  of  her  hni 

been  unmarried,  throw  no  little  ridicule  on  so  raptunMi^ 

lengthened,  so  unrequited  a  passion ;  and  it  is  not,  theni 

singular  that  the  Italian  commentators  of  Petrarch  ahoaldh 

deemed  it  a  mere  poetical  passion  only.    Whereas,  oa 

Abbc^  Sade's  hypothesis,  we  nave  at  once  a  key  to  the  ak 

of  the  PetrarcHan  poetry.    On  one  side,  a  love  conceived  i 

moment,  nurtured  oy  the  soilness  of  a  heart  unusually  tm 

and  warmed  and  ripened  by  an  ardent  fancy ;  a  love  with 

hope  indeed,  yet,  strange  as  it  may  seem,  derivii^  even  fi 

its  hopelessness  all  its  strength  and  vivacity ; — on  the  othn 

mixture  of  prudery  and  coquetry,  a  partiality  reatrained  i 

bably  by  chastity^  yet  evidently  flattered  by  the  inuaoila 

affixed  to  her  name  by  the  talents  of  her  lover.     Thmti 

cumstances  shed  some  light  over  an  attachment,  which,  ton 

men  of  the  world,  must  always  appear  in  some  aort  nyHi 

and  unintelligible.     Petrarch's  passion,  such  as  it  was,  cm 

however,  be  deemed  free  from  reproach ; — but  the  state 

manners  in  the  fourteenth  century,  must  be  some  palliadQi 

his  passive  surrender  to  the  impulses  of  his  heart. 

Our  .\uthor's  remarks  on  Petrarch,  if  not  perfectly  origii 
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id  how  can  originality  be  expected  on  such  a  subject  T)  are 
ilher  feebly  nor  inelegantly  ezpresaed. 

*  Pelrarca  was  fond  of  diiclaiming  all  merit  to  his  tonnets:  be  calls 
m  mere  juvenile  exercises,  mere  sportiTe  indulffencies  of  his  wit 
d  fiMMjv  which  he  often  inteiMled  to  cast  bto  the  fire.  This  renun- 
iCion  of  honor  must  however  be  ph»ed  among  the  artifices  of 
srary  men.  He  says»  in  one  of  his  sonnets,  that  if  he  had  antict- 
lad  the  appfamse  whidi  hu  Italian  poetry  lud  met  with,  he  would 
we  written  it  with  more  care. 

<  S'  10  avessi  pensato,  che  si  care 
Fosser  le  vod  de^  sospir  miei  in  rima, 
Fatte  I'arrei  dal  sospirar  mio  prima 
In  numero  piiH  spesse,  in  stil  pid  rare. 

Lt  it  is  certain  that  Petrarca  did  use  all  poanUe  diligence ;  that  he 
I  give  all  the  powers  of  his  mmd  to  the  revision  of  his  sonnets  and 
Daonieri*  Some  of  his  own  manuscripts  are  yet  in  being.  In 
an  the  poet  has  marked  the  various  correctioos  which  he  nuide  in 
y  particular  verse,  and  the  year,  the  day,  and  the  hour  when  each 
Doesrive  diange  was  made.  Theie  manuscriots  destroy  the  sup* 
isition  that  he  did  not  rest  any  of  his  hopes  of  fiune  on  bis  Italian 
letry.  Besides,  Petrarca  in  his  old  a^  solicited  his  friend,  Colooeio 
niutati,  to  correct  his  worics,  except  his  verses  in  the  Italian  langtuige; 

&  those  he  had  poUshed,  he  says,  as  highly  as  he  was  able.  Petrarca 
,  so  much  of  the  irritability  of  genius,  that  it  was  impossible  for  him 
s  pam  over  with  indifierence  any  of  his  literary  productions.  He 
iffote  some  wretched  eclogues  in  imitation  of  Vir^if ;  and  was  deeply 
lOttified  that  they  were  censured  by  his  judicious  friends.  If  he 
nd  been  dead  to  fame  on  the  subject  of  his  sonnets,  why  was  he 
mlous  of  Dante's  great  poem  in  the  vernscular  idiom  ?  Tne  exist- 
nee  of  that  iealousy  is  evident  from  his  cold  and  sneering  letter  to 
loccaccio,  when  that  honest  son  of  genius,  not  observing  in  retrarca*s 
brary  a  copy  of  the  Divina  Commedia,  made  one  with  his  own  hand, 
ad  aent  it  to  his  friend,  with  a  letter,  in  which  he  acknowledges  that 
lttnte*s  mind  had  first  illuminated  his  own.  Why,  when  Petrarca 
leotions  the  poet  of  the  invisible  world,  is  it  always  in  company  with, 
iftd  in  no  hi^er  terms  of  eulogium  than  he  bestows  upon,  the 
rretched  versifiers  who  lived  in  the  first  ages  of  Italian  poetry  ? 

«  The  worst  sonnets  of  Petrarca  are  full  of  extravagancies  of 
pinion,  and  conceits  in  language.  They  are  fit  for  the  perusal  of 
hoae  persons  who  wish  to  possess  a  favorable  notion  of  those  much 
mised,  but  little  read,  authors,  the  Troubadour  poets.  Petrarca*s 
genius  was  so  much  superior  to  that  of  his  precursors  in  the  gav 
mience,  that  it  gave  brillianqr  and  pathos  to  their  lifeless  fintiis.  Hm 
liKoellent  sonnets,  and  they  are  so  many  that  I  cannot  particularise 
bem,  though  not  pictures  of  a  heart  torn  by  passion,  are  rich,  (anci- 
Ibl,  snd  elegant :  at  least,  as  much  so  as  can  be  expected  in  that  Pro- 
crastes  of  poetry,  the  sonnet.  The  Graces  are  very  decorously 
dresied  in  the  verses  of  Petrarca.    Tfa«  perfect  chasteness  of  his 
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■nae  Ii  MtoidBbing^  whea  ira  tead  ^le  Hceiitiouf  rs  «f  the  TrM- 

badoun.  The  Promfal  bwda,  likf  the  pnei  oi  v'auduK,  vtm 
mjrtica  in  lore.  But  nature  forced  iier  mf  ilirougb  their  Platonunt. 
It  if  diliicult  to  BUppoae,  conridorli^;  tha  amatory  character  of  P^ 
trarea,  that  if  hii  rcelingi  for  Laura  had  been  ihoie  of  anl^ol  lai;, 
•ome  corrMpanding  expremon  VQiild  not  have  escaped  lun).  The 
GansoDi  of  Petrnrca,  on  mond  and  political  lubjectt,  have  often  idea 
aatoniihlpgljr  noble,  conveyed  In  expreaqloDG  of  majestic  {[raWljr 
I/frical  poetry  hu  not  manyflner  pieces  than  his  canzoni  l>eginPVV 
with  the  wonli,  "  O  aBpettata  in  cJel,**  and,  ■<  Sprito  gcotil,  m 
quelle  membra  re^i,"  ui  the  jorip^  of  which  he  endeuvourt  U 
revive  the  (pirit  of  cr^Wadingi  fui^initbe  latltv,  h»  writes  onamb- 

{'ect  which,  frtiR)  fail  love  uclaH^ofil  litemtire,  was  always  dear  m 
lim, — the  restoration  of  Bocpai)  liberty.  Fetrarca's  lyrical  g«nn* 
appean  in  full  display  in  several  others  of  the  canzoni,  paniculadyig 
those  whoae  initial  lines  are,  **  Cfiiare  freschc  e  doici  qcque,'*  "  Q 
peasier  in  pensier,  di  monti  ia  nsonti,''  "InquelTa  parte  doveaoir 
tnisprona;"  and  *' Nella  qtaglon  che  *1  tiel  rapido  inchinn."  Ift 
Trioa&of  diath,  chastity,  Ac.  are,  for  the  most  part,  dull  and  <H^ 
allegnrica,  seldom  illnmineled  by  the  rs^ys  of  noetic  faocy,  gr  mui 
iolareating  by  the  ^ow  of  poetic  feelmg.  Pctrarca,  like  UtOt, 
owe*  much  of  his  eelebiity  to  fhe  circumstariL'i;  that  he  was  Oixof 
the  earliest  writer*  of  genius  iu  the  Italian  Im^uiigu.  To  him,  ui 
man  who  contributed  to  the  perfection  of  (his  most  mftoiiions  dMleci, 
poster!^  Eww  with  veneration;  for  the  purity,  taste  and  meloifiow- 
ncss  of  his  verses  are  beyond  all  pmise.'  Vol.  1.  pp.  264 — 2(t7. 

The  paeaion  of  Boccaccio  (the  third  gre»t  oniiiin«at  of  Tn*- 
cany  in  tiie  fourteenth  century)  for  the  Princese  Mary  nf 
jyaplea,  was  for  different  from  that  of  Dante  for  Betflrice,  oi 
of  Petrarch  for  Laura.  It  was  a  sensual  ipterc^urBe,  in  whitJ) 
the  heart  had  no  share ;  and  it  waa  preseived  only  bj  vanity  oo 
one  side,  and  by  voluptuouaDess  on  the  other.  Hence  i!k 
works  he  composed  for  her,  viz.  the  romance  of  Fiamella,  (^ 
name  under  wltich  he  celebrated  berj- that  which  is  intitulH 
Filoscopo,  and  the  ttvo  heroic  poeau,  tiit;  Theseide  and  FilcH' 
trato,  are  cold  and  lifeless  compoaition&i  and  betrsiy  the  waal 
of  interest  occasioned  by  an  unreal  or  ujiworthy  passion.  Oik 
merit  belonga  to  the  former  of  these  poems,  that  it  is  an  eariv 
specimen  of  the  ottava  rimaj  that  majestic  and  d^ighlAil 
stanza  which  has  ever  since  been  the  heroic  poetry  oflttl]'' 
Mr.  Mills  indeed  says,  that  Boccaccio  *  was  the  earliest  Ititjao 
'  poet  who  used  that  beautiful  form  of  verse.'  lie  ia,  however, 
wrong ;  for  the  earliest  poem  in  that  measure,  is  the  Buovc  <f 
Antona,  the  work,  of  an  unknown  autlior,  but  piobnbly  pr» 
duced  within  thirty  years  after  the  death  of  Dante.  Ginguwi 
is  wrong  in  making  Boccaccio  the  investor  of  the  stanza ;  and 
Mr.  MiSs  is  incorrect  in  stating,  that  he  was  the  parlieat  Italin 
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oet  who  used  it.    '  There  is  another  ciremnstance*/.  ranttrkif 

•ur  Author,  *  in  these  poems,  interesting  to  tiie  history  of 

poetry.      Before  Boccaccio's  time,  poets  were  accustonetf 

to  make  visions  and   dreams  the  vehicles  of  their  tales, 

Soccaccio  boldly  imitated  the  classical  poets,  imagincid  a 

fi^^,  and  conducted  it  by  various  events,  to  its  close/    ^e 

lUgbt  have  found  in  the  Theseide  a  still  hidier  plaim  to  6i»r 

inetion.     It  furnished  the  model  of  the  Knighte's  Tale  «£ 

dancer,  and  was  therefore  the  origin  of'  one  of  the  noblest 

oems  in  the  English  language,  the  Palamon  and  Arcite  of 

>ryden. 

We  quote  the  following  passage  as  a  specimen  of  just  and' 
leasing  criticism. 

«  It  it,  however,  as  die  father  of  Italian  prose,  that  Bocoaecia 
feandi  pie^^mineiil.  He  gave  it  ridineM,  purity,  and  harmony, 
nbecher  such  was  his  wish  or  not,  his  ftme  rests  on  his  novels,  and  of 
how,  on  die  Decamerone  chi^y.  It  is  generally  said  that  he  de-« 
^■dfd  for  inmorCality  on  his  Latin  works  only ;  and  that  he  wrotw 
■s  Italian  pieess  for  relaxation  of  mind.  Thb  assertion  may  be  op^ 
deed  by  the  fact,  that  his  novels  are  fiur  lon^  and  more  nuroerooi^ 
Mm  his  other  pieces,  and  that  at  the  conclusion  of  the  Decamerone' 
m  often  complains  of  the  /vii  \  fiUiea  o£  his  work.  Towards  the 
■oato  of  his  life,  he  certainly  r  I  ed  that  so  much  licentiousnessr 
md  fidlen  from  his  pen ;  ana  tj  opinion  gave  rise,  perhaps,  to  the 
■aeilisn  which  I  have  mentiontMi. 

^  Of  the  Decamerone  I  must  say  a  few  words.  Boccaccio  supposesii 
Isaa  during  the  dreadful  pestilence  which  raged  through  Europe  iai 
he  fourteenth  oentury,  and  which  devastated  the  rich  and  popaiotti 
iffty  of  Florence,  in  the  year  1848,  seven  young  ladies  and  tm^  mtm^ 
demon  retired  to  a  beautiful  house  and  garden,  a  #hert  distance  mm 
the  city,  and  diverted  the  time  by  telling  tales.  Each  person  told 
Une  tale  a  dav.  Ten  days  formed  the  time  of  the  continuance  of  the 
party,  and,  tnerefore,  the  compound  word  Decamerone  it  given  to 
Bbe  budcet  of  stories.  It  is  an  arousing  proof  of  Boccaccio's  fond-' 
■aas  for  Greek  literature,  that  he  has  given  a  Greek  title  to  his  book^ 
■ad  Greek  names  to  the  ladies  and  gentlemen  who  recite  the  tales. 
To  assemble  several  persons,  whose  Miject  it  is  to  norrate  tales,  is  a 
fomroon  artifice  in  Oriental  literature*  and  was  well  known  in  Europe 
bi  Boccaccio's  time,  by  French  and  Latin  translations  of  a  coUection' 
lif  Asiatic  fictions,  called  the  Seven  Wise  Men.  The  macbinery- 
irhich  surrounds  the  Decamerone  has  been  imitated  by  several  suc- 
ceeding writers.  Chaucer  has  adopted  the  fashion  which  the  popu- 
IsHrity  of  Boccaccio  ^ve  rise  to,  of  investing  tales  in  a  dramatic  form : 
kilt  he  has  infinitely  improved  on  his  original,  by  collecting  a  number 
wf  pilgrims,  who  agreed  to  deceive  the  road,  by  telling  t^es.  Each 
gevsoo  speaks  agreeably  to  his  character  and  circumstances ;  and  the 
asdictous  appropriation  of  stories  to  individuals  is  a  great  subject  for 
ezerctae  of  the  author's  ingenuity.    1  he  want  of  thia  hacmonj^ 
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makes  BoccacciVs  machinery  occagionally  appear  cumbrous.  Ben 
as  pilgrimages  were  oflen  made  excursions  of  pleasure  as  well  u 
religion,  the  telling  of  tales  was  a  natural  part  of  the  entertainni 
much  more  conformable  to  situation  than  an  amusement  of  that  i 
in  the  midst  of  a  public  calamity. 

<  Few  of  the  tales  in  the  Decamerone  are  the  perfect  creatioa 
Boccaccio's  genius.  Most  of  them  existed  already  in  a  rude  fkg 
The  collection  of  tales  called  the  Gesta  Romanorum,  by  Peter  B 
choriust  prior  of  the  Benedictine  convent  of  St.  Eloy  at  Farisi  la 
very  favorite  work  in  the  fourteenth  century,  when  it  was  writtcs^ 
weU  as  in  after  times.  Boccaccio  has  occasionally  drawn  from  it  i 
calls  his  master  Leontius  an  inexhaustible  archive  of  Greciaa  li 
and  fables.  Hence  many  Oriental  and  Greek  fictions  are  to  be  i 
with  in  the  Decamerone.  Boccaccio  likewise  borrowed  fron  li 
Trouveurs  of  the  north,  and  the  Troubadours  of  the  south  of  Fna 
Italian  cities  were  in  Boccaccio's  time  so  much  infested  by  vaai 
French  minstrels,  that  their  excesses  were  made  the  subject  of  s 
nicipal  reffulation.  Some  germs  of  the  Decamerone  are  to  be  6a 
in  the  Golden  Ass  of  Apuleius,  in  the  tales  of  the  Seven  Wise  Ms 
and  others  in  the  collection  of  popular  stories  called  the  Cents  B 
velle  Antiche.  Many  had  been  long  the  hereditary  property  itfi 
travelling  Italian  minstrels,  and  not  a  few  were  mere  village  itaa 
The  proud  lord,  the  polite  cavalier,  the  lovely  damsel,  the  cmd  ■ 
avaricious  father,  coquettes,  and  cuckolds,  luxurious  monks,  andcM 
friars,  were  common  members  of  society  in  Boccaccio's  time,  asdk 
has  introduced  them  into  his  tales  in  every  possible  variety  of  oh 
bition*  He  ^ave  vitality  and  spirit  to  the  meagre  forms  of  asda 
fiction,  and  his  pictures  of  his  contemporaries  are  striking  and  friW 
The  elegance  of  the  narratives,  the  richness  and  naivete  of  the  qh 
the  wit  of  the  conversation,  the  remarks  on  life,  the  poetic  gfseei 
description,  in  short,  the  genius  of  the  whole,  must  do  rlamri  \ 
Boccaccio  alone.'  pp.  285—^9. 

To  the  antiquarian  sources  to  which  Mr.  Mills  has  traced  A 
Decameron,  he  ought  to  have  added  the  old  Indian  romitf 
of  Dolospathos,  which  had  found  its  way  into  the  national^ 
rature  of  every  country  in  Europe,  and  which  was  in  fact  At 
ground-work  of  that  highly  prized,  illegible,  and  unread  boii> 
so  dear  to  the  worthy  members  of  the  Koxburerhe  Clobbe,  Ai 
**  Seven  Wise  Masters.*'  As  to  Boccaccio's  haying  bonv**i 
his  tales  from  the  Trouveurs  and  Troubadours,  we  agree  latk 
with  Oinguen^  and  the  Italian  avengers  of  their  native  to 
rature,  that  both  Boccaccio  and  those  from  whom  he  moieiB 
mediately  drew,  were,  without  reference  to  each  other,  if 
plied  at  the  same  common  Oriental  fountains.  We  have  s* 
remarked,  and  with  some  surprise,  that,  in  the  auminsiy  ^ 
Boccaccio's  writings,  his  prose  version  of  the  Iliad  suki  OdiBH) 
framed  probably  from  the  lectures  of  his  friend  Leo  Pllsl* 
(for  Boccaccio  was  an  indifferent  Greek  scholar,)  that 
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laticno^  however,  which  conveyed  to  Petnurcb«  who  waa  lUill 
less  versed  in  that  langua^,  the  only  notions  he  had  of  the 
leather  of  poetry,  and,  which,  in  the  succeeding  century,  was 
clandestinely  used  by  Laurentius  Valla,  the  Latin  interpreter, 
— we  are  surprised,  we  say,  that  this  important  work  should 
have  escaped  the  learned  diligence  of  our  Author. 

Of  the  poets  of  the  fourteenth  century,  Mr.  Mills,  gives  only 
^  barren  and  desultory  catalogue.  We  shall  very  briefly  en- 
deavour to  supply  the  omission,  confining  ourselves  to  the  po- 
etical literature  of  Italy,  and  only  referring  occasionally  to 
ilr.  Mills,  rather  as  an  auxiliary  than  a  guide. 

Dante  was  followed  by  a  tribe  of  imitators.  Fazio  degl' 
Dberti,  and  Federigo  Frezzi,  the  former  in  the  poem  called 
Detta-mondo,  the  latter  in  the  Quadrire^o,  followed  servilely 
the  tfack  of  that  sublime  master.  The  Detta-mondo  is  vigo* 
reus  in  style  and  expression,  and  is  only  not  worthy  of  Dante. 
[t  is  now,  we  think,  undeservedly  forgotten,  having  never 
Mssed  beyond  two.  editions,  each  of  them  now  very  scarce. 
What  has  weighed  it  down,  is  the  mysticed  theology  that  per- 
Tades  it.  Antonio  Pucci,  the  inventor  of  that  peculiar  bur- 
lesque which  Bemi  afterwards  brought  to  sucn  perfection, 
closes  the  poetical  catalogue  of  the  fourteenth  century. 

The  next  age  was  that  of  philologists,  grammarians,  com- 
mentators, while  the  national  literature  giving  way  to  the  rage 
for  antiquity,  remained  almost  stationary.  Dante  and  Petrarcn 
seemed  to  nave  left  the  poetic  soil  exnausted  and  effete ;  for 
their  successors  dealt  in  little  more  than  those  strokes  of  wit, 
puerilities,  and  conceits,  which  render  it  the  severest  penance 
to  read  tliem.  Towards  the  close  of  the  century,  '  a  divine 
'  ray,'  says  Sismondi^,  '  penetrated  the  inanimate  statue ;  the 
'  soul  was  rekindled,  and  life  began  a  new  career.'  This  second 
life  was  breathed  into  Italian  poetry  by  the  liberal  encoura^- 
Blent  of  Lorenzo  de'  Medici.  To  this  era  belongs  the  creation 
of  the  highest  kind  of  Italian  poetry ;  we  mean  the  heroic  ro- 
mance which  may  be  styled  the  Epic  of  Italy.  We  presume 
not  to  meddle  wiUi  the  perplexed  controversy  as  to  the  origin 
of  chivalrous  fiction,  acquiescing  as  we  do  m  the  ingenious 
theory  of  Warton,  which  M.  Ginguen^  has  also  adopted,  by 
which  the  iarring  opinions  of  those  who  trace  it  to  the  Scandi- 
navian scalds  and  tne  Moorish  minstrels,  are  completely  harmo- 
nized. They  who  are  well  read  in  the  Italian  romantic  fictions, 
trill  without  difficulty  recognise  the  varied  features  of  a  double 
4lescent»— the  gloom  of  the  northern  superstition,  and  the  en* 
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thusiasm  of  the  northern  courap^,  softened  by  the  brillittit 
voluptuousness,  the  caprice,  the  exaggeration  of  the  mora 
airy  poesy  which  belongs  to  the  South. 

For  a  very  long  period,  Turpin's  Charlemagne  was  dbe  chief 
source  of  Italian  table.  This,  with  other  romances  equally 
wretched,  constituted  no  inconsiderable  part  of  the  litmtnra 
of  Italy  during  the  fourteenth  and  part  or  the  fifteenth  eratu- 
ries.  They  will,  however,  be  interesting  to  those  who  ate  de- 
sirous of  tracing  the  beauties  of  Ariosto  to  their  primuy 
sources,  and  of  contrasting  their  rude  conceptions  with  the 
embellished  forms  in  which  his  genius  has  invested  tkem. 

*  All  the  romances  which  I  have  mentioned,'  says  Mr.  lilills^  *  wem 
superseded  in  reputation  by  the  Morgante  Maggiore  of  Lodovioo 
Pulci,  the  friend  of  Lorenso  de'  Medici.  He  is  oilledt  iodaed;  ths 
Ennius  of  Italy.  The  topics  of  the  poem  are  the  wars  and  adventum  of 
Charlemagne's  Paladins,  which  die  emn^  of  Ganellon,  tfaemfaintarof 
the  emperor,  gave  rise  to ;  and  the  nominal  hero,  Morgante»  is  agiSBt^ 
subdued  and  converted  to  Christianity  by  Orlando,  and  who  serves «S  Ui 
friend  and  esquire  during  some  of  his  expeditions  aj^ainst  the  M^sn. 
Like  the  rest  of  the  early  writers  of  the  romantic  epop6e»  Hd 
commences  many  of  his  cantos  with  quotations  from  Scnptore;  he 
invokes  most  sacred  names  in  the  midst  of  his  descriptions  of  fidfisi 
and  indecencies;  and  introduces  prayers  and  Scriptural  phrases  is 
places  little  analogous  to  such  solemnities;  among  extravagant*  and 
even  licentious  tales.  Pulci  is  a  fine  painter  of  manners.  PoignsBl 
satire  and  arch  simplicity  are  not  the  only  features  of  the  Moigaate 
Maggiore.'    Vol.  it.  pp.  146,  7. 

Mr.  Mills  rightly  estimates  the  Morgante  Maggiore;  aiid 
we  observe  with  pleasure,  that  he  by  no  means  concurs  with 
Sismondi   in  consigning  both   poet  and  song  to  unqualified 
condemnation.    We  admit  its  unmeasured  prolixity,  and  its 
grotesque  mixture  of  sacred  and  ludicrous  suDJects ;  but  a  rich 
vein  runs  through  it,  and  its  Tuscan  dialect  is  considered  by 
the  Italian  critics  as  exquisitely  pure.    One  important  link  in 
the  genealogy  of  Ariosto's  great  poem   has,   nowever,  been 
omitted  by  Mr.  Mills,  viz.  the  Mambriano  of  Francesco  hello* 
commonly  called  the  blind  man  of  Ferrara,  which  preceded  the 
Orlando  innamorato  of  Boiardo.     We  acknowledee  that  we 
never  saw  the  work ;  but,  from  M.  Ginguen^'s  anafysis,  tMA 
is  now  before  us,  we  infer  that  it  has  considerable  merit.  Both 
the  Morgante  Maggiore  and  the  Mambriano  are,    howevei^ 
memorame  chiefly  as  the  precursors  of  the  Orlando  Innamorato, 
the  immediate  progenitor  of  the  Orlando  Furioso  of  Ariosto. 
Of  Matteo  Maria  Boiardo,  we  cite  the  following  notice  firom 
Mr.  Mills. 

'  He  was  bom  in  a  castle  near  Reggie,  in  liOmbardy,  about  the 
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4Siw    He  studied  in  the  UnWersi^  of  Ferrara,  and  remained 

aU  Us  life  attached  to  the  courts  of  the  Ferrarese  duJces.   He 

n  the  year  1494.    Ha  was  one  of  the  most  learned  and  ingeni- 

sn  of  a  very  intellectual  age,  and  he  ^ve  his  country  a  poem» 

in  the  marvels  of  fairy  worlds  are  displayed,  if  not  witn  tj^e 

insness  of  beauty,  yet  with  astonishing  stateliness  <md  magnifi- 

Untfl  I  read  Ariosto,  I  conceived  that  Boiardo  had  exhausted 

dd  of  invention ;  so  numerous  are  the  characters  in  the  Ortsndo 

lentp^  so  varied  the  circumstances^  so  rich  the  mantle  of  em* 

Mmt    His  good  sense  and  piety  made  hiro  avoid  d»e  example 

poetical  predecessors,  in  mtroducing  Scriptural  phrases  on 

t^vial  occasions.    He  is  sometimes  grand  and  sidt>lime ;  but  he 

0  a  court  where  gallantry  dictated  manners ;  and  his  aobtject, 
la  he  conceived  it,  and  as  hb  readers  expected  to  find  it, 

1  more. to  love  than  heroism.  There  is  in  the  Orlando  Innamo* 
B  in  every  other  poem,  a  maze  of  romantic  adventures,  that  befel 
Jadins  of  Charlemagne,  in  their  wars  with  the  Saracens,  But 
lo  is  the  first  poet  that  has  made  love  .the  ruling  passion  of  Or* 

Angdica,  the  object  of  his  passion*  does  not,  however,  re* 
ia  pftction.  She  adores  Rinaldo,  who  regards  her  with  indif- 
a.  Orlando  breaks  the  ties  of  friendship,  and  fbivets  his  love 
MS,  and,  indeed,  all  hk  chivalric  qualities  and  dmres,  except 
i^ion ;  for,  in  perfect  harmony  with  the  principle,  that  God  and 
lies  should  possess,  in  divided  sovereignty,  the  heart  of  a  tnia 
'4  Orlando  is  as  zealous  in  converting  Uie  heathens  as  in  adoring 
ic8«'    Vol.  II.  pp.  147,  8. 

oato'a  poem  is  read  with  delight  by  all  nations.  Stripped 
i  beauties  of  poetry,  even  in  the  cold  and  languid  trans- 

of  Hoole,  bis  fables  are  captivating,  and  delightful, 
ecret  charm  that  leads  us  on,  is  the  interest  that  we  feel 
teds  of  valorous  achievement.    He  transports  us  \ato  a 

in  which  the  vulgar  interests,  the  sordid  chace  after 
r  happiness,  and  toe  low  and  common  perturbations  of 
re  suspended.  In  spite  also  of  a  lurkins  spirit  of  raillery 
m  ill-concealed  satire,  that  run  througn  the  poem,  he 

within  us,  we  know  not  by  what  process,  a  high-toned 
siasm  for  courage  and  virtue ;  and  we  almost  blush,  as 
ad  him,  that  we  are  not  cavaliers  and  heroes.  His  versi- 
m  is  more  graceful  and  elegant,  than  vigorous  or  majestic, 
eauties  of  diction  are  peculiarly  observable  in  the  opening 
IS  of  each  canto.  He  has  no  equal  in  harmony  of  lan- 
s.  He  dallies,  as  it  were,  with  nis  subject,  as  well  as 
bis  readers.  Hence  it  is,  that  he  seldom  reaches  tba 
ion  and  grandeur  of  the  epic ;  but,  if  he  does  not.reach 
is  because  he  does  not  wish  to  do  so.  Hence  too,  his 
y  borders  not  unfrequently  upon  negligence,  and  he 
I  out  his  verses  like  an  improvisatore.  Yet,  even  these 
[ences  please  us,  like  those  of  the  nymph  of  Horace. 

K  2 
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But  he  drops  his  plavfolness  in  an  instant ; "  and  fhe  elaboflter 
polish  of  tne  rest  of  his  verses,  shews  them  to  have  bMr 
interposed  by  design,  that  the  more  vigorous  and  ^mf^' 
parts  of  the  poem  might  stand  out  in  bolder  relief  ftom  ttt 
contrast.  The  other  poetical  cmalities  of  this  great  artiat^  an 
adequately  appreciated  by  Mr.  Mills. 

<  There  are  few  parts  of  the  story  of  the  Orlando  Fdrioso  diit  an 

strictly  new.    The  author  has  freely  borrowed  from  all  the  ^wminiffii 

stores  of  fictitious  narratives,  the  romances  relatioff  to  ChariaoMns 

and  his  Paladins,  King  Arthur  and  the  Armoric  knights.    BotAri* 

osto  every  where  appears  an  original  writer,  because  the  dmigii 

which  he  has  made  in  his  original  tales  shew  the  highest-  powenof 

invention.    He  has  given  form  and  character  to  the  meagre  skctchsi 

of  his  precursors.    His  genius  has  embellished  thdr  creation^  or 

given  life  to  more  beautitul  visions ;  and  when  he  has  borrowed  RMt 

the  classical  authors  any  of  their  rich  inventions,  (and  he  k  the  fat 

of  the  romance-writers  that  has  drank  of  this  source  of  in^HfadoaJ 

he  has  either  varied  with  masterly  power  some  features  of  their  io4gai^ 

or  has  so  nobly  developed  their  beauties,  that  there  is  no  ^ppenMMtf 

of  adoption  or  translation.    The  Orlando  Furioso  is  the  ncaert  and 

most  magnificent  of  the  poems  of  chivalry.    The  author  oomnandi^ 

with  the  potent  skill  of  a  magician,  all  the  marvels  of  Oriental  ss^ 

eery  that  form  the  graceful  colouring  of  the  Spanish  and  FIrenA  n* 

mances,  which  Ariosto  had  diligentlv  read.     Wit,  eleganoet  padMN^ 

satire,  comedy,  simplicity,  the  ternfic  and  the  sublime,  tbtf  dasris 

and  the  historic  pages,  the  authentic  annals  and  the  fiuiy  tale,  d 

contribute  their  stores  equally  for  the  events  that  prevent  the  mairisgs 

of  Rugeiero  and  Bradamante,  who  are  the  ancestors  of  the  Este 

family,  for  the  wars  of  Agramant,  the  Musselman  chief,  with  Charie- 

roagne,  and  for  the  misery  and  madness  of  Orlando  on  account  of  the 

beautiful  Angelica  bestowing  her  afiections  upon  Medoro,  and  not 

upon  himself.    The  valour  of  the  cavaliers,  and  the  tenderness,  true 

feminine  fortitude,  and  energy  of  the  ladies  of  chivalry,  are  described 

in  the  most  glowing  colours.    No  author  paints  with  more  vividness 

and  brilliancy  than  Ariosto.  The  interest  of  the  reader  is  perpetually 

alert,  for  it  is  impossible  to  foresee  the  progress  of  the  story« 

*  But,  to  enjoy  the  Orlando  Furioso,  we  must  associate  with  the 

f>oem  a  long  train  of  chivalric  recollections.  We  must  imagiDe  a 
ofty  hall  enriched  with  the  trophies  of  war,  where  the  minstrel 
roused  the  courage  or  softened  into  love  or  pity  the  hearts  of  knii^ 
and  ladies,  by  singing  the  wars  and  loves  of  times  which  poetiy  hu 
rendered  brieht  and  golden.  Then  the  lively  conversational  stjb 
which  pervades  the  greatest  part  of  the  Orlando  Furioso,  will  appear 
brilliant,  elegant,  and  harmonious,  and  the  variety  and  quick  tmiit 
tion  of  circumstances  in  the  poem  will  seem  the  natural  flights  of 
senius  roving  over  boundless  worlds  of  fiction,  and  bearing  awaj  the 
feelings  of  the  enraptured  auditors.  ; 

<  I  shall  say  little  on  the  defects  of  the  Orlando  Furioso ;  pn  ths 
author's  preserving  his  comic  mask  in  improper  places,  on  his  vnlgip 
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Kid  mesQ  phiasc  in  vob  parts,  and  maDy  other  inaccuracies  of 
tjje.  If  tlie  poem  oe  censured  for  its  voluptuousness,  let  it  be 
raised  fbrlbe  delicacv  of  eVery  point  of  honour  that  it  inculcates. 
I  most  be  confessed  that  Ariosto's  digressions  respecting;  the  origin 
nd  htft(rirj  of  die  &mily  of  Este  are  exceedingly  wearisome.  Tlie 
oM  has  made  some  iioue  attempts  to  illustrate  that  family,  but  thdr 
9al  insignificance  appears  only  more  contemptible  through  the  oum- 
rous  load  of  ornament/    Vol.  II.  pp.  151—154. 

We  have  not  room  «yen  for  a  passing  mention  of  the  nume- 
)iis  poems  in  imitation  of  Boieurdo  and  Ariosto,  nor  for  any 
smarksy  strongly  as  we  are  tempted  to  inake  them,  on  the 
Orlando  Innamorato  Reformato  ot  Bemi ;  a  refacdmenio  which, 
]f  a  singular  fatality,  has  entirely  supersedea  the  original  of 
oiardo.  Mr.  Mills  has  noticed  them  somewhat  slightly.  Nor 
US  he  dwelt  v^ry  emphatically  upon  Tasso,  the  only  poet  to 
horn  Italy  owes  the  glory  of  a  serious  epic.  We  must, 
lerefore,  close  our  article  without  touching  upon  the  painters, 
le  sculptors,  the  political  and  philosophic  writers  whom  he 
HDmemorates.  Our  opinions  concerning  his  work  have  been 
[ready  given,  and  we  shall  neither  add  to  our  censures  nor  to 
or  commendations.  But  his  industry,  to  which  every  page  of 
le  book  bears  ample  attestation,  deserves  more  than  luke- 
arm  praise.  Whatever  portion  of  fame  majr  be  assigned  to 
[r.  Bulls,  he  has  shewn  himself,  more  especially  in  his  former 
orks,  not  unmindful  of  the  path  by  which  it  is  to  be  attained, 
-the  path  of  severe  diligence  and  unremitted  research  ;  and 
ia  Italian  studies  seem  at  least  to  have  impressed  him  with 
le  truth  conveyed  in  the  immortal  lines  of  Dante, 

— che  seggendo  in  piuma, 
In  ftma  non  si  vien,  n^  sotto  coltre, 
Sansa  Is  qual  chi  sua  vita  consuma 
Cotal  vestigio  in  terra  di  se  lascia 
Qual  fummo  in  aere,  ad  in  acqua  la  schiuma. 

Inferno.  Canto  24. 
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)R.  Chalmers  will  have  performed  an  essential  service  to 
society,  whatever  be  the  event  of  his  economical  specu« 
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latfons  and  laboars  in  other  respeetii,  ahoold  he  bat  Moocad 
in  drawing  attention  to  these  repnlsite  subjects  hf  Hhe  ttitce  of 
his  nam^,  and  in  rendering  th^m  somewhat  more  atthicUfe  hj 
the  charm  of  his  elo<juehce.  The  least  that  lusjprttekittolome 
claims  from  the  pnbhc,  is  an  attentive  perusal  on  ihe  part  of 
every  person  who  feels  an  interest  in  the  national  weUiure.  lie 
facts  which  he  states,  are  in  the  highest  decree  desqning  of 
consideration ;  and  his  own  practical  exertions  in  foUoiwing 
out  his  system  of  local  inspection,  are  above  all  maite.  We 
estimate  very  highly  Dr.  Cnalmers*s  intelligent  zeal  and  pefse- 
vering  philanthropy.  A  man  mav  be  forgiven  beineaangiiiiie. 
who  has  been  so  successful ;  ana  of  such  pure  ana  aetive  en- 
thusiasm as  has  supplied  the  stimulus  to  his  labours^  it  most 
be  at  least  admitted,  that  '  it  works  well.' 

The  general  desimi  of  the  present  volume  is,  to  shew  the 
bearing  which  a  ri^t  Christian  economy  of  the  kind  contend- 
ed for  in  the  previous  chapters,  has  upon  pauperism,  and  to 
demonstrate  the  feasibility  of  completely  doing  away  our  poor's 
rates,  and  indeed  an^  legal  provision  for  the  poor,  by  mean 
of  an  efficient  parochial  apparatus.  This  seemingly  chimerical 
achievement,  tne  Author  shews  to  have  been  actually  realised  Ca 
a  considerable  extent  in  some  of  the  poorest  distncta  of  GHsi- 
gow.  In  the  parishes  of  St.  John  ana  of  the  Outer  Kiik,  the 
experiment  has  been  tried  with  the  most  complete  succciSf  of 
a  return  to  a  strictly  gratuitous  economy,  agreeable  to  the 
original  constitution  of  Bcottish  parishes,  in  which  a  legal  as* 
sessment  is  an  innovation  of  modem  date.  In  three  other 
parishes,  the  North-west,  St.  George's,  and  St.  James's,  the 
example  has  been  followed,  of  takine  the  charge  of  all  new 
cases  upon  the  gratuitous  fund  formed  by  the  weekly  collec- 
tions. In  five  parishes,  the  system  of  receiving  aids  from  the 
Town  Hospital  out  of  the  general  fund  raised  by  aaseasmeDW 
still  prevails.  In  the  Barony  of  Glasgow,  one  of  the  Baburbs, 
containing  a  population  of  more  than  60,000,  the  plan  of  as- 
sessment was  first  resorted  to  in  1810, — *  much  against  ihe  ad- 
'  vice  and  opinion  of  those  who  were  most  versant  in  the  de- 
'  tails  of  the  administration  for  the  poor,  antecedently  to  that 
'  period.'  In  the  short  space  of  seven  years  followiw  that 
period,  the  expenditure  became  five  times  greater  thanoefore, 
while  the  poor.  Dr.  Chalmers  states,  are  in  no  wise  better  off 
under  the  present  regime.  In  the  Gorbals,  another  Biiburb 
parish,  containing  upwards  of  22,000  inhabitants,  almost  aU 
oelonging  to  the  mercantile  and  manufacturing  daaaeii  the 
assessment  has  never  been  admitted ;  and  the  whole  of  its 
sessional  expenditure  for  the  poor,  is  defrayed  from  a  revenue 
of  about  £400.  annually,  which  is  not  £25.  a  year  for  each 
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thousand  of  the  pulation*  And  it  is  stated,  that  the  lower 
orders  are  in  circunuiuuices  of  quite  as  great  comfort  and  suflSi* 
ciency  as  those  of  the  assei  ed  Barony,  and  of  the  still  more 
lieariiy  assessed  parishes  within  the  city.  Thus,  Glasgow 
exhibits  the  experiment  ii^  every  stage  and  form,  at  one  and 
the  same  time.  There  axe  the  assemed  parishes,  the  parish 
into  which  assesments  have  never  been  introduced,  those  in 
which  a  return  has  been  mac  to  the  originid  Scottish  mode  of 
supporting  the  burden  entire  if  bjr  voluntary  contributions,  and 
iMse  in  which  the  transitio  is  in  progress.  From  a  conmt* 
riscm  of  the  actual  results  in  all  these  several  cases,  the  Author 
must  be  admitted  to  have  i  le  out  by  fair  induction  a  very 
•trong  case.  And  be  has  lere  little  room  for  doubt,  diat  in 
Scotland,  the  old  system  might  be  rendered  perfectly  efficient 
under  proper  management,  so  as  to  supersede  the  necessity  of 
ever  having  recourse  to  a  compulsive  assessment.  The  appli-> 
cation  of  his  statements  and  arguments  to  the  English  poor 
laws  and  English  pauperism,  is,  perhaps,  the  only  question 
that  is  attended  with  real  difficulty. 

It  is  now  five  years  since  we  devoted  considerable  attention 
to  the  subject  of  the  Poor  Laws.*  We  then  examined  at  some 
length  the  principle  of  the  law  of  relief,  shewing  that  it  arose 
out  of  a  previous  state  of  society,  which  rendered  the  measure 
at  once  just,  expedient,  and  stuutary ;  that  it  was  conceded 
to  the  poor  not  as  a  gratuitous  boon,  out  as  the  equivalent  for 
a  natural  right;  that  it  had  for  its  object,  less  to  extirpate 
poverty,  than  to  put  down  or  abate  the  nuisance  of  a  savage 
mendicity ;  and  that  the  right  of  the  poor  of  this  country  to 

Jarochial  aid,  is  a  right  of  precisely  the  same  description,  and 
avin^  the  same  origin,  as  the  right  of  the  clergy  to  the  tithes. 
We  adduced  these  considerations,  not  as  absolute  and  sufficient 
reasons  for  the  continuance  of  the  present  system  at  all  events, 
but  as  throwing  some  light  on  its  original  design,  and  on  what 
was  then  at  least  die  only  alternative.  An  Edinbur^  Re- 
yiewer,  whom  common  report  identified  at  the  time  with  the 
reverend  Author  of  the  present  volume  on  the  Economy  of 
Towns,  did  not  scruple  to  avow  his  preference  of  '  mendicity 
'  in  its  very  worst  form  of  unlicenced  vagrancy,'  to  the  system 
of  assessment:  and  he  gave  it  moreover  as  his  deliberate 
opinion,  that  *  the  zeal  of  relation  against  the  nuisance  of 

*  public  begging,  is  a  violation  of  one  of  the  clearest  prin- 

*  ciples  both  of  nature  and  of  Christianity/  This  we  deemed 
at  tne  time,  and  we  still  deem  it,  an  extravagant  and  unwise 
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assertion.  We  meet  witli  nothing  quite  so  eccientric  in  tht 
present  volume ;  but  Dr.  Chalmers  hsis  fidlen  into  the  rifmamm 
error  of  totally  misrepresenting  the  design  and  origin  of  Ifct 
law  of  relief. 

<  That  act  of  Elizabeth/  he  says,  <  which  hai  been.  eztiAed  ai 
a  monument  of  Enslidi  feeling  and  English  wisdom*  is  a  iiiondiufnt 
of  the  legislatiire's  tears,  that  neither  feelinff  nor  visdom  w'td  be 
found  in  the  land.  It  is,  in  fact,  the  cruellest  reproach  ifUch  tte 
gofemment  of  a  country  ever  laid  upon  its  subjects.  It  is  an  eweti* 
ment  founded  on  a  distrust  of  the  national  character— or.  an 
to  supplement  by  law,  an  apprehended  deficiency  in  um  , 
and  the  domestic,  and  the  social  virtues  of  Englishmen*  And 
did  an  araerobly  of  rulers  make  a  more  unfortunate  aberi„.^ 
across  the  rightful  boundaries  of  the  province  which  belongs  to  them. 
Never  did  lesislation  morehurtfully  usurp  the  prerogatives  of  Khtors, 
than  when  sne  stretched  forth  her  nand  to  raise  a  prop,  1^  which  she 
has  pierced  the  side  of  charity,  and  did  that  with  ao  mtent  to  fisslerf 
which  has  only  served  to  destroy.*  p.  960. 

We  are  quite  astonished  that  Dr.  Chalmers  should  aoftr 
himself  to  write  in  this  random  manner,  when  it  required  so 
little  research  to  discover  that  this  representation  is  palpaUf 
incorrect.    Did  not  his  practical  knowledge  far  exceed  lus 
historical  knowledge  in  reference  to  this  subject,  we  should 
only  have  to  re^et  that  he  had  meddled  with  it.    Whether 
the  implied  deficiency  in  the  personal,  domestic,  and  aoeial 
virtues  of  Englishmen,  was,  or  was  not,  reasonably  '  appm* 
'  bended'  by  the  statesmen  of  the  day,  can  be  determined  onlj 
by  considering  what  Englishmen  were  in  the  reigns  of  the 
Tudors.    It  is  very  possible,  that  an  enactment  founded  on 
a  distrust  of  the  national  character,  might,  in  those  days, 
be  a  very  wise  and  necessary  enactment.    But  the  atatnte  of 
Elizabeth  was  not  founded  on  mere  distrust,  but  on  an  ap» 
parent  and  urgent  necessity.    The  system  of  voluntary  con- 
tribution, the  good  old  Scotch  plan  of  collection  at  the  chuch 
doors,  had  been  resorted  to  so  far  back  as  the  reign  of.  Henry 
the  VIIL,  and  had  failed.    The  attempts  made  to  evado  the 
contribution,  together  with  its  inadequacy,  first  led  to  tha  act 
of  the  Vth  Elizabeth  c.  3,  which  gave  the  justices  the  ii|^  to 
assess  any  inhabitants  who  refused  to  contribute,  in  any  weekly 
sum  they  thought  fit.    The  act  of  the  xliiid.  Eliamth  was 
only  a  consolidation  of  the  pre-existing  laws,  which  had  been 
gradually  called  for. 

Of  the  state  of  society  out  of  which  grew  the  necessity  fer 
these  enactments,  we  have  many  indications  in  the  Stalote 
Book.  So  early  as  the  reign  of  Henry  VIL,  it  had  been  found 
requisite  to  enact,  that  all  vagabonds  and  persons  living  aok- 
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picioiidy,  should  be  set  in  tiie  stocks,  and  put  out  of  the  dis- 
trict, mnd  that  all  beffeara  should  be  sent  to  their  last  or  usual 
restdence,  or  place  otolith^.  The  prohibitions  levied  asainst 
the  large  retinues  and  liveried  retainers  of  the  nobility,  during 
that  aiMl  the  preceding  reign,  had  probably  led  to  the  increase 
of  unemployed  and  idle  persons ;  and  the  distress  which  pre- 
vailed among  the  lower  orders,  is  indicated  by  the  attempts 
made  to  regulate  the  prices  of  labourf.  '  To  check  the  grow« 
'  ing  evil  of  palling  down  towns  and  laying  lands  into  pasture, 
'  by  which,  in  many  parts,  two  or  three  herdsmen  only  were 
*  living  where  two  hundred  persons  had  pursued  their  lawful 
'  labours,  it  was  enacted,  that  all  owners  of  houses  with  twenty 
'  acres  of  land,  should  maintain  the  houses  and  buildings  ne- 
'  cessary  for  tillage.'^:  The  wisdom  of  tbe^e  provisions  is  pot 
now  to  be  inquired  into :  they  sufficiently  shew  the  state  of 
disorder  into  which  the  country  had  been  thrown  by  the  civil 
wars  of  the  Roses.  The  dissolution  of  the  monasteries  in  the 
following  reign,  though  those  institutions  have  justly  been 
considered  as  fostering  mendicity,  must  have  tended,  in  the 
first  instance,  to  throw  a  fresh  portion  of  helpless  pauperism 
upon  the  public.  The  seizure  of  the  church  property  dried  up 
one  fruitful  source  of  eleemosynary  aid.  it  was  trenching 
upon  the  system  of  voluntary  contribution  for  which  Dr» 
Chalmers  contends,  and  naturally  hastened  the  introduction  of 
legal  assessment.  The  expedient,  however,  was  first  tried  of 
legalising  mendicity,  by  granting  licences,  under  seal  from  a 
justice,  to  beg.  This  lasted  but  for  a  few  years,  and  then  the 
Sunday  collections  were  resorted  to.  Mendicity  was  in  the 
mean  time  acquiring  the  character  of  a  gigantic  evil  too  mighty 
to  be  coped  with  except  by  the  strong  arm  of  the  law ;  and 
that  '  unlicensed  vagrancy*  which,  in  its  very  worst  form,  the 
Edinburgh  Reviewer  would  prefer  to  a  poor's  rate,  was  striking 
at  the  safety  of  society.  Begging  and  thieving^  are  always 
found  to  go  together.  We  have,  on  a  former  occasion,  adverted 
to  Strype  s  statement,  that  there  were  at  least  three  or  four 
hundred  able-bodied  vagrants  in  every  county,  who  lived  by 
theft  and  repine ;  to  the  computation  made,  tnat  Henry  VIIi. 
in  the  course  of  his  reign,  '  handed  threescore  and  twelve 
'  thousand  great  thieves,  petty  thieves,  and  va^bonds ;'  and 
that,  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  the  annual  executions  of  thieves 
amounted  to  about  four  hundred ;  and  to  the  statement  of 
Fletcher  of  Saltoun,  that,  in  his  day,  there  were  in  Scotland^ 


•  Statutes  of  the  Realm.  Vol.  II.  p.  569.  +  Ibid.  542. 
t  Turner's  History  of  England,  VoL  IIL  p.  eS7. 
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*  besides  a  great  many  poor  families  very  meanly  urovided  for 
'  by  the  Churdb  boxes,  200,000  people  Degging  nfam  door  to 
'  door.'  Let  these  statements  be  taken  in  connezion  with  tlie 
population  of  the  Island  at  that  time,  and  then  we  ahnll  hsfe 
a  tolerable  idea  of  the  injury  inflicted  on  the  English  peopk, 
and  the  unreasonable  distrust  of  the  national  character  implied, 
and  the  cruel  reproach  laid  upon  his  Majesty's  subjects,  by  that 
unfortunate  aberration  of  the  Legislature,  which  gave  biirth  to 
the  law  of  relief.  The  comfortable  state  of  society  under  the 
system  of  '  unlicensed  vagrancy,'  must  be  obvious  \  and  thoe- 
fore  the  vagrant  laws,  not  less  than  the  poor  laws,  which  wete 
but  a  coUatereal  branch  of  the  same  system,  must  frU  under 
the  same  condemnation,  as  hurtfully  usurping  the  prerogativet 
of  Nature. 

Dr.  Chalmers's  account  of  the  '  benevolent  puipoee'  for 
which  poor's  rates  were  instituted  in  England,  is  as  foAows : 

<  A  fund  is  raised  in  each  of  the  parishes,  by  a  legal  and  oompnt 
sory  operation ;  out  of  wliich  a  certain  quantity  of  aliment  is  diitrK 
buted  among  those  residenu  who  can  substantiate  the  plea  of  lUr 

wants,  to  the  satisfaction  of  iu  administrators/ *  The  inveatioDof 

pauperism,  had  it  been  successful,  would  have  gone  to  ■«»>iii;Uf  |^ 
state  of  poverty,  as  well  as  its  sufferings.*  pp.  52,  $• 


It  would  be  hard  to  say  which  this  representation  ia  wider  of, 
the  fact  as  regards  the  *  invention*  or  original  institution  of 
the  poor's  rate,  or  the  fact  as  respects  the  modem  practiGe. 
To  both  must  this  intelligent  and  benevolent  Writer  nave  shot 
his  e^es,  when  he  penned  these  paragraphs.  The  principle  of 
the  institution  is  thus  correctly  stated  by  the  Author  of  die 
Letter  to  Mr.  Canning. 

<  The  principle  of  the  English  poor  system  is,  that  nrrrnssry  rdhf 
shall  be  given  to  the  impotent,  old,  blind,  and  others  who  are  poor 
and  not  able  to  work ;  and  that  those  who  are  able  to  perform  work, 
and  cannot  find  any,  shall  neither  necessarilv  starve  nor  be  msia- 
tained  in  idleness,  but  have  employment  provided  for  them ;  and  that 
a  sufficient  fund  shall  be  levied  by  rate  on  the  property  of  znxf 
parish,  where  the  necessity  of  the  case  may  require  it,  for  eftctin^f 
these  joint  purposes.    This  is  the  spirit  and  intent  of  the  43  Elis--* 
cap.  2.  and  it  is  still  the  law  of  the  land.    A  variety  of  statutes  *      ^^ 
been  subsequently  passed  on  the  same  subiect,  professing  to  L. 
the  circumstances  under  which  claims  shall  be  made  on  the  fund, 
to  reflate  and  control  its  administration,  but  leaving  the 
principle  untouched. 

'  A  common  complaint  against  this  Act  is,  that  it  created  a  uuu^ 
population,  and  laid  the  foundation  of  a  burden  from  which  no  supse'^ 
(|uent  ingenuity  has  been  able  to  relieve  the  country.  We  n^gbt^ 
irom  what  wc  historically  know  of  Elizabetli  and  her  ministers^  '      ^' 
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sosfiecled  Ihit  thcr  were  not  audi  infmnu  in  legisUiiioni  or  toch' 
nmrioes  In  polilicil  eoonomjy  thoogb  they  dabbled  in  the  one  ana 
talked  of  the  other  less  than  we  do*  as  to  tempt  ber  subjects  to  prefer 
jdleaeis  and  dependeaoe  to  a  creditable  and  nseful  coune  of  industry, 
nor  so  abundant  in  riches  as  to  invite  a  demand  on  the  resources  of 
the  ounntrj  ftr  anj  cause  less  imnerious  than  that  of  necessity. 

*  If  the  policy  of  this  Act  baa  been  originally  bad,  it  must  have 
yielded  lon|^  Stto  to  the  hostility  it  has  met  with.  It  must  have  i| 
prindpie  off  vttali^  in  it,  to  have  survived  incessant  attacks  for  up- 
waids  of  two  centnnest  which  will  rescue  its  advocate  from  the  impu- 
tatiMi  of  wtihfalg,  fot  the  sake  of  singularity,  to  maintain  a  pandoxt 
or  reoemmend  by  sophistry  what  is  nmicaily  wrong. 

*  The  fanlt  ist  that  for  a  centurv  preceding  the  year  in  which  the 
49  Blis.  was  passed,  the  country  had  been  overwhdmed  with  beggars* 
During  that  period  very  severe  laws  had  been  passed  agsinst  vsgranqr 
and  meadictty ;  and  if  enacting,  that  fines  should  be  the  reward  for 
giving,  and  brandine,  chains,  slavery  and  death,  the  punishment  for 
receiving  alms,  would  have  suppressed  the  practice,  the  evil  woidd 
have  been  remedied  before  Elizabeth's  reign.  Into  Uie  causes  which 
produced  this  state  of  beggary  and  vagrancy,  it  is  not  my  business  at 
present  to  inquire.  I  refer  to  the  preambles  and  the  enactments  of  the 
statutes  on  this  subject  of  the  four  reigns  anterior  to  that  of  Elizabeth, 
to  shew,  that  the  evil  was  intolerable,  and  had  been  found  irradicable 
by  any  measures  that  had  been  adopted  prior  to  the  4Sd  of  that 
<}ueen.  The  error  of  preceding  statutes  and  the  cause  of  their 
failure^  was  in  their  proceeding  on  the  supposition  that  legislative 
restraints  coahi  master  the  natural  desire  of  self-preiervation.  The 
fyarent  statute  of  the  present  system  wisely  accompanied  the  prohibi- 
tion to  practise  what  it  condemned,  by  a  provision  which  took  away 
its  only  plea,  necestity, 

*  Elueabeth's  Act,  as  it  established  a  local  provision  for  impotent  in« 
digencoy  had  a  right,  on  equitable  principles,  to  enforce  the  suppres- 
sion of  vagraiicy  and  mendicity. 

<  Whilst  a  large  dass  of  subjects  were  troublesome  to  the  commu- 
nity and  a  nuisance  to  the  government,  a  race  of  sturdy,  insolent, 
and  disoideriy  beggars,  too  apt  to  take  what  was  never  intended  to 
be  given  to  them,  unproductive  as  to  finance,  and  useless  for  defence, 
they  were  maintained  upon  funda  accumulated  from  the  labour  and 
industry  of  others ;  but  from  this  era  every  parish  had  the  power,  at 
least  by  law,  to  set  to  work  all  who  were  able  to  perform  it,  and  thus 
compel  them  to  contribute  wholly  or  in  part  to  mamtain  themaelves. 

'  In  many  respects  England  has  a  reputation  in  common  only  with 
that  of  other  countries,  but  in  manufiurtures  and  commerce  she  enjoys 
a  pre-eminent  distinction.  It  would  be  difficult  to  guess  in  what  pro- 
portion, conjointly  with  other  means,  her  trade  since  1601  has  contri- 
outed  to  support  her  expenditure  and  maintain  her  credit ;  but  it  is 
evident,  I  thmk,  if  we  inquire  what  has  been  the  policy  of  other  na- 
tions on  this  point,  and  what  is  their  present  condition,  that  if,  during 
the  last  two  centuries,  she  had  contented  herself  with  keeping  up  an 
ineffective  legislative  struggle  with  her  poor  population,  tliese  two  in- 
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dications  of  national  prosperity  would  have  been  on  a  very 
scide.  Manufactures  cannot  be  carried  on  to  any  great  extent  but  by 
a  concentrated  and  tranquil  population.  We  have  towns  d  hnimMi 
extent,  nine  out  of  every  ten  of  the  inhabitants  of  whidi  are  labour- 
ing mechanics,  unavpidaio]^  subject  to  alternations  of  soper^ibuiidanos 
and  want  from  the  floctuatioos  of  trade.  Could  any  tntnff  have  per- 
suaded so  many  fiunilies  to  congregate  in  one  place,  but  the  proipect 
of  maintenance  from  labour,  or,  in  case  of  its  insufficiency,  the  known  ■ 
existence  of  a  special  substitute  for  it  ?  When  irritated  by  a  sudden 
diminution  of  wages  or  a  temporary  suspension  of  employment,  ooidd 
any  police  or  any  army  compel  them  to  respect  the  rights  ofpropeity, 
or  submit  to  the  artificial  restraints  of  society,  without  an  o£br  of  the 
means  of  subsistence  ?  It  is  the  reasonableness  of  such  an  ofier  thtt 
causes  even  a  constable's  staflT  to  be  respected  among  the  dense  and 
informed  masses  which  our  manufacturing  towns  contain. 

*  In  defining  the  outline  of  the  groundb  on  which  parochial  relief 
may  be  given,  I  think  Elizabeth's  Act  unexceptionable.  I  am  aware^ 
however,  that  heavy  charges  have  been  brought  against  the  principle 
which  it  has  made  the  law  of  the  land.  It  is  specifically  charged  with 
tempting  men  to  seek  their  own  degradation,  with  removing  the  chief 
stimulus  to  industry,  with  generating  improvident  habits,  with  forcing 
population  beyond  the  demand  for  it,  with  wasting  the  resources  « 
the  country,  and  with  enforcing  charity  by  legislative  authority. 

*  If  these  consequences,  or  any  of  them,  nave  resulted  from  the 
system  of  parochiu  relief,  as  practised  in  this  country,  they  cannot, 
with  any  colour  of  justice,  be  charged  to  that  statute  which  recognisis 
no  case,  as  entitled  to  assistance,  which  does  not  imply  entire  or 
partial  helplessness,  and  which  gives  the  power  of  compelling  vdun* 
tary  idleness  to  provide  for  itself  by  its  own  exertions.  If  subsequent 
statutes  have  sprung  from  this  parent  stock,  which  thwart  its  object,  it 
may  indignantly  diMwn  the  bastard  pro^ny.  If  iterance  or  cor« 
mption  have  been  allowed,  in  administermg  its  provisions,  to  mistake 
or  pervert  its  views,  and  Uie  mischievous  effects  of  a  weak  or  vicious 
practice  have  inconsiderately  been  attributed  to  the  principle,  it  may 
repel  the  obloquy  by  appealing  to  the  utility  and  propriety  of  its 
object,  the  benevolence  of  its  intention,  and  the  simplicity  and  preci- 
sion of  its  language.*  pp.  22 — 27. 

But,  with  rej^ard  to  the  application  of  the  fund,  the  Dr.'s  re- 
presentation of  English  pauperism  is  still  more  at  variance  with 
accuracy.  We  are  utterly  astonished  to  find  him  taking  no 
notice,  throughout  his  present  volume,  of  the  main  feature  in 
the  modem  practice, — that  abuse  which  presents  the  moat  seri- 
ous obstacle  to  any  remedial  measure,  and  which  has  been  so 
frequently  adverted  to  in  Parliamentary  docnmenta  aa  calling 
for  redress ;  the  practice  of  mixing  relief  with  wages,  or,  in 
the  words  of  the  Commons'  Committee,  '  the  practice  of 
'  defraying  what  should  be  part  of  the  wages  of  labour,  out  of 
'  the  poors  rate.'    A  large  proportion  of  the  sum  raised  by 
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asBessment  in  England,  is  actually  bestowed  as  the  wages  of 
labour.  What  an  absurdity,  then,  is  it  to  represent  as  mis^ 
placed  benevolence,  what  is,  in  fact,  selfish  injustice !  How 
idle  to  complain  of  an  *  unfounded  distrust'  of  the  national 
character,  in  the  face  of  facts  so  amply  testifying  that  that 
character  is  not  to  be  trusted !  Dr.  Chalmers  may  sav^  that, 
if  there  had  been  no  poor's  rates,  the  depression  of  wages 
which  has  led  to  this  practice,  could  not  have  taken  place. 
But  this  does  not  lessen  the  existing  difficulty,  nor  diter  the 
character  of  the  &ct.  Besides,  he  has  to  shew  that  this  prac- 
tice is  an  essential  part  of  the  poor  system,  before  he  can  tairly 
charge  upon  that  system  the  consequences  of  this  abuse  ;  for 
it  is  plain,  that  the  depression  of  wages  has  not  resulted  from 
the  law  of  relief,  but  from  the  modem  practice  of  pervertinff 
that  relief  to  the  use  of  the  employer.  The  poor's  rate,  which 
was  designed  to  relieve  the  distressed,  and  to  support  the  im- 
potent, has  been  extensively  applied  to  the  relief  of  the  farmer 
or  of  the  manufacturer,  at  the  expense  of  the  community*  by 
enabling  him  to  purchase  a  given  Quantity  of  labour  at  a  lower 
price.  And  these  are  the  men  whom  it  will  be  necessary  to 
conciliate  and  persuade  into  the  plan  of  supporting  or  relieving 
the  indigent  by  voluntary  contributions. 

With  this  previous  difficulty.  Dr.  Chalmers  does  not  attempt 
to  grapple.  He  takes  no  notice  of  the  effect  of  this  practice, 
in  giving  to  the  application  for  relief  the  character  ana  tone  of 
a  demand,  and  in  destroying  all  that  was  once  disgraceful  in 
pauperism.  What  can  the  labourer  feel,  who  is  paid  5s.  a 
week  ■  for  labour  which  ought  to  fetch  10s.,  but  that  he  is 
cheated  of  the  difference  by  his  employer,  and  that  he  has  a 
right  to  claim  compensation  of  the  parish  ?  Private  charity, 
voluntary  contributions,  might  possioly  meet  the  case  of  tne 
old  and  the  impotent ;  but  what  is  to  meet  the  case  of  partial 
employment  and  half-paid  labour  ?  If  it  be  said,  the  cnurcli- 
door  collections  and  sacrament  money,  what  security  can  we 
have  that  these  will  not  be  misapplied  in  the  same  manner  as 
the  assessments  ?  The  mode  of  raising  the  money  would  not 
secure  its  eouitable  appropriation.  What  is  chiefly  requisite, 
is,  to  proviae,  that  neither  parochial  aid  nor  private  charity 
should  have  the  effect  of  aoridging  the  labourer  of  his  just 
inrages,  by  coming  to  him  in  lieu  of  part  of  his  earnings.  This 
we  do  not  consider  as  an  impossible  consummatiou  under  the 
system  of  assessment ;  but  if  it  be,  then  such  impossibility 
lies  clearly  in  the  way  of  abandoning  that  system  for  the  one 
proposed,  that  of  voluntary  contribution.  The  evil  to  be  re- 
medied is,  the  transmutation  of  agricultural  wages  into  poor's 
rate  ;  and  the  only  remedial  process  must  involve  the  convert* 
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ing  back  a  portion  of  that  rate  into  wae«s.  But  a  rise  of 
wages  is  the  last  measure  to  which  Ae  rarmer  will  lend  Us 
concurrence.  And  yet,  it  is  in  order  to  this  rise  of  wagca* 
and  after  wages  shan  have  risen  to  the  fair  market  price  of 
labour,  that  you  are  to  call  upon  him  at  the  chnrch  ooor  fcr 
his  voluntary  contribution.  Truly,  in  the  present  state  of 
things,  nothing  could  be  more  visionary,  in  reference  to  %  Terr 
large  proportion  of  the  parishes  in  England,  thim  Dr.  Chal- 
merses scneme  for  dispensing  with  the  assessment. 

In  manufacturing  parishes,  we  do  not  deny  that  the  caae  is 
somewhat  different ;  inasmuch  as  the  depression  of  wmges  is 
less  systematic  and  less  permanently  implicated  wi(f  the 
parochial  administration.  Tlie  payers  of  wages,  Aat  is  to  mj 
the  purchasers  of  manufacturing  labour,  are  not  identi6ed  with 
the  payers  of  the  rate.  It  would,  therefore,  be  mora  pne- 
ticable  for  a  Vestry  to  oppose  some  check  to  die  aboae  in 
question,  by  refusing  aid,  except  in  extraordinary  caaes,  to  tte 
labourer  in  full  employment.  We  know  not  what  has  been  tiie 
state  of  wages  in  Glasgow  during  the  progress  of  Dr.  Clial« 
mer8*s  experiment,  nor  how  far  the  practice  has  obtained  in 
Scotland,  of  mixing  parochial  relief  virith  wages.  We  looked 
for  information  on  this  point  from  the  Author,  but  have  been 
disappointed.  We  find  him  incidentally  admitting,  however, 
that  tne  diminution  in  the  expenditure  of  the  Town  Hbmtal, 
was,  in  the  main,  referrible  '  to  the  improved  condition  or  our 
'  operative  classes  and  the  fall  in  the  price  of  necessaries.* 
'  There  had  taken  place,  it  seems,  what  is  equivalent  to  a  rise  in 
wages,  as  well  as  an  increase  of  employment ;  and  nnder  such 
circumstances,  we  conceive  it  to  be  very  practicable  to  make 
an  immense  reduction  of  the  rate.  If  the  improvement  in  the 
circumstances  of  the  manufacturing  labourers  nas  had  no  riiere 
in  reducing  the  amount  of  paupensm  within  the  parish  of  St. 
John,  Dr.  Chalmers  has  omitted  to  bring  forward  a  ikct  whidi 
would  greatly  enhance  the  value  of  the  experiment.  If,  on 
the  contrary,  the  times  have  been  greatly  in  his  favour,  he  was 
bound  to  state  it.  We  are  warranted  in  taking  it  for  granted* 
that,  at  present,  manufacturing  labour  in  Glasgow  fetches  a 
living  price.  We  should  like  to  know  how  he  would  meet  the 
supposable  case  of  a  depression  of  wages  below  that  livinff  price. 
For  a  case  of  temporary  emergency, — the  sudden  fiuliire  of 
any  branch  of  trade,  he  is  prepared  to  recommend  an  eppesl 
to  public  benevolence,  which,  he  thinks,  would  promptly  and 
infallibly  supply  the  extra  contribution  to  meet  the  extra  distress. 
He  contends  that,  in  such  circumstances,  there  is  every  reason 
to  believe,  that  the  total  distress  without  a  poor's  rate,  wonld 
fall  short  in  its  amount  of  the  surplus  distress  with  a  poor's 
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rate.  He  thinks^  nevertheleBS,  that  it  lays  for  the  most  part 
within  the  means  of  the  labouring  classes  themselves,  to  save, 
in  good  times,  as  much  as  would  enable  them  to  weather  the 
distress.  Dr.  Chalmers,  then,  would  have  wages  in  good  times 
at  a  rate  which  should  enable  the  labourer  to  save ;  and  in  this 
we  agree  with  him.  But  suppose  the  reverse  of  what  is  taken 
for  granted,  and  that  wages  have  become  permanently  depressed 
below  the  price  at  which  the  labourer  can  maintain  his  family ; 
how  would  his  economy  provide  against  this  case  ?  Will  he 
say.  This  cannot  take  place  in  Glasgow,  because  we  have  no 
poor's  rate,  and  the  labourer  will  not  consent,  therefore,  to  such 
a  reduction  of  the  price  of  labour  i  We  wish  above  all  things 
to  know  how,  when  the  demand  for  labour  slackens,  and  the 
supply  becomes  redundant,  such  a  determination  on  the  part 
of  the  labourer  could  be  enforced,  and  the  price  of  labour  be 
kept  from  falling  below  the  minimum  of  a  livmg  price.  If  the 
labourer  has  saved,  he  may  stand  out  for  a  while,  provided  he 
does  not  render  himself  obnoxious  to  those  laws  against  com- 
binations among  workmen,  to  which  our  most  zealous  advocates 
for  the  Laissez-faire  policy  have  never  objected  as  over-legis- 
lating. But  if  he  has  not  saved,  what  is  his  resource  ?  Must 
he  accept  of  the  low  wages,  and  throw  himself  upon  the  Kirk 
Session  or  upon  private  benevolence  for  the  supply  of  the 
deficiency  ?  Then  would  such  fdms  operate  precisely  as  the 
poor's  rate  does  now,  in  favouring  the  injustice  and  oppression 
of  the  manufacturer,  and  in  contributing  to  keep  down  the 
price  of  labour.  Let  us  suppose  that  the  manufacturer  is  not 
disposed  to  take  any  unfair  advantage  of  this  state  of  thin^  ; 
he  will  not  be  able  to  employ  so  many  hands.  Then  the  surplus 
hands  must  be  provided  tor : — by  what  means  ?  Will  the  Kirk 
Session  find  them  employment?  Or  must  they  follow  their 
countrymen  across  the  Tweed  ?  We  are  already  over-stocked. 
But  we  must  suppose  that  this  depression  of  wsiges  is  common 
to  both  countries  in  that  particular  branch  of  industry.  Can 
the  Glasgow  manufacturer  continue  to  afford  to  give  a  living 

f>rice  to  the  labourer,  when,  by  means  of  the  depression  of 
abour  in  other  districts,  the  market  prices  of  the  article  shall 
have  fallen  below  what  it  would  cost  nim  ?  If  wages  are  kept 
up  in  Glasgow,  will  the  capital  employed  remain  tliere  ?  If 
they  fall  bdow  the  supposed  minimum  of  a  sufiiciency  for  the 
labourer,  can  the  labourer  remain  there  ? 

Now  this  is  the  problem  which  we  wish  to  have  solved.  The 
present  circumstances  of  Spitalfields  give  it  a  peculiar  interest. 
Our  readers  are  aware  tnat  the  wages  of  the  Spitalfields 
weavers  are  regulated  by  a  Ix>cal  Act,  and  that  petitions  for 
and  against  the  repeal  of  that  Act,  have  been  recently  pre- 
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sented  to  both  Houses  of  Parliament.  That  Act  stands  ^ 
present  as  an  anomaly  in  the  Statute-book^  and  it  seems  to  be 
absolutely  necessary,  either  to  extend  its  application  to  other 
districts,  or  to  erase  it  from  the  Statutes.  It  has  onqaettioa- 
ably  served  as  a  protection  to  the  labourer,  but  it  haa  oc- 
casioned the  transfer  of  a  great  part  of  the  trade  to  the  coaaisff 
where  some  branches  of  work  can  be  executed  at  two  Uuidft  of 
the  London  prices.  The  same  consequence  must  follow  auj 
attempt  artificially  to  keep  up  the  rate  of  wages  in  any  par- 
ticular locality ;  and  thus  the  poor's  rate,  b^  pressing  upon 
wages  in  one  part  of  the  kingdom,  must  ulUmately  amct  the 
price  in  every  other.  Now  it  will  hardly  be  dispQted»  that*  in 
times  of  general  slackness  or  stagnation,  it  is  tne  existence  of 
the  leffal  provision,  which  enables  the  manufacturer  to  obtain 
the  labour  of  the  workman  at  a  rate  far  below  the  means  of 
subsistence.  The  plea  for  such  a  reduction  is,  that  otlierwiae 
most  of  the  hands  must  be  turned  off,  that  half  a  loaf  is  better 
than  no  bread,  and  that  every  sixpence  received  by  the  woik- 
man  as  wages,  is  so  much  saved  from  the  poor's  rate.  And 
accordingly,  in  the  year  1818,  the  poor's  rates  were,  in  Coventnry 
19s.  in  the  £1.  This  reasoning  we  consider  as  quite  unsonna. 
In  such  times,  the  lowest  reduction  of  wages  that  stops  Abort 
of  making  the  labourer  a  pauper,  still  leaves  him  in  posseanon 
of  a  boon ;  and  every  individual  kept  from  the  pariah,  is  a 
saving  to  the  community.  But  the  moment  that  the  praetioa 
is  established  of  making  up  deficient  wages  from  t&e  poor^a 
rate,  a  step  is  taken  towards  the /^erma/ieii^  depression  of  wageSr 
which  must  issue  in  the  degradation  of  the  labouring  clasaea* 
Henceforth  the  free  labourer  is  undersold  by  the  pauper  ^  and 
the  capitalist  is  enabled  to  supply  himself,  by  this  meanSi 
with  a  portion  of  labour,  the  payment  of  which  he  devolvaa 
on  the  parish.  And  this  pauper  machinery  being  brought  into 
operation  at  Manchester,  for  instance,  the  rate  of  wageawill 
require  to  be  lowered  at  Macclesfield  ;  so  that,  till  some  ex- 
traordinary demand  shall  occasion  a  rise  in  the  price  of  Ubonr, 
pauperism  will  form  the  standing  condition  ot  all  die  hands 
employed  in  that  branch  of  industry. 

The  original  principle  of  the  English  poor  faiwa  knowa 
nothing  of  such  a  system  as  this.  It  supposes  every  laiboorfr 
in  full  employment  to  live  by  bis  labour.  It  recogrniaea  only 
the  cases  of  such  as  are  unable  to  work,  and  such  as  are  able 
to  work,  but  are  out  of  employment.  It  does  not  atteaspt  to 
provide  against  every  case  ot  hardship  or  distress,  bat  aimply 
a&fainst  the  necessity  for  vagrant  mendicity  and  Uie  danger  of 
absolute  starvation.  If  the  poor  laws  had  never  had  an  exiat- 
ence^  the  case,  however,  would  have  occurred,  of  a  stagnation 
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lA  trad^,  attended  by  a  consequent  depression  of  waees^  and 
I  that  depression  lasting  through  a  period  more  than  sufficient  to 
I  exhaust  the  utmost  savines  of  the  most  thrifty  and  provident 
I  labourer^  and  requiring^  m  order  to  carry  him  through  it,  regiH 
lar  and  systematic  relief.  In  such  times,  there  is  always  an 
apparent  excess  of  population,  and  an  actual  excess  of  labour 
aft  measured  by  the  dlemand,  owing  to  the  interruption  in  the 
operations  of  capital.  This  excess  produces  of  course  a  com- 
petition hishl^  unfavourable  to  the  labourer ;  and  the  inevi- 
table result  IS,  the  fall  of  wages  to  the  ndmmum  at  which 
labour  can  be  afforded.  The  single  man  can  afford  to  sell  his 
labour  the  cheapest,  and  that  at  which  he  can  subsist,  will 
become  the  market  price.  Oonsequently,  the  man  with  a 
family,  not  being  able  to  command  the  more  on  that  account 
from  iiis  employer,  will  not  have  enough  to  subsist  on.    It  is 

?iiite  idle  to  represent  this  state  of  things  as  the  result  of  the 
^oor  Laws,  because,  mischievous  as  may  be  their  operation 
in  many  respects,  the  circumstances  to  which  we  are  adverting, 
might  all  take  place  in  the  absence  of  any  legal  provision ;  and 
those  who  are  for  the  abolition  of  the  legal  provision,  are 
bound  to  shew  hew  the  indigence  which  must  necessarily 
ensue,  is  to  be  disposed  of. 

The  revival  of  trade  and  manufactures  has  already  had  the 
most  beneficial  effect  in  raising  the  price  of  manufacturing  la- 
bour, and  consequently  lightening  the  burden  of  pauperism. 
What  is  at  such  a  time  especially  called  for,  is  the  utmost 
viffilance  on  the  part  of  the  parochial  administrators,  that  the 
existence  of  the  legal  provision  shall  Hot -retard  the  rise  of 
wages,  and  thus  operate  to  the  disadvantage  of  the  labourer. 
Nothing  can  be  much  worse  than  the  aamimstration  of  the 
English  poor- laws;    and  it  is  upon  this    that  we  wish  Dr. 
Chalmers  had  let  fall  the  whole  weight  of  his  indignation. 
What  has  been  done  in  his  own  parish  of  St.  John's,  and  in 
that  of  the  Outer  Kirk,  might,  we  doubt  not,  be  successfiilly 
attempted  in  many  of  our  assessed  parishes,  with  this  non- 
essential  difference ;   that,   in  the  one  case,  the  church-door 
collections,  in  the  other,  the  original  principle  of  the  poor- 
laws,  should  be  made  the  point  to  which  the  pluotice  should 
be    brought  back.      This  constitutes  in  our  view  the  chief 
value  of  his  experiment ;  that  its  application  extends  to  the  re- 
duction of  pauperism  under  the  one  system  as  well  as  under 
the  other.    '  It  is  on  this  account,'  to  use  our  Author's  words, 
'  that  the  method  of  conducting  a  Scottish  parish,  which  has 
'  admitted  the  compukory  principle  into  its  administrations  for 
*  the  poor,  back  again  to  mU  purely  gratuitous  system  out  of 
'  whibh  it  had  emerged,  should  not  be  regarded  with  indiffe* 
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'  rence  by  the  philanthropists  of  England/  We  think  that  it 
is  desenrm^  of  the  most  attentive  consideration,  not  with  the 
view  of  assimilating  an  English  parish  to  a  Scottish  one*  (for 
this  would  be  a  chimerical  attempt,)  but  with  the  view  of  le- 
formingf  in  like  manner,  the  administration  of  th^  poor-lawiin 
our  own  country.  The  compulsory  principle  needs  not  be  aban- 
doned, and  yet,  most  of  the  measures  which  hayebeea  re* 
sorted  to,  in  order  to  the  abolition  of  the  assessment  in  Scot- 
land, may  be  made  available  for  its  reduction.  Dr*  Chi^biien 
'admits  this.  He  goes  so  far  as  to  express  his  opinion* .'  that  ^ 
'  two  thirds  of  the  paupers'  now  in  this  country,  might»  by  a 
rigorous  execution  of  the  present  laws,  '  be  thrown  back  fip<m 

*  Itheir  own  resources,  and  yet  be  landed  in  a  state  of  as  peal 

*  comfort  and  sufficiency  as,  with  their  present  allowances, 
'  they  at  present  enjoy.'  And  this  opinion  of  his  b  coanle^ 
nanced  by  the  fact,  that,  in  some  instances,  the  poor's  nte 
has  suddenly  subsided  to  one  third  of  what  it  was  befoief. 
But  then,  he  contends,  '  tliis  requisite  degree  of  rigour  will. 


*  We  take  the  following  instances  of  reduction  of  ex] 
from  the  notes  to  Dr.  Chalmers's  volume. 

Expenditure  of                        Tn  ]816.n.  lo  18«l-8. 

Manchester cf 66,525  18  6  £59,044    6  0 

Stockport 11,377  12  i  5,446    4  9 

St.  CuUiberts,  Wells    -    -     -      1,830    0  0  795    0  0 

Weslham,  Essex 11,846    0  0  5,818    0  0 

Broadwater,  Sussex      -    •    -      S,S83.19  5  1,641    8  8 

In  1817-18.  Id  189041. 

Bingham,  Nottingham  -    -    -      1.206    0  0  400    1  9 

III  1818.  In  1S91. 

Thatcham,   Berks    ....      3,742    7  0  1,552    9  0 

Englefield 596  19  0  200  16  0 

East  Hendred 1,265    3  0  616    6  0 

Cheadle  Bulkeley,  Cheshire    -      1,096    0  0  458    7  0 

Macclesfield 5,165  12  0  2,686  18  0 

St.  Erth,  Cornwall    -    .     -    .      1,047    9  0  471    6  0 

Melbourn,  Derby    ...    -       1,727  11  0  811    4  0 

Stanton  and  Newall     -    >    -      1,133  14  0  418  16  0 

CullomptoD,  Devon  -    -    .    -      2,075    8  0  S96    S  0 

Bourton,  Dorset 2,273  13  0  477    1  0 

In  18111.80.  In  1891-9. 

St.  Mary's  Within,  Carlisle    -      3,039  19  6  1>4S6    1  11 
(We  add  from  the  Letter  to  Mr.  Canning.) 

In  1818.  In  1899. 

Putney 4,846  19  2  2,423    (8  9 

Wandsworth 9,497  19  1  4,866  16  8 
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'  in  the  first  place«  not  be  adopted  in  most  parishes;  and 
'  secondly,  in  tliose  parishes  where,  under  a  strong  temporary 
'  impulse,  it  has  been  resorted  to,  and  with  great  imjnediate 
'  success,  it  will  not  be  persevered  in :  the  pitch  and  the  ten- 
'  sion  to  which  it  has  been  wound  up,  will  relax  again.' (p.  277.) 
To  this  it  is  obvious  to  reply,  that,  in  the  first  place,  tne  abo- 
lition of  the  assessment  is  still  less  likeW  to  be  attempted  in 
the  parishes  where  no  efibrt  is  made  to  reform  the  administra- 
tion ;  and  therefore,  if  parishes  are  to  be  left,  as  Dr.  Chalmers 
^recommends,  to  adopt  or  reject  the  provisions  of  any  new 
enactment  at  their  option,  the  progress  of  his  new  scheme  is 
not  likely  to  be  at  all  more  rapid  than  that  of  the  Select  Vestry 
Act  has  been,  which,  he  alleges,  has  not  yet  been  proceeded 
upon,  in  more  than  2146  instances.  And  secondly,  as  to  the 
probable  relaxation  of  the  administration,  when  tne  first  im- 
pulse shall  have  spent  itself,  we  admit  the  danger,  and  the 
necessity  of  providing  against  it  as  far  as  possible ;  but  we  do 
not  see  how  it  is  completely  obviated  even  iu  Dr.  Chalmers's 
own  case.  A  relaxation  of  the  present  energetic  administra- 
tion in  his  late  parish,  would  no  doubt  lead  to  increased  de- 
mands upon  the  voluntary  collections,  and  these  might,  in 
times  of  distress,  rise  to  a  height  which  would  endanger  a 
recurrence  to  the  assessment.  The  lax  or  indiscriminate  ad«- 
ministration  of  any  means  of  relief,  whether  parochial  or  pri- 
▼ate  charity,  would  lead  to  an  increase  of  pauperism.  The 
abolition  of  every  kind  of  provision  for  the  poor,  presents,  there- 
fore, the  only  security  a^inst  the  possible  abuse  of  such  pro- 
vision under  a  lax  administration.  This  Dr.  Chalmers  is  aware 
of,  and  he  is  prepared  to  go  this  len<;th  on  paper.  We  are 
Guite  persuaded  that  it  is  neither  possible  nor  desirable  to  go 
tniH  length  in  practice. 

Those  persons  who  regard  the  Scotch  mode  of  raising  funds 
for  the  relief  of  the  poor,  as  a  model  to  which  it  were  desir- 
able to  conform  the  English  practice,  seem  to  us  strangely  to 
overlook  the  widely  diifering  circumstances  of  the  population 
in  the  two  countries.  Whatever  be  the  general  merits  of  Mr. 
Sturges  Bourne's  Act,  (and  its  merits  are  great  and  well-tried,) 
the  Select  Vestry  is  but  a  bungling  imitation  of '  the  plan  gene- 
*  rally  prevalent  in  Scotlond.  There  is  little  analogy,  as  we 
have  before  remarked,  between  an  English  vestry  and  a  Kirk 
session,— between  the  ordained  elders  of  tiie  Scottish  Esta- 
blishment, and  the  churchwardens  and  overseers  of  an  English 
parish.  The  main  advantage  of  the  Select  Ve.stry  Act,  is  the 
limitation  it  has  put  upon  the  power  of  the  magistrates,  who 
have  been  the  chief  authors  or  abettors  of  the  abuses  which 
have  crept  into  tlio  administration  of  the  poor-laws.     But  an 
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English  parish  can  never  be  assimilated  to  a  Scotch  one.  tH* 
Chalmers  recommends,  that,  in  lieu  of  a  rate,  in  order  to  pto* 
vide  for  new  cases, 

'  The  minister  and  churchwardens  may  be  empowered  to  have  i 
weekly  collection  at  the  church  doors ;  or  what  is  noiT  githeied  m 
the  shape  of  sacrament  money,  may  be  made  over  to  it;  or  da- 
nations  may  be  received  from  individuals ;  in  all  which  watt  die  le- 
venue  of  a  kirk  session  in  Scotland  is  mainly  upheld.  Hie  load  opoid 
be  still  further,  perhaps,  reinforced  in  England,  by  an  act  of  pedie- 
ment,  empowering  this  new  destination  to  those  charitable  donatioe* 
which  abound  over  the  whole  country,  and  to  the  extent  of  neariy 
half  its  parishes.  We  do  not  think  Uiis  indispensaUet  thoo^  t 
might  give  a  little  more  confidence,  at  the  outaet*  of  a  pfoapeiePi 
result.'    p.  322. 

The  probable  efficiency  of  the  church  coUectiona  may  be 
reasonably  estimated  by  the  amount  of  what  is  now  taiaed  by 
briefs.  Admitting  that  the  appeal  would  be  stronger,  whenflie 
object  of  the  collection  should  be  the  relief  of  oistreaa  nearer 
home,  few  persons,  we  imagine,  would  place  much  reliiiice 
on  its  adequacy;  and  the  auxiliary  expedient  ia  obTiouriy 
liable  to  great  objections.  Dr.  Chalmers  forgets  that  the  En^'- 
lish  are  not,  like  the  Scotch,  a  church-going  population.  Una 
circumstance,  we  have  no  doubt,  was  one  cause  why  aiew- 
ments  were  originally  adopted.  In  the  reign  of  Eliabetfa,  a 
large  proportion  of  the  population  were  papists,  who  could  not 
otherwise  be  effectually  reached ;  and  in  the  present  day,  it 
is  but  a  fraction  of  the  population  who  are  found  regular  aMen- 
dants  at  church*  Of  these,  we  should  fear  that  very  many 
would  be  deterred  from  attending,  by  the  mere  circnmatanopof 
a  weekly  collection.  Measured  by  the  population,  there  ia  a 
deplorable  want  of  church- room-:  estimated  by  the  attendance 
at  church,  there  is  little  or  none.  A  very  large  propoition  of 
those  who  attend  Divine  worship  at  all,  are  found  worabipping 
within  licensed  places  ;  and  of  the  sums  raised  for  benefoknt 
and  reli^uus  purposes,  a  very  considerable  share  is  contribated 
by  the  Dissenters.  Would  Dr.  Chalmers  then  recommend 
collections  at  the  doors  of  chapels  and  meetin^-bouaea  alio? 
This  would  require  one  of  two  reflations :  either  tUat  each 
sect  or  denomination  should  bear  the  burden  of  its  own  poor, 
as  the  Jews  and  Quakers  do  now ;  or  that  a  common  fimd 
should  be  raised,  subject,  as  a  matter  of  obvious  equity*  to  a 
common  management.  The  latter  regulation  would  giTO  liee 
to  numberless  jealousies,  unless  the  sums  raised  came  np  to 
some  agreed  proportion;  and  it  would  be  resisted  by  the 
clergy.  The  former  would  be  unjust,  because  the  atranger 
claim  of  the  poor  man  is  not  on  his  sect,  but  on  hia  en^oyer* 
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in  whose  service  he  has  spent  his  strength,  and  to  whose  wealth 
his  labour  has  contributed ;  and  that  employer  may  be  of  a 
different  sect.  There  are  parishes  in  which  one  denomination 
comprehends  all  the  rich,  and  another  consists  only  of  the 

{>oor ;  and  the  throwing  the  relief  of  the  latter,  upon  the  coi- 
actions  made  at  the  doors  of  their  own  place  of  worship, 
woidd  be  in  effect  to  punish  them  for  not  going  to  churcn. 
Parochial  relief  is  too  frequently  withheld  on  Uiis  ground, 
though  illegally,  to  render  this  supposition  an  invidious  one. 
And  thoagh  there  are  persons  in  this  country,  to  whom  such  an 
arrangement  would  appear  most  desirable  on  account  of  its 
operatiiig  to  the  discouragement  of  sectarianism.  Dr.  Chalmers 
would,  we  are  well  persuaded,  reprobate  and  abhor  the  expe- 
dient. 

We  must  avow,  then,  our  fixed  opinion,  that  the  total  aboli- 
tion of  the  Poor  Laws  of  this  country  is  neither  compatible 
with  justice,  humanity,  nor  sound  policy ;  that  the  original 
prinaple  is  imobiectionable ;  and  that  what  ought  to  be  at- 
tacked, is  the  modem  practice,  which  is,  in  almost  all  its  de- 
tail, vicious  and  demoralizing.  '  Our  limits  will  allow  only  of 
our  elancing  at  the  means  available  for  the  effectual  reduction 
of  the  present  amount  of  pauperism,  without  disturbing  the 
law,  or  oppressing  the  poor. 

The  mX  suggestion,  in  point  of  importance,  respects  the. 
offmcy  employra  in  the  administration.    '  If,'  says  the  Author 
of  the  Letter, 

'  the  principle  of  the  English  poor  laws  can  be  successfully  defended, 
the  agencj  which  the  law  has  provided  for  their  administration,  can- 
not he  too  decidedly  condemned.  It  is  altogether  so  imperfect,  so 
inadeqaate  to  its  object,  as  to  insure  a  mischievous  result.  From  two 
to  fiwir  inhabitants  are  to  be  annually  elected  in  vestry,  for  the  gra- 
tuitous perfiMrmance  of  this  service.  Their  business  is  to  make  the 
sssesimcnf,  and  collect  the  rate ;  to  provide  supplies  for,  and  super- 
intend, the  workhouse ;  to  relieve  the  out-door  poor,  giving  to  all 
enoaghf  and  to  none  more  than  enough ;  to  provide  work  for  the 
unemploved ;  to  investigate  cases  of  settlement ;  and  to  keep  an  ac- 
count, which  will  bear  a  minute  examination,  of  their  receipts  and 
disbunements.  To  perform  the  duties  of  an  overseer  of  the  poor, 
with  any  tolerable  success,  would  require  a  union  of  qualifications 
which  few  nossess.  From  the  manner  in  which  the  office  has  gene- 
rally been  nlled,  and  the  duties  executed,  the  very  acceptance  of  the 
appointment  is,  in  ffeneral  estimation,  attended  with  certain  loss  of 
raaracter.  So  much  misrepresentation  is  attached  to  the  motiv&, 
and  so  much  obloouy  to  the  actions,  of  an  able  and  conscientious 
overseer,  ftat  die  mce  is  shunned  by  all  for  whom  either  the  influ-* 
euoe  of  station,  or  pecuniary  sacrifice  can  procure  exemption  from 
tlie  appointment    It  is  by  persons  in  the  rank  of  tradesmen  that  the 
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ojfice  18  generally  held.  Men  in  that  station  of  life  have  not  levrare 
from  other  occupations  to  attend  to  the  duties  of  the  office*  ^  A  Htm- 
tion  of  embarrassment  between  the  conflicting  claims  of  private  and 
public  dutjr»  is  one  in  which  no  man  ought  to  be  compulaonljr  plaoed« 
If  he  neglect  his  private  concerns,  he  may  be  tempted  iodnrectly  to 
indemnify  himselr  at  the  expense  of  the  public ;  if  the  sacrifice  be 
made  in  his  official  capacity^  a  wasteful  expenditure  ensues*  and  that 
of  which  we  all  justly  complaint  a  spirit  of  idleness,  insoleneBt  and 
extortion  is  thereby  fosterea  among  the  poor.  If  a  tiadesnan  aboald 
be  found  who  could,  without  personal  inconvenience*  devote  anflfeieDt 
time  and  attention  to  the  duties  of  an  overseer,  he  would  hJl  in  clber 

3uali(ications  equally  necessary,  impartiality,  firmness,  and  indlqwB- 
ence.    It  is  an  every-day  occurrence  for  an  overseer,  canyhig  on  a 
trade  or  business  in  tne  parish,  to  be  pressed  by  a  rich  ne^bour  or  a 
eood  customer  to  eive  the  parish  money  to  a  family  of  which  he 
knows  nothing,  or  whom,  from  what  he  does  know  of  them^  he  had 
not  thought  entitled  to  any  assistance.    Is  it  to  be  expected,  that  a 
man,  so  circumstanced,  whose  best  recommendation  in  hia  p[>*>te 
concerns  is  a  spirit  of  accommodation,  will  resist  such  imporumitiflsf 
The  poor  themselves  have  also  a  mode  of  reducing  an  overseer  when 
in  trade,  to  compliance  with  their  demands,  which  they  well  ^nndar* 
stand  and  constandy  practise.     Mothers,  accompanied  by  their  cU- 
dren,  will  enter  his  shop  in  such  a  state  of  squalid  wretchedness^  as 
efiectually  to  deter  any  other  description  of  people  from  approechbt 
a  place  so  occupied.    It  will  not  avail  him  to  shew  that  they  mn  bMi 
or  ought  not  to  be,  in  want.    Such  intruders,  presuming  on  the-peeo* 
liarities  of  his  situation^  come  steeled  against  the  power  of  wrgiamtf^ 
or  entreaty :  to  have  them  ejected  by  force  would  subject  tiie  ofcr* 
seer  to  the  charge  of  wanting  the  common  feelings  of  hMmanity,  but 
their  retreat  will  be  easily  purchased  by  a  compliance  with  tbev  de- 
numds.    If  he  were  to  act  with  more  firmness  than  I  am  disposed  la 
give  him  credit  for,  an  appeal  would  be  made  from  his  opinion  la 
that  of  a  magistrate,  with  whom  no  representation  made  or  liim  ef 
the  idleness  and  improvidence  of  the  paupers  would  weip;n  ma^ 
against  their  declaration  of  absolute  want ;  and  this  proceedug  MiU 
only  subject  him  to  an  additional  loss  of  time,  and  the  moitificalion  ef 
defeat.    A  few  weeks  experience  of  this  sort  wUl  reduce  a  tradesnlB 
with  the  very  best  intentions  to  the  common  standard  of  oveneoSi 
Another  consideration  equally  fatal  to  economy  will  have  Its  weUt 
with  a  tradesman  in  office ;  he  will  have  to  submit  his  accounts  to  me 
scrutiny  of  a  vestry  at  the  end  of  his  year ;  in  order  to  psns  eaaSy 
through  this  ordeal,  he  must  purchase  the  supplies,  which  he  inll  have 
to  provide  on  the  parish  account,  of  such  persons  and  at  such  prices 
as  will  secure  the  approval  of  his  money  transactions,  by  a  majority  of 
such  characters  as  usually  attend  and  influence  pid>lic  vestnes.    Of 
their  presence  at  the  annual  audit  he  is  sure,  but  of  that  of  no  olfaeft. 
If  they  have  been  properly  conciliated,  he  passes  his  accoonts  wKh 
credit ;  if  not,  he  retires  with  the  character  of  a  convicted  peculator. 
In  a  parish  vestry,  party  feelings  or  interested  motives  almost  alwaya 
deciue  the  question,  though  that  question  may  vitally  aflect  the  cha* 
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ractcr  and  credit  of  an  individual ;  and  80  strong  is  the  reluctance, 
except  from  selfbh  considerations,  to  attend  a  vestry,  that  it  is  seldom 
that  a  decision,  however  iniquitous,  can  be  either  prevented  or  re- 
versed. Is  it  to  be  expected,  then,  that  a  respectable  tradesman, 
when  he  contemplates  the  possibility  of  a  disgraceful  result,  after  a 
year  of  gratuitous  and  vexatious  toil  in  the  service  of  the  public,  will 
voluntaiuy  accept  the  office ;  or,  if  forced  into  it,  will  render  disgrace 
certain,  }r^  an  incorrupt  execution  of  its  duties  i  In  these  cases  I 
have  supposed  the  officer  to  have  the  will,  and  only  to  want  the 
power,  ofacting  justly ;  but  every  maut  who  has  paid  attention  to  the 
subject,  knows,  that  m  many  parishes,  the  office  is  filled  by  a  few  men 
in  rotation,  who  seek  it  for  purposes  undeniably  corrupt.  In  agricul- 
tural districts,  where  a  few  large  occupiers  of  land  gain  an  ascendancy 
in  the  vestrVf  it  is  a  common  practice  for  labourers  to  be  paid  by  their 
employers  less  than  half  the  ordinary  wages  of  other  places,  and  to 
receive  the  difference  from  the  poor  rates.  Waiving  the  considera- 
tion of  the  pestilent  efiects  whicn  such  a  practice  must  have  on  the 
spirit  and  feeling  of  the  labouring  class,  it  is  not  using  too  strong  a 
teem  to  say,  that  it  is  a  direct  robbery,  under  a  pretended  legal  sanc- 
tion, upon  all  who  contribute  to  the  rates,  and  do  not  employ,  la- 
bourers. Though  the  great  employers  of  labour  are  not  only  inaem* 
nified  by  the  lowness  of  wages  for  their  extra  contributions  to  the 
rates,  but  are  pecuniarily  benefited  by  this  practice,  yet  the  amount 
of  the  assessment  is  used  as  a  pretence  for  seeking  a  reduction  of  rent 
and  tithes.  It  would  be  a  poor  consolation  to  snew,  as  might  easily 
be  done,  that  such  conduct  is  illegal ;  redress  would  not  bo  obtainea 
without  more  trouble  and  expense  than  any  individual  would  willingly 
incur.'  pp.  51.^56. 

The  remedy  suggested  by  our  '  Vestryman,'  is^  that  every 
parish  should  be  compelled  to  confide  the  concerns  of  their 
poor  to  a  select  vestry,  annually  chosen,  who  should  have  the 
power  of  appointing  and  dismissing  their  own  assistant ;  that 
the  select  vestry  should  be  accountable  to  the  parish,  and  the 
assistant  overseer,  who  is  to  be  salaried,  accountable  only  to 
the  select  vestry ;  that  all  demands  against  the  parish  should 
be  paid  monthly,  and  a  monthly  publicity  be  given  to  their 
accounts  and  transactions.  If  this  select  vestry  were  fairly 
and  properly  constituted,  no  measure  would  be  more  likely  to 
ensure  the  desired  reform  of  the  parochial  agency. 

The  next  suggestion  is  one  for  which  Dr.  Chalmers  and  the 
Vestryman  alike  warmly  contend  :  it  is,  that '  the  special  power 
'  of  justices  to  order  relief,  should  be  altogether  taken  away.' 
The  vexatious  interference  exercised  by  magistrates,  is  the 
subject  of  general  complaint.  Clerical  magistrates  are  stated 
nniversally  to  favour  paupers,  because  they  do  not  feel  the 
burden  they  impose,  and  the  shortest  way  to  get  rid  of  the 
applicant,  is  to  give  an  order  for  his  relief.  The  select  vestry 
would  be  a  far  more  competent  tribunal ;  and  their  decision. 
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both  as  to  relief  and  the  amount  of  it»  should  be  finaL  On 
this  subject,  we  must  refer  our  readers  to  Dr.  Chalmen,  «». 
317—21,  and  to  the  Letter,  pp.  63—66.  We  only  add  m 
remark,  that  were  this  vexatious  appeal  to  the  justices  takes 
away,  the  effect  would  naturally  follow,  even  on  the  present 
system,  which  Dr.  Chalmers  represents  as  one  *  manrelloot' 
operation  of  doing  away  with  the  rate.  '  What  id  now  densanded 
*  as  a  right,  will  then  be  preferred  as  a  request :'  it  will  be  in 
either  case,  'just  the  difference  between  tne  claiming  and  (be 
^  asking  of  a  thing.' 

The  withholding  of  all  parochial  allowance  on  the  acoovntof 
illegitimate  children,  or  at  least,  in  every  instance  of  a  second 
offence,  would  be  another  important  step  taken  towards  the  re- 
duction at  once  of  pauperism  and  of  vice.  On  this  delicatt 
subject,  we  shall  content  ourselves  with  transcribing  a  TSiy  im- 
portant note  from  Dr.  Chalmers's  volume. 

*  There  is  nought  which  more  strikes  and  appals  the  traveDar  wiis 
is  employed  in  a  moral  or  philantliropic  survey  of  our  landi  tbvi 
not  the  gradual,  but  really  instant  transition  which  takes  plaoBp'  (in 
regard  to  the  habit  of  making  parochial  provision  for  illuniliisMf 
f:hildreii,)  *  when  he  passes  out  from  the  unassessed  parishes  of  Sosi* 
land.  The  mischief  done  by  the  allowances  of  pauperisnit  is  nst 
merely  that  they  hold  out  to  crime  a  refuge  from  destitutioop  bal  iksi 
ihey^  in  a  certain  measure,  shield  it  from  disgrace.  A  familj  viii- 
tation,  that  would  otherwise  be  felt  as  an  overwhelmiw  cslaouly  bf 
all  its  members,  falls  lightly  upon  their  feelings;  ana  one  of  the 
greatest  external  securities  to  female  virtue  is  demolished,  when  the 
culprit,  protected  by  law  from  the  need  of  bringins  a  bane  and  s 
burden  upon  her  relatives,  is  thus  protected  from  that  whi<^  wooU 
ffive  its  keenest  edge  of  bitterness  to  their  execrations.  Thore  osa 
be  no  doubt  that,  if  you  withdraw  the  epidemic  bounty  whidi  is  thai 
granted  to  vice,  you  would  at  least  restrain  its  epidemic  over-mvtb, 
which  is  now  so  manifest  throughout  the  parishes  of  England ;  tbsl 
you  would  enlist  the  selBshness  of  parents  on  the  side  of  Uie  pqri^ef 
their  own  offiprine.  The  instant  that  it  was  felt  to  be  more  oppresnvet 
it  would  also  be  felt  more  odious :  and  as  an  early  eflect  or  the  pra- 
posed  reformation,  should  we  witness  both  a  keener  popular  indif* 
nation  against  the  betrajer  of  innocence,  and  a  more  vigilanl  susr- 
dianship  amon^  families.  As  it  is,  you  have  thwarted  the  moral  nd 
beneficent  designs  of  Nature — you  have  expunged  the  distinction  tlis( 
it  renders  to  virtue,  because  you  have  obliterated  the  shame  and  the 
stigma  affixed  by  it  to  vice ;  you  have  annulled  the  sanctions  by  wkick 
it  guards  the  line  of  demarcation  between  them. 

*  Accordingly,  in  all  parts  of  England,  the  shameless  and  aban* 
doned  profligacy  of  the  lower  orders  is  most  deplorable.  It  is  par- 
haps  not  saying  too  much,  to  say,  that  the  expense  for  illMntimata 
children  forms  about  a  tenth  part  of  the  whole  expense  of  English 
pauperism.    We  do  not  deduct,  however,  Uie  sums  recovered  fnins  tho 
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liuherit  our  object  not  being  to  exhibit  the  pecimiarv  burden  that  is 
incorred,  bot»  what  is  far  more  serious,  the  fearful  relaxation  of  prio-. 
dple  whidi  it  implies.    Looking  oyer  the  accounts  that  are  before  us 
at  raadomt  we  find  one  year^g  expense  of  Sheffield,  for  this  hesd  of 
disbursements  alone»  to  biTe  been  «£l388.d.  10. ;  for  Leeds,  £\062. 
12.3.;    for  Bedford,  <£Ul.S.O.;    for    St.  Mary's,  Nottingham, 
^1043.  14. 2.;  for  St.  Mary  le  Bone,  £2865.5.;  for  Hulme,  £83. 
17.6.;  for  Stockport,  £764.  5. 6. ;  for  Manchester,  £3378.  5.0}.; 
forSalford,  £761.7.2.;  for  Lirerpool,  ^2536.6.4.     But  it  mqr 
senre  still  more  accurately  to  mark  the  dissolution  of  morals,  that  we 
present  the  number  of  such  cases  in  certain  parishes.    In  the  paridi 
of  Stroud,  Gloucestershire,  whose  population  is  J^^QTt  there  now 
reside  67  mothers  of  illegitimate  children  who  are  of  an  Me  or  in 
oircomstances  to  be  still  chargeable  on  a  poor-rate.    In  the  In  parish 
of  Sl  Cuthbert,  Wells,  with  a  population  of  3024,  there  are  18  such 
mothers.    In  St.  Mary's  within  Carlisle,  a  population  of  9592,  and 
28  such  mothers.    In  St  Cuthbert's  within  Carlisle,  a  population  1^ 
5884,  and  also  28    mothers  of  illegitimate  children  now  on   the 
parish.    In  Horsley,  Gloucestershire,  a  population  of  3565,  and  29 
illegitimate  children  regulariy  provided  for.    In  St.  Mary  le  Bone,' 
the  number  of  these  children  on  the  parish  is  460.     But  it  were  end- 
less to  enumerate  examples :  and  perhaps  the  far  most  impressiTe 
evidence  that  could  be  given  of  the  woful  deterioration  which  the 
Poor  Laws  of  England  are  now  working  on  the  character  of  its 
people,  is  to  be  gathered,  not  from  the  general  statements  of  a  po- 
litical arithmetic  on  the  subject,  but  from  the  individual  displays  tnat 
are  aflforded  either  in  parish  vestries,  or  in  the  domestic  habitations 
of  the  peasantry ;  the  unblushing  avowals  of  women,  and  their  inso« 
lent  demands,  and  the  triumph  of  an  imaginary  right  over  all  the' 
tremors  and  delicacies  of  remorse,  which  may  be  witnessed  at  the 
one ;  and,  in  the  other,  the  connivance  of  parents,  and  sisters,  and 
natursl  guardians,  at  a  prostitution  now  renaered  creditable,  because 
so  legalized  as  at  least  to  be  rendered  lucrative.    Instances  do  occur, 
of  females  who  have  so  many  illegitiinate  children  as  to  derive  a 
oompetency  from  the  positive  allowance  given  for  them  by  the  parish. 
*  There  is  a  sensitive  alarm  sometimes  expressed  lest,  on  the  abo- 
lition of  legal  charity,  there  should  be  no  diminution  of  crime,  while 
the  unnatund  mothers,  deprived  of  their  accustomed  resource,  might 
be  tempted  to  relieve  themselves  by  some  dreadful  perpetration.    It 
might  serve  to  quell  this  apprehension,  and  to  prove  how  Nature 
haul  provided  so  well  for  all  such  emergencies,  as  that  she  mi^ht 
safely  be  let  alone,  to  consider  the  following  plain  but  instructive 
narrative  from  the  parish  of  Gratney,  contiguous  to  England,  and 
<mly  separated  from  n  by  a  small  stream.    The  Rev.  Mr.  Morgan,  its 
minister,  writes  me :  **  To  females  who  bring  illegitimate  children 
into  the  world  we  eive  nothing.    They  are  left  entirely  to  their  own 
resources.    It  is,  however,  a  remarkable  fact,  that  children  of  this 
description  with  us,  are  more  tenderly  brought  up,  better  educated, 
and  or  course,  more  respectable  and  more  useful  members  of  society, 
than  illegitimates  on  the  other  side  of  the  Sark|  who,  in  a  great 
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many  lnstADcei»   are  brought  up  solely  at  the  expense  of  tfaer 
parishes**' 

*  The  comparison  of  parishes  lying  together  in  a  state  of  joats- 
position,  and  difierinf^  only  in  regimen,  proves  with  what  fearlessnea 
a  natural  economy  might  be  attempted ;  not^  we  admit,  in  refei^nee 
to  cases  which  already  exist,  but  certainly  in  reference  to  aJl  new 
cases  and  new  applications.  The  simple  understanding  that,  in-futursb 
there  was  to  be  no  legal  allowance  for  illegitimate  chilaren  in  a  psoishy 
would  lay  an  instantaneous  check  on  the  profligate  habits  of  its  peopk. 
The  action  of  shame,  and  prudential  feeling,  and  fear  fhmi  oil- 
pleased  because  now  injured  and  oppressed  relatlTcs,  would  be  restored 
to  its  proper  degree  of  intensity, — would  be  surely  followed  by  a 
diminution  of  the  crime.  And  as  to  any  appalling  conseqaenoes  that 
might  be  pictured,  on  the  event  of  crime  breaking  through  oil  thcss 
restraints,  for  this  too,  Nature  has  so  wisely  and  delicately  >i«l^M*f^ 
all  the  principles  of  the  human  constitution,  that  it  is  areatly  beClsr 
to  trust  her,  than  to  thwart  and  Interfere  with  her.  She  hath  pro- 
vided, in  the  very  afiection  of  the  guilty  mother  for  her  bapiesi 
child,  a  stronger  guarantee  for  its  safety  and  its  interest,  than  is  pro- 
vided by  the  expedients  of  law.'    pp.  238— 240, 

The  reformatory  efficacy  of  labour,  when  made  the  inaepa* 
rablc  condition  of  relief  in  the  case  of  persona  alleging  a 
want  of  employment,  is  very  strikingly  illustrated  in  the  Futnej 
experiment.  This  expedient  for  discouraging  panperiflmf  is 
strictly  in  unison  with  both  the  letter  and  the  spirit  of  the  law  of 
Elizabeth.  The  objection  to  this  mode  of  relief,  which  has 
been  urged  by  our  wise  men,  is,  that  it  is  unphiloaophical. 
The  want  of  employment,  they  argue,  arises  from  the  dimi- 
liution  of  capital,  which  is  the  only  fund  for  supporting;  la- 
bour ;  and  you  only  add  to  the  evil,  by  diverting  what  wonU 
go  to  increase  that  fund  into  the  channel  of  parochial  charily : 
you  rob  the  honest  labourer  by  finding  employment,  at  a  greater 
expense,  for  the  pauper.  The  same  specious  but  noUow 
reasoninj^  has  been  urged  asrainst  introducing  labour  into 
penitentiaries.  It  were  a  sufficient  reply,  that  me  moral  bene- 
fit far  outweighs  the  incidental  disadvantage,  whatever  view  we 
take  of  it.  It  might  be  added,  that  a  deficiency  of  capital  on 
the  large  scale,  is  not  the  reason,  in  all  cases,  of  a  temporary 
want  of  employment,  though  capital  is  admitted  to  be  the  only 
fund  for  employing  labour.  But,  in  point  of  fact,  it  haa  been 
found  very  possible  to  furnish  employment,  as  well  for  the 

tauper  as  for  the  convict,  without  at  all  prejudicing  the  la- 
ourer.  Two  things  should  be  kept  in  view.  One  is,  that  it 
should  be  the  object  of  the  vestry,  not  to  employ  the  applicant 
for  a  continuance,  but,  while  relieving  the  pariah  from  Ae 
burden  of  his  maintenance,  to  force  him  to  seek  employment 
for  himself,  by  rendering  it  his  interest  to  do  so.    The  other 
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condition  to  be  borne  in  mind,  is,  tbact  the  labour  be  performed 
by  Uie  piece,  not  by  the  day,  and  that  the  remuneration  bef 
below  tne  average  wages  of  ordinary  labour  in  the  neighbour- 
hood.  The  employment  of  paupers  as  day-labourers  on  Uie 
roads*  without  any  inspection,  it  is  justly  remarked,  is  worse, 
than  useless. 

• 

'  It  confinns  the  paupers  in  their  idle  habits.  It  is  little  less  than 
a  sinecure  appointment  to  men  whose  crime  is  laziness,  and  to  whom 
compulionr  iiuKmr  would  be  the  severest  punishment.  It  is  neither 
more  nor  less  than  an  artiBcial  and  indirect,  and  at  the  same  time  a 
most  expensive  mode  of  msintaining  them  out  of  the  poor-rates. 
Applying  their  labour  to  objects  that  do  not  require  it,  will  nhdlcate 
a  degree  of  weakness  and  embarrassment  on  the  part  of  a  parish,  at 
whioi  they  wUl  rejoice ;  nor  can  a  plan  of  supporting  them  without 
forcing  them  to  an  inconvenient  degree  of  mental  or  M>dily  exertion, 
ever  induce  them  to  acquire  those  qualities  which  alone  can  recom- 
mend them  to  other  masters.*    pp.  9S,  3. 

The  success  of  the  Putney  experiment  appears  to  have  been 
complete.  Upon  introducing  employment  into  the  work-house, 
the  Vestry  witnessed  the  retirement  of  many  whom  neither 
their  advice  nor  any  other  expedient  they  could  devise,  had 
been  able  to  dislodge.  It  operated  as  a  '  marvellous  charm/ 
as  Dr.  Chalmers  would  say,  on  the  minds  of  its  inmates.  The 
house  was  at  the  time  crowded  almost  to  suiTocation,  with 
paupers  of  all  ages  and  characters, — a  very  castle  of  indolence ; 
and  the  conseauence  was  most  distressingly  visible  in  the 
morals  and  haoits  of  the  paupers.  But,  under  the  new 
regime, 

*  Not  many  months  elapsed  before  they  found  the  house  tenanted 
only  by  the  legitimate  objects  of  such  an  abode,— a^  infirmity,  and 
infancv  %  and  they  had  then  no  difficultv  in  rendenng  it  what  they 
wished  it  to  be,  a  wholesome,  comfortable,  and  pea^ul  retreat  for 
the  old,  and  a  school  of  morals  and  industry  for  the  young.' 

As  the  general  result  of  the  new  system  which  has  been 
adopted,  it  is  stated,  that,  during  the  last  year, 

'  not  an  individual,  capable  of  labour,  was  muntained  at  the  parish 
expense ;  nor  was  an  inhabitant  known  to  become  a  beggar  or  a 
vagrant,  or  to  have  been  brought  into  a  court  of  justice  on  a 
felonious  chafge/ 

As  to  the  best  method  of  relieving  the  out-door  poor,  there 
will  be  found  many  highly  valuable  suggestions,  both  in  the 
Letter  of  the  Vestryman,  and  scattered  through  Dr.  Chalmers's 
volume ;  but  our  limits  will  not  admit  of  our  entering  into  the 
details.  The  reduction  of  expenditure  effected  by  many  of  the 
parishes  under  the  Select  Vestry  system,  has  been  owmg  in  a 
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great  measure  to  the  vigilant  and  patient  inquiry,  discretioiu 
and  firmness,  which  have  been  called  into  exercise  in  this  im- 
portant branch  of  parochial  administration.  But,  in  the 
*'  Letter/'  we  meet  with  this  important  remark. 


*  The  practice  of  or&i^riif^  htvering  the  rate  ofmagBt^  and 
plying  the  difference  out  of  the  poor-rate,  or  of  employinff  the  {loor 
as  roundsmen,  so  grievously  complained  of  in  agricultunu  districtiy 
htu  never  been  attempted  here** 

It  remains,  therefore,  to  be  seen,  with  what  success  a  simi- 
lar attempt  to  bring  back  the  practice  to  the  original  principle, 
can  be  made  in  an  agricultural  parish,  where  the  custom  of 
mixing  relief  with  wages  has  established  itself.  Perhaps,  the 
present  moment  is  not  the  most  favourable  for  such  an  experi- 
ment ;  for  though  the  farmer  now  pays  less  in  money,  botn  for 
wages  and  poor  s  rate,  than  he  did,  he  has,  in  many  cases,  to 

Cay  more  in  wheat ;  and  till  the  markets  begin  to  *  look  upward,' 
e  would  be  found  very  indisposed  to  listen  to  any  proposal  for 
relieving  the  rate  by  hieher  wages.  A  very  brief  statement  is 
given  in  Dr.  Chalmerses  volume,  (p.  353.)  of  the  manner  of 
relieving  the  poor  of  White  Waltham,  Berks,  which,  had  it 
been  more  explicit,  would  have  been  peculiarly  instmctiTe. 
In  that  parish,  (comprising  a  population  of  795,)  the  whole 
of  the  weekly  pensioners,  who  were  generally  old  and  infirm, 
were  taken  off  the  parish  books,  and  undertaken  to  be  sup- 
ported by  private  oenevolence;  the  gentlemen  and  fannen 
voluntarily  agreeing  each  to  support  a  poor  pensioner;  or, 
where  their  occupations  were  small,  several  were  joined  to- 

f ether.  The  rate  of  expenditure  was  by  this  plan  brought 
own  to  less  than  a  sixtn  of  the  former  average.  Where  toe 
Eoor's  rate  falls  almost  entirely  on  farmers  and  land-holders,  we 
ave  no  doubt  that,  hy  a  similar  aCTeement,  but  extending  to 
the  families  of  all  their  respective  labourers,  the  paupeiism  of 
the  parish  might  be  almost  annihilated,  and  more  hands  be 
employed  with  an  actual  saving  to  the  farmer.  All  that  would 
be  necessary  in  addition,  would  be,  a  common  fund  to  meet 
the  county  rates,  allowances  to  non-resident  paupers,  and  other 
unavoidable  expenses,  and  to  set  to  work  on  the  roads,  or  in 
other  beneficial  labour,  the  idle,  wandering  hands  that  are  apt 
to  find  their  way  back  to  the  parish  in  winter. 

One  word  on  the  subject  of  alms-giving  and  private  bene- 
volence, and  we  have  done.  Throughout  Dr.  Chalmers!! 
volume,  it  is  represented,  that  legislation  has,  by  assigning  a 
legal  provision  for  the  poor,  stifled  the  sympathy  of  the 
wealthier  for  the  poorer  classes,  and  sealed  up  the  fountains 
of  private  benevolence.    Pauperism,   he  says^ 
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*  has  trsDslonned  the  whole  character  of  charity,  by  taming  a  matter 
of  loTe  mto  a  matter  of  litigation ;  and  so,  has  seared  and  ^at 
many  a  heart  out  of  which  the  mmtaneous  emanations  of  ffood'-wiU 
would  have  gone  plentifully  fortn  among  the  abodes  of  the  destitute. 
We  know  not  how  a  more  nreeaing  arrest  can  be  laid  on  the  current 
of  benevolenoe,  than  when  it  is  met  in  the  tone  of  a  rightful,  and 
perhaps  indionant  demand  for  that  wherewith  it  was  ready,  on  its  own 
proper  impoue,  to  pour  refreshment  and  relief  over  the  whole  field  of 
ascertained  wretchedness*  There  is  a  mi|^ty  difference  of  effisct 
between  an  imperative  and  an  imploring  application.  The  one  calls  out 
the  jealousy  or  our  nature,  and  puts  us  upon  the  attitude  of  surly  and 
determined  resistance.  The  other  calls  out  the  compassion  of  our 
nature,  and  incltnes  us  to  the  free  and  willing  movements  of  gene- 
rosity. It  is  in  Uie  former  attitude,  that,  uimer  a  system  of  over- 
grown pauperism,  we  now,  generally  speakings  behold  the  wealthy  in 
reference  to  the  working  classes  of  England.  They  stand  to  each 
other  in  a  grim  array  of  hostility— the  one  thankless  and  dissatisfied^ 
and  stoutly  challensmg  as  his  due,  what  the  other  reluctantly  yields^ 
and  that  as  sparingly  as  possible.  Had  such  been  a  ri^ht  state  of 
things,  then  pity  would  nave  been  a  superfluous  feeling  m  our  con« 
atitution,  as  its  functions  would  have  been  nearly  superseded  by  the 
operation  of  law  and  justice.'  p.  58. 

*  The  law  has  both  augmented  human  want,  and  it  has  enfeebled 
human  sympathy.  After  all,  it  has  not  so  overtaken  the  field  of 
indigence  as  to  supersede  the  need  of  individual  humanity,  while,  by 
itt  very  nature,  it  nas  stifled  the  principle  of  humanity.  Had  theni 
been  no  law  of  pauperism,  the  unimpaired  economy  and  relative  vir* 
tues  of  the  people,  would,  on  the  one  hand,  have  Kept  the  territory 
of  want  within  its  proper  limits ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  would 
there  have  been  a  more  alert  and  visilant  benevolence  in  society  for 
the  disdiarge  of  that  function  which  the  legislature  has  so  unfortu* 
nately  taken  into  their  own  hands.''    pp.  2^,  8. 

Coming  from  Dr.  Chalmers,  these  brilliant  and  well-inien- 
tioned  misrepresentations  will  have  a  pernicious  effect  in  mis* 
leading  the  public.  What  England  viras,  when  the  law  in 
question  was  first  enacted,  Ireland  is  now.  There,  in  the  un- 
bridled mendicity  of  a  starving  population,  maybe  seen  how  far 
the  '  unimpaired  economy  and  relative  virtues'  of  the  lower 
classes,  are  conuietent  to\eep  the  territory  of  want  within  its 

f  roper  limits.  Is  it  not  astonishing  that,  with  Ireland  before 
im.  Dr.  Chalmers  can  charge  the  augmentation  of  want  in  this 
country  on  the  English  poor-laws  ?  VVe  repeat  it,  society  is  in 
every  respect  the  gainer,  morally,  politically,  and  economi- 
cally, by  navm^  pauperism  substituted  for  mendicancy  as  the 
<x>naition  of  its  indigent  population.  The  pauper,  degraded  as 
he  may  be,  is  less  degraded  than  the  mendicant.  Society  has 
less  to  fear  from  him,  for  his  condition  is  le^j^s  desperate :  he  is 
under  restraints  which  lie  not  on  the  beggar,  and  he  has  more 
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to  connect  bim  with  society.  As  to  the  tone  of  his  denuAd* 
it  is  not  more  apt  to  assume  the  insolence  of  challenge  and 
defiance,  than  that  of  the  vagrant.  And  there  is  this  remarkable 
difference  between  the  two  cases ;  that  the  one  stands  on  hit 
rights,  and  appeals  to  the  laws  as  his  protection,  and  it  b  tl^^e* 
fore  his  interest  not  to  forfeit  their  protection ;  whil^  liie  other 
stands  on  his  alleged  necessities,  and,  owing  nothine  IjD  the 
laws,  is  ready,  when  opportunity  offers,  to  bia  them  ddanoe  m 
enforcing  his  claims :  in  doing  so,  he  but  obeys  the  bighar  fanr 
of  self-preservation. 

But  this  is  not  the  only  flaw  in  Or.  Chalmers's  itnliinwl 
He  writes  as  if  there  were  in  England  no  poor  who  a«a  not 
paupers ;  as  if  the  law  of  relief  was  designed  to  aapetaede 
altogether  the  exercise  of  individual  benevolence.  Thai  Ail 
law  may  be  made  a  pretence  for  disregarding  the  daima  of  die 
poor  by  the  selfish  and  unfeeling,  is  very  supposable ;  but  no 
one  in  their  senses  can  imagine  tnat  the  parish  pittance  anper** 
sedes,  in  even  the  particular  instances,  the  need  of  private 
benevolence.  The  poor  have  wants  of  which  the  law  tatae  po 
cognizance.  It  ^ves  their  children  bread :  it  does  not  preteiad 
to  give  them  either  meat,  clothing,  or  instruction.  Sorely 
here  is  room  enough  for  private  benevolence  to  exratiate.  But 
pauperism  has  not  yet  absorbed  the  whole  of  the  English  poor, 
ihere  is  a  large  class,  elevated  in  feeling  above  the  pariah  paa- 

{>er,  but  scarcely,  if  at  all,  above  him  in  their  means  of  eoah 
brt,  who  have  the  strongest  claims  on  private  benevolence.  Tluj 
are  known  to  derive  no  aid  from  the  parish,  although  diey 
might  as  reasonably  claim  it  as  many  others.  Their  wants  are 
apparent,  or  may  be  concluded  from  the  largeness  of  their 
family,  the  presence  of  disease  in  some  of  its  members,  or 
other  sources  of  expense.  Now  these  are  the  most  proper  and 
worthy  objects  of  an  alert  and  vigilant  but  secret  benevolence. 
And  there  is  an  obvious  policy  to  second,  with  regard  to  aoch 
poor,  the  dictates  of  humanity  ;  because,  by  means  of  private 
relief,  they  may,  perhaps,  be  withheld  from  passing  the  line  of 
pauperism.  It  is  the  palpable  interest  of  the  wealthy,  to  km 
every  individual  they  can,  off  the  parish.  Many  a  poor  mana 
family  has  thus  been  upheld ;  and,  but  for  the  detestable  prac- 
tice of  mixing  parochial  relief  with  wages,  thonsanoa  of 
families  might  have  been  saved  from  sinking  into  pauperisou 
But  there  are  still  the  independent,  respectable,  and  aufleriog 
poor,  to  whom  the  law  holds  out  no  relief,  because  they  have 
not  sunk  to  the  level  of  indigence  at  which  its  relief  Mgina 
to  operate.  Let  not  the  law  be  held  up  as  the  cause  that  uey 
are  greatly  neglected.  It  cannot  form,  in  the  mind  of  any 
rational  person,  the  shadow  of  a  reason  for  neglecting  them ; 
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nor  ctii  it  fuinish  any  apology  for  Btifltng  with  regard  to  then; 
the  principle  of  humanitv.  These  are  not  thankless  and  dis-^ 
satisfied ;  they  do  not  clamourouslv  challenge  our  s^pathy ; 
and  therefore.  Dr.  Chalmers  has  done  very  wrong  in  putting 
down  to  the  account  of  the  Poor  Laws,  the  selfismiess  and  in- 
humanity of  the  rich  generally  towards  the  working  classes. 
The  Legislature  has  not  taken  into  its  own  hands  the  functions 
of  benevolence :  it  has  but  cleared  the  way  for  their  operatioiu 
The  man  who  would  dismiss  an  old  servant  to  the  parish, 
when  he  might  by  a  trifling  pension  maintain  him  in  an 
honourable  dependence, — or  who  would  refuse  his  aid  to  a 
poor  neighbour,  because  there  is  the  overseer  for  him  to  apply 
to, — such  a  man  may  possibly  rank  his  poor-rates  among  his 
alms  deeds,  and  his  tithes  among  his  religious  doings ;  but  he 
is  not  a  man  on  whom  any  principle  of  humanity  or  religion 
would  operate  in  the  absence  of  compulsory  enactments.  It 
is  not  the  law  which  has  seared  and  shut  his  heart.  He  is  to 
be  dealt  with  only  by  appealing  to  his  sordid  interests  or  to 
his  fears ;  and  on  the  same  principle  on  which  he  now  pays 
his  rate,  he  would  give  to  the  beggar,  or  to  the  highwayman; 
because  he  is  compelled — and  on  no  other. 


Art.  III.  Sabbatht  at  Home  ;  or  a  Help  to  their  right  Improvement ; 
founded  on  the  Forty-second  and  Forty-third  Psalms.  Intended 
for  the  Use  of  Pious  Persons  when  prevented  from  attending  the 
Public  Worship  of  God.  By  Henry  March.  8vo.  pp.  viii.,  272. 
Price  ?«•    London,  1823. 

NEITHER  Augustine,  nor  Thomas  k  Kempis,  nor  Gregory 
Lopez,  nor  Fenelon,  nor  Guion,  nor  the  French  Jansenists, 
nor  the  English  Puritans,  nor  Law,  nor  Rowe,  will  satisfy  the 
taste  or  the  judgement  of  well-informed  Christians  of  the 
present  day,  who  seek  the  aid  of  books  in  the  closet  for  ex- 
citing and  elevating  the  religious  affections.  Must  it  be  granted, 
that  the  purity  of  Christian  doctrine  has  rarely  shone  in  the 
pages  of  those  whom  one  must  name  first  in  the  class  of  de- 
votional writers  ?  There  are  bright  exceptions ;  but  we  think 
the  affirmative  is  generally  true.  Many  of  these  eminent  per- 
sons lived  in  times  when  the  light  of  truth  was  almost  totally 
eclipsed.  The  orb  still  shewed  a  radiant  nimbus  in  the  heavens; 
but  healthful  light  and  beat  were  sensibly  diminished.  The 
voice  of  devotion  was  sepulchral ; — its  life  was  chilled  by  nee<i- 
less  penury,  its  strength  wasted  in  profitless  labours,  and,  i'or 
the  garment  of  praise,  it  was  clad  in  the  spirit  of  heaviness. 
Others  of  this  class  of  writers  have  been  too  nearly  surrounded 
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with  the  heated  and  acrid  atmosphere  of  sectarianisniy  f(l  U* 
eape  the  bad  influence ;  or  their  manner  has  been  reiidend 
highly  unpleasing,  and,  to  modem  ears,  almost  insoflerridei 
by  the  prevalence  of  a  trivial  taste  for  antitheus  or  for  ttut* 
fetched  analogies.  Of  some  who  stand  in  the  foremost  rank 
on  account  of  their  elevation  of  soul  or  their  genins;  it  must 
beallowedf  that,  while  the  genuineness  of  tlieir  piety  is  an* 
questionable,  they  were,  in  the  properest  senise  ot  die  fenk 
enthusiasts.  The  stupendous  revelations  of  Christianity  flcen 
as  much  to  have  frenzied  their  imaginations,  as  to  have  wahnei 
their  hearts.  The  tone  of  their  expressions  perpetually  ezcitet 
in  the  mind  jof  the  judicious  reader,  the  apprehension  bf  an 
approach  towards  fanaticism,  or  what  we  know  not  how  other- 
wise to  designate,  than  by  the  phrase — spiritual  voluptaonsiifiH. 
When  sensibilities,  too  acute  to  consist  with  somidneas  of 
mind,  and  perhaps  recently  torn  away  from  some  eairtiily-a^ 
tachment,  are  sublimed  by  strong  religious  impressions,  the* 
most  pitiable  perversions  are  to  be  feared  ;  and  anything  u  to 
be  expected,  sooner  than  the  joy,  the  sorrow,  the  peace,  the 
love,  the  zeal,  which  are  the  proper  fruits  of  the  Spirit* 

While  speaking  of  writers  from  whom  the  devont  Christin 
will  seek  spiritual  direction,  there  is  a  name  which  must  st 
ready  have  occurred  to  the  recollection  of  the  reader,— dw 
name  of  Leighton.  In  fact,  it  was  the  name  of  EeigliloSf 
suggested  to  us  by  the  perusal  of  the  volume  before  ns,  which 
has  led  us  to  refer  to  the  writers  with  whom  he  is  often  asso- 
ciated, and  in  comparison  with  whom  his  meek,  pure,  apos- 
tolic spirit  will  appear  to  great  advantage.  We  have  nietitioiied 
Leighton,  not,  indeed,  with  a  view  to  institute  a  compsrisOD 
between  him  and  the  Writer  before  us ;  for,  even  supposing  the 
existence  of  the  best  grounds  of  comparison,  it  could  not,. in 
the  present  instance,  be  made  with  any  fairness  to  the  partyst 
whose  hazard  it  must  be  instituted.  A  work  of  this  class  is  not 
to  be  judged  of  by  picked  paragraphs,  but  by  the  high,  ham, 
and  salutary  impression  left  upon  the  mind,    if  nghtly.OM- 

f>osed,  by  the  whole.  Fine  writing, — passages  hi^^wimght 
or  effect,  lofty  diction,  the  rhythm  of  words,  or  elaboration 
of  any  kind,  the  object  of  which  is  to  ^tify  taste,  wonldbe 
miserably  misapplied  if  made  the  vehicle  of  consolation  or 
advice  to  the  wounded  spirit.  Under  the  pressure  of  sobsteH- 
tial  affliction,  nothing  will  reach  or  satis^  the  heart,  but  As 
brief  and  perfectly  artless  expression  of  feelings  of  the  Mmt . 
dasi  with  those  which  occupy  the  mind.  None  but  a  anffmr 
speaks  comfort  to  a  sufferer :  none  but  a  Christian  wflEsrsr, 
who  has  himself  found  consolation,  can  administer  Cfafistisn, 
consolation.    The  qualifications,  therefore,  of  a  spiritual  ad* 
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tiser,  Will  be  estimated,  less  by  his  intellectual  gifts*  or  e^ti 
by  bid  natural  wisdom*  and  the  amenity  of  his  temper,  than 
b^  the  elevation,  the  purity,  the  fervency,  the  humoleness  ot 
bis  personal  character  as  a  Christian  who  has  himself  bben 
tboroQghly  '  exercised^  unto  godliness. 

By  what  we  have  said^  we  have  wished  to  attract  the  es- 
pecial attention  of  the  pious  reader  to  the  volume  before  us; 
Its  Author  appears  from  the  character  of  the  book,  to  be 
eminently  qualified,  by  the  ardour  of  his  mind,  the  fervency 
of  his  feelings,  th^  soundness  of  his  judgement,  by  personal 
experience  in  the  only  school  of  true  wisdom,  and  by  the  dis- 
cliBtee  of  the  most  (fifflcult  branch  of  pastoral  duty,  to  enter 
die  chamber  of  affliction,  and  to  speak  those  words  in  due 
ieasod,  which,  with  a  Divine  influence,  at  once  cheer  and  heal 
Oie  troubled  soul.  He  incites  the  mind»  not  to  dote  upon  it- 
self, but  to  look  upward  and  forward  to  the  gp*eat  obiects  of 
Christian  faith  and  hope*  He  is  not  one  of  those  speakers  of 
peace  who  make  it  their  business  to  aid  the  worldly-minded 
professor,  when  scared  by  a  sudden  sickness,  to  draw  from 
nis  past  experience,  vague,  unsubstantial  evidences,  upon  which 
to  found  the  comfort  and  immunities  of  a  state  of  ^ce.  Of 
this  kind  of  disguised  antinomianism,  the  volume  is  entirely 
innocent.  When  the  Author  discriminates  between  the  true 
and  the  false  in  religious  character,  it  is  not  with  the  view  of 
shewing  how  Utile  of  the  true  will  serve  to  redeem  much  of  the 
£ibe,  and  make  all  safe,  but  to  awaken  a  salutary  alarm 
wherever  the  false  and  the  true  seem  to  be  doubtfully  balanced 
HI  the  character. 

On  the  principle  that  privileges  are  most  highly  prized  dur- 
ing a  temporary  deprivation  of  them,  Mr.  March  endeavours 
again  and  aeaiu  to  heighten  his  reader's  estimation  of  the 
happiness  and  the  advantages  of  public  worship.  The  appoint- 
ment of  public  worship  is^  he  shews,  not  merely  a  recognition 
and  a  sanctioning  of  an  essential  principle  of  human  nature—- 
its  social  affections ;  but  tends  to  eive  to  these  sympathies 
tbeir  highest  perfection  and  most  delightful  exercise. 

*  Religion,'  he  remarks,  *  makes  no  chanra  in  this  principle  of  the 
human  nature*  but  only  gives  it  a  new  ana  high  direction.  That 
which  was  before  only  the  intercourse  of  men,  becomes  the  commu- 
aion  of  saints — that  spiritual  fellowship  which  exists  between  real 
ChritftianSf  and  which  is  certainly  the  noblest  intercourse  of  rational 
and  immortal  beings  with  one  another  that  can  be  known  on  this  side 
the  society  of  *«  the  spiriu  of  just  men  made  perfect.**  The  fellow- 
ship of  a  merely  human  frien(bhip  may  be  strong,  where  there  is  a 
likeness  of  disposition  and  of  pursuit  in  the  individuals  associated  ; 
^t  since  its  aims  and  its  plans   are  all  bounded  by  earth,  there 
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must  Deceasarily  be  attached  to  it  an  un8|ieakable  littleness  iDd 
meanncssj  when  compared  with  the  Bublime  fellowship  of  holy 
minds,  whose  views  stretch  beyond  the  present  world,  and  whose 
thoughts  and  converse  have  for  their  objects,  things  of  infinite 
excellence  and  of  eternal  duration.  And  indeed,  no  ties  known 
among  men,  whether  those  of  kindred  or  affection,  can  possibly 
be  so  binding  as  well  as  lasting,  as  those  which  knit  together  the 
hearts  of  believers.  ^*  For  by  one  Spirit  are  they  all  baptised  into 
one  body,  and  have  been  all  made  to  drink  into  one  SpiriL 
There  is  one  body  and  one  spirit,  even  as  they  are  all  called  in  one 
hope  of  their  calling ;  one  Lord,  one  Faith,  one  Baptism^  one  God 
and  Father  of  all,  who  is  above  all,  and  through  all,  and  in  them  aUL'* 
Now,  let  the  mind  imagine  an  assembly  of  persons  to  whom  these 
passages  are  applicable  ; — persons  who,  m  addition  to  the  sympathy 
of  the  human  nature,  are  influenced  by  one  Spirit ;  who  trust,  love, 
and  obey  one  Lord ;  who  have  one  Faith,  believing  in  the  san^e  great, 
essential  truths ;  and  who  are  animated  by  one  hope,  haying  ul  cbe 
same  delightful  expectation  of  the  external  blessedness  ^— let  the 
mind  imagine  an  assembly  of  such  persons  employed  in  raising  their 
hearts  together  in  common  supplication  to  the  one  Father  and  God 
of  their  salvation,  through  the  one  Mediator,— or  in  lifling  up  their 
united  voices  in  adoration,  thanksgiving,  or  praise,-Hind  a  picture 
will  be  beheld  bearing  the  nearest  possible  earthly  resemblance  to  the 
society  of  the  blessed  in  Heaven !  Wlio  then  shall  wonder  tint 
David,  passing  by  the  recollections  of  private  joys,  should  fix  on  the 
seasons  when  he  went  with  the  multitude  to  the  House  of  God — with 
the  multitude  that  kept  holy-day,  as  the  brightest  and  happiest  of  hii 
life  ?  In  truth,  the  disposition  of  mind  that  he  here  discovered,  provei 
that  his  religion  was  not  only  genuine  in  its  nature,  but  exaltea  in  its 
decree.  Everywhere  in  the  Scriptures  we  are  taught  that  the  de- 
lighting in  the  company  of  the  saints — especially  when  associated  for 
worship — is  an  eminent  sign  of  grace.  And  in  David,  it  is  evident 
that  this  gracious  dispozsition  was  so  raised  as  to  include  in  it  that 
sublime  love  which  embraces  in  its  arms  the  whole  church  of  God  as 
one  body,  and  which  makes  the  interest  and  happiness  of  the  body, 
to  be  cared  for,  or  rejoiced  in,  as  its  own.  This  noble  afiection  of 
the  soul  is  a  distinguibhcd  part  of  true  religion,  evidenced  to  be  so 
both  by  its  likeness  to  the  mind  of  Christ,  and  by  its  being  so  oppo- 
site to  the  selfishness  of  depraved  man,  which  is  a  corruption  so 
strong  within  him  as  greatly  to  overcome  even  the  social  tendency. 
Hence  pious  persons  of  the  more  spiritual  and  elevated  cost  have 
always  been  remarkable  for  their  fervent  concern  for,  and  love  to  the 
Universal  Church ;—  while  professors  of  a  lower  and  more  doubtful 
description  have  been  as  remarkable  for  the  contrary.  In  tiem^  Sel^ 
that  enemy  to  all  that  is  truly  great  and  good,  seems  to  be  the  chief 
prompter  of  their  thoughts,  and  cares,  and  conversation ;  and  tkar 
own  experience  to  be  nearly  their  all  in  all.  How  it  fares  with  the 
rest 9  is  to  them  a  matter  of  little  concern.  In  proof  of  this,  they 
will  dof  and  they  will  give^  as  little  as  possible  to  promote  the  general 
welfare  of  the  Cliurch,  or  tlie  extension  of  Christ's  kingdom  upon 
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iMiith.  Hour  different  were  the  feelings  of  David  towards  the  Churdh : 
^  Because  of  the  House  of  the  Lord  our  God,  I  wiW  seek  thy  gobd J* 
In  the  tame  Psahn  he  says,  •*  They  shall  prosper  that  lad^  $hee,^  A 
great  truth  this,  whith  is  found  ever  to  hold  good.  Aence  the 
tielfists  do  ndt  prosper.  Their  souls  are  lean  ;  their  spirits,  sour ; 
their  voice,  complaint.  How  can  they  love  2ion,  whose  endless  em- 
ployment  it  is  to  hunt  for  fauhs  in  the  Ministers  of  God,  in  religious 
adcieties,  in  other  professors ;  and  when  they  have  found  them,  or 
fiincied  fhey  have,  to  trumpet  them  abroad?  They  love  not:  but 
neither  do  they  prosper.  How  righteous  a  retribution !  But  the 
temper  of  David  was  the  temper  of  the  Gospel ;  that  temper  to 
which  it  is  the  very  design  of  the  Gospel  to  reclaim  men  from  the 
dominion  of  Self.  **  By  this  shall  all  men  know  that  ye  are  my 
disciples,  if  ye  have  love  one  to  another."  But  it  is  in  social  worship 
especially  tb^t  this  love  is  odled  into  lively  exercise — when  heart 
mingles  with  heart,  and  the  offering  of  many  is  as  the  offering  of  one* 
It  is  then  that  the  soul  hath  its  highest  elevation,  when  it  feels  its  own 
cares  and  aflfections  forgotten  in  the  nobler  care  and  affection  for  the 
whole.  Thus,  by  becoming  little,  it  becomes  really  great ;  and 
triumphs  in  the  consciousness  of  its  oneness  with  the  redeemed, 
mystical  body.'  pp.  77 — 80. 

This  volume  is  especially  characterized  by  its  constant  in- 
culcation of  that  spirit  of  Praise,  which  ought  to  be  considered 
as  the  first  and  principal  branch  of  Christian  feeling. 

*  Oh,  bow  excellent  and  lovely*  how  sublimely  spiritual  is  the 
glorying  in  God  of  the  holy  Psalmist !  His  soul  **  made  her  boast  in 
the  Lord,"  and  felt  her  selfish  cares  and  sorrows,  her  lower  aims  and 
all  her  meaner  joys  absorbed  in  Him*  beheld  and  adored  **  in  the 
beauties  of  Holiness."  **  The  Lord  is  great,  and  greatly  to  be 
praised :  He  is  to  be  feared  above  all  gods.  Honour  and  Mtj^sty 
are  before  Him :  Strength  and  Beauty  are  in  His  Sanctuary.  Give 
unto  the  Lord,  O  ye  kindreds  of  the  people,  give  unto  the  Lord  glory 
and  strength.  Give  unto  the  Lord  tne  glory  due  unto  His  Name :— ^ 
bring  an  offering  and  come  into  his  courts.''  How  many  come  into 
His  courts,  but  bring  no  offering  1  Not  so  David*  A  careful  exami- 
nation of  his  Psalms  will  shew  that  though,  from  his  circumstances, 
he  was  often  led  to  pour  out  his  complaint  before  God,  to  tell  bis 
wants,  and  to  beg  relief  and  consolation, — ^yet,  that  the  prime  joy 
and  glory  of  his  soul  was,  to  **  go  into  His  Tabernacle*'  that  he 
might  **  worship  at  His  footstool  ;*'  that  there,  **  in  the  congrega- 
tion of  saints,''  he  might  fulfil  that  vow  of  his  heart — **  I  will  extol 
Thee,  O  God,  my  King,  and  I  will  bless  thy  name  for  ever  and  ever. 
I  will  speak  of  the  glorious  honour  of  thy  Majesty*  and  of  thy 
wondrous  works."  Certainly,  of  all  the  privileges  vouchsafed  to  the 
redeemed  on  earth,  not  one  is  so  exalted  as  that  of  giving  glory  to 
God  in  His  Sanctuary.  And  be  it  observed,  that  to  this  evd  are  they 
redeemed.  *'  Ye  are  bought  with  a  price;  therefore  glorify  God  ia 
your  body  and  in  your  spirit,  which  are  God's/'  And  let  it  be  con- 
sidered how  little  honour  the  blessed  God  receives  from  His  creatures 
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in  this  world ;  and  what  abundant  reason  there  was  that  oar 
should  teach  us  to  pray^  **  Hallowed  be  thy  Name/'  Sunk  in  teUkii- 
ness  and  sin^  they  praise  one  another,  and  they  praise  tbaiBaelitif 
but  not  the  God  who  made  them.  If  then  the  Lord  of  Life  won 
not  to  receive  a  revenue  of  honour  from  his  own  servantSt  oo  o&r- 
ing  would  ascend  to  Him  at  all  from  our  guilty  world.  Let  the 
Uiought  of  thb,  while  it  serves  to  admonish  and  rebuke  past  omiaioosy 
kindle  in  the  souls  of  the  faithful  an  ardent  flame  of  ceal  to  lUpiiAr 
the  name  of  the  Lord.  Let  this  be  the  vow  of  each :  The  world 
forsake  their  Creator,  dishonour  his  Sabbaths,  and  renounce  hia  pnise^ 
**  but  asjbr  me^  I  will  come  into  thy  House  in  the  multitude  of  fSaj 
mercy ;  and  in  thy  fear  will  I  worship  toward  thy  Holy  Temple.''  ' 

pp. 


We  cannot  extend  our  quotations ;  but  we  recommend  the 
volume  with  unqualified  pleasure  to  the  pioua  reader*  We 
recollect  no  work  of  recent  date,  which  we  should  think  better 
suited  to  aid  the  Christian  in  his  efforts  to  revive  and  rectify 
the  religious  affections,  either  in  the  closet,  or  in  the  chamber 
of  afHiction.  The  volume  is  divided  into  ten  chapters,  under 
the  following  titles.  Desire.  Mourning.  Retrospectioii. 
Conflict.  Anticipation.  Expostulation.  Keliance.  Appeal. 
Intercession.  Conuuest.  Each  chapter  is  subdivided  by 
three  or  four  general  observations,  in  which  are  condensed  the 
prominent  ideas  contained  in  the  verses  which  serve  as  the 
text ;  and  the  chapter  is  closed  with  a  meditation  in  the  perton 
of  the  reader,  and  sometimes  with  an  original  Hymn. 


Art.  IV.  Journal  of  a  Voyage  to  the  Northern  Whale-Fishery  g  hh 
cludiuc  Researches  arid  Discoveries  on  the  Eastern  Coast  of  West 
Greenland,  made  in  the  Summer  of  1822,  in  the  Ship  Baffin,  of 
Liverpool.  By  William  Scoresby^  jun.  F.R.S.E.  M.W.8.  &c.  te. 
Commander.    8vo.  pp.  515,    Edmburgh,  1823. 

"^UJE  have  never  been  more  completely  under  the  influence  of 
^^  astonishment  at  the  recklessness  with  which  men  will 
cheerfully  put  their  lives  in  jeopardy  for  an  inducement  alt<q[e- 
ther  inadequate,  than  while  reading  Mr.  Scoresby'a  account  of 
the  Arctic  navigation.  In  almost  every  other  form  of  human 
daring,  there  is  some  excitement  from  without,  added  to  the 
common  internal  motive ;  but,  in  the  instance  before  us,  there 
seems  to  be  no  other  impulse  than  the  feeline  of  danger  over* 
come  by  energy  and  dexterity,  in  addition  to  the  obvious  attrac- 
tions of  increased  pay  and  long  intervals  of  safety  and  repose. 
Constantly  surrounded  with  perils  against  which  knowledge 
and  skill  are  not  always  efficient  guards ;  exposed  not  only  to 
the  hazards  and  terrors  of  the  ocean,  but  to  the  countless  ra* 
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jrieties  of  danger  which  the  phenomena  of  the  Frozen  Sea  pre- 
sent, we  can  conceive  of  nothing  more  dreary,  nothing  more 
appalling,  than  the  existence  of  a  seaman  engaged  m  the 
Greenland  trade.  The  drifl-ice,  impelled  by  a  strong  wind, 
may  sink  his  vessel  in  an  instant.  Entangled  amon^  fields  and 
floes,  in  hazy  weather,  he  is  in  constant  apprehension  that  the 
closing  masses  may  crush  the  timbers  of  nis  ship.  There  is, 
moreover,  an  uncertainty  in  the  movements  of  these  enormous 
bodies,  which  frequently  baffles  his  calculations,  and  renders 
the  manoeuvre  on  which  he  relied  for  extrication,  the  cause  of 
increased  jeopardy.  Assuredly,  then,  we  can  fully  believe, 
that  the  feelings  of  the  captains  of  whalers,  when  they  break 
through  the  last  barriers  of  ice,  and  fairly  leave  behind  them 
this  scene  of  intricacy,  anxiety,  and  ever- imminent  danger,  are 
of  no  ordinary  kind ;  though  we  should  fear  that  comparatively 
few  would  experience  the  same  emotions  of  pious  gratitude 
which  Mr.  Scoresby  never  fails  to  express  on  occasions  of  pro- 
vidential deliverance. 

In  his  former  publication,  Mr.  S.  collected  and  condensed  an 
important  and  most  interesting  variety  of  information  respect- 
ing the  Ardtic  re^ons.  Still  maintaining  the  character  of  an 
intelligent  and  scientific  observer,  he  now  claims  the  applause 
due  to  the  discoverer,  or  rather  the  enterprising  and  accurate 
re-discoverer  of  lands  long  reported  inaccessible,  and  of  which 
the  outline  has  hitherto  been  obscurely  and  incorrectly  defined. 
A  long  line  of  indented  shore  between  the  parallels  of  t)9  and  75 
has,  through  his  exertions,  been  ascertained  by  actual  survey ; 
and  the  hazardous  presumptions  of  former  hydrographers,  have 
been  removed  from  the  chart  of  the  Hyperborean  Sea.  It  will 
be  in  the  recollection  of  our  readers,  that,  so  far  back  as  the 
tenth  century,  the  eastern  coasts  of  Greenland  were  colonized 
by  settlers  from  Norway. 

*  The  colonies  are  stated  by  Crantz,  and  othert,  to  have  extended 
from  Cape  Farevell,  the  southern  point  of  Greenland,  five  or  six 
degrees  of  latitude  towards  the  north,  both  on  the  east  and  west  side 
of  the  country.  About  sixteen  churches  are  mentioned  as  having 
been  built  on  these  coasts.  Crantz  informs  us,  that  there  were 
nineteen  bays  or  inlets,  that  were  inhabited  on  the  east  side.  On 
these^  were  planted  a  hundred  and  ninety  farms  or  hamlets,  con- 
stituting twelve  parishes,  with  the  Bishop's  see,  and  two  convents. 
Andy  on  the  west  side,  it  appears  that  there  were  nine  cultivated. 
inlets,  on  which  ninety,  or,  as  some  say,  one  hundred  and  ten  , 
hamlets  were  built,  that  constituted  four  parishes.' — PrefiEice,  p.  xxi. 

About  the  year  1408,  the  communications  between  the  colony 
and  the  mother  country  ceased ;  and  considerable  uncertainty 
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still  hangs  over  the  causes  which  led  to  this  disastrooB  event.  -  It 
has  been  supposed,  that  it  could  have  been  occasioned  bynotliing 
short  of  the  extermination  of  the  settlers ;  and  this  has  been 
variously  attributed  to  the  inroads  of  the  Skrsellings  (native  sah 
vages),  or  the  ravages  of  that  remarkable  pestilence,  known  by 
the  appalling  name  of  the  Black  Death,  wnich  depopulated  the 
countnes  of  Europe  in  the  fourteenth  century.  The  generd 
opinion,  however,  seems  to  have  been,  that  this  ceaaation  of 
intercourse  was  compelled  by  the  accumulation  of  the  ice  on 
the  eastern  shores  of  Greenland  ;  and  it  appears  to  be  confirmed 
by  the  ineffectual  attempts  which  have  oeen  since  made,  at 
intervals,  to  penetrate  the  frozen  barrier.  The  most  uivent 
inquiry  which  arises  out  of  these  facts  and  inferences,  relates 
to  the  present  circumstances  of  the  settlements.  Are  the  de- 
scendants of  the  colonists  still  in  existence,  or  have  the  con- 
sequences of  their  seclusion  from  European  commerce  and 
support,  been  fatal?  Capt.  Scoresby  has  opened  the  way  to  the 
complete  solution  of  this  important  question,  and  it  will, 
doubtless,  ere  long,  be  set  entirely  at  rest,  either  by  himself,  or 
by  some  official  expedition. 

The  voyage  which  gave  the  opportunity  for  these  important 
discoveries,  took  place  in  1822.  On  the  27th  o£  March,  Mr. 
Scoresby  sailed  from  Liverpool  in  the  ship  Baffin,  built  under 
his  own  inspection  for  the  Northern  whale-fishery,  and  on  the 
14th  of  April,  he  came  in  contact  with  the  ice  in  the  unasually 
low  latitude  64"*.  30'.  This  first  obstacle  was  easily  broken 
through;  but  more  difficult  and  perilous  circumstances  awaited 
the  voyagers.  On  several  occasions,  these  are  strongly  de- 
scribed in  language  which  not  only  expresses  the  extreme 
dangers  which  beset  the  navigators,  but  the  intense  and 
even  gratifying  emotion  communicated  by  the  excitement  of 
the  mental  andbodily  powers  to  their  full  stretch. 

*  Most  of  the  masses  of  drifl-ice,  among  which  we  had  to  fqrce 
a  passage,  were  at  least  twenty  times  the  weight  of  the  ship,  and 
as  hard  as  some  kinds  of  marble ;  a  violent  shock  against  some  of 
them  might  have  been  fatal.  But  the  difficulties  and  intricacies  of 
such  situations,  affording  exercise  for  the  highest  possible  exertion 
of  nautical  skill,  are  capable  of  yielding,  to  the  person  who  has  Ae 
management  of  a  ship,  under  such  circumstances,  a  degree  of  enjoy- 
ment, which  it  would  be  difficult  for  navigators,  accustomed  to  meie' 
common-place  operations,  duly  to  appreciate.  The  ordinary  manace- 
mcnt  of  a  ship,  under  a  strong  gale,  and  with  great  velocity*  exhibits 
evolutions  of  considerable  elegance  ;  but  these  cannot  be  comparable 
with  the  navigation  in  the  intricacies  of  floating-ice,  where  tne  efO> 
lutions  are  frequent,  and  perpetually  varying, — where  manceuvres  ore 
to  be  accomplibhcd,  that  extend  tu  the  very  limits  of  possibiUty,*- 
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and  where  a  deme  of  hazaid  attaches  to  some  of  the  opeiatioiiSt 
which  would  re£ler  a  mistake  of  the  helm,  or  a  miscalculation  of 
the  powers  of  a  ship,  irremediable  and  destructive.'  pp.  46, 47. 

Mr.  Scoresby  employed  the  seasons  of  unaroidable  ioaction, 
in  scientific  pursuits.  On  one  occasion,  while  the  ship  was 
inextricably  beset  with  ice,  he  undertook  a  series  of  important 
experiments  on  the  polarization  of  steel.  The  processes  by 
which  Capt.  S.  succeeded  in  developing  a  very  high  de^ee  of 
magnetic  power  by  percussion,  are  clearljr  jlescribed  m  the 
volume ;  and  the  satisfactory  results  from  simple  means,  shew 
tlie  facility  wiUi  which  an  efficient  substitute  for  a  compass 
may  be  constructed  from  a  penknife,  a  pair  of  scissors,  or  even 
from  an  iron  nail,  suspended  by  a  thread.  Circumstances 
frequently  occur,  in  which  the  most  injurious  consequences 
arise  from  accidents,  irreparable  but  by  some  such  plan  as 
that  now  suggested.  Lightning  has  been  known  sometimes  to 
destroy,  and  sometimes  to  invert  the  polarity  of  the  magnet. 
When  vessels  founder  at  sea,  it  frequently  happens  that,  in  the 
liurry  and  confusion  of  taking  to  the  boats,  the  compass  is 
forgotten.  In  all  cases  of  this  kind,  any  conveniently  pro- 
portioned mass  of  iron  or  steel  will,  by  simply  hammering  it 
while  held  in  a  vertical  position  on  any  hard  substance,  acquire 
sufficient  magnetism  for  nautical  direction.  The  experiments 
of  Capt.  Scoresby  were  varied  and  repeated  :  by  hammering 
soft  steel,  held  vertically  on  an  iron  bar  in  the  same  position,  in 
combination  with  other  methods  of  increasing  the  magnetic 
force,  he  succeeded  in  manufacturing  a  compound  mamfiet  of 
great  power.  For  practical  purposes,  however,  simple  per- 
cussion is  quite  sufficient. 

After  having,  in  search  of  whales,  unsuccessfully  explored 
the  northern  ocean  as  high  as  80^.  34',  Mr.  S.  determined  on 

Sing  a  lower  latitude  in  the  direction  of  the  *  West  Land.' 
e  whales  are  either  capricious  or  cunning;  they  seem  to 
frequent  particular  stations  for  certain  periods,  and  when 
driven  from  them,  either  by  scarcity  of  food,  or  by  the  pursuit 
of  man,  they  retire  to  others  where  it  requires  a  long  search 
to  detect  them.  Baffin's  Bay  is  in  disrepute  at  present,  on 
account  of  the  heavy  losses  in  shipping  which  have  been  sus- 
tained there  of  late  years,  and  the  Spitzbergen  fishery  has  been 
the  favourite  resort  of  the  whalers.  Subsequently  to  the  season 
of  1814,  however,  the  higher  latitudes  became  less  productive. 
But,  though  the  principal  exertions  were  made  in  a  more 
southerly  direction,  there  were  difficulties  in  the  way  of  decided 
and  protracted  efforts,  which  rendered  them  but  partially  suo- 
cessful.  Those  ships  which  have  been  able  to  penetrate  the 
ice,  and  approach  the  eastern  coast  of  Greenland,  have  ob- 
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tained  the.  best  cargoes.  Id  fact,  had  it  not  been  for  the 
discovery  of  the  '  southern  fishery/  the  Greenland  trade  w«irid 
probably  have  been  discontinued ;  nor  is  the  new  station  is 
yet  sufficiently  investigated  to  warrant  any  diing  beyond  isoD- 
jeclnre  as  to  its  future  productiveness.  Whether  it  be  always 
accessible,  or  whether  the  present  channel  between  the  iise  and 
the  shore  be  accidental  and  temporary,  and,  in  either  casei 
how  far  it  may  extend,  are  points  not  yet  ascertained.  The 
greatest  destruction  of  shippmg,  and  the  most  tragical  events 
which  have  taken  place  in  the  Greenland  fishery,  have  oocvred 
when  vessels  have  been  beset  by  the  ice,  and  forced  upon  this 
coast ;  and  hence  had  very  naturally  arisen  strong  apprehen- 
sions of  danger,  and  a  prudential  avoidance  of  so  hazardous 
a  navigation.  The  present  opinion  of  experienced  men  is 
much  more  favourable ;  but,  before  the  questions  which  we 
have  just  put,  can  be  satisfactorily  answered,  several  more 
seasons  must  elapse. 

Having  run  along  the  western  edge  of  the  icy  barrier  for  a 
considerable  distance,  and  having  reached  75®.  43'  N.,  the  Baffin 
entered  the  ice  where  appearances  were  favourable,  followed 
bv  only  one  of  nine  or  ten  ships  which  were  on  the  spot.  The 
hazards  of  such  a  situation  soon  began  to  press  around  the 
vessel;  but  the  repeated  sight  of  '  fisli' justified  the  forecast  of 
her  enterprising  Commander.  One  was  caught,  and  another 
fell  a  prey  to  the  harpoons  of  the  other  whaler,  a  foreiffner. 
A  tantalizmg  scene  occurred  at  this  time.  Capt.  ScoreMT  is 
a  decidedly  religious  character,  and  acts  up  to  his  profeMum 
with  a  firmness  and  decision  which  are  highly  honourable  to 
him.  He  hallows  his  sabbaths,  and  on  those  days  will  not 
allow  the  pursuits  of  any  but  indispensable  avocations.  In  his 
present  situation,  he  was  surrounded  by  whales^  and  the  Altoot 
trader  had  all  her  boats  in  chace  ;  while  such  was  the  impa- 
tience  of  his  own  men,  that  he  was  '  obliged  to  run  the  snip 
'  out  of  the  way.*  On  the  following  day,  a  *  good  prize'  wu 
secured. 

<  On  the  7th  of  June,  such  finely  marked  ice-blinks  appealed  ia 
the  atmosphere,  in  connection  with  the  horizon,  as  to  present  a 
perfect  map  of  all  the  ice  and  openings  of  water  for  twenty  or  thotv 
miles  rounci.  The  reflection  was  so  strong  and  defioitei  that  I  com 
readily  determine  the  figure  and  probable  extent  of  all  the  fields  and 
floes  within  this  limit,  and  could  distinguish  packed  or  open  ioOi  bj 
its  duller  and  less  yellow  image ;  while  every  vein  and  lake  of  watart 
producing  its  marked  reflection  by  a  deep  blue,  or  bluidi-black  pat^ 
amid  the  ice-blinks,  enabled  me  to  ascertain  where  the  most  water 
lay,  and  the  nature  of  the  obstacles  that  intervened.  By  this  meaoa 
ohly,  1  discovered  a  large  opening  immediately  to  the  north-westwavd 
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ai  tbm  Uk^  wt  h$d  m  l«iig  iwvigalad.  wiUi  a  oonriderabte  exptofe 
in  the  Mn#  difttctioii»  at  a  matar  dMtaooe,  boundad  br  iheefi  of  ioa 
that  appetrad  to  be  of  prooi^ioos  nu^tiMle.  TUf  laduccd  ne  to 
exanme  the  ice  Tery  doiely  in  this  qoartert  when,  in  the  fcry  spot 

ftwprfto  ba 


marked  by  the  blink  at  being  the  nairoweaty  the  ice 
in  die  aet  of  oncningi  so  as  to  pennit  our  passing  through  towards  the 
north-west.  At  the  extreniir)^  of  the  first  opening,  or  lake,  there 
was  a  compact  barrier  of  floes*  wherein,  however,  after  a  few  hours 
detention,  we  discovel«d  a  narrow  dubious  channel,  that  eventoally 
conducted  us  bto  the  expanse  of  water  pointied  out  by  reflection  in 
the  atoMsphere.*    p.M, 

'  The  nett  day,  in  latitude  74®.  6',  the  eastern  coast  of  Green* 
land  was  disoovered.  Capt.  S,  gazed  on  it  with  '  intense  inte- 
'  rest,'  and  with  the  hope  of  landing  '  on  some  of  its  pictu- 
'  resque  crags,  where  European  foot  bad  never  trod/  Tlie 
northmost  jp^int  of  the  coast  now  seen,  was  in  the  huitude 
usually  assigned  to  Gale  Hamkes's  land  ;  but  the  longitude,  aa 
accurately  c^culated  by  Capt.  Scoresby,  differs  from  the  vague 
estimate  of  the  best  charts,  about  s^ven  demes,  and  from  the 
atrange  blundering  of  the  charts  published  for  the  use  of  the 
whale-ships,  not  less  than  820  fnik$  of  longitude,  or  nearly 
Jtjurteen  decrees !  The  weather  was  fortunately  so  favourable 
as  to  permit  observations  for  the  longitude  of  the  most  satis** 
factory  kind,  which,  observes  Mr.  S., 

*  enabled  me  to  asceruin  the  exact  effect,  in  a  particular  case,  of  the 
extraordinary  refractive  property  of  the  atmosphere  in  the  Arctic 
Seas,  which,  without  such  proofs,  would  scarcely  have  been  credible. 
The  coast  that  has  just  been  described,  is  in  general  so  bold,  as  to  be 
distinctly  vbible  in  the  ordinary  state  of  the  atmosphere,  at  the 
distance  of  sixty  miles ;  but  on  my  last  voyage  into  these  regions, 
one  part  of  this  coast  was  seen,  when  at  more  than  double  Ma 
distance.  The  particuUirs  were  these :— Towards  the  end  of  July 
1821,  being  among  the  ice  in  latitude  74^  10',  and  longitude,  by 
lunar  observation  and  chronometer,  (which  agreed  to  twentY«two 
minutes  of  longitude,  or  within  six  geographical  miles,)  12»  SO'.  15% 
W.,  land  was  seen  from  the  mast-head  to  the  westward,  occasionally, 
for  three  successive  days.  It  was  so  distinct  and  bold,  that  Captain 
Manbv,  who  accompanied  me  on  that  vojrage,  and  whose  observations 
are  slready  before  the  public,  was  enabled,  at  one  time,  to  take 
atketch  of  it  from  the  deck,  whilst  I  took  a  similar  sketch  ftroro  the 
mast-head,  which  is  preserved  in  my  journal  of  that  year.  The  land 
at  that  time  nearest  to  us  was  WoUaston  Foreland,  which,  bv  my  late 
surveys,  proves  to  lie  in  latitude  74^  25'  (the  middle  part  of  it),  and 
longitude  19^  50':  the  distance,  therefore,  must  have  been  at 
least  190  miles.  But  Home's  Foreland,  in  2P  W.  longitude,  dis* 
tinguished  by  two  remarkable  hummocks  at  its  extremities,  was  also 
seen;  its  distance,  by  calculation,  founded  on  astronomical  obser- 
vacions,  being  140  geographical,  or  160  English  miles.    In  an  or- 
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dinanr  state  of  the  atmosphere  (tuppoaing  the  reAadiatt  t»b»aoe» 
twelfth  of  the  distanceX  any  land  to  have  been  virible  fima  4  M^ 
mast-head,  an  hundred  feet  high,  at  the  distanee  of  14<^wflei,  -rimH 
have  been  at  least  two  naati<»l  miles,  or  12,000  feet  iB.devallai; 
but  a»  the  land  in  question  is  not  more  than  3500  feet  in  altitade;  (tf 
estimation,)  there  most  have  been  an  extraordinary  efcot  of  imri> 
tion  equal  to  8500  feet.  Now,  the  angle  correspondioff  urMh  aa 
altitude  of  8500  feet,  and  a  distance  of  140  milea»  is  Sv  47''#  tftt 
value  of  the  extraordinary  refraction,  at  the  time  the  land  wet  tfcoi 
seen ;  or»  calculating  in  the  proportion  of  the  distanoe,  whioh  b  the 
most  usual  manner  of  estimating  the  refraction,  it  amomteJ  Is 
one-fourth  of  the  arch  of  distance,  instead  of  one^twelfth,  the  Bcaa 
quantity. 

<  That  land  was  seen  under  these  circumstances  there  cannot  be 
a  doubt ;  for  it  was  observed  to  be  in  the  same  positionf  and  nodv 
a  similar  form,  on  the  I8th,  23d,  24th,  and  25th  July  1821,  when  Ae 
ship  was  in  longitude  from  \2^  SO',  to  IP  50'  W ,  and  on  the  5Bd 
it  remained  visible  for  twenty-four  hours  together ;  and  though  oAea 
changing  its  appearance,  b^  the  varying  influence  of  tfae  nmtttioBy 
it  constantly  preserved  a  uniformity  of  position,  and  general  aimflarilf 
of  character.  In  my  journal  of  this  day,  I  find  I  have  obafliia4 
that  my  doubts  about  the  reality  of  the  land  were  now  eating 
removed,  siiice,  with  a  telescope,  from  the  mast-head,  **  hilb,  ddkb 
patches  of  snow,  and  masses  of  naked  rock,  could  be  satiafiiiltoiily 
traced,  during  four  and  twenty  hours  successively."  This-extiik 
ordinary  effect  of  refraction,  therefore,  I  conceive  to  be  fully  esta* 
blished.'    pp.  106— 108. 

The  wary  and  accurate  habits  of  this  intelligent obBerrer,phce 
the  correctness  of  these  facts  beyond  dispute.  Other  cuiioni 
instances  of  the  effects  of  refraction  are  described,  and  aevertl 
of  the  plates  represent  some  of  the  most  singular  phenomena. 
The  level  ice  in  the  distance  assumed  at  such  times  the  most 
grotesque  forms :  towers,  spires,  and  minarets  rose  on  the  hor 
rizon,  and,  in  many  places,  were  reflected  in  the  atmospheit 
at  several  minutes  elevation.  When  the  coast  view  was  under 
tlic  influence  of  unequal  refraction,  the  effects  were  extrem^ 
sii.gnlar :  they  frequently  present  the  aspect 


*  of  an  extensive  ancient  city,  abounding  with  the  ruins  of  .< 
obelisks,  churches,  and  monuments,  with  other  large  and  conspicuoil 
buildings.  Some  of  the  hills  oAcn  appear  to  be  Burmoontra  with 
turrets,  battlements,  spires,  and  pinnacles ;  while  others,  sufajecls4 
to  another  kind  of  refraction,  exhibit  large  masses  of  rock,  apparaiCh 
suspended  in  the  air,  at  a  considerable  elevation  above  ine  scfM 
termination  of  the  mountains  to  which  they  refer.  The  whole  .txhi* 
bition  is  frequently  a  grand  and  interesting  phantasmagoria.  Scarachf 
is  the  appearance  of  any  object  fully  examined  and  detenaaeoi 
before  it  changes  into  something;  else.  It  is,  perhaps,  alternately 
a  castle,  a  cuthcdrul :  or  an  obelisk  :  tlien  expanding  and 
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irith  the  adjoiniii^  mountains,  it  unites  the  intermediate  Talleya^ 
hough  they  may  Be  miles  in  width,  by  a  bridge  of  a  single  arch  of 
he  most  msgQi6cent  appearance/    pp.  166»  7. 

When  vesaela  were  in  sight,  they  assumed  the  most  g^o- 
;esqne  appearances.  The  hulk  were  expanded  into  castles*  or 
he  sails  lengthened  into  columns ;  the  image,  sometimes 
loubled,  was  seen  in  the  air  inyerted ;  and  on  one  occasion, 
writea  Captain  Scoresby,  when 

the  night  was  beautifully  fine,  and  the  air  quite  mild,  the  atmos- 
)here,  in  consequence  of  the  warmth,  being  in  a  highly  refractire 
(tate,  a  great  many  curioas  appearances  were  presented  by  the  land 
md  icebern.  The  most  extraordinary  effect  of  this  state  of  the  at- 
Dotphere,  howerer,  was  the  diitioct  inverted  image  o^  a  ship  in  the 
dear  ricy,  over  the  middle  of  the  large  bay  or  iulet  before  mentioned* 
—the  sbip  itself  being  entirely  beyond  the  horizon.  Appearances  of 
:hi8  kind  I  have  before  noticed,  but  the  peculiarities  of  this  were,— 
;he  perfection  of  the  image,  and  the  great  distance  of  the  vessel  that 
t  represented.  It  was  so  extremely  well  defined,  that  when  examined 
)ritlv-a  telescope  by  Dollond,  I  could  distinguish  every  sail,  the  gene- 
ral **  rig  of  the  ship,'*  and  its  particular  character ;  insomuch  that  I 
^nfidently  pronounced  it  to  be  my  father's  ship,  the  Fame,  which  it 
ifterwards  proved  to  be; — though,  on  comparing  notes  with  my 
father,  I  found  that  our  relative  position  at  the  time  gave  our  distance 
Trorai  one  anoflrer  very  aearly  thirty  miles,  being  about  sev^teen 
miles  beyond  the  horison,  and  some  leagues  beyond  the  limit  of  di- 
rect visioii.  I  was  so  struck  by  the  peculiarity  of  the  circumstance, 
tliat  I  mentioned  it  to  the  officer  of  the  watch,  stating  my  full  con- 
rictlen  that  the  Fame  was  then  cruizing  in  the  neighbouring  inlet.' 

pp.  139,  9a 

J-ttObC  20th  w-as  a  day  of  calamity.  Whales  were  seen  ;  the 
boafta  were  despatched  in  pursuit,  but  withorut  success ;  and 
when  the  last  two  returned,  it  was  found  that  one  of  the  har«p 
pooner»,  '  a  fine,  active  fellow/  was  drowned.  He  had  struck 
a  fish,  and  was  stoopingr  to  adjust  the  line  whioh  had  been 
drawn  oat  of  its  place,  when  at  this  moment  his  arm  became 
entangled,  and  he  was  instantaneously  drawn  under  the  water. 
The  only  man  o(  the  boat's  crew,  wno  actually  witnessed  the 
circumstance,  '  observed,  that  it  was  so  exceedingly  quick, 
'  that  although  his  eye  was  upou  him  at  the  instant*  he  could 
'  scarcely  distinguish  the  object  as  it  disappeared.'  This  un- 
fortunate event  marred  the  whole  business.  The  fish  which 
Dfught  have  been  secured,  escaped,  and  otliers  which  appeared 
>f  easy  seizure,  succeeded  in  getting  away;  while  several 
ihips  within  sieht  were  observed  to  make  captures,  and  one 
breign  vessel  hoisted  the  mortifying  signal  of  a  *  full  ship* 
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On  the  23rd  they  were  more  fortunate,  and  obttoned  £  "^ivlif^ 
'  able  prize.* 

July  24th  was  the  date  of  Capt  Scoresby's  first  landhig  m 
this  dreary  coasts  hitherto  unknown  to  Europeans*  The  Ind- 
scape  was  interesting  only  to  scientific  observers,  bat  avidenett 
of  occasional  residence  were  found  in  Esquimaux  Inita  sad 
fragments  of  rude  manufacture.  Similar  traces  wem  msuM 
at  other  places  where  the  boats  were  sent  on  shore ;  and  aft  oas 
spot,  they  discovered  the  remains  of  a  hamlet,  oooaiatiqg 
of  the  regular  Esquimaux  excavations,  with  undergronnd 
sages  in  the  declivity  of  the  elevation  on  which  the  hnta 
constructed.  Graves  and  human  bones  were  found  in  the 
vicinity.  Near  the  dwellings,  the  groimd  was  Inxnriaatiy 
covered  with  grass  ;  and  at  some  distance  inland,  waa 
siderable  tracts  *  of  as  fine  meadow  land  as  could  ba 

England.'    Mr.  Scoresby,  in  the  true  spirit  of 


complains  heavily,  that  the  sailors,  having  succeeded  in  hshliig 
a  fire,  cooked  and  devoured  sundry  fine  specimena  of  aaeks^ 
partridges,  &c.,  instead  of  preserving  them  as  scientific  speei* 
mens.  He  was  much  assisted  in  his  explanations  by  his  hAm^ 
and  by  Capt.  Lloyd,  of  the  Trafalgar. 

Having  quitted  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  the  ooaalia 
quest  of  whales,  without  success,  it  was  resolved  by  the  cv- 
tains  of  the  three  vessels,  to  stand  again  in  shoTi,  aAm 
gave  a  fresh  opportunity  for  observation.  In  one  of  his  sa- 
cursions,  Mr.  Scoresby  was  in  considerable  danger.  Ha  hsd 
scrambled  up  a  chasm  between  two  *  prodigious  pinaaelsi/ 
with  the  soil  and  stones  giving  way  at  every  step  ha  tooL 


<  At  the  top,  I  expected  to  find  at  least  some  portion  of  9aX 

that  I  hoped  would  repay  roe  bv  its  productions,  for  the  ha 

exploit  into  which  my  anxiety  for  tpeciroens  of  minerals,  filiBM^ 

aoimsls,  had  unexpectedly  betrayed  me.  But,  to  my  suipriss^  As 
top  proved  to  be  a  ridge  (with  the  sea  on  both  sides)  nanower  sad 
sharper  than  the  top  of  the  highest  pitched  roof.  Here  In 
a  few  minutes,  seated  on  the  ridge,  with  a  leg  over  esch  sida» 
to  the  water,  under  two  terrific  vertical  pinmuiles,  between  twa 
three  hundred  feet  in  elevation.  These  actually  vibrated  idUh  ihi 
force  of  the  wind,  and  appeared  altogether  so  shattered  md  aasbMlb' 
that  I*  was  astonishing  how  they  remained  erect.  I  was  fiir  flniai  bslw 
at  esse  in  sucli  a  threatening  situation,  and  therefore  made  a  hii^ 
retreat,  by  sliding  down  the  side  opposite  to  that  1^  whiok  I  hal 
ascended,  a  good  deal  rejoiced  to  fina  that  this,  being  less  ~ 
not  so  dangerously  interrupted  by  precipices,  afforded  a  i 
descent  than  the  other.'    p.  250. 

On  the  night  of  the  12th  of  August,  the  ships  were  in  cii^ 
cumstances  of  extreme  peril.    The  Baffin  and  the  Fama 
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Itttricated  by  admrnUe  aeamanship,  by  crowding  cantas  in  li 

i''^^  g<^c  I  but  tbe  Trafalgar  was  embayed  by  one  erroneous 

iBian<»ttTre>  and  in  the  morning  was  closely  beset.    It  was  by 

|m    striking   interposition    of   Divine  Providence^  tbat  Capt. 

iScoresby  was  enaoled  to  extricate  his  ship.    He  had  retired  to 

\  rest  after  a  most  exhausting  day,  and  started  from  a  perturbed 

f  slumber  on  perceiving— audi  is  the  effect  of  habitual  vigilance — 

I  that  tha  vessel  was  twice  tacked  within  five  minutes ;  and  by 

f  liis  personal  directions  and  efforts,  the  whole  of  their  subse- 

.  quent  manoeuvres  were  regulated.    On  this  promptitude  turned* 

possibly  the  personal  safety  of  the  crew,  certainly  the  ultimate 

racoess  of  the  voyage,  since  the  delay  of  a  few  minutes  more 

jroulfl  have  endangered  the  whole. 

After  a  cruize  thus  marked  by  disaster,  disappointment, 
enterprise^  and  partial  success,  Captain  Sooresby  resolved  on 
persevering  in  this  quarter,  the  only  one  where  a  possibility  of 
mrther  acquisition  remained,  until  the  latest  period  of  the 
aeason.  In  this  determination  he  was  partly  influenced  by 
Hke  situation  of  the  Fame  and  the  Trafalgar,  both  *  beset'  in  his 
^immediate  neighbourhood.  He  was  amply  rewarded  for  his 
resolution,  by  encountering,  on  the  15th  of  August,  a  '  run  of 
*  fish/  of  which  his  harpooners  struck  five,  and  captured  three : 
^^  their  united  value  was  not  less  than  £2,100,  thus,  exultingly 


I  -      .     - 

the  latter  had  been  in  great  danger.    The  perils  of  the  voyage 

I  had  not,  however,  yet  ceased,  and  on  the  23rd  of  August,  a 

heavy  gale  placed  the  ship  in  circumstances  of  imminent 

f  hazard.    Several  icebergs  drove  directly  towards  the  vessel. 

I  The  first 

■  *  passed  within  a  few  feet  of  the  rudder;  and,  when  at  a  very  little 
'jfatancet  divided  into  two»  and  both  parts  upaet  with  a  terrible  com- 
'  asoiion.    Had  it  broken  agahist  the  wipy  its  effects  mi^t  have  been 
'  Jtostructive,    The  fragility  of  icebergs,  at  this  seaion,  is  wdl  known, 
and  their  liabfli^  to  bresk  and  turn  over,  quite  notorious.    In  the 
summer  of  18S1,  the  captain  of  a  whaler  that  had  been  wrecked  in 
Baffin's  Bsy,  wishing  to  mske  himself  useful  in  the  ship  that  he  hsd 
fled  to  for  refuge,  orored  to  ssiist.in  fixing  an  anchor  in  an  ice-berg, 
to  which  it  was  expedient  thst  the  ship  should  be  made  fiut     He  was 
accompanied  by  a  sailor  to  the  berg,  and  began  to  make  a  hole  for^ 
the  reception  of  the  ice-anchor ;  but  almost  the  first  blow  tbat  he 
flCmck  with  the  axe,  occssioned  an  instantaneous  fent  of  the  mass  of 
Ice  throueh  the  middle,  and  the  two  portions  fell  in  ooposite  direc* 
tions.    The  captaio,  aware  of  his  danger,  the  instant  the  ice  began 
to  move,  ran  up  the  division  on  which  he  was  situated,  in  ^the  con- 
trary direction  of  its  revolution,  and  fortunately  succeeded  in  balanc- 
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ing  Iiimself  on  the  changeable  ainainit  until  it  attained  an  equilft 
But  his  companion  Icli  bc-tweeo  the  tvo  masses,  and  vould  pro 
have  been  instantly  crushed  or  suffocated,  had  not  ihc  eiHux  of  i 

Eroduced  by  the  rising  of  Uio  submerged  parts  of  the  ice,  hi 
iin  from  bctitrecn  tliuui,  almost  alungeide  of  a  boat  that  was  v 
near  the  place/  pp.  300,  1. 

Two  others  came  in  contact  with  the  Baffin  ;  the  first 
out  doincT  anv  ininrv,  aiuJ  the  latter  with  but  slifjht  du 
The  scene  which  followed,  was  of  a  most  alamimg  kind ; 
but  for  its  extreme  lencrth,  we  would  cite  the  whole  passa 
a  striking  exam])le  of  coolness,  skill,  and  perseverance, 
ship  was  moored  to  a  •  floe,'  or  large  sheet  of  ice,  of  dd 
though  extensive  dimensions  ;  and  two  others  made  th« 
pearance,  bearing  down  upon  her  from  different  quarten. 
prevent  their  first  crush,  a  large  piece  of  ice  was,  liy  met 
a  hawser,  warped  into  such  a  situation  as  to  interposie  bet 
the  masses  on  their  approximation ;  and  the  last  menti 
iceberg  having  '  jilaced  itself  across  the  bows,'  appar 
presented  an  additional  security.  All  these  arranseo 
were,  however,  rendered  ineffectual  by  a  sudden  and  uoiTon 
change  in  the  motion  of  the  floes.  Tlie  iceberg  was  t 
back  upon  the  vessel,  forcing  it  upon  a  *  broad  tongue,  or 
'  under  water,'  of  the  floe,  until  she  was  fairly  a -ground 
the  ice. 

<  When  the  pressure  ceased,  we  found  that  the  ship  had  riai 
or  eight  feet  forward,  and  about  two  fcut  abaft. 

*  The  floe  on  the  starboard  side  was  about  a  mile  in  diameter 
forty  feet  in  thickness,  having  a  regular  wall-side  of  solid  ice,  fiv 
in  height  above  the  sea  ;  on  the  tongue  of  this  the  ship  was  grou 
The  iceberg  on  the  larboard  side  was  about  twenty  feet  high,  an 
in  contact  with  the  railing  at  the  hows,  and  with  the  gun-vaJ 
channel-bends  amidshipS'  This  berg  was  connected  witli  a  bi 
floes  to  the  westward,  several  leagues  in  bread tli.  The  onlf 
place  was  directly  astern,  where  a  small  intLTstice  and  vein  of 
was  produce<l,  by  the  intervention  of  the  bergs.  Any  human  c» 
for  our  extrication,  from  such  a  situation,  was  now  in  vain  ;  tl» 
beini;  firmly  cradled  upbn  the  tongues  of  ice,  which  sustains 
weight.  Ever}'  instant  we  were  apprehensive  of  her  total  destro 
but  the  extraordinary  disposition  of  the  ice  bcneadi  her,  ws 
means  of  her  preservuticn.  The  force  exerted  upon  the  shi 
place  her  in  such  a  situation,  must  evidently  have  been  very  ▼> 
Two  or  three  sharp  cracks  were  heard  at  the  time  the  ship  was  I 
and  a  piece  of  plank,  which  proved  to  be  part  o\'  the  fislse  keei 
torn  otf  und  flodted  up  by  the  bows :  but  no  serious  injurj  w\ 
discovered.  Our  situation,  however,  was  at  this  time  almost  ai 
gemus  and  painful »  immediate  hazard  of  our  lives  excepted,  «< 
Mble.     Every  moment  threatened  us  with  shipwreck;  while  the  r 
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■  of  the  Btorro^— the  heavy  bewildering  Mi  of  sleet  and  soow^^^^toA 
i  the  circumstance  of  every  man  on  board  being  wet  to  the  skin,  ren« 
k  dered  the  prospect  of  oar  having  to  take  refuge  on  the  ice  most  dis^ 
ki  tressiog.    Our  only  hope  of  safety  in  such  a  calamity,  was  the  sup- 

■  posed  proximity  of  the  Fame.     Yet  we  well  knew  that  ^e  must  also 
be  in  danger;  and,  perhaps,  in  a  situation  as  bad  as  our  own.* 

-  ♦  *  *  *  ♦ 

-.       '  We  remained  in  this  state  of  anxiety  and  apprehension  about 
?  two  hours.    On  the  one  liand,  we  feared  the  calamity  of  shipwreck  ; 
^  on  the  other,  in  case  of  her  preservation,  we  looked  forward  to  im* 
1  mense  difficultie8»  before  the  ship  so  6rmly  grounded  could  be  got 
I  iifloat.    WhUe  I  walked  the  deck  under  a  variety  of  conflicting  feel- 
f  logs,  produced  by  the  anticipation  of  probable  events,  and  under  the 
r  aowmnizing  influence  natural  to  a  situation  of  extreme  peril,  I  was 
F  suddenly  aroused  by  another  squeeze  of  the  ice,  indicated  by  the 
,    cracking  of  the  ship  and  the  motion  of  the  berg,  which  seemed  to 
mark  the  moment  or  destruction.  But  the  goodness  of  the  Almightt 
proved  better  to  us  than  our  fears.    This  renewed  pressure,  by  a  sin- 
gular  and  striking  providence,  was  the  means  or  our  preservation. 
The  nip  took  the  ship  about  the  bows,  where  it  was  received  on  a 
part  rendered  prodigiously  strong  by  its  arched  form,  and  the  thick- 
ness of  the  interior  **  fortifications."    It  acted  like  the  propulsion  of 
a  round  body  squeezed  between  the  fingers,  driving  the  ship  astern, 
and  projecting  her  dear  of  all  the  ice,  fairly  afloat,  with  a  velocity 
equal  to  that  of  her  first  launching  ! 

*  Fortunately  the  ropes  and  anchors  held  until  her  stem-way  was 

overcome.  As  soon  as  she  was  brought  up,  our  attention  was  instantly 

I    turned  to  more  dangers ;  and  our  previous  state  of  anxious  inaciion 

instantly  gave  place  to  the  most  persevering  and  vigorous  exertions 

i    for  our  preservation/  pp.  305 — 8. 

Behind  them  was  a  clear  '  vein'  of  water  ;  but  tbe  ice  was 
rapidly  closing  in,  and  every  thing  depended  on  dropping*  to 
leeward  with  sufficient  velocity,  since  there  was  no  room  to 
swing  the  ship  round  so  as  to  get  under  way.  Not  a  moment 
was  to  be  lost;  and  if  the  ropes  or  anchors  had  given  way  under 
the  strain,  wreck  was  nearly  certain.  Tbe  two  nearest  points 
were  cleared  at  the  moment  when  they  had  closed  within  two 
or  three  feet  of  the.  ship's  breadth.    In  five  minutes  afterwards^ 


«    € 


To  drop  a  ship  is  a  nautical  phrase,  expressive  of  the  operation 
of  removing  under  the  simple  action  of  the  wind,  by  veering  out  the 
ropes  by  which  the  ship  is  moored.  Thus,  in  the  present  example, 
the  wind,  blowing  directly  down  the  channel  betwixt  the  two  floes 
where  the  ship  was  moored,  forced  her  to  leeward  along  the  channel, 
whenever  tlie  ropes  were  slacked.'  p.  308. 
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they  dashed  together,  forcing  up  under  the  tretnendous  presn*? 
some  hundreds  of  tons  of  ice.  Before  the  rope  and  oawMn 
could  be  ditiengagedy  two  other  points  of  the  revolving  ice  tf 
peared  astern,  rapidly  approaching  each  other. 

*  Remaining  where  we  were»  though  but  for  five  minutes^  wai  ii 
evitable  shipwreck ;  and  to  trust  to  the  strength  of  a  warp  of  §■! 
inches  circumference,  the  only  mooring  rope  we  had  now  at  coa 
mand,  affi>rded  but  small  hope  of  a  better  fate ;  (or,  in  tlie  evcats 
the  ship  breaking  adrift,  as  there  was  not  breadth  between  the  tm 
to  swing,  she  must  fall  astern  with  such  a  shock  against  die  ioe,a 
could  scarcely  fail  to  be  destructive.    Possible  safety,  howeter,  «■ 

Jireferred  to  certain  destruction.    We  now  slacked  astern  by  the  way 
astened  to  the  second  hawser,  which,  to  our  astonishnient  and  d^ 
lifiht,  sustained  the  prodigious  strain ;  and  although  it  was  not  Ofstk 
of  bringine  the  ship  up,  yet  it  so  far  resisted  her  velocityy  that  at  ik 
moment  when  it  came  to  an  end,  a  hawser,  that  was  meanwhile  badei 
on  board,  was  fastened  to  another  anchor  placed  for  its  attacfanec 
whereby  the  motion  astern  was  suspended.    On  this   occastos,  n 
again  escaped  the  nip  by  only  three  or  four  feet,  and  the  floes  caa 
in  contact  with  unabated  violence,  scarcely  a  ship's  length  shcid. 
But  more  and    more   approximatine  points  appearing  astern,  «c 
dropped  the  ship  the  whole  length  of  our  last  hawaer,  with  the  haii 
of  avoiding  them ;  but  it  only  carried  us  clear  of  the  first    wt 
were  then  brought  to  a  stand  :  for  the  otlier  hairsers  and  wan,  ton- 
ing a  continuous  line  of  700  yards  in  length,  got  eotangiedf  Sii 
nipped  by  the  floes,  so  that  we  were  under  the  necessity  of  sUpw 
the  end  and  fastening  it  to  tlie  ice.    As  we  liad  now  oo  rope  left  a 
sufficient  strength  with  which  to  shift  the  hawser,  bur  progress  vooii 
have  been  suspended,  and  our  previous  exertions  rendered  nogatorji 
had  we  not  brought  into  use  a  small  mooring  chain  that  was  fiatu- 
nately  at  hand.    Before  the  hawser  was  again  fastened,  however,  tbc 
hook  of  the  chain  broke,  and  the  ship  was  entirely  adrift.    Boc '% 
providentially  happened,  that  the  people  who  were  on  the  ice,  haviiy 
seized  upon  the  end  of  the  hawser,  were  enabled  to  cast  it  over » 
anchor  tiiat  an  officer  was  engaged  in  setting,  at  ihe  very  last  noaKSt 
tliat  could  have  served  for  our  preservation!     The  severe  smis 
to  which  this  hawser  was  subjected,  broke  one  of  its  strands,  sal 
called  for  the  instant  renewal  of  the  chain.    This  was  a  moat  aanw 
escspe ;  but  there  was  another  that  succeeded,  which  was  cmiaDy 
strikmg.     When  slacking  astern  by  the  liawser,  the  ship  swung  usBf" 
side  the  eastern  floe  into  a  little  bight,  and  the  rudder  imfbrtansi^ 
caught  behind  a  point  which  projected  some  feet  to  windward*    The 
floes  were  so  nearly  close,  that  we  had  not  time  to  heave  aheadv  had 
this  measure  been  practicable  under  such  a  storm.     We  were  in  a 
state  of  extreme  jeopardy.      One  of  the  after-saib  was  inststf ly 
loosed,  and  hauled  over  to  the  starboard  quarter ;  tlie  action  of  ikiik 
happily  coinciding  with  a  momentary  dimmution  of  the  wind,  wbsa 
the  tension  of  the  ropes  drew  the  ship  ahead,  turned  her  stem  ckar 
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of  the  point.    We  instantly  dadced  astern  and  dropped  beynmd  thb 
danger,  pp.  909---S11. 

Other  obstacles  of  equal  magnitude  were  overcome  by  the 
same  skill  and  perseverance,  though  many  of  the  mancaavrea 
were  effected  by  means  of  a  douotful  chain  and  a  stranded 
rope»  the  wind  blowing  such  a  hurricane  that  a  speaking^rum* 
pet  would  scarcely  carry  the  voice  from  the  companion  to  the 
windlass.  The  narrow  channel  down  which  the  Baffin  dropped, 
was  a  mile  in  length,  and  there  was  not  in  it  a  single  intc^rval 
where  a  delay  of  ten  minutes  would  not  have  caused  the  ship 
to  be  crushed  to  splinters.  The  floes  between  which  she  wa^ 
entangled,  were  in  a  state  of  counter-revolution,  j^rinding 
asainst  each  other  in  opposite  directions,  like  a  pair  of  coggeed 
wneek ;  nor  waa  any  respite  obtained  until  their  rotatory  mo« 
tion  had  ceasecl. 

We  have  little  room  for  comment  on  the  general  results  of 
this  interesting  voyage ;  nor,  in  fact,  does  anv  seem  called  for 
beyond  the  general  statements  which  we  nave  given.  Mr* 
Scoresby  has  made  a  regular  survey  of  a  large  extent  of  un- 
known coast ;  he  has  examined  its  productions,  mineral,  vege* 
table,  and  animal ;  he  has  proved  at  least  its  occasional  aoce»« 
sibility  ;  and  he  has  ascertained  the  existence  of  human  resi- 
dents, as  well  as  the  probable  dissimilarity  of  some  of  theif 
habits  from  those  of  the  Esquimaux. 

We  have  still  to  add  to  the  detail  of  disaster,  an  event  which 
took  place  towards  the  close  of  the  voyage.  After  having,  on 
the  30th  of  August,  passed  through  the  *  sea-stream*  of  ice^ 
and  spread  their  canvas  joyously  for  their  homeward  courae, 
on  the  11th  of  September,  the  Baffin's  crew  were  exposed,  on 
a  lee-shore,  to  a  teurful  storm  ;  '  by  far  the  heaviest,'  writes 
Captain  Scoresby, '  I  ever  encountered.' 

<  No  water  had  yet  been  shipoed,  though  the  tremendous  sea  iba^ 
was  running,  was  received  upon  tne  ship's  quarter,  or  beam,  being  in 
a  direction  of  all  others  the  most  dangerous.  A  fatal  wave^  however,  • 
at  length  struck  the  quarter,  with  tremendous  violence,  and  throwing 
op  a  vast  weight  of  water,  carried  along  with  it,  in  its  passase  across 
the  deck,  one  of  our  harpooners,  or  principal  officers  (who,  along 
with  several  others,  was  employed  on  tne  weather-rail  endeavouring 
Xo  secure  one  of  the  boats  hanging  over  the  side)  quite  over  the  hea£ 
of  his  companions^  and  swept  lum  overboard  I  Most  of  the  craw 
bains  under  water  at  the  same  time,  his  loss  was  not  known  until  he 
was  discovered  Just  passing  under  the  sliip's  stem,  but  out  of  reach, 
ftnd  lying  apparently  insensible  upon  the  wave.  He  was  only  seen 
for  a  few  seconds,  and  then  disappeared  for  ever. 

*  For  some  minutes,  it  was  not  known  who  the  sufferer  was.   Every 
>ne  was  greatly  distressed ;  and  each,  in  his  anxious  exclamations,  re« 
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vmled  hit  ftan  for  his  friend.  «<  It  is  Shidds^  Jade.''  cries  one. 
**  Koy'^  Replies  a  roice  of  feeling  self-congratulalionf  **  I  an  herai'-rr 
<«  It  is  Jack  O'Neill/'  exdaims  another;— <«  Aye,  poor  felloir,<-4t  ii 
Jack  O'Neill.'*  But  a  dripping  stupor-struck  sulor^  diiwl^g  by  die 
weather-ndl,  comes  aft  at  the  moment,  and  replies,  "  No^  If.  an  bera.!* 
After  a  pause  of  suspense,  one  adds,  "  It  is  Chambanu'*— ^  Ah  I  il 
must  he  Sam  Chambers,"  cries  another ;  and  no  voice  contaidicaBi 
the  a8sertion,-^for  his  voice,  poor  suffiarer,  was  dreadk  diobad  wilk 
Uie  waters,  and  his  spirit  had  fled  to  meet  its  God  I  HappBTbe  was 
an  excellent  man ;  and  there  was  no  doubt  with  those  wlHi  knew  hb 
habitual  piety,  and  consistency  of  conduct,  that  he  was  prepand  to 
die.  His  conduct,  in  every  case,  was  worthy  of  his  proreasim;  adl 
was  a  sufficient  proof,  if  such  proof  could  be  necessaryt  tbat  nJBgmt 
when  real,  gives  confidence  and  courage  to  the  sailor,  ratbar  tfan 
de9tro3's  his  hardihood  and  bravery.  He  was  always  one  of  tbe  fbce* 
most  in  a  post  of  danger,  and  met  with  his  death  in^an  ezooaed  nlaap 
tion,  to  which  duty  Cfuled,  where  he  had  voluntarily  posted  bfaeadC* 

pp.  17*— W7. 

The  conclusion  of  the  journal  is  most  affecting.  Wbea 
Captain  Scoresby  reached  port,  he  was  stunned  by  tbe  unex- 
pected news  of  the  death  of  his  beloved  wife.  Our  readen 
will  be  at  no  loss  to  conceive  bow  so  severe  a  blow  vrould  dEBect 
a  man  such  as  these  pages  have  described. 


Art.  V.  Matins  and  Veners  .•  with  Hymns  and  occasional  DevoCioesl 
Pieces.  By  John  Bowring.  Foolscap  8vo.  pp,  S56.  Moe  8fc 
London.  1625. 

I^R...  Bo  wring's  elegant  and  spirited  tranalationa  firooa  tb^ 
T^-^  Russian  and  the  Spanish,  entitle  him  to  a  bigher .  rank 
is^on^  the  poeta  of  the  day,  than  be  would  have  obtained  by 
his  onginal  compositions.  The  public. are  under  ftbligntiopa  to 
bim  for  having  enlarged  the  range  of  our  literature,  hj  tbe  new 
province  of  which  be  has,  as  it  were,  taken  posaesaion  in  tba 
name  of  his  countiv.  He  has  struck  put  a  new  path  for  fila- 
rary  enterprise ;  ana  though  the  field  upon  w^icb  b6  bsM  eav 
tered,  is  a  very  limited  one,  his  importations  are  of  a  bi|^ 
interesting  character.  Mr.  Bowring's  talents  seem  to  Qui^y 
bim  more  especially  to  succeed  in  poetical  tmnalation.. ,  Ha  has 
^reat  facility  and  command  of  language,  great  deztesitf  of 
imitation,  and  versatility  of  mind,  together  with  no  rindl 
portion  of  poetic  feeling.  But  the  instances  are  very  lar^  in 
which  an  able  translator  has  distinguished  himself  as  an  oirigi* 
nal  poet.  The  habit,  and  perhaps  the  turn  of  mind,  required 
and  exercised  in  translation,  is  not  favourable  to  tbe  cultivation 
of  the  self-dependent  power  of  thinking  and  the  native  sources 
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t/t  p6e^c  (Amotion.  Pope  can  scarcely  be  admkled  to  be  ail 
exception^  for  his  Iliaaid  an  original  poem^  rather  than  a 
translation.  As  a  translation,  it  is  a  failure.  The.  Author  of 
the  best  poetical  version  in  thie  English  language,  the  Trans- 
lator of  Dante^  is  unknown  as  an  original  poet ;  and  from  die 
heaviness  of  his  prose,  we  should  not  expect  him  to  succeed  in 
a  diflferent  walk  of  composition.  To  excel  as  an  engraver,  re- 
quires genius,  not  less  than. to  succeed  as  a  painter^  but  genius 
of  a  dmerent  kind ;  and  so  it  is  with  respect  to  poetical  tran- 
scripts of  the  designs  of  others.  The  translator,  like  the  en- 
tfraver^  deservedly  ranks  as  an  artist;  and  when  we  consider 
how  extMnely  few  are  the  instances  of  success  in  this  species 
of  composition,  we  can  scarcely  consider  as  inferior,  though 
confessedly  different!  the  talent  which  the  art  required. 

The  present  volume  is  df  that  mixed  character  which  belongs 
equally  to  the  departments  of  poetry  and  theology.  Its  Author 
would  not  be  satisfied,  nor  could  we  satisfy  ourselves,  were 
We  to  treat  it  simply  as  poetry^    These  Hymns,  he  tells  us, 

*  were  not  writteb  in  the  pursuit  of  fame  or  literary  tHqnph.  Tbey 
arc  full  of  borrowed  images,  of  thoughts  and  feelings  excited  less  by 
my  own  contemplations  than  by  the  writings  of  others.  I  have  not 
sought  to  be  original.  To  be  useful  is  my  ambition — that  obtained,  t 
am  indiffisrent  to  the  rest.' 

In  reviewing  wotks  of  taste,  it  is  H  rule  which  we  are  not 
awal«  that  we  can  be  accused  of  violating,  to'  know  nothing 
of  the  Author^s  private  sentiments,  either  political  or  religious, 
beyond  what  appears  in  his  performance.  And  had  not  Mr. 
Bowring  come  oefore  us  as  a  hymn-writer,  we  should  not  have 
felt  it  to  be  our  business  to  take  cognizance  of  his  theological 
opinions.  But,  in  this  volume,  he  stands  prominehtiV  forward 
as  the  poet  of  Unitari^nism ;  and  its  litelrary  merits  become  H 
quite  subordinate  consideration,  when  we  view  it  as  the  anoma- 
lous product  and  rare  specimen  of  Unitarian  devotion.  The 
impression  it  has  left  on  our  minds,  is  painfully  decisive.  Be- 
fore, however,  we  offer  any  remarks  on  these  compositions^ 
we  shall  enable  our  leaders  to  judge  of  them  hy  a  few  speci- 
mens. 

The  Matins  .and  Vespets  consist  of  a  series  of  morning  and 
evening hyntns,  or  addresses  to  the  Deity,  for  four  weeks; 
each  week  being  a  different  season.  We  take  the  following 
from  the  first  week :  it  is  headed,. '  Tuesday  Morning.' 

*  When  the  arousing  call  of  Mom 
Bresiuo'er  the  hills,  and  day  new  bom 
Comes  smiling  from  the  putple  East, 

N  2 
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And  the  pure  streams  of  liquid  l»ht 
Ba^e  all  the  earth— renew'd  and  oright. 
Uprising  from  its  dream  of  rest-— 

*  O  how  delightful  then,  how  sweet. 
Again  to  feel  life's  pulses  beat ; 
Again  life's  kindly  warmth  to  prove ; 
To  drink  anew  of  pleasure's  spring ; 
Again  our  matin  song  to  sing 

To  the  great  Cause  of  light  and  love. 

*  To  Him,  whom  comet*  planet»  star^ 
Sun,  moon,  in  their  sweet  courses  far. 
Praise  in  eternal  homage  meet ; 
While  Uiousand  choirs  of  seraphs  bring 
Their  sounding  harps  of  gokU-and  fling 
Their  crowns  of  glory  at  his  feet. 

'  Thou  1  who  didst  wake  me  first  from  nought^ 
And  lead  my  heaven-aspiring  thought 
To  some  faint,  feeble  glimpse  of  l%ee : 
Thou  1  who  didst  touch  my  slumbering  heart 
With  Thy  own  hand — and  didst  impart 
A  portion  of  Thy  deity : 

'  O  teach  me,  Father !  while  I  feel 
The  impress  of  Thy  glorious  seal — 
And  whence  I  came— and  whither  tend : 
Teach  me  to  live — to  act — to  be 
Worthy  my  origin,  and  Thee, 
And  worthy  my  immortal  end. 

<  O  not  in  vain  to  me  be  given 

The  joys  of  earth — the  hopes  of  heaven  i 

O  not  m  vain  may  I  receive 

My  master's  talents^  but,  subdued 

And  tutored  bv  the  soul  of  good, 

To  God — to  bliss— to  viituelivc ! 

*  Heaven's  right-lined  path  may  I  discern^ 
Nor,  led  by  pride  or  folly,  turn 

A  handbreadth  from  the  onward  road ; 
Fight  the  sood  fight — the  foe  subdue. 
And  wear  the  heavenly  garland  too — 
A  garland  from  the  hand  of  God  I'  pp.  i6 — 1$, 

*  Wednesday  Evening'  of  the  same  week,  has  assigned 
it  the  following  lines* 

*  Almighty  Beine  1  wise  and  holy. 
Who  hast  to  each  his  portion  given ; 
To  the  poor  worm  his  station  lowly. 
And  to  the  choirs  of  angeis^-heaven ; 
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tAy  fate  b  in  Thy*  rieliteou^  keeping. 

Ruler  of  vfirMs !  iin&iiiidbd  Oae  1^ 

Whfle  to  weiUc  mao,  ki  error  ftteepingy 

Thy  aivfiil  cquree  it  9II  unknown  i    ;, .. 

Far  from  Thy  Ughjt  immortal  stceamingt 

From  heaven. — re^Iepdently  fUbr» 

Man's  ray  is  but  the  fe^le  gleaming 

Qf  eveniB^B  palest»  farthest  star.  ^ 

With  hope  upon  his  path  d«soenduiff» 

Life's  darkness  soon  gives  way  to  light ; 

^ome  holy  sunbeams  aitlKr'  tending. 

Chase  the  dark  clouds  of  doubt,  (^  qjgl|t. 

O,  had  our  joumey»  wisistingy  weary. 

No  ray  like  these  to  gild  the  ffloopi. 

Life  were  a  desert  dark  and  oreary, 

A  midnight  prison-house— a  tomb  1 

Mercifuf  Bemgi  friend  and  fathei^ 

To  Thee  I  look,  to  Thee  I  call ; 

On  Thee  I  rest  my  spirit,  rather 

Than  on  this  transient  world,  or  all 

Tlie  world's  foundations.    Thou,  who  kindlf 

Smil'st  on  ray  path,  conduct  me  still ; 

Conduct  me,  while  fatigued  and  blindly 

1  climb  up  life's  deceitful  hill ; 

Wave  Thy  pure  wand  of  mercy  o'er  me; 

And  form  me  to  Thy  holy  will : 

Thy  hope  shall  sweetly  play  before  me. 

Thy  lieht  my  little  lamp  shall  fill. 

Could  I  control  my  future  being. 

No  thought  of  pride  should  e'er  rebel; 

Thou,  au-designing  —guiding — seeing. 

Wilt  direct  ail  things  wisely,  well. 

Disturb  not,  dreams  of  care !  to-morrow : 

Enough  the  evil  of  to-day : 

My  destmed  sum  of  j^y  and  sorrow 

The  scales  of  perfect  wisdom  weigh. 

He,  for  tea  thousand  i^rorlds  providing. 

Yet  condescend^  to  think  of  mel 

My  little  s)dff  securely  guiding 

O'er  Time's  now  still,  now  troubled  sea ; 

Calm  as  the  night,  and  soft  and  vernal 

As  the  spring's  breath,  my  bark  shall  move. 

Till,  launched  into  the  gulf  eternal. 

It  anchors  in  a  port  above.'  pp.  26;^— 8. 

We  select  from  the  third  week,  the  hymn  for  Friday  SJom- 
^,  on  account  of  its  being  one  o^  the  very  few  that  oontain 
y  reference  to  the  Savjour. 

f  This  is  the  day,  when  prejudice  and  guilt 
The  blood  of  innocence  and  vhtue  split ! 
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'Twas  in  those  orient  Syrian  lands  afiur. 

O'er  whose  high  mountains  towen  the  morning  star : 

Lands  now  to  tyranny  and  treachery  given. 

But  then  the  special  care  and  charge  of  heaven : 

Lands,  now  by  ienorance  and  darkness  trod. 

Then  shining  brightest  in  the  light  of  God ! 

*  Holiest  and  best  of  men !  'twas  there  thou  walkgdiln 
There  with  thy  faithful,  privileged  followers  talkedMt 
Privileged  indeed,  listenioff  to  truth  divine, 
BreatHM  from  a  heart,  and  taught  by  lips,  like  thiM  I 

<  He  that  from  all  life's  strange  vicissitude 
Drew  forth  the  living  hidden  soul  of  good ; 
And  in  the  strength  of  wisdoou  and  the  might 
Of  peaceful  virtue  fought,  and  won  the  fight : 
His  armour  righteousness — his  conquering  swot4 
A  spiritual  weapon — his  prophetic  word. 
The  arms  of  truth,-— his  banners  from  above^- 
His  conauests  meekness,  and  his  warfare  lovq. 
He  stands  a  pillar  'midst  his  children ;  grace 
And  majesty  and  truth  iUume  his  face ; 
He  bows  his  head,  and  dies !  the  very  rock 
Is  rent,  and  Zion  trembles  at  the  shock  I 
But,  tho'  he  dies,  he  triumphs— and  in  vain 
Would  unbelief  oppose  his  conquering  reign  ; 
A  reign  o'erspreaamg  nature — gather mg  in 
Kindreds  and  nations  from  the  tents  of  sin 
To  virtue's  temple.    O  how  calm,  how  great, 
A  death  like  this  l«-<;ome,  then,  and  venerate 
Your  Saviour  and  your  King.    All  hail  I  All  hail ! 
The  songs  of  gratitude  sl\all  fill  the  vale. 
And  echo  from  the  mountains,  and  shall  rise 
In  one  consenting  tribute  to  the  skjes. 

*  Sow  then  thy  seed^-lhat  seed  will  spring,  and  ghre 

Rich  fruits  and  fairest  flowers,  that  will  surnve 

All  chance,  all  change :  and  though  the  night  may  comfits 

And  though  the  deeper  darkness  of  the  tomb, 

A  sun  more  bright  tnan  ours  shall  bid  them  grow. 

And  on  the  very  grave  hope's  buds  will  blow. 

And  blow  like  ttiose  sweet  flowers  that,  pluck'd,  ne'er  l^s^ 

Their  freshness,  or  their  fragrance,  or  their  hues. 

Now  the  day  calls  us  with  its  eloquent  ray ; 

O  let  us  toil  unwearied  while  'tis  day, 

For  the  night  cometh,  all  enveloping—* 

But  virtue,  that  on  spiritual  soanng  wing 

Flies  to  its  rest !  'tis  but  a  pilgrim  here. 

Shaping  its  course  towards  a  better  sphere. 

Where  its  own  mansion  is  ;  yet,  in  its  flight, 

Propping  from  its  pinions  heiUiog  and  delight ; 
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And  from  the  dttrkest  shades,  like  some  fair  star 

Of  midDight,  scattering  beantliof  Kght  afar,*  pp.  IST'^SL 

We  take  one  more  specimen  from  the  fourth  week;  it  ia 
!*uesday  Morning. 

*  Ahnighty  One !    t  bend  in  dust  before  Thee «  > 

Even  so  veil'd  chembs  bend  ;— 
In  calm  and  still  devotion  I  adore  TheCf 

All-wise,  all-present  friend ! 
Thou  to  the  earth  its  emerald  robes  hast  given. 

Or  curtained  it  in  snow ; 
And  the  bright  sun,  and  the  soft  moon  in  heaven 

Before  thy  presence  bow. 

*  Thou  in  Thy  wisdom  spread'st  the  map  of  nature^ 

That  map  so  foir  and  bright ; 
Eeared*8t  the  arch  of  heaven — on  every  creature 

Pouring  its  streams  of  light. 
Thou  feed'st  with  dew  the  early  sprhig-rose  glowing, 

Quickenest  the  teeming  sea : 
Thine  Is  the  storm  through  the  cbrk  forest  blowing^ 

Thine,  heaven's  soft  narmony. 

*  Thine  is  the  beam  on  ocean's  bosom  glancing, 

Hiine  is  the  thunder-doud. 
Thine  are  the  lamps  that  light  our  steps,  advancing 

To  the  tomb's  solitude. 
Thou  speakest—and  all  nature^i  pregnant  bosom 

Heaves  with  Thy  mighty  breath  $ 
Thou  frownes^— man,  even  like  a  firost«nipp'd  blossom. 

Drops  in  the  lap  of  death* 

*  A  thousand  worlds  which  roll  around  us  brightly. 

Thee  in  their  orbiU  bless ; 
Ten  thousand  suns  which  shine  iabove  us  nightly, 

Frodaim  Thy  righteousness. 
Thou  didst  create  the  world-<-'twas  Thy  proud  mandate. 

That  woke  it  into  day ; 
And  the  same  power  that  measured,  weigh'd,  and  qpann'd  1%^ 

Shall  bid  that  world  decay* 

<  Thou  Power  sublime!  whose  throne  is  firmly  seated 

On  stars  and  glowing  suns ; 
O  could  I  praise  Thee— could  my  soul  elated 

Waft  Thee  seraphic  tones. 
Had  I  the  lyres  of  angels — could  I  bring  Thee 

An  o£fering  worthy  Thee, 
In  what  bright  notes  of  glory  would  I  sing  Thee 

Blest  notes  of  ecstacy ! 

«  Here  is  my  song,  a  voice  of  mortal  weaknesa 
Just  breathing  from  my  breast  i 
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A  mingled  song,  of  worthleiBnen  and  meekoew. 

And  feeble  hope  at  beat 
In  heaven  diat  voice,  up  to  Thy  throne  asc^ndfaigy 

Should  speak  as  angels  speak. 
And  joy  and  confidence  and  glory  blending^ 

Thy  seat  of  light  should  seek. 

*  Eternity  !  Eternity  1— how  solemn, 

How  terrible  the  sound  1 
Here,  leaning  on  thy  promises — a  column 

Of  strength — may  I  be  found ! 
O  let  my  heart  be  ever  Thine,  while  beating. 

As  when 't  will  cease  to  beat ; 
Be  Thou  my  portion — ^till  that  awful  meeting. 

When  I  my  God  shall  greet.'  pp.  164—6. 

Considered  as  poetry,  there  is  much  that  is  pleasing,  and 
melodious,  and  occasionally  striking  in  these  matina  md  ves- 
pers ;  although  they  are  not  free  from  marks  of  qardeMiiess 
and  felse  tase,  and  the  rhymes  are  sometimes  inadmiaaibly  de- 
fective and  quite  below  the  dignity  of  serious  poetiy.  &ut»  as 
the  Author  has  reminded  us  in  his  Prefece,  that  *  the  anbiitanGe 
'  of  piety  is  of  higher  interest  than  any  of  its  decorations,' 
we  waive  all  further  criticism  on  the  composition,  and  a^,  the 
Bible  being  the  rule  and  arbiter.  Is  this  'pietf?'  Had  we 
been  told  that  these  hymns  were  free  translations  of  wm 
Greek  or  Latin  odes  to  the  Father  of  gods  and  men,  which 
modem  researches  had  brought  to  light  from  among  the  un- 
rolled treasures  of  Herculaneum, — we  should  have  b^n  led  to 
believe  that,  like  the  hymn  of  Cleanthes,  they  were  probably 
imitations,  rather  than  relics,  of  the  poetry  of. the  ancients; 
but,  were  it  not  for  a  few  exceptions,  there  would  have  been 
nothing  to  forbid  the  idea,  that  they  might  possibly  be  the 
production  of  some  later  Platonist  or  Eclectic  phuoiopher, 
whose  mind  had  admitted  a  still  further  portion  of  the  borrowed 
light  of  Christianity,  than  shines  in  the  pages  of  Plotinns,  or 
occasionally  lights  up  the  eloquence  of  Tully.  An  enlightened 
Deist  of  any  school,  whether  Western  or  £^teni,  mignt  cer- 
tainly have  been  the  author  of  almost  any  and  etery  matin 
and  vesper  in  the  present  collection.  And  had  they  been  the 
production  of  some  Persian  Soofi  or  some  old  claatical  theist, 
we  should  have  been  ready  to  say,  This  man  wanted  bat  the 
knowledge  of  the  Bible,  to  be  a  Christian. 

We  could  not  have  desired  a  better  illustration,  though  it  is 
a  melancholy  one,  of  the  remarks  we  offered  on  true  and  spa- 
rious  devotion,  in  treating  of  love  to  God*,  than  is  supplied 
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by  these  poems.  We  had  not  then  read  them — we  believe  they 
were  not  published — or  it  nugbt  have  been  supposed,  that  we 
had  some  allusion  to  the  Author  when  we  remarked,  that  men 
will  admit  nothing  more  readily  than  the  doctrine  of  the 
general  benevolence  of  God ;  will  descant^  with  a  refined  and 
delusive  sentimental  pleasure,  on  the  power,  and  wisdom,  and 
beneficence  of  the  Creator ;  while  yet,  the  God  of  the  Bible 
is  so  far  firom  being  recognised  by  them^  that  the  most  illu»* 
trious  manifestation  which  he  has  made  of  his  character  in 
the  redemption  and  reconciliation  of  the  world  to  himself 
through  a  Mediator,  is  viewed  with  indifierence  or  distaste. 
These  ppetical  *  contemplations'  on  the  Deity,  what  are  they, 
but  the  philosophic  musings  of  a  speculative  mind,  which  has 
embraced  its  own  deified  ideal  as  the  object  of.  a  sentimental 
worship,  in  lieu  of  the  God  and  Father  of  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ? 

The  feature  which  will  probably  first  strike  most  of  our 
readers,  is  the  irreverent  and  repulsive  familiarity  with  which  the 
Divine  Being  is  addressed  in  some  of  the  passages  above  cited* 
Mr.  Bowrin^  seems  to  wish  to  make  it  appear,  wat  he  does  not 
feel  to  stand  in  need  of  a  Mediator  in  drawing  near  to  the 
Divine  Majesty ;  that  he  has  no  occasion  for  the  doctrine,  to 
enable  him  to  come  '  boldly'  to  the  throne  of  grace,  for  it  is 
not  mercy  he  comes  to  supplicate.  He  calls,  the  Supreme 
Being  his  '  all-wise,  all-present  friend,'  with  an  assurance 
which  savours  of  any  thing  rather  thaA  "  reverence  and  godly 
**  fear  ;**  and  speaks,  with  an  awful  misappropriation  ot.  lan- 
guage, of  greetvig  God  at  the  day  of  judgement.  Surely,  his 
song  breathes  the  reverse  of  '  meekness:^  it  is  the  haughty 
spirit  of  a  guilW  worm  paying  compliments  to  its  offended 
Maker.  The  volume  is  full  of  expressions  partaking  of  this 
unhallowed  familiarity.  Who  would  imagine  that  it  is  the 
Creator  of  all  things,  whom  he  thus  addresses  ? 

T 

*  Wave  thy  pure  toand  of  mercy  o*er  me'— 

*  Thy  hope  shall  sweetly  play  before  me.' 

— a  style  of  invocation  only  adapted,  one  would  have  thought, 
to  some  allegorical  personage,  some  guardian  spirit  of  the 
fancy.  But  the  volume  contains  things  much  worse  than  this 
— phrases  in  which  irreverence  touches  on  blasphemy.  Our 
readers  will  have  noticed  the  expression,  '  proud  mandate/ 
This  is  either  nonsense,  or  it  is  worse.  But  what  will  tiiey  think 
of  the  following  lines,  which  we  feel  that  we  ought  almost 
to  apologize  for  transcribing  into  our  pages  ? 

<  Thy  name,  Thv  glories,  they  rehearse, 
Proud  Spirit  of  the  universe  ! 
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Sense  of  all  sense  and  soul  of  soul» 
Noi^t  is  too  vast  for  Thy  controL 
Beneath  Thy  all-dire^'ng  nod. 
Both  worlds  and  worms  are  eqoal,  God.' 

Wretched,  wretched  is  the  delusion  of  the  man  whomiitakei 
this,  the  very  rant  of  pantheism,  for  piety  or  worship. 

Such  is  Unitarian  piety ! — we  entreat  our  readers  to  mark  it 
well — a  piety  that  knows  of  no  repentance  towards  God,  no 
faith  in  the  Mediator ;  a  piety  without  humility,  without  con- 
trition, without  love.  For  love  to  God  is  not  the  true  character 
of  our  Author's  panegyrics  on  the  Creator.  There  is  no  recog* 
nition  of  the  revealed  character  of  God,  no  gratitude  expressed 
for  his  manifestation  of  Himself  in  his  holy  word,  no  corres- 
ponding sense  of  the  Divine  attributes.  If  the  Poet  were  met, 
with  the  exhortation,  ''  Be  ye  reconciled  to  God,'^  he  would 
doubtless  answer,  that  he  had  never  offended  him,  that  he  stood 
in  no  need  of  the  great  means  of  reconciliation.  Now  muk 
may  call  this  state  of  mind  love  to  God,  but  the  ScriptiiiiQS 
term  it  "  enmity^ 

The  want  of  reverence  betrayed  in  the  Author's  expresuons, 
is  the  more  remarkable,  because  it  has  been  a  frequent  cbaijp 
against  orthodox  hymn  writers,  that  they  have  fauen  into  tfus 
impropriety ;  and  we  are  far  from  thinking  that  the  char^  has 
been  wholly  without  foundation.  There  are  passages  in  the 
hymns  of  Watts  and  Wesley,  which  we  consider  as  very  lepie- 
hensible  in  this  point  of  view.  Our  readers  will  have  in  le- 
collection  one  line  in  particular,  which  is  chargeable  with  this 
improper  fkmiliarity. 

<  Dear  God !  the  treasures  of  thy  love  f 

But,  in  that  instance,  as  in  most  others,  die  scope  and  tenor 
of  the  hymn,  if  they  do  not  redeem  the  expression  from  im- 
propriety, prevent  it  from  being  misunderstood  as  proceediiig 
from  any  want  of  devout  reverence.  But,  in  Mr.  Bowring? 
poetry,  the  name  of  the  Divine  Being  is  invoked  with  more 
than  equal  familiarity,  but  without  any  epithet  of  ^Section,  aod 
in  connexion  with  no  redeeming  sentiments;  with  the  fit* 
miliarity,  not  of  humble  affection,  but  of  a  presumption  that 
makes  one  shudder. 

It  is  quite  unnecessary  to  remark  on  the  almost  total  avoi* 
dance  of  the  dialect  ot  Scripture,  which  distinguishes  these 
hymns.  There  is  a  version  of  the  104th  psalm  amons  the 
matins,  and,  among  the  other  pieces,  a  versification  of  Psalm 
xc,  Habakkuk,  chap.  iii.  and  the  13th  chapter  of  1  Coril^ 
thians.    But  these  comprise  nearly  all  our  Authorli  obligations 
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lo  the  Bible»  while  his  ^neral  cast  of  expression  is  qt  the 
furthest  remove  from  the  unguage  of  the  inspired  writers.  It 
could  not  be  otherwise :  no  one  could  have  composed  these 
poems,  who  believed  that  all  Scripkire  was  given  by  inspira- 
tion of  Qod. 

Pure  devotion  can  have  but  one  source.  It  may  be  aped 
with  more  or  less  success  by  the  poet  or  the  philosopher ;  ana  as 
the  TO  if  of  the  heathen  philosopher  was  the  object  of  a  certain 
intellectual  worship,  so  now,  the  Pivine  Being  may  be  made 
the  theme  of  complimentary  addressees  and  sentimental  melo- 
dies, and  such  poems  may  be  chanted,  with  a  delusive  emotion 
of  pleasure,  in  the  chapel  or  in  the  dravring  room.  Mr, 
Bowring's  matins  and  vespers,  though  of  a  diflferent  character, 
may  very  naturally  rank  in  the  polite  world,  with  the  Hebrew 
Melodies  of  Lord  Byron,  and  the  sicklier  strains  of  Anacreoil 
Moore.  But  give  us,  we  say,  Stemhold  and  Hopkins,  or  the 
Scotch  Psalms,  rather  than  such  melodramatic  devotion  as 
this.  Christian  worship  disclaims  alike  the  offering  and  the 
priest.  The  character  of  a  psalmist  is  a  sacred  chtUf^tcter  j  and 
^  lyre,  more  especially,  to  '  fix  hi9  fame,* 

«  must  be  the  poet's  heart.* 

We  regret  that  Mr.  Bowting  has  attempted  this  style  of  poetry. 
We  presume  not  to  call  in  question  his  right  to  hold  Uie  senti- 
ments he  has  adopted,  and  to  give  them  expression  as  he  may 
please ;  nor  do  we  doubt  his  sincerity  or  the  honesty  of  his 
purpose.  But  we  regret  that  he  should  have  deceived  himself  by* 
imagining,  that  he  could  either  do  his  Maker  service,  orhimseu 
honour,  or  his  fellow  creatures  good,  by  such  efiusions  as  these. 
We  regret  the  moral  delusion  under  which  he  labours,  and  the 
misapplication  of  his  talents,  occasioned  by  a  blighting,  heart- 
withering  creed.  If  his  volume  answers  any  useful  purpose,  it 
wiU  be  Xy  illustrating  the  indissoluble  connexion  between  the 
fi^ith  of  Qirist  and  the  love  and  worship  of  the  Father.  When 
Socinianism  can  bring  forth  devotion,  then  niay  men  gather 
grapes  from  thorns  and  figs  from  thistles.  But  how  then 
diould  the  declaration  of  our  Lord  hold  good,  that  "  He  that 
*«  honoureth  not  the  Son,  honoureth  not  the  Father  who  hatb 
<'  genthi^a?'* 
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Art  VI.  A  Premitfor  the  Convalescent  t  or  for  those  to  whom  it  m 
hoped,  some  recent  Affliction  has  been  attended  with  a  Dnriae 
Blening :  and  for  new  Converts  to  Religion  in  general.  Bj  the 
Rev.  John  Fry.  B.  A.  Rector  of  Desford,  Author  of  <*  The 
Sick  Man's  Friend,"  &c.  &c.  12mo.  pp.  xii.  254.  Frioeis. 
London.  1823. 

AN  EXTRACT  from  the  Introduction  to  this  little  woii, 
will  best  explain  its  design,  and  indicate  the  truly  Chria- 
tian  spirit  which  pervades  it. 

<  The  favourable  reception  of  a  small  work  of  the  Authort  entitled 
The  Sick  Man*s  Friend^  has  led  to  the  following  publication.  Its  na 
isi  to  follow  up  the  advice  that  has  been  given  on  the  tick-bed,  when 
returning  health  appears  likely  to  restore  the  patient*  to  the  woiU 
and  its  temptations;  and  thus,  in  hope  of  the  Divine  blcMiagy-li 
throw  another  handful  oF  seed  into  the  soil  that  has,  perliapit  h 
aome  measure  been  softened  and  loosened  in  affliction,  before  it  ahal 
ag^n  resume  its  wonted  hardness,  or  stiffen  under  the  incaaibeat 
harvest. 

*  The  friends  of  rclision,  whose  warning  and  consoling  Toioes  an 
heard  at  the  bed  of  sickness,  are  often  compelled  to  witheaa  the  di»» 
persion  of  their  fairest  prospects  of  good,  at  the  period  of  returning 
nealth,  or  when  the  spirits  that  had  been  depressed,  are  raiacd  i^aia 
to  their  former  elevation.     Alas ! 

How  soon 
Doth  height  recal  high  thoughts,  how  soon  unsay 
What  feign'd  submission  swore  I  Ease  doth  recant 
Vows  made  in  pain  as  violent  and  void. 

Indeed,  I  can  appeal  to  the  best  practised  in  the  works  of  dutfi^, 
whether,  notwithstanding  all  their  acquired  knowledge  and  expe- 
rience, they  are  not  sometimes  much  surprised  at  the  retulta  of  a  re- 
covery from  a  sick-bed.  The  penitence  seemed  so  true  and  earacrtf 
the  welcome  given  to  tlie  tidings  of  a  Redeemer's  mercies  aeened  to 
hcrarty,  so  much  was  said,  so  much  was  promised,  so  much  aeened 
to  be  felt,  that  charity  retained  no  doubt ;  and,  had  the  ezp^dad 
death  ensued,  would  triumphantly  have  inscribed  the  memonr  of  the 
deceased  as  a  monument  of  converting  grace.  But  your  aick  man 
recovered,  and  all  his  religion  was  gone  !  He  awoke  as  from  npioai 
dream,  and  returning  to  the  realities  of  life,  was  the  same  wi^ed 
and  careless  man  as  ever.  Your  heart  mourns  at  this :  you  feel  dis- 
appointed. Perhaps  a  temptation  is  at  hand,  tliat  you  should  cebx 
in  your  labours  of  love,  since  means  so  well  adapted,  so  weU-tioiid, 
so  morally  powerful  on  every  feeling  of  the  human  breast,  are  all  as 
nothing  before  the  returning  tide  of  human  corruption. 

<  But  recal  these  thoughts.  Your  **  labour  of  love'*  was  the  nine. 
<<  It  is  well  tliat  it  was  in  thine  heart"  to  carry  the  balm  of  aalvatioo 
to  that  bed  of  sickness.  *'  Thy  work  shall  have  iu  reward."  And 
the  case,  however  extraordinary  and  discouraging,  will  some  way  or 
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redound  to  the  glory  of  God,  and  to  the  illiittrationy  perhapg^ 
»f  his  manifold  grace ;  **  be  not  then  weary  in  well  doing*''  * 

)   assist  the  pious  and  friendly  visiter  in  this  charitable 
:» these  addresses  have  been  drawn  up.    They  are  i^ourteen 
unber.     The  first,  founded  on  John  v.  14,  is  particularly 
iiite  and  striking.    The  next  three  are  on  John  viii.  31,  2  ; 
b.  viii.  18  ;  and  1  Pet.  ii.  2.    These  are  followed  by  seven 
•esses  on  "  the  first  principles  of  the  doctrine  of  Christ,** 
the  danger  of  apostacy,  founded  on  Heb.  vi.  1 — 6.    The 
eets  of  tne  last  three  are  taken  from  2  Cor.  vii.  1 ;  Tit.  ii. 
and  Eph.  vi.  10.    The  topics  are  extremely  well  chosen^ 
tibe  style  is  simple,  practical,  and  affectionate. 
I  noticing  a  work  of  this  kind,  we  purposely  waive  minute 
cism.    We  regret,  however,  that  our  Author  has  deemed 
qpedient  to  touch  (at  p.  112,)  on  the  Church  of  England 
trine  of  baptism.     The  tenor  of  his  ^ener&l  remarks  oh 
subject  is  excellent,  but  he  has  hazarded  a  few  disputable 
tions,  which  we  could  wish  omitted  in  a  work  adapted  for 
eral  circulation.    Our  objection  applies,  however,  to  only 
$w  sentences.     Mr.  Fry  takes  the  words — '*  the  doctrine 
f  baptisms  and  of  laying  on  of  hands,''  as  intending  the 
trine  of  regeneration  and  of  the  indwelling  of  the  Holy 
rit.    In  support  of  this  opinion,  he  may  cite  highly  respect- 
9  authorities.    But  we  incline  to  believe  with  Calvin,  that 
words  are  to  be  read  as  in  a  parenthesis:  **  not  laying  again 
he  foundation  of  repentance  from  dead  works  ana  faith  to- 
rards  God,  which  is  the  doctrine  of  baptisms,"  &c.  that  is, 
'  initial  doctrines  of  Christianity,  those  into  which  the  cate- 
imens  are  instructed.    This  appears  to  us  by  far  the  more 
nral  construction,  and  it  gives  a  better  sense. 
ilr.  Fryhas  judiciously  appended  to  each  address  a  short 
yer.    The  volume  has  our  cordial  recommendation  :  it  can- 
;  Ssai  to  be  useful.    The  first  address,  if  printed  separately, 
old'  form  an  excellent  tract  for  more  enlarged  circulation. 


L  VII.  Memoirs  of  a  CajaHvity  among  the  Indians  of  North 
Americof/rom  Childhood  to  the  Ase  of  Ntneteen :  with  Anecdotes 
descriptive  of  their  Manners  and  Customs.  To  which  b  added, 
some  Account  of  the  Soil,  Climate,  and  vegetable  Productions  of 
the  Territory  westward  of  the  Mississippi.  By  John  D.  Hunter. 
8vo*  pp.  X.  448.    Price  125.    London.  1823. 

^HIS  very  entertaining  narrative  will  not  fail  to  strengthen 
'  the  growing  interest  which,  we  are  happy  to  find,  is  awa- 
ned  on  behalf  of  the  NorUi  American  Indians,    llie  inter* 
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nal  nuurkB  of  anthentidty  are  so  strong,  that  we  entert^  nd 
suspicion  whatever  of  its  substantial  gemiineness  and  accorKT. 
At  the  same  time,  it  would  have  been  more  satislaetory  to& 
infonned,  by  what  means  the  work  fell  into  the  handa  of  Ae 
publishers.  If,  as  we  suspect,  it  be  a  reprint  of  an  America 
edition,  we  know  of  no  purpose  that  can  be  answered  bj  tk 
suppression  of  the  fact  Tne  Prefiu^e,  which  is  witbont  dale 
or  address,  states,  that  a  Mr.  Edward  Clark,  a  fiieiMl  of  tk 
Author's,  has  had  the  revisal  and  arrangemont  of  the  wamt 
script.  Mr.  Bdward  Claris  may  be  very  well  known  ai  N«r 
Yon ;  but  we  in  London,  should  have  liked  to  learn  aoHwduBr 
about  him  also :  his  endorsement  of  the  Maniiacript  waaU 
have  been  worth  something,  could  he  have  referred  ua  fiir  his 
character,  to  any  good  house  in  town.  As  it  is,  we  mast  re- 
ceive the  story  on  the  faith  of  the  Narrator^  and  Mesm. 
Lcmeman,  Hurst,  Rees,  Orme,  Brown,  and  Green. 

Tne  individual  whose  Indian  nomme  de  guerre  haa  supplied 
him  with  so  familiar  and  British  a  surname,  in  addition  to  hb 
baptismal  appellative,  and  whom  we  are  now  to  call  Mr.  Joka 
Hunter, — was  captured,  in  his  infancy,  together  with  anoAer 
white  boy  and  a  little  girl,  by  a  party  of  Kickapoo  Indians. 
who  attacked  the  residence  of  his  parents,  which  waa  doabckn 
some  remote  settlement.  His  very  early  age  at  the  time«  pie- 
eludes  his  having  any  recollection  of  the  circumstanoea  attaid- 
ing  his  capture,  of  the  situation  of  the  settlement,  or  of  the 
name  and  person  of  bis  parents,  who,  in  all  probability,  weie 
massacred.  Of  bis  infant  fellow  prisoners,  tne  girl  was  after- 
wards despatched,  and  the  boy  was  attached  to  another  party. 
Hunter  was  adopted  into  the  family  of  one  of  the  principal 
warriors,  in  whose  squaw  he  foun  j  a  kind  and  afiectionatv 
foster-mother.  While,  however,  he  was  still  very  yoong,  the 
party  of  Kickapoos  among  whom  he  had  become  natuwaedv 
m  the  course  or  their  migrations,  fell  in  with  a  hostile  paity  of 
wandering  Pawnees,  who  massacred  and  scalped  neeriy  aB 
their  warriors,  and  made  prisoners  of  the  remainder.  Widi  then 
he  had  remained  only  a  few  months,  when  they  were*  in  dieir 
turn,  attacked  and  vanquished  by  the  Kansas,  or  Konaas,  oa 
whose  hunting-^unds  they  had  trespassed  {  and  Honter  wai 
affain  fortunate  \n  being  transferred  to  the  family  of  one  of  the 
chiefs.  While  amon^  this  more  civilized  tribe,  he  was  aoew- 
tomed,  in  company  with  the  Indian  boys,  '  to  listen  withiadei 
'  cribable  satisfaction,  to  the  san^  counsels,  inspiring  namtivei, 
'  and  traditionary  tales  of  Tsbut-che*nau/  (Defender  of  the 
People.) 

*  This  venerable  worn-out  irarrior  would  often  adnuHush  as  flw  oar 
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ftbhst  aad  nthi  us  ne  to  tdl  a  lie.  ^  Neter  sieilf  Except  it  be 
from  en  enemjry  whom  ii  _  ^_  we  should  injure  in  every  ppssihie 
wmr.  When  you  become  men*  be  brave  i  cunning  in  war*  and 
Jmad   your   hanting>^ootidi  i  encroachments.     Never 

ad&r  your  squaws  or  little  od  mI  warn.  Protecit  the  sauaws  and 
strangers  finom  insult.    On  no  aci  betray  ]f our  friena.    Resent 

insuhs ;  revenge  yourselves  on  i  i       Drink  not  the  t>oisoHDous 

Btrong^waler  of  the  white  pee       ;  ii  by  the  Bad  Spirit  to 

do^roy  the  Indians.    Fear  not  <  e  out  cowards  fisar  to  die. 

Ci>ey  and  venerate  the  old  peopie»  ]  ;i  ly  your  parents.  Fear 
and  pcopitiate  the  Bad  Spirit,  that  he  mav  tou  no  harm.  Love  and 
SMiore  the  Good  Spiritf  who  made  us  aU» 


our  hunting- 
grounds^  and  keeps  us  alive." 

*  Now»  looking  around  on  his  auditors  with  an  indescribable  expres- 
sion of  feeline  in  his  countenance,  and  pointing  to  the  green  fields  of 
com,  and  to  tSe  stores  collected  firom  the  hunting-grounds,  he  would 
oontinne:  '<  For  the  peaceful  enjoyment  of  all  these,  you  are  indebted 
to  mvself  and  to  my  nrave  wamors.  But  now  they  are  all  gone,  and 
I  only  remain.  Like  a  decayed  prairie  tree,  I  stand  alone :  the  com- 
panions of  my  youth,  the  oartakers  of  my  sports,  my  toils,  and  my 
dangers,  recline  their  heacb  on  the  bosom  of  our  Afother.  My  sun 
k  Mt  descending  behind  the  western  hills,  and  I  ted  that  it  will  soon 
be  i^g[ht  with  me." 

'  Finally,  his  heart  overflowmg  with  gratitude,  with  uplifted  hands, 
and  eyes  <urected  ftheavenwards,  ne  would  dose  the  interesting  scene, 
by  thanking  the  Great  and  Good  Spirit,  for  having  been  so  long 
spared  as  an  example  to  point  out  to  the  youne  men  the  true  nath  to 
glory  and  fhme.  1  loved  this  old  man ;  the  Indians  all  lovea  him ; 
and  we  aJways  listened  to  his  wise  counsels  with  the  greatest  satisfac- 
tion and  delight.  I  am  convinced  that  much  of  this  venerable  chiePs 
dbaraoter  would  have  adorned  the  proudest  age  of  civilized  life* 
Sorely,  it  was  a  bright  example,  in  the  western  wilds,  of  uneducated 
virtue  and  practical  piety.'  pp.  21 , 2. 


Hunter  was  yet  a  bov  when  he  first  experienced  the  most 
poimant  grief,  which,  however,  he  bore  in  silence  as  biecame 
an  Indian,  on  account  of  the  death  of  his  Kansas  foster- 
mother,  who  was  accidentally  drowned.  The  manner  in  which 
he  adverts  to  this  circumstance,  does  great  credit  to  his  feelings. 

*  I  cannot,'  he  says,  *  even  at  this  late  day,  reflect  on  her  maternal 
conduct  to  me,  from  the  time  I  was  taken  prisoner  by  the  Kansas,  to  her 
death,  without  the  association  of  feelings  to  which,  in  other  respects, 
I  am  a  stranger.  She  was  indeed  a  mother  to  me;  and  I  feel  my  bosom 
dilate  with  gratitude  at  the  recollection  of  her  goodness  and  care  of 
me  during  this  helpless  period  of  my  life.  This,  to  those  who  have 
been  bred  in  refinement  and  ease,  under  the  fond  and  watchful  guar- 
dianship of  parents,  may  appear  gross  and  incongruous.  If,  however, 
the  imsffination  be  allowed  scope,  and  a  lad  ten  or  twelve  years  of  affe, 
without  Idndred  or  name,  or  any  knowledge  by  which  he  could  arrive 
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at  an  acquaintance  with  any  of  the  circuinstancei  amnected  with  bn 
being,  be  supposed  in  the  central  wilds  of  North  Anaerici^  Heady  i 
thousand  miles  from  anj  white  settlement,  a  prisoner  or  sojotmer 
among  a  people  on  whom  he  had  not  the  sligntest  claiin,  and  wA 
whose  language,  habits,  and  character,  he  was  wholly  unacquaiofied. 
but  who  nevertheless  treated  him  kindly ;  it  will  appear  not  eah 
natural,  but  rational,  that  he  should  return  such  krodneaa  with  gat> 
tude  and  affection.  Such  nearly  (qu.  reidly  ?)  was  my  aitoatioii,  wai 
such,  in  fact,  were  my  feelings  at  that  time.  And  however  mj  » 
cumstances  have  since  chan^d,  or  howeyer  they  may  chan^  m  thi 
future,  1  have  no  hope  of  seeing  happier  days  than  I  escpenenoedsi 
this  early  period  of  my  life,  whUe  sojourning  with  the  Kansas  natioii 
on  the  Kansas  river,  some  hundred  miles  above  its  conflaencx  mth  the 
Missouri/  pp.  26,  7. 

In  the  following  spring,  he  was  taken  for  the  first  time  on  t 
hunting  expedition.  The  party  ascended  the  Platte  river  seven! 
hundred  miles,  to  the  mouth  of  the  Dripping  Rock»  near  which 
diere  is  stated  to  be  a  very  remarkable  cavern,  formerly  used 
as  a  cemetery  by  a  tribe  of  different  customs  horn  any  of  the 
Indians  who  now  traverse  the  district,  as  the  latter  bury  their 
dead  in  an  altogether  different  manner.  This  geological  pheno- 
menon is  always  visited  with  great  reverence  and  areaa ;  and 
our  Author  describes  himself  as  retreating  from  it,  half  inchwd 
to  believe  the  tradition  which  represents  it  as  the  aperture 
through  which  the  first  Indian  ascended  from  the  bowela  of  the 
earth.  Soon  afterwards,  the  whole  party  were  reduced  to  the 
necessity  of  surrendering  themselves  to  the  protection  of  a 
tribe  of  Osages,  between  whose  nation  and  the  Kmim*  a 
war  had  broken  out  since  they  left  their  village.  They  were 
received  in  the  most  generous  and  friendly  manner;  and 
before  he  had  been  long  with  them,  the  young  White  was  re- 
ceived into  the  family  of  a  distinguished  Osage  warrior,  at  the 
instance  of  his  wife,  who  had  recently  lost  a  son  in  battle. 
This  good  woman  used  every  method  to  engage  his  affection 
and  esteem. 

*  She  used,'  he  says,  *  to  weep  over  me,  tell  me  how  good  her  sea 
had  beeut  how  much  she  loved  nim,  and  how  much  she  mourned  hii 
loss.    **  You  must  be  good,*'  she  would  say,  <<  and  ^ou  shall  be  my 
son,  and  I  will  be  your  mother."    The  oaughter  in  many  lespecg 
imitated  the  mother ;  and  the  greatest  care  was  taken  to  sopply  mj 
wants  with  the  choicest  things  they  had  in  their  power  to  oeMov. 
They  made  and  ornamented  mockasins  and  leegings  for  me,  and  fur- 
nished me  with  a  beaver  cap  and  buffiilo  robe ;  habiliments  not  unaDy 
worn  b^  the  Indian  boys... ...I  sincerely  loved  and  respected  them,  ai 

much,  It  appears  to  me,  as  if  tliey  had  really  been  dlied  to  me  by 
the  strongest  ties  of  consanguinity.'  pp.  35,  6. 
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He  w«8  not>  he  thinks,  more  than  fifteen,  when  his  eUlfuI 
wse  of  the  rifle  in  the  chace,  obtained  for  him  the  name  of  tke 
HufUtr.    His  Indian  sister  would  sometimes,  when  they  welro 
by  themselves^  make  particular  inquiries  concerning  his  people^ 
Which  of  course  he  was  unable  to  satisfy  ;  but  they  led  to  a 
train  of  new  reflections  in  his  mind.    On  coming  in  contact 
with  the  TVaders,  he  attracted  their  particular  notice ;  and  en- 
deaTonrs  were  made  to  induce  him  to  visit  the  white  people. 
But,  after  some  consideration,  the  prejudices  which  the  Indians 
had  instilled  into  his  youthful  mind  against  the  Whites,  pre- 
vailed over  the  intense  curiosity  excited  by  the  representations 
of  the  Traders.     During  a  visit  to  a  village  of  the  Grand 
Osages,    he    saw,  among  other  whites,    a    clergyman,    who 
preached  se^'eral  times  to  the  Indians,  through  an  interpreter, 
'llie   Indians  treated  him  with  great  respect,  and  listened  to 
his  discourses  with  profound  attention  ;  '  but  could  not,'  adds 
our  Author, '  as  I  heard  them  observe,  comprehend  the  doo- 
*  trines  which  he  wished  to  inculcate.'    The  politeness  and 
deference  of  an  Indian  auditory,  bethinks,  have  sometimes  been 
mistaken  by  the  missionaries,  for  conviction.     In  the  following 
autumn.  Hunter  was  engaged  in  a  skirmish  with  a  party  of 
wandering  Pawnees,  and  took  a  scalp ;  his  *  first  and  last  essay 
'  of  the  kind.'    Some  time  after,  he  made  one  of  a  party  of 
tliirty-seven  hunters,  who  started  on  an  exploring  and  nunting 
expedition  up  the  Arkansas.    The  account  of  this  adventurous 
excursion,  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  portions  of  the  nar* 
nUive.    They  ascended  the  Platte  river  nearly  to  its  source 
among  the  Kocky  Mountains ;  and  their  curiosity  beins  stimu- 
lated by  the  account  given  of  the  great  hills  of  the  West,  by 
an  old  Indian  whom  they  met  with,  they  resolved  on  crossing 
the  mountain  barrier,     fhey  were  viewed  at  first  with  great 
suspicion  and  distrust  by  the  tribes  they  encountered ;  biU,  as 
soon  as  the  motives  of  their  excursion  were  ascertained,  and. 
the  remoteness  of  their  hunting-grounds,  they  were  as  uni- 
formly received  with  kindness  and  hospitality.    With  some  of 
them,  the  party  were  able  to  '  hold  talks.'    Although  their  re- 
spective laneuages  were  found  very  dissimilar  from  the  Kansas 
and  Osage  dialects,  a  few  words  were,  in  two  or  three  instan- 
ces, found  to  be  precisely  the  same,  and  others  had  some  simi- 
larity.   With  some  of  the  tribes  who  resided  high  up  the  river, 
or  among  the  mountains,  they  were  obliged  to  communicate 
wholly  by  signs.    These  are  described  as  generally  well-made, 
robust,  and  peaceably  disposed,  not  very  cleanly  or  well  pro- 
vided, and  apparently  the  remnants  of  once  powerful  nations. 
The  complexion  of  our  hero  drew  upon  him  the  particular  at- 
tention of  the  squaws.    The  Indians  beyoiul  the  last  range  of 
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xuountains  were  found  exceedingly  filthy  and  PCK>r,  anbuiliiig 
chiefly  on  fish,  roots,  and  hemes,  the  soil  being,  ezfremely 
sterile :  they  have  a  few  horses  and  many  dogSy  Jaolduig  w 
latter  in  much  the  higher  estimation,  and  speak  a  aingulary  and* 
to  the  exploring  party,  wholly  unintelligible  dialect.  Chat 
was  found  every  wnere  scarce,  fish  being  Uie  chief  dependence 
of  the  natives.  The  tribes  were  all  at  peace  with  each  o^her* 
and  seemied  not  to  possess  the  warlike  character  of  the  Mis- 
souri and  Mississippi  Indians ;  a  circumstance  partly  acoomitBd 
for  by  their  different  mode  of  life  and  means  of  sabeirtence. 
Escorted  from  tribe  to  tribe  by  some  or  other  of  these  fiicadly 
natives,  and  occasionally  assisted  with  the  use  of  their  cewMS 
or  rafts,  the  party  continued  their  route,  sometimea  em 
barren  prairies  or  hills,  sometimes  through  woods*  till  tbqf  ai^ 


rived  at  the  Pacific  Ocean.    '  Here/  says  Hunter»  *  the 
^  prize  and  astonishment  of  our  whole  party  was  indescribably 
*  great.* 

<  The  unbounded  view  of  waters,  the  incessaot  and  trmamiim 
dashing  of  the  waves  along  the  shore,  accompanied  with  a  ?^V^ -f^ 
sembling  the  roar  of  loud  and  distant  thunder,  filled  oar  flsinas  widi 
the  most  sublime  and  awful  sensations,  and  fixed  on  then  as  ians- 
table  truths  the  tradition  we  had  received  from  our  old  mas,'tlHlthB 
great  waters  divide  the  residence  of  the  Great  Spirit  from  die  tea* 
porarv  abodes  of  his  red  children.  We  here  contembtatedlnsilM 
dread,  the  immense  difficulties  over  which  we  should  be  oblttBd'Si 
triumph  after  death,  before  we  could  arrive  at  those  delightAu  iMRl* 
ing-ffrounds,  which  are  unalterably  destined  for  such  only  as  do  geoii 
and  love  the  Great  Spirit.  We  looked  in  vain  for  the  stranded  sad 
shattered  canoes  of  those  who  had  done  wickedly.  We  cmild  an 
none,  and  we  were  led  to  hope  that  they  were  iew  in  number.  We 
offered  up  our  devotions,  or  I  might  rathersay,  our  minds  were  asrias^ 
and  our  devotions  continued,  allthe  time  we  were  in  this  country  i  ftr 
we  had  ever  been  taught  to  believe,  that  the  Great  Spirit  reskbd  oa  Am 
western  side  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  and  this  idea  continued  thraqi^ 
out  the  journey,  notwithstanding  the  more  specific  water  bonaaitj 
assigned  to  him  by  our  traditionaiy  dogmas/  p.  69. 

They  arrived  at  the  ocean  to  the  South  of  Columbia  river» 
and  coasted  further  southwardly  to  a  small  inlet,  around  wliidi 
were  found  the  scattered  huts  of  another  tribe  of  ichdiyophar 
{jite  Indiuns,  small  in  stature,  filthy  in  their  habits,  and  diflfer-  , 
ing  from  the  Missouri  Indians  in  heme  wholly  re{(ardless  of  the 
incontinence  of  their  squaws.    Wisely  determining  not  to  risk 
the  passage  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  in  the  winter,  our  advea- 
turers  encamped  at  tlieir  base,  near  a  spring  of  .temperatme 
suHiciently  high  to  have  cooked  food,  where  they  amused  and 
supported  themselves  during  the  hard  weather,  by  means  of 
their  rifles  and  their  bows.    The  game  consisted  of  e\\^,  black- 
tailed  dcer^  a  species  of  mountain  gout,  wild  turkies^  aipKi  phea- 
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satitsi  10  that  they  were  in  general  well  supplied,  and  passed  a 
tnerry  Christmas ;  only  they  had  occasional  visits  from  some- 
what unwelcome  intruders,  consisting  of  the  white  and  brown 
bears,  panthers,  and  wolves,  who,  attracted  by  the  scent  of 
their  kitchen  and  larder,  prowled  round  their  camp.  At 
the  breaking  up  of  the  winter,  all  the  party  visited  the  spring 
from  which  they  had  procured  their  supplies  of  water ;  and, 
according  to  the  constant  practice  of  the  Osages,  Kansas, 
and  other  western  tribes,  on  striking  their  encampments,  of- 
fered up  their  orisons  to  the  Great  Spirit  for  having  preserved 
them  in  health  and  safety,  and  supplied  their  wants.  They 
suffered  much  fi'om  the  intense  cold  m  re-crossing  the  moun- 
tains ;  but,  after  surmounting  a  variety  of  difficulties  and  perils^ 
£ev  at  length  found  their  way  home,  where  the  Osages,  who 
ta  looked  upon  them  as  lost,  greeted  them  with  tumoltupuil 
joy,  as  if  they  had  returned  from  victory. 

Our  Author  had  peremptorily  rejected  several  overtures  made 
%o  him  by  ^he  white  traders,  to  accompany  them  back  to  their 
Mttlements,  when  the  incident  occuired,  which  induced  him 
violently  to  snap  asunder  for  ever  the  ties  which  had  hitherto 
attached  him  to  his  Indian  connexions.  He  had  joined  a 
hunting  party  in  an  excursion  up  the  Brushy  Fork,  which  falls 
into  the  Arlumsas,  and  six  of  the  party  liad  visited  the  main 
encampment  of  a  Colonel  Watkins,  where  they  were  unforto* 
oately  permitted  to  barter  their  peltries  for  too  much  whiskey. 
They  returned  infuriated  with  the  liquor,  having,  on  their  waj 
bacK,  plundered  and  massacred  a  French  trader;  and  distn* 
bating  the  poisonous  spirit  among  the  rest  of  the  hunters,  thra 
soon  wrought  them  up  to  the  same  pitch  of  frantic  and  blood* 
thirsty  excitement  as  themselves.  It  was  determined  to  spoil 
and  exterminate  the  whole  of  Watkins's  party.  Hunter  alone, 
retaining  the  possession  of  his  reason,  felt  the  most  acute  regret 
and  honor  at  these  proceedings ;  but  his  life  depended  on  hia 
dissimulating  his  sentiments.  From  the  first  proposal  of  the 
plan,  he  never  hesitated  as  to  the  course  which  it  oecame  him 
to  pursue.  At  his  own  solicitation,  he  was  entrusted  with  the 
post  of  sentinel;  and  when  the  Indians  had  retired  to  rest 
under  the  stupefying  influence  of  the  whiskey,  ho  silently 
removed  all  the  flints  from  the  guns,  emptied  the  primings,  and 
taking  his  rifle  and  other  equipments,  mounted  the  best  hofte 
that  had  been  stolen  on  the  preceding  day,  made  his  escape, 
and  gave  the  alarm  to  Watkins  and  ms  FLrhr>  whose  lives  he 
thus  undoubtedly  saved.  To  return  to  the  Osages,  was  now 
impossible ;  yet,  nothing  could  induce  him  to  remain  with  the 
white  par^.  Having  received  some  valuable  presents  from 
Col.  Watkins,  he  set  forth  alone  in  a  northward  direction 
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towards  White  River.  He  *  passed  sereral  moova/  wm  a  soli' 
tary  rover,  but  eventually  joined  a  party  of  white  bimteim ;  and 
by  degrees,  and  through  a  concurrence  of  circnmttancea^  he 
was  at  length  reconciled  to  the  idea  of  remaining  among  tht 
Wliites.  He  acquired  a  rudimental  knowledge  of  the  Eoj^iab 
language  in  a  respectable  school  at  Cape  GirardaaUy'  and  sub- 
sequently prosecuted  his  studies,  during  the  intervals  between 
the  trading  seasons,  so  as  to  make  the  whole  period  of  hu 
education  amount  to  about  two  years  and  a  half. 

<  For  some  time  after  I  entered  sdiool/  he  tdls  us,' '  I  expe- 
rienced great  difficulty  ia  learning  the  pronunciation  and  meaning  of 
words ;  tbiSy  however,  being  once  partially  surmouated,  my  praarai 
was  easvi  till  I  could  read,  so  as  to  understand  all  the  common  adiool 
books  tnat  were  placed  in  my  hands.  Durb^  the  recem  ef  m 
school  employments,  I  seldom  went  any  where  without  a  book.  I  hsd 
access  to  some  respectable  libraries,  and  became  literally  iiftf«— ^ 
with  reading.  My  judgement  was  so  much  confused  by  the  mold- 
plicity  of  new  ideas  that  crowded  upon  my  undisciplined  mind,  thtt 
1  hardly  knew  how  to  discriminate  between  truth  and  ftUe.  TUi 
difficulty!  however,  wore  off  with  the  novelty,  and  I  gradmHy  re- 
covered, with  die  explanatory  assistance  of  my  associates^  the  pnper 
condition  of  mind  to  pursue  my  studies/    p.  129. 

We  know  not  how  far  the  volume  is  indebted  for  ita  fiteraij 
respectability  to  the  aforementioned  Mr.  Edward  Claris ;  bat  it 
certainly  bears  the  marks  of  extraordinary  proficiency  on  die 
part  of  its  Author,  who  left  the  Indians  only  in  the  epring  of 
1816,  at  which  time  he  supposes  himself  to  have  been  niheteea 
or  twenty  years  of  age.  An  ardent  desire  to  become  ac- 
quainted vnth  some  one  of  the  learned  professions,  in  con- 
currence with  the  advice  of  a  venerable  friend,  to  whom  he 
appears  to  be  indebted  for  his  religious  knowledge,  ikidaced 
him  to  take  the  step  of  journeying  eastward  as  tar  as  New 
York  or  Philadelphia,  with  a  view  to  publish  the  history  of  his 
life,  and  such  information  as  he  possessed  reapectme  the 
Indian  nations  west  of  the  Mississippi.  It  was  this  friend,  Mr. 
Wyatt,  who  had  first  explained  to  mm  the  difference  between 
the  natural  rights  enjoyed  by  the  Indians,  and  those  whidi 
are  essential  to  the  harmonious  preservatidn  of  leUgioBS  so- 
ciety ;  and  it  was  he,  adds  Mr.  Hunter, 

*  who  first  satisfactorily  unfolded  to  my  benighted  mind,  the  Uaiiiy 
of  the  Great  Spirit  with  the  Creator  of  all  things,  and  the  Seivakr 
of  the  human  family.  He  also  taught  me  rationally  to  unbend  mv 
selfish,  cril  propensities,  and  to  gird  on  the  armour  of  self-denial, 
chanty,  and  truth,  and  to  square  my  life  by  them,  as  acceptable 
ofieringi  to  the  Great  I  AM.' 

In  the  Autumn  of  1  A*i],  he  crossed  the  Alleghany  mountains. 
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to  commenoe,  as  it  were,  a  n^  exinteiioe, — ^  unknown  to  a 
'  single  human  being/  he  says,  'with  whom  I  could  claim 
'  kiiKlred,  except  from  common  origin,  and  even  indebted  to 
'  circumstances'  for  a  name/  But  be  speaks  with  gratitude  of 
the  kindness  and  respectful  attention  he  has  every  where  met 
with.  *  That  I  may  merit  their  continuance/  he  says  in  con* 
elusion,  '  will  be  the  high  ambition  and  constant  endeavour  of 
•  my  life/ 

The  account  of  the  Indian  tribes  which  is.  appended  to  the 
Narrative,  occupies  the  greater  part  of-  the  TOiume ;  but  we 
have  no  room  left  to  enter  upon  its  canteiits. :  The  information 
it  comprises,  vrill  be  founa  extremely,  interesting,  ameing 
generally  with  the  statements  of  Dr.  Edwin-  James,  but,  of 
course,  much  more  copious,  minute,  and  characteristic.  Some 
of  the  observations  demand  especially  the  attention  of  the 
American  Missionary  Societies,  v^ho  have  tak^  up,  vrith  laud- 
able zeal,  the  cause  of  this  much  injured  and  neglected  portion 
of  our  race.  It  is  impossible  hot  to  take  a  warm  interest  in 
the  future  fortunes  ana  character  of  Mr.  Hunter ;  and  we  trust 
he  may  live  to  pay  back,  in  substantial  benefits  to'  the  Indian 
family,  the  debt  of  kindness  he  lies  under  to  the  friends  and 
protectors  of  his  childhood,  his  red  brethren,  and  6urs. 


Art.  VIII.  Fabki/ar  the  Hofy  AlUanee,  IZAymet an  the  Road^tfe.tsc. 
By  Thomas  Brown,  the  Yoonger,  Secmuy  of  the  Poco-curante 
Sociehr,  and  Author  of  the' Podge  7am3y,' and  the  Two-penny 
Post  Bag.  f.cap;  8vo.  pp.  198.    Price  8sr  w.   London^  182S. 

rpHIS  is  enough :  the  '  Author  of  the  Fudge  Family,  and 
-*-  *  the  Two-penny  Post  Bag,'  says  ever^  thine  'that  needs 
be  said  about  the  Book.  Our  readers  will  muneaiately  know 
what  to  look  for  in  these  Fables  and  BhjnoE^es ;  and  we  may  as 
well  proceed  at  once  to  our  extracts,  •  which  must  form,  indeed, 
our  apology  for  noticing  a  mere  jest-book.  We  did  intend  to 
look  very  grave  upon  tne  levity,  disloyalty,  and  other  excep- 
tionable features  of  the  present  merry  and  fSebcetians  publica- 
tion. But  what  tender  parent  (we  dio  not  say  schoolmaster) 
has  never  had  his  solemn  pre-determination  to  admiliister  chas- 
tisement to  his  offending  subject,  set  aside  by  the  irresistible 
archness  or  drollery  of  the  young  culprit?  Besides,  there 
are  redeeming  things  in  the  volume ;  for  instance.  Fable  III. 

*  THX  TOBCH  OF   LIBIRTY. 


<  I  taw  it  all  in  Fancy's  glass — 
Herself,  the  fair,  the  wQd  magician, 

That  hid  this  splendid  day-dream  pass. 
And  namM  each  gliding  apparition. 


)(K)  QrQwn'b  HMtifor  ike  ffofy  AUimtM 

*  Twtm  like  a  tofdMrice    wch  u  tbflf 
Of  Gr^eioe  perf^mi'd,  io  i^^  goa^ 

WhiBoi  tbe  iSeet  v^utbs,  in  long  ^mj, 
iWd  ihe  l^^i  tatdk  tmpxght^  oo. 

*  I  aaw  th^  ezpeount  nations  ttandf  - 
To  dttch  tbe  comins  flamo  in  tnni^' 

I  Mw,  from  feady  band  to  band^ 

The  dear,  but  struggling  gloi^  bum* 

.  ■         • 

*  And*  oh.  theu*  joy,  as  it  came  near* 
nVas,  in  itself,  a  joy  to 


While  Fan^  whisperd  in  my  ear, 
^  lliat  torch  tbey  pass  is  Liberty  I^ 

^  And  each,  as  she  receir'd  the  flamej 
lighted  ber  altar  with  Its  ray. 

Then,  SQifling,  to  the  next  who  came^ 
Speeded  it  on  its  iparUing  way. 

'  From  AuioN  first,  whose  antient  shripe 
W^  fiimish'd  widi  the  fire  i^raady, 

Columbia  caught  the  spark  di?me, 
And  ^t  a  0ame^  like  Albiom's,  steady. 

<  Tk^  sdepdid  gift  than  Qalua  took, 

Aiid>  like  a  wila  Bacchante,  raising 
Tbe  brand  aloft,  its  sparkles  shook. 
As  she  would  set  tne  world  a-b}aaij^g ! 

<  And,  when  she  fir^d  her  altar,  faagb 
It  fiash'd  into  the  redd'ninj^  air 

fio  fiorioe,  diat  Ax.>ioir,  who  stpod  nigb. 
Shrunk,  ahttpst  l^linded  by  the  glare  I 

■ 

^  Next,  Spaiw,  so  new  was  Bght  to  her, 
Leep'd  at  the  torch -but,  ere  the  spark 

She  flung  upon  her  shrine  coiild  stir, 
^iras.  9iehch'4«-fand  ail  again  was  dark. 

^  Yet,  no— not  qDench'd—4i.treasure,  worth 

So  much  to  mortals,  rardv  dies  — 
Again  her  Uviqg  light  look'a  fi>rA, 
Aadshone,  a  oeacon,  in  all  eyes ! 

<  Who  nest  receiv*d  the  flame{  alas, 
Unworthy  KAPLiw^-shame  of  sbflunes. 

That  ever  tarough  soOi  hands  should  pass 
That  brightest  of  all  earthly  flames  I 


'  Scarce  had  her  fingers  touch'd  the 
When,  frighted  by  the  sparks  it  shed. 

Nor  waiting  ev'n  to  feel  the  scordi. 
She  dro^'d  it  to  the  earth-nuid  fled. 


«  And  Ufa  k  m%ht  b«T6  bmg  rtniMi'dl^ 
But  Obwgb>  whp  Mw  her  moment  mm. 

Caught  op  dii  prinr,  tkauch  proftrati^alaiB'^ 
Am  imr'd  U  fMfid  Im:  beauteoos  bmr^^ 

«  An4  Fauqr  bid  ni0  piark  whcft^aT^ 

Her  altar*  at  ifli  flame  asceoded^ 
Fair,  laurell'd  qririlt  aeemi'd  leMwr^ 

Who  thosihaoof  their  Toieet  blended  :-&> 

*  ^  Shbe,  ihiiie  for  erer^  f^mnom  Hane^ 
^  Divincat  gift  of  Oeda  to  bmd  ! 

«<  From  GaiaeJi  thy  eaiUeat  ^toidaiar  <Mi^ 
^  To  Oaucs  tfqr  ray  rettmtf  agaiob 

•  ^  Take,  Freedom;  take  tlqf  radiant  rmaiid; 
^  When  dimm'dy  revive,  when  bati  return, 

<'  Till  note ahrine  through  earth  be fettadf 
««  On  which  thy  f^ieaahaU  not  bum  r  '  pp.  17—21. 

'  The  Extinguiahere*  diraenrea  to  be  prdaed  aa  Ittuch  for  the 
due  of  the  mora),  aa  for  ita  wit.  '  The  liCUe  Grand  Lama/ 
e  would  advise  all  tho86  readers  to  paaH  orter,  who  are  afraid 
'  laughing  at  naughty  things.  The  foUowitlg  ia  not  quite 
iexceptionable»  but  we  will  venture  it. 

«  When  Roraitw  wat  young  and  bold^ 
Ere,  toudi*dby  Time,  he  had  beeoiae— 

If 'tis  not  civil  to  svf  M^ 
At  least,  a  gi-dewmtjeune  komme^ 


<  One  cnrenmg)  on  some  w9d  ^rsidt^ 
Driving  along,  he  chane'd'tD  see 

Religien,  painn^  by  on  Ibot^ 
And  took  him  in  his  vis-i«vis. 

«  This  said  Kdigfen  was  a  Friar, 
The  humbleat  and  the  best  of  men. 

Who  ne'er  had  notion  or  desire 
Of  riding  in  a  dtfidi  till  thto; 

<  M  t  say''— H^uadt  Re]|^ty,  who  rather 
Enjoy'd  a  masqueraidbg  j6kA--. 

^  I  say,  suppose,  itat  ^obd  old  ikitlier, 
•*  You  lend  me^  m  a  while,  your  cloak.'' 

<  The  friar  consented— ]i|tl^  knew 
What  tricks  the  youth  had  in  his  head ; 

Besides,  was  rather  tempted  too 
By  a  lac'd  coat  he  got  in  stead. 

'  Away  ran  Royalty,  slap-dash, 

Scampering  like  mad  about  the  town ; 

Broke  windows— shivered  lamps  to  smash, 
And  knock'd  whole  scores  of  watchmen  down. 
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<  While  nouffht  could  they,  whose  heedt  were  broken 
LcArn  of  the  **  why*  or  the  **  wherefere^"^ 

Except  that 'twas  Religion's  doak  '        ' 

TTie  gentleman  who  crack'd  theiii»  wotw*  • 

<  MeanwhUe,  the  FHar»  whose  head  was  turn'd 
By  the  lac*d  coat,  grew  friskj  too— 

Look'd  big— 4iis  former  habits  spurned— 
And  storm'd  about  as  great  men 


*  Dealt  much  in  pompous  oaths  and 
Said  «*  vou*' often,  or  as  bad- 
Laid  claim  to  other  people's  purses— 

In  short,  grew  either  uiaye,  or  mad. 

*  As  work  like  this  was  unbefitting, 
And  flesh  and  blood  no  longer  bore  it. 

The  Court  of  Common  Senra,  then  sitting. 
Summoned  the  culprits  both  before  it. 

*  Where,  after  hours  in  wrangling  spentt 

(As  Courts  must  wrangle  to  decide  well) 
Religion  to  St.  Luke's  was  sent. 
And  Royalty  pack'd  off  to  Bridewell. 

With  this  proviso — should  they  be 
Restor'd,  m  due  time,  to  their  senses^ 
They  both  must  give  security, 
In  future,  against  such  offisnces— 

'  Religion  ne*er  to  lend  his  cloakt 

Seeing  what  dreadfiil  work  it  leads  to ; 

And  Royalty  to  crack  his  joke, 

But  not  to  crack  poor  people's  heads  toow*  pp.  SS— 38. 

There  are  certainly  many  things  which  we  could' wish  out  of 
the  Yolume.  But  it  will  have  only  the  life  of  an  ephemenm. 
The  following  is  a  v^ry  neatly  turned  epigram. 

*  A  SPXCVX.ATIOK. 

'  Ofall  speculations  the  market  holds  forth,     . 

The  best  that  I  know  for  a  lover  of  pelf. 
Is  to  buy  •***•*  up,  at  the  price  he  is  worth, .  • 

And  then  sell  him  at  that  which  he  sets  on  himsdf/ 

The  volume  is  exorbitantly  dear. 


I    i«5    ] 

*Art.  IX.  The Bibk  Cotocs^Mm, arranged  in  Forty  Divisions:  all  the 
Answers  to  the  Questions  being  in  the  exact  Words  of  Scripture : 
intended  for  the  Beligious  Instruction  of  the  Young,  both  in 
Familiet  and  Schools.  By  W.  F.  Lloyd.  ^T^mo.  pp.  170.  Price  ft. 
London.    1822. 

'l^HE  late  Rev.  Samuel  Palmer,  of  Hackney,  drew  up,  many 
**-    years  a^o,  a  Scripture  Catechism  on  a  much  smaller  scale 
than  this,  which  deserves  to  be  better  known  than  we  appre- 
'  hend  it  is.     As  Mr.  Lloyd  does  not  refer  to  it,  we  think  it  very 
likely  that  he  was  not  aware  of  its  existence.    The  idea  was 
excellent ;  for  if  answers  are  to  be  put  into  a  child's  mouth,  to 
questions  which  it  is  probable  he  cannot  fully  comprehend,  it 
'  is  most  seemly  and  most  advisable  in  every  point  of  view,  that 
;  they  should  be  framed  in  the  laneua^e  of  that  perfect  rule  of 
'  faitn  which  is  of  paramount  and  Divine  authority.    The  habit 
of  appealing  to   Scripture  in  eupport  of  our  religious  senti- 
ments,  is  a  most  important  one  to  be  formed  in  the  youthful 
mind ;  and  the  committing  to  memory  so  large  a  variety  of 
texts,  will  in  itself  be  useful. 

This  very  copious  collection  of  Scripture  texts  must  have 
cost  Mr.  Lloyd  considerable  pains.  They  are  arranged  under 
the  following  chapters. 

*  Chap.  I.  The  Holy  Scriptures.  IL  The  Young-— Yowog  or 
weak  Believers — early  Piety.  III.  Of  God.  IV.  Of  Jesus  Christ. 
V.  Of  the  Holy  Spirit.  VI.  Of  Sin.  Vll.  Of  the  Pardon  of  Sin— 
the  Atonement  of  Christ— .Repentance.  Vlll.  Of  the  Renewal  of 
the  Mind — Regeneration.  IX.  Of  Faith.  X.  Prayer  and  Praise. 
XI.  The  Sabbath  and  the  House  of  God.  XII.  Affliction— Perse- 
cution. XIII.  Temptation.  XIV.  The  Righteous  and  the  Wicked. 
XV.  Wisdom.  XVI.  The  Kingdom  of  Christ— the  Spread  of  true 
Religion.    XVII.   Hnmility   and    Pride.    XVIIL  Meekness— Fdr- 

S'^eness — Patience — Perseverance.  XIX.  Anger,  Strife,  Hatred, 
alice»  Revenge,  and  Envy.  XX.  Love — Benevolence-*-Sympathy 
— Mercy — Peace.  XXI.  Love  of  the  World — Covetousnass-— Con- 
lent.  XXII.  Honesty  and  pishonesty— Justice  and  Injustice. 
XXilL  Diligence  and  Idleness.  XXIV.  Slander— Tale-bearing-* 
Filthy  Speaking.  XXV.  Truth  and  Deceit.  XXVI.  Cursug  and 
Swearing.  XaVII.  Concerning  the  Tongue.  XXVIII.  Purity. 
XXIX.  Company.  XXX.  Self-denial.  XXXI.  Self-examinaUon 
and  Watchfulness.  XXXII.  Duties  of  Children.  XXXIIL  Duties 
of  Brothers,  Friends,  and  Neighbours.  XXXIV.  Duties  to  Kings* 
to  Masters,  &c.  XXXV.  Life— Time.  XXXVI.  Death  and  the 
^rave.  XXXVII.  The  Resurrection.  XXXVIII.  The  Day  of 
Judgement.    XXXIX.  Heaven.    XL.  Hell.' 

Two  morning  and  two  evening  pruyers  are.  added,  in  the 
exact  words  of  Scripture. 

Vol.  XX.  N.  S.  P 
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This  little  work  is  particularly  adapted  to  attract  the  atten- 
tion of  Sunday  School  Teachers,  its  price  will  exclude  it 
from  very  general  introduction  in  its  present  fomw  but  an 
abridgement  is  advertised,  price  four-pence.  Mr.  Lloyd,  as  the 
secretary  to  the  Sunday  School  Union,  must  have  bad  ample 
experience  as  to  the  capacities  of  children ;  but  we  ahoold 
imarine  that  a  greater  simplicity  of  language  in  the  qaestions 
womd  have  been  desirable.  The  very  nrst  question^  •  Who 
'  inspired  the  Scriptures?'  is  not  very  clear  or  very  lumpy. 
The  more  direct  answer,  too,  would  be  supplied  by  the  reply  to 
the  second  question ;  and  the  text  cited  as  an  answer  to  the 
first,  would  with  more  propriet]^  ^ppl^  ^  ^^^  question.  What  ii 
Inspiration?  The  sixtn  question  will  require  to  be  accompa- 
nied with  an  explanation :  perhaps,  the  Author  intended  tliit 
it  should  be  so  introduced  by  the  teacher.  But  such  pbrasei 
as  the  following  would,  it  seems  to  us»  stand  not  in  leaa  need 
of  being  translated  to  Sunday  School  children  in  geneial: 
'  Are  the  wisdom  and  piety  of  the  young  intimately  commtttd 

*  with  the  exietmon  of  the  cause  of  Christ  V  *  What  is  the  cone 
<  of  the  carnal,  and  the  blessing  of  the  spiritual?'  '  What  ii 
'  said  in  the  Revelations  (Revelation)  as  to  Christ's  wMUm^ 

*  his  enemies,  and  his  supreme  dignity  V  *  Does  the  smpofftjf 
«  of  Christ    as    our   hi^h-priest,    encourage  our  cot^mnet  in 

*  prayer  V    *  What  vision  of  the  gospeCs  extension  did  St.  John 


*  behold  V  *  Should  a  mature  understanding  and  a 
'  disposition  be  joined  together  V  *  Are  nghteousnees  and 
'  jnagement  essential  to  the  character  of  God.'  This  laat,  we 
think  a  very  improper  question  to  be  put  to  a  child*  Theie  an 
in  all  nearly  nine  hundred  questions,  many  of  which  we  ahoaU 
certainly  strike  out;  aiidwe  should  recommend,  ia  the  next 
edition,  a  severe  revision  of  the  phraseologv^  with  a  Tiew  to 
greater  simplicity  and  correctness.  As  to  tne  graven,  tfacj 
prove  that  Scripture  language  is  not  the  most  sutable  fiir  the 

firayers  of  a  child,  if  his  prayer  is  to  be  a  reasonable  aervice^ 
t  is  comparatively  easy  to  msdce  a  child  learn  by  rote,  and  g6 
through  a  mechanical  exercise  with  the  utmost  preciaioii;  Irat 
the  grand  object  oueht  to  be,  to  make  them  think,  to  gam 
access  to  their  moral  nature ;  and  with  this  view,  while  we 
quite  approve  of  their  being  taught  a  doctrinal  catechian,  M 
should  rely  more  on  the  efficacy  of  the  system  which  Iwfes 
the  child  to  frame  his  own  answer  to  the  question  put  to  him, 
whenever  the  subject  admits  of  it.  At  the  same  time*  the 
design  of  the  Bible  Catechism  has  our  cordial  approbation*  . 
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Art.  X.  A  Neno  Sejf'initrprtting  Testament  $  contaiDing  many 
Thoiuandfl  of  various  Readines  and  parallel  Passaeesy  collected 
from  tlie  most  approved  TransTatora  ana  Biblical  Critics,  including 
all  those  of  the  Authorized  Version,  and  set  under  the  Text  in 
Words  at  length,  so  that  the  parallel  Passages  and  various  Trans- 
lations may  be  seen  and  read  at  one  View;  with  introductory 
Arffuments  concerning  the  Origin,  Occasion,  and  Character  of 
eacn  Book ;  a  Reconciliation  of  seeming  Contradictions;  and  the 
Meaning  and  Pronunciation  of  the  ocnpture  Proper  Names. 
Adapteu  to  the  Use  of  Reflecting  Christians  of  every  Denomina- 
tion, ^j  the  Rev.  John  Platts.  Part  I.  8vo.  Price  48«  6d. 
London.    1823. 

THIS  long  title  wears  too  much  the  appearance  of  a puflT. 
Very  few  words  were  requisite  to  explain  the  object  or  the 
publication,  the  atility  of  which  is  so  obvious,  that  one  is  ready 
to  wonder  that  it  was  left  to  the  Rev.  John  Platts,  whoever  he 
may  be,  to  undertake  the  present  compilation.  There  are  few 
persons,  we  apprehend,  who  are  in  the  practice  of  making  diat 
«ise  of  die  marginal  references  io  our  common  Bibles,  whidh  it 
18  desirable  that  every  reader  of  his  Bible  should  do.  Want 
of  leisure  will  often  deter  a  person  from  doin^  this ;  it  is  also  an 
iiiterruption  by  no  means  favourable  to  the  immediate  puipose 
of  reading  the  Scriptures  ;  add  to  which,  many  of  the 
references  are  of  so  little  value  as  to  produce  a  feeling  of  dis- 
appmntment,  upon  consulting  the  passages  referrea  to.  A 
juoicious  selection  of  strictly  parallel  or  illustrative  passages^ 

S'ven  at  length,  in  the  form  of  notes  to  the  text,  would,  there- 
re,  be  of  great  assistance  to  private  Christians,  in  the  study 
c»f  die  sacred  Scrintures.  Fox's  Testament,  which  was  upon 
this  plan,  publishea  in  1723,  we  have  not  seen :  it  has  long 
been  out  of  print  and  is  very  rare.  The  present  Compiler  has 
been  fortunate  enough  to  obtain  a  copy,  and  he  acknowledges 
his  obligations  to  its  Author. 

What  is  chiefly  required  in  order  to  the  satisfectory  exeeu* 
tion  of  such  a  work,  is  a  sound  discrimination.  The  materials 
are  all  reeuiy  to  the  Editor's  hand :  he  has  only  to  exercise  his 
judgement  m  the  selection.  The  labours,  of  Thomas  Scott  and 
of  uie  Editor  of  Bagster's  Bible,  more  especially,  have  accu- 
mulated an  immense  mass  of  references,  more  than  can  possibly 
be  made  use  of  in  such  a  work  as  the  present :  to  these  it 
would  be  difficult  to  add,  but  they  require  a  great  deal  of  sift- 
ing. Mr.  Platts  does  not  impress  us,  in  the  Preface,  with  a 
hi^h  idea  of  his  judiciousness.  It  opens  with  the  following 
Jelectable  specimen  of  verbiage. 

'  The  Holy  Scriptures  are  the  grand  medium  of  communicatioA 

p  a 
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between  God  apd  maiii  heaven  and  earth.  They  reveal  ibe  Dttty  to 
the  haman  intellect  m  all  the  treasures  of  His  grace ;  and  exalt  the 
human  soul,  far  beyond  the  vanities  of  time  and  sense,  to  the.gloi^rtii 
riches  of  eternity.  In  the  Scriptures,  the  Sovereign  of  Nature 
draws  aside  the  impenetrable  vail  which  concealed  Him  from  mo^ 
ken,  descends  from  His  inaccessible  throne,  and  converses  with  His 
creature  man/  He,  &c. 

There  is  more  in  this  style,  which  had  far  belter  been  with- 
held. If  it  is  necessary  to  write  a  panegyric  on  the  BiUe,  it 
is  not  every  one  who  is  competent  to  the  very  delicate  tttds;. 
Mr.  Plaits  IB  certainly  not  the  person  to  undertake  it. 

We  cannot  say  that  we  are  Dy  any  means  satisfied  with  the 
selection  of  passages.    Let  us  take  for  instanGe,  the  Lofd*f* 
Prayer,  Matt  v.  9 — 13.    The  only  references  given  as  illus- 
trating the  invocation,  are  Rora.  viii.  15.  Ps*  xi.  4.  czv.  3.  laa. 
Ixvi.  L    The  first  of  these,  so  far  from  illustrating  the  w<oida» 
is,  we  imagine,  calculated  to  mislead.    It  was  certainly  in  no 
siich  peculiar  sense,  that  our  Lord  designed  those  wovaa  to  he 
taken,  ''  Our  Father  who  art  in  heaven.**    It  was  anions  the 
Jews,  a  customary  and  general  form  of  invocation ;  and  &e 
texts  directly  bearing  on  the  import  of  the  expression^  an  Isai' 
Ixtii.  16.  bciv.  8.  Mai.  ii.  10.  John  viii.  41.    We  have  no  &«lt 
to  find  with  the  passages  arranged  under  the  words,  "Hallowed 
''  be  tiby  name/'  except  that  half  of  them  are  irrelevant  or 
unnecessary;  e.g.  Psal.  cxxxix.  20.  (Mr.  Plattsnufl^tinatas 
well  have  cited  the  third  commandment.)  Psal.  cxlv.  lo,  IL 
lea*  viii.  13.  John  xii.  28.   As  notes  to  "  Thy  Kinsrdom  oome," 
we  have  Isa.  ii.  2^  3.  Matt.  xvi.  28.  Rev.  xi.  15.    The  applioi* 
tion,  of  die  first  of  these  references  is  far  from  direct.    Dan.< 
ii.  44.  is  mach  more  to  the  purpose.    But  the  following  lexti^ 
or  at  least  some  of  them,  would  have  been  given  with  much 
more  propriety  as  shewing  the  true  force  of  the  expresstOD. 
Matt.  iii.  2.  iv.  17.  vi.  33.  Luke  xvii.  21.  John  iii.  6.  Col.  i.  13. 
A^n»  as  notes  to  ver.  11.  "  Give  us  this  day  our  daily  bread/' 
we  have  Qen.  xliii.  25,  31—4;  the  relevancy  of  wbioh  we 
confess  ourselves  unable  to    perceive  ;    Exod.  xvi.  21.-  Job, 
xxiii.  12.  Prov.    xxx.  8.    Isa.  xxxiii.  16.  John  vi.  38,  3^  1 
Tim.  vi.  8. — Psal.  xxxvii.  3.  25.  Phil.  iv.  6.  and  Heb.  xiii. 
5.  would   have    been  more  applicable  tlian  some  of  these. 
Once  more,    in    illustrart^iug  the  petition,     ''   Lead  na   not 
*'  into  temptation/'  no  reference  is  made  to  James  i.  12.  Sec  by* 
far  the  most  inmortant  passage  in  such  a  connexion,  nor  to  2 
Chron.  xxxii.  31.,  and  others  bearing  more  indirectly  on  Ae 
subject  of  the  petition.  We  have  taken  this  passage  at  Amdom;- 
but  it  will  serve  to  shew  that  the  task  which  Mr.  Platts  has 
undertaken,  is  one  of  considerable  delicacy,  and  that  to  render 
the  work  really  serviceable,  more  diligence  and  a  sounder  dis- 
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cretion  are  requisite  than  we  regret  to  say  we  find  exhibited  in 
this  specimen.  We  must  also  deprecate  the  introduction  of 
passage*  from  the  Apocrj^pba,  as  by  no  means  '  adapted  to  th« 
*  use  of  refleciing  Christians  of  every  denomination/ 


Art.  XI.  A  Letter  to  the  Rev*  //.  H.  Norris^  A.M.  Perpettud  ChtrtHe 
of  Hackney^  S^c,  Containing  Animadversions  on  his  *<  Respectful 
Letter  to  the  Earl  of  Liverpool,'*  on  the  Subject  ot  the  Biole  So-, 
ciety.    By  the  Rev.  John  PatersoOf  D«D.  Si.  Petorriiurgb.    SvOr 
pp.  87«  iKindon.  1828. 

A  RCHBISHOP  Leighton  has  furnished  Dr.  Paterson  with 
•"■  a  very  suitable  motto  to  this  annihilating  exposure  of  th(? 
wilful  and  malignant  calumnies  uttered  by  the  Rev.H.  R.  Nor- 
ris,  against  the  Russian  Bible  Society.  '  It  is  the  bent  <^  the 
*  basest  and  most  worthless  spirits,  to  be  busy  in  the  search 
'  and  discovery  of  others'  failings,  passing  by  all  that  id  com-* 
'  mendable  and  imitable,  as  base  flies  readily  sitting  on  any 
'  sore  they  can  find,  rather  than  upon  the  somid  parts.*  Dr* 
Paterson  writes  with  the  warmth  mspired  by  irrepressible  hi- 
dignation  at  the  conduct  of  this  most  incorrigible  of  men  i 
but  it  is  a  warmth  in  which  every  reader  mn^  participate.  The 
annals  of  controversy  contain  scarcely  an  instance  of  so^  fliany 
flagrant  violations  of  candour,  truth,  and  decency,  as  are  here 
and  elsewhere  brought  home  to  the  Accuser  of  the  Bible  So«» 
ciety  and  his  authorities.  Our  notice  of  Mr.  Scholefleldls 
Reply,  supersedes,  however,  the  necessity  of  again  going 
over  the  ois^usting  details.  By  a  sinjgular  fatality,  Mr.  Ik 
blunders  in  the  most  simple  and  immaterial  facts,  not  less  than 
in  more  important  matters.  Thus,  his  circumstantial  account 
of  Drs.  Henderson  and  Paterson,  is  incorrect  throughout. 

*  You  are  very  unfortunate,'  says  Dr.  P.,  *  in  making  us  emerge 
**  lirom  the  Carron  Lron  Works  at  the  call  of  the  Edinburgh  Mission- 
ary Society/*  as  we  were  never  within  those  works  in  our  livesy  and 
in  truth  scarcely  ever  saw  thens ;  and  with  the  Edinburgh  Missionary 
Society  we  never  had  the  honour  to  be  connected.  I  cannot  conceive 
how  you  came  to  place  the  Carron  Iron  Works  on  the  river  Clyde. 
As  you  are  a  man  of  such  profoimd  research,  it  might  afibrd  you 
some  nsefd  employment»  to  find  out,  on  what  river  in  His  Britannic 
Majesty's  dominions  the  Cnrron  Iron  works  are  really  situated.  This 
Would  enable  jon  to  correct  the  Hackney  map,  which  in  this  par- 
^ular>  as  well  as  in  many  others,  appears  to  be  very  erroneous/ 

May  all  the  enemies  of  the  Bible  Society  be  such  men  as 
H.  H.  Norrta,  and  such  only  !  Their  number,  happily,  will  then 
be  few. 
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Art.  XII.  SELECT  LITERARY  INFORMATION. 

«*«  Gentlemen  and  Publishers  voiho  have  'works  in  the  PreeSf  tdll  clfcr 
the  Conductors  of  the  Eclectic  Rbvibw,  Zy  tendimg  imfbrm^um 
fpostpaidj  of  the  subject,  extent,  and  probable  price  <^  suckworks; 
wiich  theif  may  depend  upon  being  communicated  to  the  pMiCf  if  -can^ 
sistent  mth  its  plan. 

Natanilitt's  Repository,  or  Mootbly 

MiBcellany  of  Exotic  Natural  Hi«tory. 

An  Order  in  the  Council  of  the  Linnmn 

Society  has  be«n  lately  passed,  by  which 

Mr,  DonoTsn  will  be  allowed  to  enrich 

his  New  Monthly  Work,  the  *'  Nataral- 

*'.  ist's  Repository,**  with  the  Icones  of 

those  choice  and  very  beautiful  species 

of  the  Psittacus  and   Colamba  Tribe, 

which  are  described  in  the  thirteenth 

volame  of  the  Linnsean  Transactions} 

the  greater  part  of  which,  if  not  the 

whole,  are  of  such  rarity,  as  to  be  foond 

only  in  the  Musenm  of  the  Linoaan  So- 
ciety.   It  may  be  further  added,  that  the 

Entomological  Papers,  by  the  Rev.  Mr. 

Kirby,  in  Linn.  Trans.  toI.  18,  p.  8,  will 

also,  by  the  permission  and  favour  of 

their  author,  receive  the  advantage  of 

some  ftirther  elucidation  of  the  same 

nature  in  this  new  publication.     The 

Ornithological  Memoir  on  the  Birds  dis- 
covered in  the  late  Northern  Expedition, 

inserted  iu  Linn.  Trans,  vol.  12;  and 

that  in  the  Narrative  of  the  Expedition 

published  by  authority,  will  likewise  en- 
gage attention  in  some  future  Numbers. 
The  scientific  development  of  the  true 
characters  of  the  ambiguous  object  which 
lately  attracted  much  of  the  public  no- 
tice under  the  title  of  the  **  Mermaid,*'  is 
at  press,  and  will  appear  very  shortly. 
This  last  mentioned  article  is  expected 
to  prove  of  more  than  usual  interest,  as 
it  will  combine  among  other  information 
some  traits  of  Natural  History  upon  this 
curious  subject^  collected  by  Professor 
Tbuoberg,  the  traveller,  and  successor  of 
Linnans  to  the  Chair  of  Upsal,  and  by  his 
pupil  Dr.  Suttner,  from  the  books  extant 
in  Japan  and  China,  in  the  respective 
languages  of  those  Countries ;  anthorities 
at  this  time,  it  is  to  be  believed,  exclu- 
sirely  in  the  possession  of  the  Proprie- 
tors, and  which  it  is  presumed  may  be 
altogether  unknown  to  any  of  the  Euro- 
pean Naturalists. 

In  the  press.  Sermons  by  the  late  Rev. 
T.  N.  Toller,  of  Kettering,  with  a  me- 
moir of  the  Author,  by  the  Rev.  Robert 
Hall,  of  Leicester.  1  voU  8fo. 


In  the  press,  the  Bible  Teaohci'a  Ma- 
nual, part  S,  containing  R«odni.  By  • 
Clergyman. 

Speedily  will  be  pvbliabad,  MeMMis 
of  Mrs.  Eliz.  Ann  Uljrat,  lale  oT  Sottoa 
St.  Nicholas,  Lincolnshire,  with  eztnou 
from  her  diary  and  letters,  and  a  mnmm 
on  occasion  of  ber  d«atb.  By  TiMMBas 
Rogers.  18mo. 

Shortly  wiU  be  pnblislMd,  Scrvtm 
Songs,  being  chiefly  a  veniAcatioo  of 
psalms,  and  other  poema.  ByJ.CoMiii^ 
M.  A* 

In  the  press,  and  nearly  raadj  Ibr 
publication,  in  one  vol.  8vQi  (dbKly 
printed  in  double  columna),  with  m  ftwi* 
tispiece,  and  oompriAng  iiim1|  oat 
thousand  articles;  the  tfafnl  hamiommik' 
tion,  greatly  enlarged,  of  a  IMelloufy 
of  all  Religions,  and  RafigiOM  SmIi^ 
Antient  and  Modem  ;  also,  of  BoolHlii^ 
tical  Hirtory  and  Theolcfieal  OBHtn- 
versy.  Originally  drawn  up  by  Mia, 
Hannah  Adams,  Author  of  a  Hialory  of 
the  Jews,  &C  and  conparad  wich  the 
fourth  American  editioa  of  her  wt. 
Carefully  revised  and  cocfected  to  thi 
present  time,  by  Tbonas  WiUlaat,  EdU 
tor  of  the  last  edition  i  with  Mr.  Ftdhr'fe 
Essay  on  Truth,  a  htiei  UMomty  Ga- 
zetteer, Ice.  &c 

In  the  press,  the  seventh  odltioo,  with 
considerable  additions,  of  Mr.  FairaaaPs 
account  of  the  Public  Fonda.  Tbo  woii 
has  been  completely  remodelled,  aad  Iha 
accounts  are  corrected  and  brooghtdora 
to  the  present  tioiea. 

In  a  few  days  will  be  pnbliAnd>  The 
Wandering  Hermit.  By  the  Antbor  of 
the  Hermit  in  London. 

In  the  press,  Menoira  of  the  Ooatt  of 
Louis  XIV.,  and  of  the  Ragoney  i  •■• 
tracted  from  the  Gennan  ronripnndMWO 
'^^  the  Dotchess  of  OrleaiM^  boUmc  of 
the  Regent. 

A  translation  of  Lea  Hfradtai  oa 
Prison,  (the  last,  and  perhaps  the  iMst 
interesting  of  all  hb  essaya)  of  Moaaiear 
Jouy,  the  French  Addison,  will  be  yah- 
lished  in  the  course  of  a  few  days.  Thit 
worl(  was  written  in  the  pcisM  Qi  9L 
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INitagie,  where  the  author,  with  his  friciul 
Mbnsiear  Jay,  was  recently  confined  for 
a  political  libel. 

Preparing  for  publication,   a  second 
^ome  4if  the  Village  Lecturer :  a  se- 


ries of   original  discourses,  adapted  to 
village  congregations  and  families.  ' 

A  new  edition  will  shortly  appear,  of 
Sir  W.  Forbes*s  Life  of  O.  Beattie.  S 
vols.  8to. 


Art.  XIII.  LIST  OF  WORKS  RECENTLY  PUBLISHED. 


BOTAmr. 

I'Ukra  Domestica,  or  the  Portable 
FloweMSarden ;  with  directions  for  the 
treatment  of  plants  in  pots,  and  illustra- 
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I^R.  IRVING  is  a  bold  man  thus  to  descend,  in  the  very 
\  zenith  of  his  popularity,  from  the  vantage-ground  of  the 
pulpit  orator's  chair,  into  the  arena  of  literary  competition.    The 
press  is  a  fierce  and  searching  ordeal  for  the  man  of  eloquence ; 
nor  is  it,  by  any  means,  a  fair  test  of  the  power  of  living 
oratory.    Estimated  by  their  speeches  in  the  House,  Burke, 
the  most  splendid  of  speech-writers,  was  immeasureably  infe- 
rior to  Fox,  who,  a  ^ant  in  debate,  was  in  composition  a 
sciolist    Erskine,  unnvalled  at  the  bar,  cannot  rank  higher 
than  a  third-rate  writer.      Whitfield,  the  most  powerful  of 
preachers,  came  forth  from  the  press,  stripped  of  every  attri- 
oute  of  might  or  majesty.    Those  who  have  succeeded  alike  as 
speakers  and  as  writers,  are  exceptions  to  what  would  seem  to 
be  the  general  rule ;  and  Mr.  Irving;,  with  all  his  faults,  must 
be  add^  to  this  number.    These  discourses  or  orations,  call 
them  what  you  will,  furnish  abundant  matter  and  provocation 
for  criticism ;  and,  says  the  Author  somewhat  loftily,  *  I  depre-  • 
*  cate  it   not.*     They  are  framed,  however,  of  a  stuff  and 
texture  which  will  endure  the  roughest  handling.    There  is  that 
stamp  of  intellectual  energy  on  the  volume,  which  will  bear 
down  the  cavils  and  juster  exceptions  of  those  who  may  be 
disposed  to  quarrel  wiw  the  Writer  on  the  score  of  taste.    His 
periods  are  of  sterling  weight,  if  not  always  of  the  finest  mint- 
age; and  this  will  secure  their  being  received  as  currency. 
Above  all,  there  is  throughout  the  volume  an  appearance  of 
passionate  earnestness,  firmness  of  purpose,  intrepid  attachment 
to  truth,  and,  if  we  may  so  express  it,  of  magisterial  commis- 
sion, which,  harmonizing  with  Uie  infinite  interest  attaching  to 
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the  subject,  renders  it  next  to  impossible  for  the  reader  to  escape 
from  the  impression.  The  discourses  will  not  pkcae  in  tne 
perusal,  as  they  pleased  in  the  delivery  ;  for  there  is  an  inter- 

Sretation  of  a  speaker's  meaning  carried  on  through  the  me- 
ium  of  the  eye,  and  a  sympathy  witli  the  speaker^  awakened 
by  his  tones,  which  very  materially  assist  the  prompt  and  easy 
reception   of  the  communication,   and  preclude  tnat  mental 
fatigue  which  reading  is  apt  to  occasion.     But,  though  they 
may  not  please  as  much,  they  cannot  fail  powerfully  to  interest; 
and  the  popularity  of  the  Preacher  will  no  longer  appear,  after 
the  perusal,  a  fortuitous  and  unaccountable  circumstance.    Mr. 
Irving  is  no  phenomenon,  to  be  gazed  at  and  forgotten*    The 
light  which  he  holds  forth,  is  steady  and  pure ;  and  whatever 
charm  there  may  be  in  the  vehicle  or  the  medium  throiigh 
which  it  is  transmitted,  the  illumination  which  it  casts,  is  not 
that  of  a  meteor,  but  of  heaven's  day-light.    And  die  low- 
minded  malignity  and  petulance  with  which  he  has  bedi  as- 
sailed, proceed,  we  are  well  persuaded,  more  than  ftom  any 
other  cause,  from  a  hatred  of  the  light.    **  The  Libefal,^ana 
the  most  infamous  of  public  journals  that  ever  disgrac^  the 
press  of  this  country,  have  selected  Mr.  Irving  as  a  fair  marit 
for  their  infernal  shafts.    We  think  that  this  augnrs  weU  for  bis 
success.    We  like  to  hear  the  Devil  cry  out.  What  have  we  to 
do  with  thee  ?    It  looks  as  if  some  measure  of  the  power,  of  the 
Preacher's  Master  was  resting  upon  him. 

We  must  not  pass  over  the  designation  of  these  Disconnes, 
although  their  title  is  a  small  matter ;  but  it  has  been  eonst- 
dered  as  somewhat  pedantic.  Perhaps  it  is  so ;  and  the  Au- 
thor's reason  for  adopting  the  unusual  terms,  '  oration'  and 
*  argument,'  is  unsatisfactory.  He  evidently  wished  to  keep 
clear  of  that  unpromising  and  unpopular  word,  sermon,  and  to 
substitute  some  other  more  specific  and  more  attractive  Iban 
the  modest  term  ducoune.  The  latter,  however,  we  cannot  bat 
consider  as  the  more  eligible  word.    Mr.  Irving  says  : 

*  I  have  set  the  example  of  two  new  methods  of  handling  rdigMHis 
truth— the  Oration  and  the  Argument ;  the  one  intended  to  be  after 
the  manner  of  the  ancient  Oration,  the  best  vehicle  for  addressing  Ae 
minds  of  men  which  the  world  hath  seen ;  far  beyond  the  i^mon,  of 
which  the  very  name  hath  learned  to  inspire  drowsiness  and  tedhnn; 
the  other  after  the  manner  of  the  ancient  Apologies,  with  this  diflirw 
ence,  that  it  is  pleaded  not  before  any  judicial  bar,  but  bdbre  d» 
tribunal  of  human  thought  and  feeling.' 

But  are  these  methods  new  ?  Does  not  Mr.  Irving  deceive 
himself  in  supposing  that  he  has  set  us  in  England  an  original 
example,  because  he  has  adopted  new  terms  ?  We  are  at  a  hMS 
to  know  what  better  claim  his  orations  have  to  that  appellatioii^ 
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than  the  sermons  of  Mr.  Hall,  or  the  Missionary  Biscotirse  of 
Mr.  Foster.  We  know  not  whether  the  sermons  of  Bishop. 
Horsley  woald  more  deserve  to  be  styled  Orations  or  Argu- 
ments, for  we  are  not  clear  as  to  the  specific  character  of 
either ;  but  sure  we  are,  that  a  more  masterly  method  of  hand* 
ling  religious  truth,  or  one  better  adapted  to  Mr.  Irving's  put- 
pose,  has  not  been  exhibited,  than  that  of  which  the  learned 
prelate  has  set  the  example.  The  sermons  of  Bishop  Butler 
deserve  the  name  of  Arguments,  if  any  thing  does.  There  was, 
moreover,  a  century  or  two  ago,  a  bishop  of  the  name  of 
Jeremy  Taylor,  whose  sermons  sometimes  approached  suffi- 
ciently near  to  the  character  of  orations ;  and  a  certain  Richafd 
Hooker  has  left  behind  him  a  discourse  on  Justification,  which 
will  not  easily  be  surpassed  in  either  eloquence  or  argument ; 
and  a  greater  in  some  respects  than  either,  John  Howe,  has  be- 
queatrod  to  the  world,  a  storehouse  of  all  that  is  philosophical 
in  thought,  and  noble  in  sentiment,  and  majestic  in  the  march 
of  language.  We  say  nothing  of  foreign  divines,  whose  com- 
positions would  furnish  numberless  specimens  of  this  supposed 
new  method,  and  who  have  found  both  admirers  and  imitator^ 
in  this  country.  The  fact  is,  that  the  word  sermon,  whatever 
ideas  may  be  connected  with  it  in  certain  circles,  is  the  general 
name  for  a  class  of  compositions  infinitely  varying  in  style  and 
character,  and  comprehending  some  of  the  finest  oratoiy  and 
reasoning  in  the  language ;  nor  could  Mr.  Irving's  ambition 
have  aimed  higher  than  to  rank  with  those  ^eat  Enjglish  di- 
vines, who  have  not  disdained  the  obnoxious  designation. 
But  be  may  imagine  that,  in  the  present  day,  the  word  sermon 
has  acauired  a  more  restricted  and  technicaj  sense,  and  that  the 
style  Of  preaching  which  he  has  adopted,  though  not  new,  re- 
quired to  be  revived.  It  would  behoove  him  to  have  more  ex- 
tensive information,  however,  respecting  the  state  of  pulpit 
eloquence  in  England,  than  we  would  pretend  to,  in  oroer  to 
justi^  his  taking  this  ground.  But  the  more  interesting  ques- 
tion IS,  not  the  novelty,  but  the  excellence  of  the  method.  In 
Mr.  Irving's  hands,  we  quite  approve  of  it.  In  addressing 
such  a  congregation  as  tiiat  which  he  has  collected  in  the 
Caledonian  Chapel,  no  style  of  handling  religious  truth  could  be 
more  proper  or  effective.  And  ^eatiy  should  we  rejoice,  could 
we  think  that  the  mere  adoption  of  a  new  method,  was  likely, 
when  more  extensively  tried,  to  be  attended  with  any  thing  like 
similar  success.  We  should  be  delighted  to  believe  that  Mr. 
Irving's  ^niua,  and  address,  and  powerful  delivery  had  so 
HnMb  less  to  do  with  his  popularity,  than  his  style  of  preach- 
ing; and  that  his  style  w^s  found  attractive,  less  from  its  novelbr, 
than  from  its  adaptation  to  the  conveyance  of  truth  into  the 
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minds  of  the  people.  We  confess  that  our  impresmon  on  thi  8  sub- 
ject is  different.  Mr.  Irving  has  committed  tne  same  modest  errof 
that  his  friend  Dr.  Chalmers  has  done  with  respect  to  his  eco- 
nomic experiment  at  Glasgow.  He  too  hastily  assumes  the 
practicability,  in  other  hands  and  under  quite  different  circum- 
stances, of  following  out  his  example.  He  would  reform  our 
English  theology  and  English  preaching,  in  the  summajry  way 
in  which  his  excellent  friend  the  Professor  would  refonn  our 

Eoor  system.  Now  if,  instead  of  obtaining  mere  imitators  of 
is  style,  he  could  but  inoculate  our  prea^ers  with  his  leal, 
his  energy  of  character,  his  fearless  decision  and  untrammelled 
spirit,  then,  indeed,  he  would  render  both '  the  clerical  order* 
and  society  at  large  an  invaluable  service.  But  we  can  con- 
ceive of  nothing  more  insipid  or  inefficient,  nothing  more  com- 
pletely  adapted  to  inspire  drowsiness  or  tedium,  than  a  coM 
Oration  or  a  halting  Argument.  So  far  from  the  Oiation 
being  the  best  vehicle  for  addressing  the  minds  of  men*  it  is 
the  one  which  depends  the  most  absolutely  on  the  use  which  is 
made  of  it.  It  is  like  an  instrument  whose  whole  power  and  mu- 
sic must  be  created  by  the  modulations  of  the  breath.  Feeble 
declamation,  into  which  the  Oration  is  apt  to  sink,  is  of  all  styles 
the  most  unimpressive  :  its  effect  is  perfectly  narcotic.  Nor  it 
the  best  method  determinable  in  any  given  case,  simply  by  the 

fifte  of  the  preacher  :  the  character  of  his  auditory  requires  to 
e  taken  into  the  account,  in  pronouncing  upon  the  more  ex- 
cellent way.  Orations  and  Arguments  would  be  quite  unsuitp 
able  to  the  mental  habits  of  many,  if  not  most  of  our  congre- 
gations. Paul  doubtless  adopted  different  methods  in  the 
synagogue  of  Damascus  and  at  Mars'  Hill.  We  are  not  for 
exalting  one  method  or  ono>  vehicle  above  another,  but  for  the 
discreet  and  discriminative  use  of  all  rational  methods  of 
handling  religious  truth.  But  were  we  to  express  an  opinion 
on  the  comparative  recommendations  of  different  modes,  we 
should  say,  that,  for  general  practice,  the  expository  style  is 
the  most  adapted  for  usefulness,  and  the  essay  style  of  preach- 
ing is  the  laziest  and  the  worst.  Yet  truly,  it  holds  good  of 
preaching,  if  not  of  civil  government,  that '  whaterer  is  best 
'  administered,  is  best.' 

We  have  dwelt  longer  than  we  intended  on  the  title  of  the 
work  ;  but  our  motive  has  been,  to  guard  against  the  seductive 
influence  of  Mr.  Irviug's  example,  in  quarters  where  the  at- 
tempt to  follow  him,  hand  passibus  aquis,  as  to  his  method, 
would  not  be  likely  to  be  productive  of  any  good  result.  We 
shall  now  lay  before  our  readers  some  specimens  of  the  power* 
ful  character  of  his  declamation,  reserving  till  the  close  any 
furtlier  observations  on  his  style,  and  the  meological  merits  ^ 
the  volume. 
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The  OratioDR  are  on  the  following  subjects.  L  The  Prepa- 
ration for  consulting  the  Oracles  of  God.— II.  The  Manner  of 
consulting  them.— III.  and  IV.  The  Obeying  of  the  Oracle^  pf 
God.  We  take  for  our  first  extract,  the  conclusion  to  thfe  se- 
cond oration. 

«  Why,  in  modem  times,  do  we  not  Uke  from  the  Word  that  sob- 
limity  of  design  and  gigantic  strength  of  purpose  which  made  all 
things  bend  before  the  samts,  whose  praise  is  in  the  Word  and  the 
Church  of  God  ?    Why  have  the  written  secreU  of  the  Eternal  be- 
come Jess  moving  than  the  fictions  of  fancy,  or  the  periodical  works 
of  the  day ;  and  their  impressiveness  died  away  into  the  imbecility 
of  a  tale  ttiat  hath  been  ouen  told  I    Not  because  man's  spirit  hath 
become  more  weak*    Was  there  ever  an  age  in  which  it  was  more 
pstient  of  research,  or  restless  after  improvement  ?     Not  because  the 
Soirit  of  God  hsth  become  backward  in  his  help,  or  the  Word  divest- 
ed  of  its  truth  —but  because  we  treat  it  not  as  the  all-accomplished 
wisdom  of  God ;  the  righteous  setting  works  of  men  alongside  of  it^ 
or  msstersover  it,  the  world  altogether  apostatizing  from  it  unto  foUyi 
We  come  to  meditate  it,  like  armed  men  to  consult  of  peace — lOur 
whole  mind  occupied  with  insurrectionary  interests;  we  suffer  no  cap- 
tivity of  its  truth.    Faith,  which  should  brood  with  expanded  wing» 
over  the  whole  heavenly  legend,  imbibing  its  entire  spirit — what  hatn 
it  become  ?     A  name  to  conjure  up  theories  and  hypotheses  upon. 
Doty  likewise  hath  fallen  into  u  few  formalities  of  abstaining  from 
amusonents,  and  keeping  up  severities,  instead  of  denoting  a  soul 
girt  with  all  its  powers  for  its  Maker's  will.     Religion  also;  a  set  of 
opiniona  and  party  distinctions  separated  from  high  endowments,  and 
herding  with  cheap  popular  accomplishments — a  mere  serving* maid  of 
every-day  life ;  instead  of  being  the  mistress  of  all  earthly,  and  the 
preceptress  of  all  heavenly  sentiments,  and  the  very  queen  of  all 
highjnfis  and  graces  and  perfections  in  every  walk  of  life. 

'  To  be  delivered  from  this  dwarfish  exhibition  of  that  plant  which 
our  heavenly  Father  hath  planted,  take  up  this  holy  book.  Let  your 
devotions  gather  warmth  from  the  various  exhibitions  of  the  nature 
and  attributes  of  God.  Let  the  displays  of  his  power  overawe  you, 
and  Uie  goings  forth  of  his  majesty  still  you  into  reverend  observance. 
Let  his  uplifted  voice  awake  the  slumber  of  vour  spirits,  and  every 
faculty  bum  in  adoration  of  that  image  of  the  invisible  God  which 
hb  word  reveals.  If  Nature  is  reverend  before  Him,  how  much 
more  the  spirit  of  man  for  whom  he  rideth  forth  in  his  state  \  Let 
his  Holiness,  before  which  the  pure  seraph  veils  his  face,  and  his 
Justice,  befpre  which  the  heavens  are  rebuked,  humble  our  frail  spirits 
in  the  dust,  and  awaken  all  their  conscious  guilt.  Then  let  the  rich- 
ness of  his  Mercy  strike  us  dumb  with  amazement,  and  his  offered 
l^ee  revive  our  hopes  anew  ;  and  let  his  Son,  coming  forth  with  the 
embraces  of  his  love,  fill  our  spirits  with  rapture.  Let  us  hold  him 
fittt  io  sweet  communion ;  exchange  with  him  affection's  kindest  to- 
kens; and  be  satisfied  with  the  sufficiency  of  his  grace ;  and  let  the 
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•treneth  of  his  Spirit  be  our  refuge,  his  aU-tufficieni  ttniigdi  our 
buckler  and  our  trust  1 

*  Then,  stirred  up  throuch  all  her  powers,  and  awakened  from  tha 
deep  sleep  of  Nature  and  oblivion  of  God,  (which  among  ^able 
things  she  partaketh,)  our  soul  shall  come  forth  from  the  csommimioB 
of  the  Word,  full  of  divine  energy  and  ardour,  prepared  to  nm  upon 
this  world's  theatre  die  race  of  duty  for  the  prize  of  life  «leniaL 
She  shall  erect  herself  beyond  the  measures  and  approbation  cf  *  nsa^ 
into  the  measures  and  approbation  of  God.  She  shall  becoaEie  Ifta 
the  saints  of  old,  who,  strengthened  by  such  repasts  of  fiuth,  **  aob* 
dued  kingdoms,  wrought  righteousness,  obtained  promises,  stopped  Ifae 
mouths  of  lions,  quenched  the  violence  of  fire,  escaped  the  c«^  sf 
the  sword,  out  of  weakness  were  made  strong,  waxed  valiaat  k 
Sghty  and  turned  to  flight  the  armies  of  the  aliens." '  pp.  47-— 9. 

In  enforcing  the  awful  alternative,  '  Obey  the  Scriptoxeiy  or 
'  you  perish/  after  describing  the  hopeless  doom  oi  the  sin* 
lier,  in  a  passage  of  considerable  force  and  vigour,  and.  wt 
doubt  not,  extremely  impressive  in  the  delivery,  tfaooafaina 
style  somewhat  too  florid  for  the  press,  the  Preacher  exiamam : 


<  Tis  written,  'tis  written,  'tis  sealed  of  heaven,  and  a 
shall  reveal  it  all.    Be  assured  it  is  even  so  to  happen  to  tlM 
of  holy  writ.    With  thb  in  arrear,  what  boots  liberty,  plea 
joymenU^l  within  the  hour-glass  of  time,  or  the  rouna  eartliPIs 
tinentf  all  the  sensibilities  of  life,  all  the  powers  of  man*  all  the  ' 
tions  of  woman  I 

*  Terror  hath  sitten  enthroned  on  the  brows  of  tyrants^  and 
the  heart  of  a  nation  quake  ;  but  upon  this  peacenil  volune  Ifaeie 
sits  a  terror  to  make  the  mute  world  stand  aghast.  Yet  not  the  tarrsr 
of  tyranny  neither,  but  the  terror  of  justice  which  abides  the  aooriMiB 
of  the  Most  High  God,  and  the  revilers  of  hb  most  gracioiia  8oa« 
And  is  it  not  just,  though  terrible,  that  he  who  brooked  not  in  heaven 
one  moment's  disaffection,  but  lanched  the  rebel  host  to  bell,  and 
bound  them  evermore  in  chains  of  darkness,  should  also  die  hh 
sovereign  will  upon  the  disaffected  of  this  earth,  whom  he  hath  lesf 
endured  and  pleaded  witli  in  vain.  We  are  &l!en,  'tis  true  we  firaM 
tlie  world  fallen  into  ungodly  customs,  'tis  true— here  ere  we  fldi 
grown  and  mature  in  disaffection,  most  true.  And  what  can  we  da 
to  repair  a  ruined  world,  and  regain  a  lost  purity  I  Nothing  no 
thing  can  we  do  to  such  a  task.  But  God  hatu  provided  fiir  thaa  eaai 
of  perplexity ;  he  hath  opened  a  door  of  reconcUiation,  and  hud  mtk 
a  store  of  help,  and  asks  at  our  hand  no  impossibilities^  only  what  ev 
condition  is  equal  to  in  concert  with  his  freely  ofiered  graces 

*  These  topics  of  terror,  it  is  very  much  me  fashion  of  the  time  to 
turn  the  ear  from,  as  if  it  were  unmanly  to  fear  pain.  Call  it  muif 
or  unmanly,  it  is  Nature's  strongest  instmct— the  strongest  inatlBet  e( 
all  animated  nature :  and  to  avoid  it  is  the  chief  impulse  of  all  ev 
actions.  Punishment  is  that  which  law  founds  upon,  -luid  parenld 
authority  in  the  first  instance,  and  every  human  institution  from  whidi 
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it  is  painfid  to  be  dTismemberod.  Not  only  k  pain  not  to  be  inflicted 
"without  high  cause,  or  endured  without  trouble,  but  not  to  be  looked 
on  without  a  pang :  as  ye  may  judge,  when  ye  see, the  cold  knife  of 
the  surgeon  enter  the  patient's  flesh,  or  the  heavy  wain  grind  onward 
to  the  neck  of  a  fallen  child.  Despise  pain— I  wot  not  what  it  means. 
Bodily  pain  yoa  may  despise  in  a  ^ood  cause ;  but  let  there  be  no 
motive,  let  it  be  God's  simple  visitation,  spasms  oT  the  body  for 
-example,  then  how  many  give  it  license,  how  many  send  fi[>r  the  phy- 
■sician  to  stay  it  ?  Truly,  there  is  not  a  man  in  being,  whom  bodily 
pain,  however  slight,  if  incessant,  will  not  turn  to  fury<»r  to  insensi- 
t>ility— embittering  peace,  eating  out  kindliness,  contracting  ttym" 
pat  by,  and  altogether  deforming  the  inner  man.  Fits  of  acute  suf- 
fering which  are  soon  to  be  over,  any  disease  with  death  in  the  dis- 
tance, may  be  borne  ;  but  take  away  hope,  and  let  there  be  no  visible 
escape,  and  he  is  more  than  mortal  that  can  endure.  A  drop  of  water 
incessantly  failing  upon  the  head,  is  found  to  be  the  most  excruciating 
t»f  all  torture,  which  proveth  experimentally  the  truth  of  what  is  saio. 

*  Hell,  therefore,  is  not  to  be  despised,  like  a  sick  bed,  if  any  of 
you  be  so  hardy  as  to  despise  a  sick  bed.  There  are  no  comforting 
fendred,  no  phj^sician's  aid,  no  hope  of  recovery,  no  melancholy  relief 
of  death,  ao  sustenance  of  grace.  It  is  no  work  of  earthly  torture 
or  execolSon;  with  a  good  cause  to  sufier  in,  and  a  beholding  world  or 
posterity  to  look  on,  a  good  conscience  to  approve,  perhaps  scornful 
words  to  revenge  cruel  actions,  and  llie  constant  play  of  resolution 
or  study  of  revenge.  It  is  no  struggle  of  mind  against  its  material 
envelopments  and  worldly  ills,  like  stoicism,  which  was  the  sentiment 
of  virtue  nobly  dc-Wii -bearing  the  sense  of  pain.  I  cannot  render  it 
to  fancy,  but  I  can  render  it  to  fear.  Why  may  it  not  be  the  acony 
of  all  diseases  the  body  is  susceptible  off  with  the  anguish  of  all  de- 
ranged conceptions  and  disordered  feelings,  stinging  recollections, 
present  remorses,  bursting  indignations,  with  nothing  but  ourselves 
ta  burst  on,  dismal  prospects,  fearful  certainties,  fury;  folly,  and 
despair. 

*  I  know  it  is  not  only  the  fashion  of  the  world,  but  of  Christians, 
€o  despise  the  preaching  of  future  woe  ;  but  the  methods  of  modern 
«choott,  which  are  content  with  one  idea  for  their  gospel,  and  one 
motive  for  their  activity ;  we  willingly  renounce  for  the  broad  methods 
x^  the  Scripture,  which  bring  out  ever  and  anon  the  recesses  of  the  fti- 
•AurOy  toup-bear  duty  and  down  bear  wickedness,  and  assail  men  by  their 

hopes  and  fears  as  often  as  by  their  affections,  by  the  authority  of 
,Cod  as  often  as  by  the  constraining  love  of  Christ,  by  arguments  of 
reason,  and  of  interest  no  less.  Therefore,  sustained  by  the  frequent 
example  of  our  Saviour,  the  most  tender-hearted  of  ajl  beings,  and 
who  to  man  hath  shewn  the  most  excessive  love  ;  we  return,  and  give 
men  to  wit,  that^  the  despisers  of  God's  law  and  of  Christ's  gospel, 
ahall  by  no  means  escape  the  most  rigorous  fate.  Pain,  pain  in- 
exorable, tribulation  and  anguish  shall  be  their  everlasting  doom. 
-The  amoke  of  their  torments  ascendeth  for  ever  and  ever.  One  frail 
thread  snapped,  and  they  are  down  to  the  bottomless  pit.  Think  of 
who  had  a  sword  suspended  by  a  hair  over  bis  naked  neck  while 
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he  la^  and  feasted^ — think  of  yourselves  suspended  over  the  pit  o 
perdition  bv  the  flimsy  thread  of  life-— a  thread  near  worn,  weak  in  a 
thousand  places,  ever  threatened  by  the  fatal  shears  which  aoon  shaS 
clip  it.  You  believe  the  Scriptures ;  then  this  you  believe,  which  ii 
true  as  that  Christ  died  to  save  you  from  the  same. 

*  If  you  call  for  a  truce  to  such  terrific  pictures,  then  call  bt 
mercy  against  the  more  terrific  realities.  But  if  you  be  too  calloQi 
or  too  careless  to  call  for  mercy  and  ensure  repentance,  your  pastan 
may  give  you  truce  to  the  pictures,  but  God  will  give  no  abeyance  to 
the  realities  into  which  they  are  dropping  evermore,  and  you  shall 
likewise  presently  drop,  if  you  repent  not.'  pp.  64r— 8. 

It  would  not  be  difficult  to  select  from  this  portion  of  the 
volume,  other  passages  of  equal  force  of  thought  and  of  ex* 
pressioQ ;  but  Mr.  Irving  seems  only  to  be  trying  his  hand  in 
the  Orations  :  he  appears  still  more  of  the  orator,  as  well  u 
rises  higher  in  the  style  of  his  thoughts,  in  the  subseqaent 
series  of  discourses.  We  subjoin  the  contents  of  the  '  Aigu- 
*  ment.' 

*  Part  I.  The  plan  of  the  Argument ;  with  an  inquiry  into  Re-> 
sponsibility  in  general,  and  God's  right  to  place  the  world  under 
Responsibility.  I£.  and  111.  The  Constitution  under  whidiithath 
pleased  God  to  pUce  the  World.  IV.  The  good  £fiecta  of  the 
above  Constitution,  both  upon  the  individual  and  upon  political  society. 
V.  Preliminaries  of  the  solemn  Judgement.  VI.  The  Liist  Jodn* 
ment.  VII.  The  Issues  of  the  Judgement.  VIII.  The  only  Way 
to  escape  Condemnation  and  Wrath  to  come.  IX.  Review  aad 
Application  of  the  Argument.' 

We  shall  not  attempt  an  analysis  of  the  *  Argument.'  The 
Preacher  takes  so  wide  a  range,  and  his  digressions  from  the 
main  business  are  so  frequent  and  so  excursive,  that  though  his 
general  plan  is  sufficiently  apparent  in  the  discourses,  the  sub- 
jects of  which  he  treats  are  otten  but  remotely  connected  with 
Judgment  to  come.  Mr.  Irving  displays  more  of  the  powerfU 
pleader,  than  of  the  severe  reasouer,  and  he  may  fairly  clainSp 
m  his  pleadings,  the  licence  of  the  orator.  It  strikes  us,  how- 
ever, tnat  the  whole  of  the  fourth  discourse,  though  containine 
much  wholesome  truth  and  noble  sentiment,  which  we  aboiild 
warmly  approve  in  their  place,  forms  an  episode  rather  too 
foreign  from  the  drift  of  the  Argument.  We  wish  that,  in- 
stead of  beine,  as  we  think,  injudiciously  interwoven  in  this 
series,  it  had  been  reserved  for  distinct  publication.  In  illnt- 
trating  the  mixed  constitution  under  which  men  are  placed  by 
the  Christian  Revelation^  Mr.  Irving  thus  vindicates  the  doc- 
trine of  gratuitous  Forgiveness  from  anti-evangelical  obfec- 
tors. 
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*  If  there  had  been  any  condition  attached  to  this  boon  ^  forgtre* 
t)es8»  we  should  have  been  in  no  better  case  than  before.  If  it  had 
been  required  that,  anterior  to  any  hope  of  pardon  for  paat  ofiences,  we 
should  be  so  far  advanced  in  obedience  as  to  be  of  a  reputable  character 
for  honestVi  or  charity,  or  truth,  or  to  be  doing  our  best  to  attain  it ; 
then^  verily,  things  would  have  been  marred  at  the  very  commence- 
ment. For  it  would  have  been  left  to  self  to  determine  the  measure 
of  attainment  upon  which  we  could  found  a  claim  to  the  benefit ; 
and  the  question  would  have  been  perplexed  anew  with  that  uncer- 
tain element  of  self-adjudication  which  we  have  already  shewn  is 
enough  to  shake  the  stability  of  any  system.  Besides,  from  the  na- 
ture of  man,  which  always  founds  a  claim  of  right  when  a  condition 
is  present,  it  would  soon  have  lost  the  character  of  a  boon,  and  fiuled 
to  make  the  impression  of  a  free  unmerited  gift.  But,  above  all, 
it  would  have  opened  the  door  to  self-esteem  tod  partiality,'  and 
every  kind  of  palliation,  to  juggle  us  into  the  conceit  is/^  having 
reached  the  mark  at  which  an  was  safe.  And  being  persuaded 
that  we  were  there  arrived,  all  inducement  to  further  efforts  would 
have  been  taken  away  when  there  was  no  further  advantage  to  be 
gained. 

'  Fortunately,  however,  there  is  no  such  condition  attached.  Every 
one,  however  enormous  his  sins,   is  invited  without  money,   and 
without  price,  to  enter  under  this  constitution  of  which  the  very  title 
is  redemption  or  salvation.       Any  man  who  has  come  to    think 
upon  his  trtUM^ressions,  and  found  no  method  of  escaping  from  the 
Yhreateniogs  of  the  Divine  law,  hath  here  a  city  of  refuge  to  flee  to* 
Memory  is  not  hindered  from  mourning  over  the  past,  but  hope  is 
hindered  from  ever  despairing  of  the  future.    The  time  which  might 
have  been  consumed  in  repining  over  the  past  not  to  be  reclaimed^ 
the  load  of  unatoned  guilt,  the  fearftil  looking  for  of  judgment  and 
flery  indignation,  the  strength  of  body  and  of  mind  which  might  have 
been  exhausted  in  useless  penance,  are  all  annihilated  at  once,  by 
^  the  revelation  of  forgiveness  through  Jesus  Christ ;  and  we  are  left 
free  to  follow  the  new  course  under  the  full  force  of  the  new  motives 
which  may  be  impressed  on  us,  being  delivered  not  only  from  the 
impediments  arising  out  of  our  own  heavy  conscience,  but  also  from 
the  discouragements  which  that  timorous  conscience  conjures  up  in 
tlie  Dfltore  of  God.    While  yet  we  fear  him,  and  see  no  common 
ground  on  which  our  sinfulness  may  meet  with  his  purity  and  be  at 
peace,  there  can  be  no  heart  in  us  to  draw  near.     Nature  shrinks  and 
shudders  at  his  inspection,  while  she  sees  no  fkir  way  to  his  favour. 
£yen  before  a  fellow  mortal  of  great  attainments,  of  severe  juiticey 
and^pf  nice  power  to  sift  and  scrutinize  the  heart,  we  shrink  back 
l^fHKUied  if  Ire  are  conscious  of  crime,  and  fear  to  stand  the  penetra^ 
tion  of  his  eye.    What  conscious  criminal  ever  sought  the  judgment 
seat,  or  thought  of  the  inflexible  judge  but  with  a  shudder  that  they 
were  to  meet  so  soon  ?     Did  it  ever  happen  that  a  man  drowned  in 
debt,  could  be  but  bowed  down  before  the  creditor  to  whom  he  owed 
it  idl?    Nayi  truly,  the  consciousness  of  obligation  undischarged,  of 
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duty  aDperferm^  of  offencei  done  againat  any  onei  it  like  s  cin  tf 
cold  steel  around  the  heart*  which  will  neither  allow  it  to  glow  nor  ta 
expand.  But  if  the  vniatitfied,  injured  party  Aould  in  mer^  andii 
pit^  discharge  the  debt  i^  onee,  then  gratitudet  admiration*  aad  de- 
votion come  to  lAe  the  place  of  ovem^lming  anxiety  and  ftarM  Ths 
heart  is  free  again,  and  overcharged  with  the  materiala  of  love  aad 
lasting  attachment— consdence  is  delivered  of  all  but  a.  debl  of 
love— the  breast  is  dear  except  of  affectioni  and  a  dedicatioB  af 
a  noble  kind  takes  place  of  the  slavery  in  which  wo  wevo  fiv* 
merly  bound.  There  ensues  all  the  difference  between  a  aiave  aad 
a  free-many  added  to  all  the  difference  between  a  free  mam  and  a 
devoted  friend.  Even  such  a  change,  no  less,  but  gMater  laib  taifiSS 
place  upon  the  mind  which  hath  not  fei^ed  a  God  from  its  own  hmp^ 
natioui  but  taken  him  as  revealed  in  his  law,  when  it  cornea  to  ■■* 
derstand  that  through  Jesus  Christ  all  is  wiped  into  oUmon;  that 
it  ia  free  to  feel,  free  to  love  its  Maker,  the  same  aa  if  Jt  had  gpNm 
up  in  filial  affection,  without  once  having  done  any  ofibnoe.* 

pp.  I7T-^i7ft 

The  close  of  this  discourse  is  very  striking. 


*  Now,  as  to  these  who  hold  out  against  this  oonstitutioV'nf  _ 
and  jusUoe  and  mercy,  refusing  to  shelter  theasselvea  bmm^.  If* 
and  gospel,  the  two  wmgs  of  his  love,  with  which  the  Lofd  eClioaH 
overshadoweth  the  tabernades  of  men,  (though  this  is  not  the  tiase  la 
apeak  of  judgment,)  we  cannot  dose  without  asking  theaa.  ute.  dof 
fence  they  can  set  up  for  themselves  at  all.  Th^  admire  not  the 
purity  of  the  law,  else  they  would  long  to  reach  as  near  to  It  aa  pea- 
aible  through  the  means  of  the  Gospel ;  they  fear  not  ita  nnan* 
charged  demands,  else  they  would  flee  to  the  cross  of  Chriafe  for  a 
ransom  i  they  are  not  accessible  to  affection,  cbe  Christ's  chafkias 
would  attract  them ;  they  are  not  grateful  for  favours,  elae  Christ^ 
unspeakable  gifVs  would  ingratiate  him  with  their  aoola ;  thej  can 
not  for  the  favour  of  God,  else  they  would  revere  its  overtorea;  dMf 
are  not  afraid  of  judgment,  else  they  would  provide  JB^nat  ita  issnes* 
Heaven  they  affect  not,  hell  they  dread  not.  xhe  compan  of 
God^s  promises  containeth  no  attraction ;  the  scope  of  bia  power 
createth  no  awe ;  the  magnitude  of  his  threatening  engendereth  na 
terror.  The  past  hath  no  sticking  remorses,  the  womb  of  tlie  ftttm 
no  fearful  presentiments.  The  present  world  eloweth  befiwa  iham 
in  all  the  glory  of  the  New  Jerusalem ;  time  fiUeth  their  nainda  like 
the  immensity  of  eternity ;  the  favour  of  Uie  world  atmda  tham  in 
the  stead  of  God's.^  Some  form  of  creation  is  their  idok  aome  I 
dttion  of  earth  their  heaven. 

*  Men  who  have  thus  stood  out  against  the  overtures  of  GodL 
steeled  their  hearts  to  the  noble  and  engaging  sentimeata  ef  An 
Gospel,  have  made  free  choice  of  the  &tal  consequences,  and  ' 
themadves  alone  to  blame.  They  cannot  dispute  God's 
place  us  under  government,  nor  that  the  oopstitotion  of  go^ 
under  which  he  hath  placed  us,  is  well  devised  to  please  eveiyiped 
feeling,  and  to  uphold  every  good  interest.    In  rqecting  ity  tham* 
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fore,  thejr  tUincKcoAdenned  ai  the  bar  of  every  giooi  fteiing  which 
refused  to  listen  to  bis  yoice,  and  of  every  good  interest  which  re* 
fused  to  be  boilt  up  by  his  fxower.  And  if  it  should  appear,  that 
God  denudes  their  future  being  of  those  good  feelings  wnich  would 
HOI  hear  his  voice,  and  ships  them  far  away  from  those  good  interests 
which  would  not  be  uphela  by  his  power,  can  they  have  the  boldness 
to  complain  ?  Why,  the  whole  matter  is  before  them  1  They  can 
take  or  refect ;  and  if  they  coolly  reject,  they  must  stand  to  the  con- 
sequences of  their  choice. 

*  No  legislator  ever  pledged  himself  to  make  laws  whidi  no  one 
wooldbreidc:  neither  does  God.  TImb  legislator  makes  the  best  he 
can  devise,  and  assigns  to  the  breaking  of  them  suitable  punishments : 
so  doth  God.  A  culprit  may  curse  the  law,  but  the  law  seiseth  him 
notwithstanding:  so  dotli  God.  This  is  univen?aily  held  just, 
wfise^  and  the  greatest  mercy  upon  the  whole :  why  ihould  not  God 
bflve  the  same  verdict  of  our  mind  ?  For  no  code  was  ever  con* 
stmcted  on  snch  principles  of  mercy  and  Ibrffiveness  as  hist  or  took 
such  pams  to  captivate  its  subjects  to  obedience.  But  have  our 
verdict,  or  not  have  it,  God  careth  not.  He  hath  prepaxied  a  con* 
stitution  upon  which  all  men  may  be  justified  before  all  created  in- 
tcitigeiiees,  and  upon  whidt  they  may  be  condemned  before  all 
created  hitelfigences;  upon  which  he  can  justify  himself  to  faimsdl^ 
and  to  the  noUe  orders  of  creation,  and  even  to  our  own  conscience, 
reprobate  and  sunken  though  it  be.  That  is  allf  and  there  neededi 
BO  more  upon  this  head  of  our  argument.'-  pp.  214^—6. 

The  moat  ingenious  discourse  is  that  on  '  the  preliminaries 
'  of  the  judeement/  and  it  contains  some  very  striking  iUusr 
tmtions  of  the  condition  of  the  separate  spirit;  but  they  will 
not  admit  of  detached  extracts.  The  comment  on  Matt.  xxv. 
31.  8ic.  in  the  following  discourse,  is  more  ingenioas  thaa 
itatisfactOTy,  but  we  have  not  room  to  enter  on  the  subject.  We 
hasten  tb  give  one  more  extract,  which  we  take  from  the  con* 
6hidine  discourse,  in  which  Mr.  Irving  has  put  forth  aB  hit 
strengUi. 

*  Do  yoQ  disbelieve  it  then  i  Do  you  think  God  will  not  be  so 
bod  as  his  word  r  When  did  he  failf  Did  hefiul  at  Eden,  when 
the  world  fell  ?  Did  he  fail  at  the  deluge,  where  the  world  was 
deansed  of  all  animation,  save  a  handful?  Did  he  fiiil  upon  the 
cities  of  the  plain,  though  remonstrated  with  by  his  friends  the 
fitther  of  the  fidthful  ?  Failed  he  in  the  ten  plagues  of  B^rpt,  or 
igatnst  the  seven  nations  of  Canaan ;  or,  when  he  armed  against  his 
froper  people,  did  ever  his  threatened  judgments  fail  ?  Did  he 
dMsr  en  wnen  his  own  Ron  was  suiering,  and  remove  the  onp  from 
Us  fonocent  lips  ?  And  think  ye  he  will  fail,  brethrent  of  that  fiitmre 
destiny,  from  which  to  retrieve  us  he  hath  undertaken  all  his  woo- 
droQS  worics  unto  the  children  of  men  ?  Why,  If  it  were  but  an  idle 
threat,  would  he  not  have  ^^ed  hk  only  begotten  Son,  and  not  de- 
livered hhn  up  to  death  i    That  sacred  blood»  as  it  is  the  security  <^ 
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heaven  to  those  who  trust  in  it,  is  the  very  seal  of  bell  to  thoaewhs 
despise  it. 

*  Disbelieve  you  cannot ;  brave  it  out  you  dare  not ;  then  joi 
must  hopet  at  some  more  convenient  season  to  reform.  So  hoped  tke 
five  virgins  who  slumbered  and  slept  without  oil  in  their  Iwdm  ;  mi 
you  know  how  they  fared.  Neither  have  you  fbfgotteo  hov  toe  msr* 
chant,  and  the  farmer,  and  the  sons  of  pleasure,  who  refbaed  the  ia- 
vitation  to  the  marriaffe  feast  of  the  king's  son,  were  conauBBod  wtt 
fire  from  heaven.  What  is  your  life,  that  you  should  tmat  in  it:  ii 
it  not  even  a  vapour  that  speedily  passeth  away  ?  What  amuillj 
have  you  that  heaven  will  warn  you  before  hand,  or  tfant  kaarai 
will  help  you  to  repentance  whenever  you  please  ?  Will  tlie  lesa- 
lution  of  your  mind  gather  strength  as  your  other  fiicultioa  df  hoif 
and  mind  decay?  Will  sin  grow  weaker  by  beinv  a  while  longer  1^ 
dulged :  or  God  grow  more  friendly  by  being  a  while  longor  apnnaadi 
or  3ie  Gospel  more  persuasive  by  being  a  while  longer  aet  wtmugkni 
I  rede  yon,  brethren,  to  beware  of  the  thief  of  time,  Pkocmsbna* 
tion.  This  day  is  as  convenient  as  to-morrow ;  this  day  is  joofs^  to- 
morrow is  not ;  this  day  is  a  day  of  mercy,  to-morrow  may  be  a  itf 

of  doom. 

^  But  the  work  is  not  the  work  of  a  moment,  that  it  ihoald  bt  pot 
off  like  the  maJcing  of  a  will  or  the  writing  of  a  fiurewdl  epii^e»  it 
is  the  work  of  a  lifetime,  and  too  great  a  work  for  a  lifiHimo,  And 
if  St.  Paul,  after  such  ceaseless  labours  and  unwearied  oooftentions 
with  his  nature,  had  still  his  anxieties,  and  speaks  of  the  rigltteoaaaaB 
being  hardly  or  with  difficulty  saved,  how  do  you  dare  todefier  it  fteni 
time  to  time,  as  a  thing  that  can  at  any  season,  and  in  any  apnea,  be 
performed  ? 

*  And,  oh  heavens !  is  God  to  be  thus  entreated  by  his  npnatuies? 
Are  they  to  insist  for  their  own  convenience,  and  put  off  tbo  bonanr 
of  his  friendship  from  time  to  time,  preferring  this  indul^enee^  tbat 
engagement,  and  trifling  downright  with  his  proffered  invitalionat 
Andoeing  thus  put  on,  will  the  Kins  of  the  Universe  endoie it 
patiently  ?  Yes,  he  endures  it  patiently — tliat  is,  he  leaves  yon  to 
yourselves,  and  does  not  cut  you  off  with  prompt  and  apeedy  venge- 
ance. But  he  leaves  you  to  yourselves,  and  every  renisal  bardeni 
you  a  little  more,  and  every  resistance  closes  up  another  nvnano'ef 
grace,  and  every  postponement  places  further  off  the  power  of  ne- 
ceptance ;  and  though  God  changeth  not  his  mercy>  we  cboi 
capacity  of  mercy— cooline  more  and  more*  hardening  nao 
more,  till  old  ase,  with  its  lethargy  and  fixed  habits,^  staale  on 
and  fiseUe-mindedness,  and  sicknesst  which  brings  with  it  the  i 
of  sick-bed  attendance,  but  little  or  no  repentance,  no  nppiiMimiU. 
for  new  obedience,  no  space  for  trying  the  spirit  we  ace  ofi  aoa 
death  to  such  a  penitent  becomes  a  leap  in  tlie  dark— bnky  ns  mA 
penitents  are  rare  or  never,  death  to  such  procrastinatora  rivett  19 


It  should  be,  St.  Peter— sec  1  Eph.  iv.  18* 
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the  closing  avenues  of  grace,  and  presents  him  to  the  judgment-seaty 
fixed,  fininied,  and  incurable  1'  pp.  5^5 — 7. 

These  extracts  will  sufficiently  justify  our  high  estimate  of 
Mr.  Irying*s  talents,  while  they  at  the  same  time  exhibit  him 
as  die  fearless  advocate  of  Scriptural  truth.  No  reader,  we 
imagine,  will  call  in  question,  after  perusing  them,  the  general 
correctness  of  the  Author's  theological  creed.  But,  since  the 
Preacher  has  discovered  a  marked  solicitude  to  be  considered 
as  opposed,  on  some  points,  to  his  evangelical  brethrien,  we 
shpula  not  be  doing  justice  either  to  him  or  to  our  readers,  to 
pass  over  those  passages  in  his  work  which  avow  a  supposed 
peculiarity  of  sentiment. 

The  first  point  of  difference  respects  the  early  use  of  cate- 
chisms, which,  '  however  serviceaole  in  their  place,  have,'  he 


'  above  the  level  of  youth  and  the  most  of  men,  addressing 
'  only  the  intellect,  and  that  only  with  logical  forms  of  truth, 

*  not  with  narrative,  with  example,  with  eloquence,  or  with^ 
'  feeling.'  (pp.  11, 43.)  We  think  that  there  is  some  truth  in 
Mr.  Irving's  remark,  as  applicable  •  to  certain  doctrinal  cate^ 
chisms.  Indeed,  we  are  disposed  to  go  somewhat  further  than' 
he  does :  he  is  '  proud  to  possess  such  catechetical  books  as'  his 

*  church  doth  acknowledge,'  though  'discontented  that  they 

*  should  have  stepped  from  their  proper  place  of  disceminjg 

*  heresy  and  preserving  in  the  church  a  unity  of  faith.*  We 
deny  tineir  adaptation  or  efficiency  for  this  their  alleged  proper 
design,  and  are  discontented  altogether  with  their  imposition 
as  tests.  And  as  to  the  Assembly's  Catechism,  highly  as  we 
venerate  the  memory  of  its  Authors,  we  are  far  from  proud  of 
possessing  it,  its  phraseology  being,  in  our  opinion,  in  several 
instances,  highly  injudicious,  not  to  say  inaccurate.  We  quite 
disapprove  of  it  as  an  instrument  of  education.  But  the 
sweeping  objection  against  Catechisms  on  the  ground  of  their 
being  woyb  the  level  of  youth,  will  not  apply  to  many  which 
are  in  general  use  among  us ;  and  it  forms  no  argument  at  all 
against  catechetical  instruction  when  properly  conducted.  We 
cannot  answer  for  the  state  of  things  in  Mr.  Irving's  own 
eoantry,  but  we  are  inclined  to  think,  that  a  neglect  of  cate- 
cheticisd  forms,  and  a  withholding  of  doctrinal  instruction  from 
the  young,  is  the  extreme  into  which  we  in  England  are  in 
much  the  greater  danger  of  falling,  at  least  as  regards  the 
middle  classes.  If  Mr.  Irving  womd  discountenance  any  sort 
of  catechetical  instruction,  vfe  must  protest  against  his  notion 
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as  at  war  with  every  rational  principle  of  edncttioft.  B«i  te 
apprehend^  that,  though  he  has  spoken  nn^ardedly,  he  hmmi 
only  to  deprecate  the  early  initiation  of  children  into  met^Ay- 
sical  subtleties  and  controversial  divinity.  Candour  leqnini 
us  to  put  this  construction  on  his  meaning  when  taken  in  ooa* 
nexion  with  the  following  judicious  remarks. 

'  If  you  would  have  your  child  to  flourish  in  rel%ioas  lifie^  yMT 
must  not  sequester  the  subject  of  relisnon  from  your  table  er  yoir 
household,  nor  keep  him  in  the  dark  till  he  arrive  at  yean  of  idle^ 
tbn ;  but  from  the  first  dawn  of  thoucht  and  effort  of  win,  tead  Ue 
with  s  winning  voice,  and  with  a  genuie  hand  lead  him  into  tlie  vifi 
of  God.  The  raw  opinion  that  a  certvn  maturi^  of  jo^KBMiff 
must  be  tarried  for,  before  entering  into  rdigious  conferenoe  wnh  ot^ 
children,  comes  of  that  notion  which  pervades  the  religipiis  wori4 
that  religion  rests  upon  the  concoction  of  certain  questions  in  tbea- 
logv,  to  which  mature  years  are  necessary ;  whereas  it  rests  apaa  the 
authority  of  God,  which  a  child  can  comprehend  so  soon  as  it  csa 
the  autKority  of  its  father ;  the  love  of  Christ,  which  a  duld  can  eon^ 
prehend  so  soon  as  it  can  the  love  of  its  mother ;  tbe  ssiislanffi  of 
thei  Spirit,  which  it  can  comprehend  so  soon  as  it  is  alive  to  tbe  asef 
of  instruction  or  of  help  from  its  parents ;  the  difierienoe  beteeca 
right  and  wrong,  which  it  may  be  taught  so  soon  as  it  cni  perAm 
tiSe  one  and  avoid  the  other.  There  is  a  religion  of  childhood,  sed 
a  religion  of  manhood ;  the  former  standing  mostly  in  autfaority,  Ae 
latter  in  authorit^jr  and  reason  conjoined ;  the  former  referring  Sittf 
to  words  and  actions,  the  latter  embracing  also  principles  and  ssnii* 
ments.  But  because  you  cannot  instil  into  children  the  full  nsatnrilT 
of  religious  truth,  is  no  more  argument  for  neglecting  to  travel  win 
them  on  religion,  than  it  would  be  to  refuse  teaching  them  obedKsBCt 
to  yourself  and  respect  of  others,  till  they  coidd  comprehend  the 
principles  on  which  parental  obedience  and  friendly  resf^ect  vs 
grounded.'  pp.  58,9. 

In  this  very  sensible  passive,  however,  our  reeden  may  bate 
observed  a  reference  to  *  the  religious  world/  wearing  — ^ 
much  the  appearance  of  contempt    This  feeling  breaka 
another  discourse,  into  haughty  and  unwarrantable 


<  I  am  convmced,'  says  the  Preacher,  <  from  the  constant 
of  the  religious  worid  for  the  preaching  of  fkith  and  fnrgiireness,  and 
their  constant  kicking  against  the  preaching  of  Christfam  iMirals;  As 
oonstant  a[ipetite  for  mercy,  and  disrelish  of  righteousness  tmdjjiig^ 
ment ;  or,  if  righteousness,  it  be  the  oonstant  demand  that  it  '  ** 
be  the  imputed  righteousness  of  Christ,  not  our  ownpersooal  rif^ 
ness;  from  these  features  of  the  evangelical  pait  or  men,  I  do  ^ 
fear»  nay,  I  am  convinced,  that  many  of  them  are  nillowii^  AIhv 
hopes  upon  something  else  than  the  sawstificatioa  ana  cfanigaA  Sfr 
which  tne  Goqpel  Imth  wrought.'  pp.  S6S, 
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whether  he  will  bear,  or  whether  he  will  forbear,  we 
ieflj  address  Mr.  Irving,  on  this  very  exceptionable 
,  in  the  language  of  no  unkind  remonstrance.  We  ask 
iie  first  place,  what  he  means  by  '  the  religious  world,' 
e  evangelical  part  of  men.'  mre  is  a  young  man  just 
long  us  from  Glasgow :  what  can  he  know  of  this  re- 
rorld,  that  should  justify  him  in  making  these  general 
it  unjust  assertions?  Is  it  seemly,  or  does  it  partake 
leekness  of  wisdom,  thus  rashly  to  generalize  upon  the 
I  of  a  few  prominent  facts,  respecting  the  character  of 
ddants  on  evangelical  preaching  ?  It  is  true,  he  does 
lis  place  charge  the  alleged  distaste  for  Christian  morals 
preachers ;  but,  where  they  enjoy  any  measure  of  po- 
,  they  must  obviously  be  considered  as  answering 
ppetites  and  demands  of  their  congregations.  Taking, 
le  religious  world  of  the  metropolis,  we  would  put  the 

I  plainly  to  the  Author's  conscience,  whether,  within 
iblishment,  the  preaching  of  the  Rev.  Daniel  Wilson,  or 
Ion.  and  Rev.  Gerard  Noel,  of  the  Rev.  Josiah  Pratt  or 
ate  John  Owen, — all  of  them  deservedly  popular  minis- 

II  bear  out  his  allegation.  A  similar  appeal  might  be 
71  th  regard  to  the  most  generally  known  among  the 
ing  ministers,  whose  character  Mr.  Irving  ougnt  to 
lOWQ  before  he  ventured  on  branding  them  as  favourers 
lomianism.  It  will  avail  nothing  in  nis  defence,  to  cite 
vo  or  three  instances  of  the  t«//ra-evangelical  preaching 
plains  of.  They  are  the  exceptions,  which  stand  aloof, 
:r  with  their  votaries,  from  the  mass  of  that  body  which 
ing  has  unthinkingly  calumniated. 

we  do  not  complain  of  the  passage  simply  on  account 
injustice  :  its  tendency  is  most  pernicious.  Mr.  Irving 
Biding  with  the  world,  in  one  of  its  most  tenacioos  ana 
us  prejudices,  against  evangelical  preaching.  He  is 
ig  his  hearers,  who  are  not  of  a  class  to  be  in  danger  of 
m  from  hyper-calvinism,  but  who  are  likely  enough  to 
he  tone  of  their  favourite  Preacherin  judging  and  speak- 
what  they  know  little  of, — teaching  them  to  regard  with 
\n  and  haughty  contempt,  those  ministers  who  give  due 
tence  to  the  doctrines  of  the  Gospel.  The  whole  religious 
it  seems,  has  gone  wrong ;  ana  the  constant  demand 
ristian  morals,  and  the  constant  kicking  against  evan- 
preaching,  which  have  characterised  those  who  belong 
tnat  world,  have  proceeded,  doubtless,  from  an  enlight- 
mlousy  for  Gospel  sanctification.  Mr.  Irving  stigmatises 
availing  strain  of  preaching  Christ,  by  '  our  pastors,'  as 
nest  feeble  and  ineffectual  which  the  Cfnristian  world  bath 
heard.'    Does  he  mean  to  tell  us  that  this  is  the  case 
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with  the  pefltora  of  the  Scottish  Kirk,  his  brethrea  ?     If  to,  vf 

will  leave  them  to  make  their  own  defence.    But  his  hesicfi 

and  readers  will  make  no  nice  restrictions.    They  will  nnikr- 

stand  by '  the  religious  word/  naturally  enough^  the  whole  r- 

ligious  world,  the  Caledonian  Chapel  and  its  minister  ezeepini; 

and  their  distaste  of  that  world  will  thus  be  fortified  isto  • 

licensed  antipathy  under  the  sanction  of  their  Orsde.    li r. 

Irving  has  furnished  them  with  the  very  terms  of  irreligio» 

sarcasm.    '  Why  do   I  hear/  he   exclaims,   '    the  ooostam 

'  babbling  about  simple  reliance  and  simple  dependence  spos 

'  Christ?   Will  Mr.  Irving  deny  that  these  phrases  ate  st  loit 

susceptible  of  a  most  important  meaniniir?    Does   he  estisMte 

lightly  the  danger  against  which  the  a&nonitions  they  inplj» 

are  intended  to  guard  the  minds  of  men?     No;    this,  wetrc 

persuaded,  he  does  not.    But  will  his  hearers  ever  agsin  hev 

such  phrases  without  a  sneer?    There  may  be  '  babbling* aboat 

'  simple  reliance'  in  some  quarters,  as  there  may  be  babbling 

about  any  other  doctrine ;  but  such  '  constant  babbling*  od 

these  points,  we  confess  we  have  notbeen  accostomed  toEnr; 

nor  is  it  to  be  heard  except  from  some  two  or   three  indi- 

viduak,  with  whom  Mr.  Irving  may  perchance  have  come  is 

contact. 

But  we  have  again  and  a^ain  complaints  against  '  the  evaa- 
'  gelical  preachers  /  and  it  is  not  a  little  remarkable  how  petu- 
lant, how  almost  profane  and  abusive  the    Author  becoam 
when  he  touches  this  string.    '  Now  I  do  not  wish  to  go  to 
'  war  with  the  evangelical  preachers/  he  says  in  one  place, 
'  I  love  them  so  well ;  but  I  cannot  help  challenging  thcai.' 
8cc.    In  another,  '  Oh !   I  hate  such  ignorant  prating/becaaK 
'  it  taketh  the  high  airs  of  orthodoxy,  and  would  blast  nw  ti 
'  a  heretical  liar  if  I  go  to  teach  the  people  that  the  woid  of 
'  God  is  a  well-spring  of  life/  &c.    '  But  these  high  aiis  and 
'  pitiful  pelting  words,*  he  adds,  *  are  very  trifling  to  me.'  And 
in  a  third  place,  he  adopts  a  style  of  adjuration,  '  In  the  holy 
'  name  of  Christ,  and  the  three  times  holy  name  of  God«'-«as 
irreverent  as  it  is  uncalled  for.    Who,  then,  among  the  oftbo- 
dox  and  evangelical,  has  been  calling  Mr.  Irving  heietic  or 
liar  ?    What  private  wrone  can  have  stirred  him  op  to  take 
wordy  vengeance  on  the  public  body  ?    The  feeling  or  irrilatioB 
is  too  palpable  to  be  mistaken  for  high-minded  zed.  Whatever 
be  the  cause,  we  trust  that  the  evangelical  preachers  will  know 
how  to  return  to  Mr.  Irving*s  sneers  or  calumnies,  the  reply  of 
Calvin  to  the  invectives  of  Luther :  '  Let  him  call  me  dog  or 
'  devil,  I  will  acknowledge  him  for  a  servant  of  God*' 

In  connexion  with  one  of  these  challenges  to  the  orthodox; 
Mr.  Irving  animadverts  with  perhaps  a  justifiable  sereri^  on 
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certain  notions  tending  to  the  disparagement  of  the  Woixl  of 
Ood.  From  the  general  tenor  of  his  remarks*  we  should  hare 
imagined  tbat  he  was  defending  the  sentiments  of  evangelical 
preaohers  against  the  old  Quakers,  or  some  modem  opponents 
of  the  fiiUe  Society;  had  he  not,  strange  to  say,  told  us,  that 
he  was  fighting  against  the  evan^licals,  who  are,  it  seems,  at 
once  the  most  active  in  distributing  the  Scriptures,  and  the 
most  dogmatic  in  depreciating  their  moral  efficacy !  It  must  be 
not  a  liSe  amusing,  we  think,  to  profane  lookers  on,  to  behold 
this  strenuous  advocate  for  the  Oracles  of  God,  at  such  a  crisis 
as  this,  leaving  Dubois  and  Norris  and  Carlile  to  prosecute 
their  devil's  work  with  impunity,  while  he  turns  upon  the  re* 
Ugions  woiid,  and  rates  the  evangelicals,  the  supporters  of 
Missions  and  Bible  Societies,  for  undervaluing  and  disparaging 
the  Bible.  • 

Who  would  not  laugh  if  such  a  man  there  be  ? 

Who  would  not  weep  if  Atticus  were  he  ? 
.We  are  not  blind  to  the  errors  and  inconsistencies  which 
obtain  in  the  religious  world  ;  of  which  world  our  knowledge 
is  possibly  not  less  extensive  than  that  to  which  Mr.  Irving 
can  lay  claim,  while  it  may  be  of  longer  standing.  We  depre- 
cate as  warmly  as  he,  finical  creeds,  scholastic  dogmas, 
cold,  barren  systems,  and  meagre  orthodoxy.  But  such  is  not, 
we  are  happy  to  think,  the  prevailing  character  of  the  day. 
Such  is  not  the  orthodoxy  which  has  been  upheld  and  vindicated 
in  our  pages ;  and  we  should  gladly  have  bailed  Mr.  Irving  as 
an  anxdiary,  had  he  not,  while  holding  substantially  the  same 
sentiments  as  ourselves,  waywardly  persisted  in  announcing 
himself  as  a  reformer  and  an  opponent.  We  say  substantially 
the  same,  notwithstanding  here  and  there  an  equivocal  phrase 
or  objectionable  expression,  into  which  the  boldness  of  his 
fancy  and  the  immaturity  of  his  judgement  may  have  betrayed 
him*.  We  think  that  he  demands,  at  the  hands  of  all  the 
friends  of  religion,  the  welcome,  the  candid  treatment,  and  the 
honour  due  to  no  mean  champion  of  the  best  of  causes.  On 
this  account,  we  disdain  all  petty  criticism.  The  world  loves 
its  own ;  it  is  never  at  a  loss  to  palliate  the  faults  of  its  favour- 


*  AoMmg  these,  we  feel  constrained  to  advert  to  a  passage  at  p. 

459.  which,  in  connexion  with  some  other  unguarded  expressions, 

IS  capable  of  being  much  misunderstood,  as  if  sanctioning  compliances 

and  mdulffencies  on  the  part  of  religious  persons,  fatal  to  the  spirit. 

If  not  palpdbly  opposite  to  the  letter  of  Christian  morality.     Yet, 

tiie  manner  in  whicn  Mr.  Irving  has  expressed  himself  on  the  subject 

€i€  wordly  pleasures,  at  p.  441,  warrants  the  persuasion  that  such  a 

cooatruction  would  be  a  pervenion  of  his  meaning. 

Vol..  XX,  N.  S.  11 
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lies,  and  is  often  found  doting  on  the  very  imbecilities  of  its 
men  of  wit  and  genius.  What  an  ado  is  it  making  with  it* 
small  poets  and  smaller  philosophers  l-  Now>  in  ppiut  of  oii- 
einality,  and  boldness  of  thought,  and  vigour  of  faenlif,  and 
force  of  expression,  we  may  cliallenge  the  whole  tribe  or  infidel 
witlings  and  sentimentalists  to  produce  such  a  v<4iinte  as  this. 
There  is  a  vast  parade  of  imitating  our  dder  poets  futd  elaasic 
writers ;  but  we  know  of  no  one  among  the  literati  of  the  day* 
with  the  single  exception  of  Coleridge,  who  hassucDeodediD 
catching  so  Targe  a  portion  of  the  spirit  of  those  giant  modds. 
Mr.  Irving's  phraseology  is  disfigured  by  the  affeotation  of 
quaint  and  obsolete  words  not  worth  reviving.  This  wMkneis 
we  hope  to  see  him  outgrow.  But  the  march  of  his  periods, 
as  well  as  the  occasional  beauty  of  his  iniageiy,  (though 
strength,  rather  than  grace,  is  the  usual  attribute  oi  his  ftyw») 
reminds  one  continually  of  Milton's  prose  writing  without 
suggesting  the  idea,  as  is  the  case  in  reading  the  inflated  ro- 
domontade of  Wordsworth,  of  servile  imitation.  TheOt  dis- 
missing the  consideration  of  his  style,  there  is  a  noble  elevitioii 
of  sentiment  pervading  the  volume,  which,  in  any  otherthsn  a 
theological  work,  would  not  fail  to  raise  the  Autnor  into  ^on* 
sideration  as  a  high-imipded  patriot ;  and  no  doubt  -ooaU  been-* 
tertained  of  his  success,  had  he  chosen  a  different  sph^  for 
the  display  of  his  oratory.  We  admit  that  the  theological  vahie 
of  the  volume  is  auite  independent  of  thede  consraerations; 

}^et,  we  cannot  suffer  the  literary  merit  of  the  work  to  be  over- 
ooked  or  depreciated  because  it  is  a  religious  work,  wh^i^  as 
a  production,  it  so  far  transcends,  in  texture  of  thoajdil  and 
sterling  qualities  of  mind,  the  average  literature  of  &B  dsj. 
As  a  theologian,  we  confess,  we  do  not  think  Mr.  Irving 
*  thoroughly  furnished.'  He  is  neither  so  original  as  he  iaagines 
himself,  nor  as  his  phraseology  may  lead  others  to  snpjpoee: 
which  is  all  the  better,  for  truth  is  very  old,  and  novelty. on 
such  topics  is  always  suspicious.  But  ne  hastho^invalasUe 
art  of  setting  familiar  truth  in  a  new  light.  We  do  not  think 
him  so  clear  in  all  his  views  as  he  i^  eloquent  in  sti^ng4bsBi» 
nor  always  so  judicious  as  he  is  explicit,  and  bold,  and«  im* 
pressive.  The  worst  blots  in  the  work,  are  the  imprecalioD^ 
the  assumption  of  almost  inspired  authority  in  his  denoncistioiis 
and  anathemas,  which  nothing  short  of  inspiratiob  cant  jitttiff* 
We  earnestly  conjure  him  to  weed  the  voluikilB  of  these:  revm- 
ing  improprieties.  He  adverts  in  one  place  to  Tbylor»  to  HUttM, 
toTIowe,  and  to  Baxter,  as  master-spirits  of  '  the  olden  time.' 
We  cannot  offer  him  better  advice  than  to  give  his  leisure' to  the 
last  two  of  these,  especially  Howe,  a  master  in  divini^iiAQn 
he  needs  not  fear  to  follow,  and  whose  seraphio  spirit  as  will 
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be  happy  in  imbibing*  I«et  him  eschew  Taylor,  an  unscie  guide 
and  geductive  model  to  one  of  Mr.  Irving's  ardent  imaeination* 
and  converse  more  with  Hooker,  and  Barrow,  and  Leighton. 


Art.  II.  Mtua  SoUimria.  A  Collection  of  Original  Mdodiet» 
adapted  to  Tarious  Measures  of  Psalms  and  Hymns ;  with  Words 
at  heskglhf  and  a  full  Accompaniment  for  the  Piano-forte  or 
C^gan.  Intended  as  a  Help  to  Devotion,  in  the  Closet  or  the 
Domestic  Circle,  folio,  pp.  80.    Price  128.  London.  1823. 

^T^HIS  very  elegant  volume  is  the  production  of  the  Rev. 
-*•  Mr.  Jowett,  the  brother  of  the  estimable  representative  of 
the  Church  Missionary  Society  at  Malta,  at  whose  request 
some  of  the  melodies  were  composed,  to  suit  an  Italian  version 
of  some  of  the  Psalms  by  Mattei.  It  is  introduced  to  the 
public  in  a  preface  distinguished  by  its  unaffected  modesty. 

'  It  is  with  much  diffidence,'  says  the  Author,  *  that  the  following 
compositions  are  submitted  to  the  public  eye.  They  were  written* 
chiefly,  for  my  own  private  or  domestic  gratincation,  and  without  the 
least  idea  of  their  wandering  beyond  the  circle  of  mv  immediate 
fHends.  But,  finding  my  manuscripts,  in  the  course  or  years,  con- 
siderably multiplied ;  and  being  led  to  suppose  that  my  solitaiy  mu- 
sings may  find  acceptance  in  other  families — lovers,  like  myself,  of 
Sacred  Harmony— -I  venture  at  length,  to  print  the  contents  of  the 

f  resent  volume.  Its  pretensions  as  an  origiiud  or  scientific  work,  are» 
am  conscious,  very  humble.  It  contains,  however,  no  wilful  pla- 
giarismst  and,  I  would  hope,  no  material  offences  asainst  good  taste 
and  correct  composition.  Such  as  it  is,  I  commend  it  to  the  indul- 
gence of  the  Public ;  having  no  higher  aim,  than  to  assist  and  edify 
those  who  comply  with  the  Apostolic  admonition — **  speaking  to 
themselves  in  psalms,  and  hymns,  and  spiritual  songs,  singing  and 
making  melody  in  their  heart  to  the  Lord.'*  * 


9f  f 


It  is  80  long  since  any  contribution  has  been  made  to  Sacred 
Music,  having  pretensions  to  original  talent  in  combination 
with  devotional  feeling»  that  we  must  confess  we  have  derived 
more  than  ordinary  gratification  from  the^e  chaste  and  classical 
compositions.  They  are  evidently  the  production  of  no  com- 
mon hand.  Scientific  without  affectation,  they  discover  in 
every  page  that  acquaintance  with  musical  literature,  which,  in 
other  thmgs,  would  be  termed  scholarship ;  they  are  indeed 
fall  of  classical  allusions,  but  these  are  perfectly  distinguish- 
id>le  from  palpable  imitation ;  and  frequently,  the  character  of 
the  composition  is  as  original  as  it  is  always  exquisitely  taste- 
ful. But  their  palmary  merit  is,  that,  with  an  exception  or  two 
whioh  we  shall  presently  notice,  they  breathe  that  genuine  lan- 
guage of  devotion  which  music  was,  by  Him  who  made  us,  in- 

R  2 
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tended  to  expreM,  and  which  we  had  almost  begun  to  lock 
upon  as  a  dead  language,  like  the  Latin>  so  seldom  do  we  bear 
it  spoken.  The  mel(^ies  are  thirty-nine  in  namber.  Nos. 
I.  to  XXV.  are  adapted  to  hymns  which  may  be  found  in  the 
principal  modem  collections.  The  words  of  Nos.  XXVI.  to 
XXXtll.  are  from  the  pen  of  an  anonymous  writer  in  the 
Christian  Observer.  No.  XXXIV.  is  the  very  beautiful  Mis- 
stonary  Hymn  by  the  Bishop  of  Calcutta.  This  is  followed  by 
three  Italian  Psalms  and  a  Gloria  Patri.  The  collection  closes 
with  '  a  humble  attempt  to  give  musical  expression  to  one  of 
*  the  most  pathetic  poems  of  Henry  Kirke  White/ — the  ode 
to  Disappointment. 

The  compositions  are  not  intended  or  adapted  for  public 
worship :  few  of  them  are  in  that  style  of  severe  simplicity 
and  majestic  plainness  which  choir  music  demands.  Mr. 
Jowett's  taste  evidently  inclines  rather  to  the  ornamental  and 
sentimental  in  music.  And  yet,  there  are  traces,  if  we  mistake 
not,  of  his  study  of  Handel,  that  greatest  of  choralists.  No. 
X.  is  a  noble  psalm :  the  first  two  bars  remind  us  of  that  moiC 
exquisite  air  and  chorus  in  the  Dettingen  Te  Denm,  '  Loid,  in 
'  Tnee  have  I  trusted;^  but  the  reference  is  very  slight,  and  only 
awakes  a  pleasing  recollection,  which  detracts  nothing  fiom 
the  originality  of  the  thought*  This  air  mjeht  be  introduced 
into  congregational  worship  with  good  effect,  although  we 
should  fear  that  the  delicacy  of  the  third  line  would  oe  in- 
jured. Nos.  II.  XII.  and  AlX.  might  also  be  safely  used  in 
Kbiic  worship,  though  of  a  somewhat  different  cnaracter. 
e  first  of  these  airs  is  very  pleasing  and  plaintive^  and  the 
repetition  of  the  last  line  of  tne  verse  is  one  of  the  happiest 
instances  that  we  recollect,  of  what  we  think  a  much  aonsed 
and  often  injudicious  practice.  The  second  is  meritorious  for 
its  great  simplicity,  and  is  the  more  acceptable  on  account  of 
the  paucity  of  good  tunes  for  that  measure.  The  third^  is  a 
short  metre  air,  characterised  by  its  uncommon  degance.  The 
loveliest  things  in  the  volume,  however,  in  our  opinion,  are 
those  which  are  adapted  exclusively  to  domestic  use,  and  which 
depend  for  their  effect  on  the  rich  accompaniment.  Of  this 
description  is  the  very  tasteful  and  touching  melody.  No. 
XXIll.,  as  well  as  two  others  in  the  same  fine  key  of  E  major, 
Nos.  XXVII.  and  XXIX.,  both  of  tliem  of  considerable  merit. 
No.  XXVIII.,  a  pastoral  air  in  the  key  of  B  minor,  is  in  the 
style  of  Corelli :  the  instrument  is  indispensable  to  its  execu- 


*  We  observe  a  typographical  error  in  the  peDultinate  bar  of  Ihs 
bate  in  this  air ;  O  for  B. 
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lion.    No.  XXXIV .,  the  Missionary  Hymn»  on  this  accoiuit 
somewhat  disappointed  us ;  it  is  so  absolutely  dependent  on 
the  accompaniment,  and,  though  not  destitute  of  merit,  is  by 
no  means  happy  in  expressing  the  spirit  of  the  hymn,  whicn 
demanded  a  graver  and  chaster  melody.    We  have  to  complaia 
of  a  still  more  palpable  want  of  adaptation  in  Nos.    XVII. 
XXVI.  and  XXxV.    The  first  of  these  seems  partly  borrowed* 
though,  we  doubt  not,  unconsciously,   from  a  favourite  song« 
*'  No,    'twas    neither    shape    nor    feature."     The  beginning 
strongly  reminds  us  of  that  air,  and  the  words  of  the  song  are 
far  more  appropriate  to  the  melody,  than  those  of  the  hymn« 
which  is  itself  by  no  means  in  the  best  taste, — a  lullaby  to  a 
dying  saint.    The  words,  in  the  second  instanpe,  are  very  beau- 
tiful, but  the  melody  is  utterly  incongruous;  so  much  so,  that 
we  are  quite  at  a  loss  to  account  for  such  an  error  of  judge- 
ment and  feeling  in  a  man  of  Mr.  Jowett's  taste  and  piety. 
The  last  of  the  three  (No.  XXXV.)  is  one  of  the  most  elegant 
and  lovely  airs  in  the  volume,  but  nearly  as  unsuitable  for  a 
Miserere,  as  the  Dead  March  in  Saul  would  be  to  a  Jubilate  or 
Magnijicnt.    No  mere  English  reader  would  suspect,  on  hearing 
the  melody,  the  import  of  the  Italian  words.     It  is  foUowecC 
however,  by  an  exquisite  air,  tender,  yet  solemn,  simple  in  its 
structure,  but  rich  in  harmony.    We  scarcely  know  which  we 
prefer,  this  or  No.  XXXI. — a  composition  of  very  similar 
character,  slightly  reminding  us  of  Handel's  Rendk  *l  sereno. 
fioth  will  be  favourites.     But  were  we  to  fix  on  some  one 
melody  as  the  master-piece,  we  think  it  would  be  the  last  in 
the  volume,  the  *  Ode  to  Disappointment.'  This  is  exceedingly 
happy  in  its  appropriateness  and  force  of  expression,  and  par- 
takes at  once  of  grandeur  and  pathos.    It  is  the  only  adi^gio  : 
indeed,  the  only  instance  in  which  any  direction  is  given  to  the 
performer  as  to  time  or  style,  which  is  an  omission  in  such  a 
work,  as  the  proper  effect  of  many  of  the  melodies  absolutely 
depends  on  the  time.     Altogether,  the  volume  does  great  credit 
to  the  fancy,  skill,  and  feeling  of  the  Composer ;  and  in  the 
name  of  the  musical  public,  we  tender  him  our  best  thanks  for 
the  standing  gratification  which  it  will  administer.     For  we  wiU 
not  conceal  mat  w«  are  of  the  number  of  those  persons  who 
think  it  "  a  good  thing  to  give  thanks  unto  the  Lord  upon  an 
«'  instrument  of  ten  strings,  upon  the  harp  with  a  solenm 
-"  sound  ;'*  only  preferring  to  either  harp  or  any  other  stringed 
instrunient,  one  with  whicn  the  Psalmist,  with  all  due  deference 
to  Kin^  James's  Translators,  was  certainly  unacquainted,  the 
*  breathing  organ.' 

It  was  the  dry  remark  of  a  Protestant  clergyman  of  a  foreign 
commmmon,  himself  no  mean  composer,  that  the.  Reformatioo 
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in  England  was  a  very  good  thine»  onljr  it  spoiled  all  Oar  nm* 
sic.  There  are  many  persons  on  ooth  sides  of  the  Tweed,  who 
will  think  that  it  would  hardly  have  deserved  the  name  of  a 
Reformation  had  it  spared  our  church  music,  yhe  white  shirt 
is  not  more  abominaole  to  the  true-bred  disciples  of  Knox  or 
Cameron,  than  the  *  box  of  whistles  ;*  and  a  stringed  instru- 
ment would  scarcely  excite  less  horror  in  an  antiburgher  kirk, 
than  a  crucifix.  And  though  the  prejudice  has  never  perhaps 
been  quite  so  strong  among  us,  yet»  till  very  recently,  all  sorts 
of  instrumental  accompaniments  were  regarded  by  biaaenlefs 
in  general,  as  utterly  Jewish  or  Popish  in  their  character,  and 
unseemly  in  Christian  worship.  Or  late  years,  however,  inno- 
vations have  been  creeping  in  among  us.  On  the  frfea  of  ne- 
cessity or  of  expediency,  ue  modest  flute  has  been  anflered  to 
perform  the  functions  of  the  pitch-pipe,  and  to  keep  the 
choir  in  tune.    The  violoncello  has  gained  admission,  in  other 

E laces,  on  the  same  plausible  pretext.  By  and  by,  both  have 
een  tolerated,  or  tne  clarionet  has  taken  the  place  of  the 
flute,  as  the  bassoon  is  the  substitute  for  the  bass  vioL  We 
have  actually  heard  three  different  instruments ;  and  indeed, 
as  Rippon*s  tune-book  eives  the  Alto  and  Counter-tenor  of  the 
airs,  it  is  naturally  concluded  on  that  hieh  authori^,  that  there 
is  nothing  to  forbid  their  being  sung  and  supported  in  Uie  same 
way  as  the  undeniably  orthodox  base.  Thus  choirs  and  bands 
have  been  formed,  and  at  length,  in  several  popular  chapels- 
far  be  from  ears  polite  the  oTd-fashioned  term  meeting  house 
—-the  experiment  has  been  made,  and  has  succeeded,  of  intro- 
ducing an  organ. 

Now  had  Uie  progress  of  musical  taste  kept  pace  with  this 
slow-creeping  innovation,  or,  what  is  of  infinitely  greater  im- 
portance, had  the  mode  of  conducting  the  moat  solemn  and 
delightful  part  of  public  worship  in  our  religious  assemblies, 
undergone  a  corresponding  improvement,  we  should  nn- 
feignraly  rejoice  in  tne  gradual  abandonment  which  has  taken 
place  among  us  to  a  great  extent,  of  a  very  venerable,  hot  not 
very  reasonable  prejudice.  This,  however,  has  not  been  the 
case.  The  contents  of  our  modem  tune-books  shew  very  one 
quivocally  that  taste  has  been  retrograding ;  that  a  love  of  no- 
velty and  noise  has  taken  the  place  of  musical  feeling ;  and  the 
state  of  our  psalmody  remains  the  fit  subject  for  sarcasm,  or 
rather,  for  serious  regret  and  ffrave  remonstrance.  '  Of  all  our 
'  religious  solemnities,'  was  the  remark  of  Dr.  Watts,  '  psalm- 
'  ody  is  the  most  unhappily  managed.  That  very  action  which 
'  should  elevate  us  to  the  most  delightful  and  divine  senaationt, 
*  doth  not  only  flatten  our  devotion,  but  too  often  awakea  our 
f  regret,  and  touches  all  the  springs  of  uneasinesa  within  us** 


Were  t!be  good  Dr.  to  rise  from  hm  grave,  he  woidd  not  find 
matters  niuch  better  managed  among  as  in  the  present  day ; 
«iid  sorely  would  it  disquiet  his  spirity  to  hear  some  of  his  own 
psalms  and  hymns  performed  to  tne  tunes  of  our  modem  £&-» 
•composers.  We  have  long  intended  to  advert  to  -  this  topics 
and  the  present  opportunity  seems  too  fair  a  one  to  be  let  slip, 
for  offering  a  few  desultory  remaiiLs  on  the  object  which  Mr. 
Jowett  has  had  at  heart,  the  cultivation  of  sacred  music. 

To  clear  our  ground,  it  might  OAce  have  been  needful  to 
begin  by  discussing  the  much  a^tated  question,  the  lawfuhiess 
of  instrumental  music  in  Christian  assemblies.  The  precedent 
of  the  Temple  worship  was  pleaded  in  vain  in  its  defence, 
against  those  sturdy  ruritan  polemics  who  demanded  express 
precept  for  the  minutest  circumstantial  of  religious  ordinances. 
We  cannot  blame  them  ;  for  what  had  not  been  foisted  into 
Christian  worship  under  one  pretence  or  another  ?  But  it  is 
strange,  that  those  good  and  great  men  should  not  have  per- 
ceived, that  the  true  question  is,  not  the  lawfulness  of  instru- 
ments, but  the  lawfulness  of  music  in  the  service  of  God.  The 
i¥ord  '  instrumentar  narrowed  and  perplexed  the  question;  for 
the  lawfulness  of  music  being  established,  the  lawfulness  of 
the  instrument  would  seem  to  follow  in  course.  To  state  the 
matter  syllogistically,  we  might  take  for  our  m^jor  proposition, 
that  all  the  means  requisite  lor  the  due  performance  of  lawful 
acts,  are  in  themselves  lawful.  Then,  the  performance  of  mu- 
sic in  religious  worship,  is  a  lawful  act,  and  instraments  are 
requisite  to  its  due  performance.  Ergo,  instrumental  music  is 
lawfid.  We  are  quite  aware  what  would  be  deemed  the  vul- 
nerable point  in  our  syllogism.  The  assumption  would  be  de- 
nied, that  instruments  are  requisite  to  music ;  and  pn  this  we 
should  join  issue  with  our  grave  respondent.  It  would  now  be 
necessary  to  review  our  terms,  and  call  in  the  aid  of  definitions; ' 
and  it  would  appear  to  be  a  question  not  wholly  impertinent. 
What  is  music  i  Our  opponent  would  doubtless  maintain,  that 
singing  is  music,  and  that  instruments  are  not  necessary  in 
order  to  singing  the  praises  of  God.  We  should,  in  turn, 
deny  that  sin^ng  and  music  are  synonymous  words.  Singing 
is  making  a  noise,  which  may  be,  or  may  not  be  music ;  and  u 
the  mere  articulation  6(  the  praises  of  God  be  all  that  is  re- 
quired in  worship,  that  may  be  performed  wiUiout  the  aid  of 
any  tune ;  the  hymn  may  be  said  instead  of  sung,  and,  alone  with 
instruments,  all  variety  of  parts  at  least  may  be  dispensed  with. 
The  Quakers  are  Uie  most  consistent  ami -harmonists;  they 
content  themselves  with  making  melody  in  their  hearts, — with 
the  music  of  the  spheres,  and  banish  instruments,  and  music. 
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and    siugiDg   together.      Adsurediy,   when    inslromoits   u^ 
banished,  music  will  not  be  lon^  after  them* 

We  put  the  question,  then,  in  all  gravity.  What  is  Music? 
Does  it  consist  in  singing,  or  in  playing  on  an  oi^ean  or  a 
piano-forte,  so  as  to  produce  an  orderly  succession  of  pleuuBg 
sounds,  or  what  is  termed  a  tune  ?     So  the  child  thinks  when 
he  beats  his  drum,  or  listens  to  the  barrel  organ.    So  thinks 
his  sister  as  she  tinkles  the  piano-forte.  Add  to  a  certain  agree- 
able titillation  of  the  auricular  organs,  the  idea  of  skill  in  the 
performance,  and  you  have  all  that  many  persons  understand 
uy  fine  music.    Accordingly,  a  new  song  of  Mr.  Braham's^  a 
concerto  on  the  violoncello  by  Mr.  Linley,  or  a  noisy  chorm» 
yields,  to  the  majority  of  those  who  frequent  oratorios  and  con- 
cert rooms,  the  height  of  what  musi<^  enjoyment  they  ate 
capable  of  receiving.     And  similar  is  the  gratincation  partici- 
pated by  the  young  persons  in  our  crowded  congregations,  in 
the  exultant  performance  of  some  four-part  tune  in  Mr.  Wal- 
ker's "  Appendix.'^    Such  persons  are  all  '  extremely  fond  of 
'  music,'  doubtless ;  and,  it  may  be,  excellent  singers.  .  Yet, 
speak  to  them  in  the   genuine  language  of  music»  and  Ton 
would  find,  that  the  greater  part  had  no  more  ear  for  it,  toan 
the  deaf  adder.    They  have  no  idea  of  music  as  a  langnap:^ 
they  do  not  even  understand  the  expression :  it  is  no  lango^ 
to  them.    Play  to  them  one  of  the  sublime  harmonies  of  Dr. 
Croft  or  Battishill,  and  it  will  waken  no  emotion  specifically 
difierent  from  that  produced  by  a  noisy  vulgar  air  by  some  Mr. 
Leech  or  Mr.  Walker :  if  the  latter  were  not  preferred  as  the 
livelier  of  the  two,  it  would  be  thought  at  least  not  less  fittins . 
for  the  expression  of  religious  sentiments,  than  the  old-fiishioned 
dull  tune.    To  such  persons,  Mr.  Jowett's  volume  would  be  a 
sealed  book  ;  or,  if  some  of  the  brisker  airs  found  favour  with 
them  on  the  score  of  novelty,  wretchedly  would  they  be  tia- ' 
vestied  in  the  performance.    As  'a  help  to  devotion,'  they 
would  be  of  no  use  to  them,  although  they  might  be  some  hdp 
to  amusement.    '  Sacred  harmony'  means,  in  common  aocep* 
tation,  nothing  more  than  tunes  which  it  is  not  profane  to  sing 
on  a  Sunday ;  and  under  this  phrase,  many  tunes  are  gleefnUy 
performed  by  our  choirs  and  congregations,  which  absolutely 
verge  on  profaneness.    Of  the  power  of  music  to  express  or 
call  up  specific  emotions,  of  the  adaptation  of  musical  ex*- 

Eression  to  religious  sentiments,  littie  or  nothing  is  understood* 
[ence,  no  incongruity  is  perceived  when  the  expression  of  the. 
air  and  that  of  the  words  are,  as  frequentiy  happens,  contiar 
dictory.  "  Water  parted  from  the  Sea,"  and  "  Drink  to  me 
'*  only,"  are  now-a-days  deemed  quite  as  good  bynm-tunesaa 
Bedford  or  Handel's  civth. ;  and  whereas  our  grave  forelatheTa 
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wer€  apt  to  make  rather  dismal  merriment  when  tliey  rejoiced ' 
aloud  to  Crowle  tune^  their  descendants  proceed  to  the  far  more 
exceptionable  extreme,  of  complaining  of  spiritual  heaviness 
in  airs  borrowed  from  Vauxhall.  All  this  would  be  simiply 
ludicrous,  if  the  worship  of  God  were  not  concerned.  The 
offence  against  musical  taste  might  be  pardoned,  if  no  outrage  ' 
was  committed  on  religious  propriety. 

But  music  is  a  language,  and  when  introduced  into  the 
worship  of  God,  its  influence  cannot  be  of  a  negative  character. 
This  deterioration  of  musical  taste  is  much  more  intimately 
Qonuected  than  many  persons  imagine,  with  either  the  absence 
or  the  perversion  of  those  feelings  which  social  worship  is  de- 
signed to  call  into  exercise.    That  part  of  the  public  service  of 
religion  which,  when  properly  conducted,  is  at  once  the  most 
solemn  and  the  most  delightful,  is,  for  the  most  part,  suffered 
to  become  a  hinderance,  rather  than  a  help  to  devotion.    The 
state  of  our  public  singing  is,  in  fact,  a  disgrace  to  our  churches. 
We  do  not  say  that  this  arises  altogether  from  the  neglect  of 
music;  but  certainly,  matters  could  never  have  proceeded  to 
this  length,  had  a  proper  attention  been  bestowed  on  the  culti- 
vation of  ecclesiastical  music  as  a  part  of  Divine  worship.  We 
are  quite  satisfied,  that,  if  music  is  not  worth  bein^  cultivated 
for  religion's  sake,  singing  ought  to  be  banished  from  our 
places  of  worship.    If  music  is  not  capable  of  aiding  devotion, 
it  is  certainly  very  capable  of  destroying  it,  and  what  were  so 
much  worse  than  useless,  had  better  be  dispensed  with.   'We 
cannot  consent  to  regard  this  subject  as  one  of  subordinate 
importance.    What  may  be  the  value  or  beneficial  influence  of 
music  in  itself  considered,  or  viewed  as  a  secular  amusement, 
we  care  not  to  determine ;  we  are  speaking  of  it  as  connected 
with  that  sacred  object  which  reflects  its.  own  dignity  and  im- 
portance on   every  thing  belonging  to    it.     We  think  tihat 
there  are  religious  motives  which  urge  an  attention  to  music  as 
a  science ;  because  it  is  only  when  studied  as  we  would  study 
any  other  language,  that  we  can  learn  to  speak  and  understand 
it  aright.    There  is  no  religion  in  music,  we  admit ;  but,  if 
music  were  not  capable  of  subserving  a  religious  purpose,  it 
would  never  have  been  made  a  part  of  Divine  worship.    We 
might  go  further,  and  say,  that  we  should  not,  in  that  case, 
have  been  made  susceptible  of  the  pleasures  of  music.    He 
who  created  us  what  we  are,  as  regards  our  physical  capacities^ 
has  made  us  iivhat  we  are  for  his  own  §lory ;  and,  in  endowing 
us  with  this  extraordinary  faculty  of  giving  melodious  expres- 
sion to  our  feelings,  and  in  making  us  capable  of  the  physical 
emotions  product  by  harmony,  the  Almighty  doubtless  had 
in  view  abme  end  connected  with  that  only  worthy  purpose  of 
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our  being.  The  very  design  of  music,  considered  as  the  law  of 
sounds,  would  seem  to  be,  the  connecting  of  delight  with  the 
liturgical  adoration  of  the  Deity.  Music  is  the  native  language 
of  delight :  it  may  be  made  to  express  sorrow  or  ccNnpIaint.  or 
other  pensive  emotions,  but  this  is  only  as  there  is  a  'joy  in 
'  griev  A  solace  in  complaint,  a  rapture  in  the  tears  of  eon- 
trition  and  in  the  sigh  of  hope,  whicn  come  the  nearest  to  the 
unmixed  delights  which  awake  and  sustain  the  harmonies  of 
heaven.  And  the  delight  which  music  was  designed  to  ezpien, 
is  that  of  the  happy  being  joying  in  his  Creator  and  in  die 
works  of  his  hanas.  The  long  divorce  which  both  the  science 
and  the  practice  of  music  have  suffered  from  its  genuine  pur- 
pose, has  well  ni^h  obliterated,  in  the  minds  of  most  penons, 
all  idea  of  its  Divine  origin,  and,  with  that,  all  sense  of  Ae 
wisdom  and  goodness  displayed  in  that  law  of  onr  physieal 
constitution  on  which  it  depends.  It  is  thought  of  as  the  mere 
invention  of  man,  being  identified  with  the  abuses  to  whidi  it 
has  been  perverted^  rather  than  with  its  true  design.  Man, 
however,  was  no  more  the  author  of  the  musical  scale,-  than  he 
was  of  the  rainbow.  The  facts  which  are  the  basis  of  sU<lisr« 
mony, — tlie  chord  which  is  heard  when  a  single  note  is  sCrsck 
upon  a  bell ;  the  responsive  vibrations  of  solid  bodies  to  some 
one  note  of  the  scale  ;  that  exqiuisite  phenomenon,  the  E<4ian 
harp,  which  gives  forth  such  varied  and  expressive  hannooy  from 
strings  tuned  in  unison ;  the  inherent  and  inexplicable  difference 
of  expression  between  the  major  and  the  minor  modes,  irhich 
even  an  infant  perceives  when  the  minor  third  is  strack  instead 
of  the  major  chord ;— all  these  facts,  we  say,  belong  as  mach 
to  the  laws  of  nature,  are  as  much  proofs  of  all-wise  and  bene- 
ficent design,  as  the  phenomena  ot  optics  and  the  maj^ifioence 
of  the  visible  creation.  Music  is  a  human  science,  just  as  the 
other  branches  of  natural  philosophy  are  human  scienoes;  it 
may  be  considered,  indeed,  as  almost  a  branch  of  the  madie-^ 
niatics, — ^the  link  between  abstract  truth  and  sensitive  plesssiet 
the  algebra  of  feeling.  But  though  a  human  science,  it  is  no 
more  a  human  invention  than  the  Divine  gift  of  speech^'  Itie 
a  low  and  degrading  view  of  music,  which  considers  it  as 
primarily  an  amusement,  although  it  is  perhaps  the  most  inno- 
cent and  rational  of  amusements.  It  is  at  least  capaUe  of 
being  something  much  more  than  this.  Its  lowest  praise  im^ 
that  it  is  one  of  the  few  sensitive  pleasures  that  leave  no  stam; 
it  can  excite  the  imagination  without  polluting  it.  Bat  its  seat 
knowledged  power  of  suspending  the  force  of  the  angiy  pas- 
sions, and  of  quieting  the  mind,  as  well  as  of  predisposing  to 
the  exercise  of  the  social  affections,  gives  it  the  chaigcterof  a 
moral  medicine,  and  illustrates  its  fitness  for  the  piMlposes  of 
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m.    We  need  not  go  to  heathen  &ble  in  proof  of  its 
I  and  medicative  power.    The  manner  in  which  the  harp 
Son  of  Jesse  wrought  on  Saul^  is  matter  of  history* 
le  predisposing  power  of  music  seems  at  least  to  be  re- 
ed when  it  is  said,  that  the  prophet  Elisha,  on  beine 
id  of  by  the  confederate  kings  of  Israel,  Judah,  and 
called  for  a  minstrel,  and  that  **  when  the  minstrel 
ed,  the  hand  of  the  Lord  came  upon  him*"* 
r  then,  will  it  be  contended  for  a  moment,  that  our  church 
r  or  congregational  singing,  is  music,  or  is  adapted  to 
'  the  moral  purpose  of  music  ?    Any  thin^  but  this.    It 
to  relieve  the  preacher,  to  xlisplay  the  tuneful  gifts  of  the 
3r  the  choir,  to  amuse  that  portion  of  the  congrega- 
bo  delight  to  exercise  their  voices,  and  possibly,  to  sooth 
rood  people  who  are  blessed  with  no  ear  for  music,  and 
hough  they  cannot  tell  one  tune  from  another,  can  make 
f  in  their  hearts  to  the  Lord.    But  it  is  by  means  of 
ction  from  the  music,  not  by  its  aid,  that  any  persons 
sed  of  musical  feeling,  are  enabled  to  join  with  any  com* 
cy  in  the  public  worship.    Often  and  often  have  we  had 
on  to  regret  our  unfortunate  sensibility  of  ear,  (though 
means  excessive  or  fastidious,)  when  chained  bypro- 
to  our  seat  in  the  hotise  of  prayer  during  the  vocitera- 
}{  a  graceless  band.    Often  has  the  exclamation  of  good 
Im  Ryland,  of  Northampton,  on  one  occasion,  occurred 
:  '  Do  ye  call  that  singing  ?    If  the  angels  in  heaven 
to  hear  ye,  they  would  come  down  and  wring  your  necks 

are  far  from  supposing  that  the  introduction  of  instru'^ 
would  remedy  this  state  of  things  :  it  might  only  aggra^ 
be  evil.  An  or?an  has  the  good  effect  of  drowning  the 
rations  of  the  clerk,  and  of  softening  down  the  shouts  of 
ngers ;  but  an  organ  may  be  a  sad  nuisance.  It  must, 
rer,  be  admitted,  that  any  thing  like  music  is  seldom  ob- 
Ae  without  the  aid  of  an  organ  ;  first,  because  music  can 
idily  acquired  only  by  means  of  an  instrument ;  secondly, 
86  it  requires  far  more  skill  to  perform  the  simplest  har- 
without  the  aid  of  instruments ;  thirdly,  because  all  our 
lations  are  in  favour  of  the  religious  use  of  the  organ, 
lere  is  a  solemnizing  effect  in  its  tones ;  ahd  fourthly, 
se  organ  music  is,  in  a  general  way,  more  nearly  allied  to 
8  feehn^;  than  vocal  music  adapted  for  any  other  species 
sompaniment.    It  is  not  that  the  instrument  is  indispens- 
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able  to  the  physical  performance  of  the  vocal  worship,  batitii 
all  but  morsilly  necessary  to  its  due  performance ;— neceMuy 
to  the  maintenance  of  a  devotional  taste  in  our  congregatioDiv 
in  connexion  with  genuine  musical  feeling,  and,  in  aword^to 
the  very  existence  of  church  music.     It  is  a  fact,  that  where 
there  is  no  organ,  or  no  instrumental  substitute  for  an  oigiii, 
the  unrivalled  compositions  of  the  old  masters  are  very  larelj 
heard.    Take,  for  instance,  one  of  the  very  finest  psalm  tonei 
in  existence,  St.  Matthew's,  which  it  was  never  our  good  fixi- 
tune  to  hear  sung  in  any  Dissenting  place  of  worship  id  ov 
lives,  and  which  we  believe  to  be  quite  unknown  to.  the  m^CH 
rity  of  our  congregations.    Others  of  the  same  class  might  he 
mentioned.    On  the  other  hand,  when  the  attempt  is  made  to 
perform  some  of  the  modem  tunes  on  the  orran,  the  eflbct  is 
almost  ludicrous,   the  impropriety  palpable.    The  organ  wiH 
not  lend  itself  to  such  mean  and  puerile  expression:  it  u^ 
therefore,  a  kind  of  security  against  the  total  depravatioa  of 
taste,  which  has  inundated  us  with  snatches  of  glees,  and  j^ 
and  marches,  and  other  musical  patchwork,  in  lieu  of  '  cbvo- 
'  tional  harmony.*    Besides,  an  organist  must  have  someknov- 
ledge  of  music  and  musical  expression;  our  singing  olerki 
have,  for  the  most  part,  none. 

But  our  liking  for  organists,  is,  we  confess,  not  much  giester 
than  for  singing  clerks.  We  as  little  approve,  at  least,  of  en- 
trusting the  direction  of  Divine  worship  in  the  hands  of  the 
salariea  musician,  as  in  those  of  the  hired  vocalist.  Singing 
either  is  a  part  of  worship,  or  it  is  not.  If  it  is  not,  it  onnit 
to  be  done  away  with.  If  it  is,  it  ought  not  to  be  thought  be- 
neath the  attention  of  the  officers  of  the  church.  In  this  re- 
spect, as  in  almost  every  other  connected  with  the  admimstrft- 
tion  of  public  worship,  the  Moravian  churches  set  a  most  in- 
structive example.  One  of  their  ministers  was  once  asked  by  ft 
clergyman  of  the  Church  of  England,  who  found  him  presiding 
at  the  organ,  what  steps  he  should  take  in  order  to  intiodsoe 
such  a  style  of  playing  in  his  own  church.  '  Send  away  your 
'  organist,'  was  the  advice  given  in  reply.  '  But  each  singing 
'  too !'  ^  Send  away  your  clerk.'  The  clergyman  naturallT  ia- 
ouired,  who  was  to  supply  their  places.  '  Is  it  possible^  was 
the  reply, '  that  no  person  could  be  found  amon^  the  pious 
members  of  your  congregation,  who  would  esteem  it  an  honov 
to  be  so  employed  in  me  service  of  God  ;  no  young  lady,  who 
could  preside  at  the  organ;  no  ecclesiastic  who  woiudy  as 
among  us,  when  his  services  were  not  elsewhere  demanded, 
assist  at  this  most  solemn  part  of  the  worship?'  The  cleigy- 
man  came  away,  we  fear,  disheartened.  **  Who  is  there  among 
**  you,"  it  might  well  be  said  to  our  modem  congcegation% 
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^  that  wonld  shut  the  doors  for  nought  ?  neither  do  ye  kindle 
^  fire  on  mine  altar  for  nought."    Those  readers  who  may  be 
disposed  to  think  that  we  are  laying  too  great  stress  on  the 
degradation  of  our  psalmody,  will  do  well  to  reflect  on  the 
eontempt  into  which  the  office  of  clerk  has  in  consequence 
fUIen.    By  one  of  those  singular  changes  in  the  conventional 
Use  of  a  word,  which  shew  how  imperfect  a  guide  is  etymology, 
AbI  word  which  still  in  legal  and  ecclesiastical  documents  is 
used  to  describe  a  person  in  holy  orders,  has  become  so  identified 
with  an  inferior  office  in  the  church,  as  to  denote,  in  common 
fmrlance,  a  person  not  recognized  as  an  ecclesiastic  ;  a  stipen- 
diary generally  taken  from  the  humblest  ranks,  and  employed 
■lore  out  of  regard  to  his  necessities,  than  his  qualifications. 
The  clerk  of  the  congregation  is  a  hired  servant  who  ranks  with 
die  pew-openers  or  the  sexton.    In  the  Establishment,  indeed. 
Ins  other  parochial  duties  lift  him  up  into  a  little'  authority  ; 
besides  wnich,  his  emphatic  Amen  is  almost  as  essential  to  the 
Service,  as  the  functions  of  the  organ-blower  to  the  performer. 
Bat  among  Dissenters,  he  is  only  a  person  who  lets  out  his 
Toice  one  day  in  the  week  at  so  mucn  per  annum,  and  whose 
motive  for  undertaking  the  drudgery  is  supplied  by  his  poverty* 
No  wonder,  then,  that  the  office  of  clerk  should  be  regarded  as 
1^  menial  one,  though  it  is  he,  in  fact,  who  is  entrusted  with  the 
direction  of  the  most  solemn  part  of  the  public  service,  and 
who,  in  most  instances,  actually  opens  the  service.    If  the 
dioice  of  the  hymn  is  not  absolutely  or  uniformly  left  to  him, 
the  tune  by  which  that  hymn  may  be  rendered  worse  than  un« 
ineaning,  is  left  to  his  discretion.     Our  ministers  would  think  it 
quite  beneath  them  to  pay  the  least  attention  to  the  adaptation 
of  a  tune  to  the  words ;  and  their  interference  would  be  sorely 
complained  of  by  their  coadjutor  in  the  desk  below.     The 
,  preacher  and  the  singer  are  two  independent  and  jealous  autho- 
I  rities,  who  share  between  them  the  conducting  ot  the  worship ; 
(  and  hence,  not  unfrequently,  the  impression  produced  by  tne 
I  one,  is  fitirly  counteracted  or  effaced  oy  the  feelings  excited  by 
Ae  other.     These  two  parties  walk  together  without  being 
agreed,  and  sadly  does  their  inharmonious  proceeding  mar  the 
service. 

What  have  Dissenters  to  do  with  clerks?  They  are  not 
wanted  to  perform  the  responses.  There  is  no  more  Scripture 
mntliority  for  clerks,  than  for  surplices  or  organs.  Necessary 
tiiey  cannot  be,  except  in  a  state  of  things  which  they  have 
been  the  means  of  producing,  in  which  it  would  be  thought  an 
act  of  condescension  for  a  deacon  or  other  pious  member 
of  the  church,  to  give  out  the  hymn,  or  pitch  the  tune.  For 
our  own  part,  we  think  that  there  is  a  gross  impropriety  in  the 
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liymns  being  ^iven  out  by  any  other  than  the  minister;  at  lentf 
when  the  service  is  opened  with  singing.  There  could  be  no 
objection  to  his  reading  the  hymn  from  the  pulpit  ^  and  then* 
if  it  be  reouisite  to  give  out  the  lines,  he  might  devolve,  thit 
office  on  his  deacon.  The  only  inconvenience  would  be»  tint 
he  must  then  look  out  his  chapters,  and  arrange  his  note*, 
before  the  commencement  of  the  service,  instead  of  during  tke 
singing;  a  necessity  which  we  should  by  no  means  lecRt 
But  we  must  contend  that  the  music  also  is.the  business  of  the 
minister  :  he  is  responsible  for  every  part  of  the  service,  ssd 
for  the  manner  of  conducting  it.  The  reader  or  cheiii Jswhr 
is  his  deputv,  and  ought  to  be  of  his  own  election.  If  he  hv 
not  himself  a  knowledge  of  music,  he  wants  just  ^thsl  one 
qualification  for  his  station  in  the  church  of  Gk)d,  because  Jm  if 
not  competent  to  preside  over  the  whole  service.  But,  inthit 
case,  he  ought  to  see  to  it,  that  the  congregation  do  notssAr 
through  his  defect.  Music  is,  however,  a  relaxation  so  beoefi- 
cial  to  studious  men,  that  the  time  required  for  attsinjogt 
competent  knowledge  of  the  science,  would  not  be  .unpioot- 
ably  employed  by  the  young  academic.  It  would-  at  all  evepti 
be  well,  that  an  organ  should  be  placed  in  the  halls  of  sllrow 
colleges.  A  taste,  or  at  least  a  habit  of  feeling,  would  by  this 
means  be  insensibly  acquired  by  our  youn^  miniater|,ivliiGli 
would  prevent  their  tamely  being  parties  to  ue  violation  :ef  all 
musical  and  all  devotional  propriety  in  the  performance  of  the 
singing.  But  where  there  is  an  organ,  it  ought  to  be  made  a 
point  of  conscience,  in  no  case  to  employ  as  organist  jupi  indi* 
vidual  not  of  a  decidedly  religious  character.  If  **  hiJipeis 
''  unto  the  Lord,"  is  to  he  "  upon  the  bells  of  the  hmmj' 
much  more  ought  it  to  be  upon  *'  the  bowls  before  the  sltsn" 
Why  should  it  be  regarded  as  less  than  an  honour,  to  be  en- 
trusted with  the  management  of  any  part  of  the  worship  of 
God  ?  Surely,  among  the  members  of  the  church,  some,  per- 
son might  be  found,  sufficiently  accomplished  to  give  pioiicr 
eflect  to  our  old  church  harmonies,  and  glad  to  eioDraof  niGh 
an  opportunity  of  redeeming  the  time  and  expense  squsaideisd 
on  an  otherwise  worthless  accomplishment,  by  conaeciatiiig^the 
talent  to  the  service  of  God.  Music  was  not  meant  coif  6fi 
the  drawing-room  or  the  concert-room :  its  proper  sphevs'is  the 
home  circle  or  the  house  of  prayer.  Wortmess  for  thoi^pupoit 
of  display,  and  often  wearisome  as  a  mere  amusement,  its  tne 
use  and  power  are  known  only  to  those  who  have  fbu^d  it  tbi 
solace  or  their  lonely  hours,  and  have  experienced  its  heartpAit 
charm  when  made  a  strictly  domestic  gratification,  or  em|»loysd 
in  family  devotion.  The  English  misuse  music  as  they  do 
wine :  as  a  cordial  it  is  inestimable,  but  its  effect  is  chai^gedy 
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%hen  consumed  in  large  quantities  as  a  luxury.    We  flatter 
ourselves,  that  we  are  a  musical  nation,  because  piano-fortes 
'ttre  now* to  be  found  in  evar^^  bouse.    It  is  a  great  mistake. 
Tbe  finest  music  in  existence  is  suffered  to  lie  neglected  in  ca- 
thedral or  private  libraries,  and  would  not  sell  sufficiently  to 
pay  the  expense  of  its  publication,  while  nothing  can  be  viler 
than  the  trash  which  is  forced  into  circulation  by  music  and 
singing  masters.    Our  orotarios  are  annually  performed — we 
are  no  advocates  for  sacred  theatricals*— but  even  these  will  not 
go  down  with  the  public,  without  the  stimulus  of  a  heterogene- 
ous grand  selection,  a  bravura  or  two,  and  some  musical  slight 
of  hand  tricks  or  feats  of  dexterity  on  the  violoncello  or  flute. 
.  It  is  to  hear  Mr.  Braham  sing,  or  Mons.  Drouet  perform,  not  to 
bear  Handel,  that  nine-tenths  of  the  audience  p^y  their  money. 
Our  fashionable  subscription  concerts  are  kept  up  by  similar 
.  means,  and  the  selections  are  confessedly  adapted,  not  to  the 
.taste  of  the  lovers  of  music,  but  to  the  way  warn  demand  of  the 
fashionable  public.    To  come  lower,  much  lower  down,  there 
.  is  a  section  of  the  London  religious  world  who  attend  Sunday 
evening  lectures,  to  whom  the  singing  is  the  chief  attraction. 
But  the  singing  of  what  ?     Of  Croft  or  Purcell,  of  Handel  or 
..Mozart  i    No,  it  matters  not  what  composer ;  it  is  the  singer, — 
some  pragmatical,  affected  professor  of  psalmody.     So  Tow  is 
musical  taste  at  the  present  moment,  alike  in  high  life  and  in 
middle  life,  in  the  fashionable  and  in  the  pro/essiiig  world  ! 

But  our  present  concern  is  with  sacred  music  alone,  which 
we  feel  no  ordinary  anxiety  to  rescue  from  its  present  state  of 
deterioration  and  neglect.  Some  recent  attempts  have  been 
made  to  improve  our  psalmody,  which  are  of  a  description 
adapted  to  throw  us  still  further  back  from  genuine  church 
music.  The  trash  contained  in  Walker's  Appendix  to  Rippoa's 
tunes,  is  below  contempt,  and  by  far  the  greater  part  of  the 
original  selection  is  quite  unfit  for  any  devotional  purpose. 
But  Mr.  Gardiner's  vofunies  have  high  pretensions.  His  first 
.volume  is,  upon  the  whole,  an  admirable  selection,  in  point  of 
.musical  science,  though  not  always  happy  in  adaptation ;  but 
.in  ihe  second,  he  has  gone  beyond  the  utmost  bounds  of  pro- 
priety or  correct  feeling  in  the  attempt  to  apply  secular  music 
to  sacred  purposes.  There  can  be  no  necessity  for  this  mis- 
chievous practice.  There  is  an  amnle  sufficiency  of  sacred 
nusie^  witnout  torturing  minuets  ana  arias  into  hymn  tunes. 
.One  ingenious  gentleman  has  found  words  for  the  Dead  March 
in  Saul,  in  Hymn  Ixiii.  of  Dr.  Watts 's  second  book.  This  is 
not  quite  so  bad  as  the  mis-accommodation  of  Mozart's  exqui« 
site  duet  in  La  Clemenza  di  Tito,  Ah  perdona,  to  sacred  words, — 
a  composition  characteristically  amatory,  tender  and  elegant 
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in  the  highest  degree,  but  utterly  removed  flrom  derotiond  er* 
pression;  In  these  cases,  it  is  not  the  fitness  of  the  air,  bntiti 
mere  popularity,  which  leads  to  the  injudicious  attempt  to 

Sress  it  into  the  service  of  devotion ;  but  these  divorced  mdo- 
ies  will  never  match  well  with  the  new  sentiments.     Religioa 
and  good  taste  alike  reprove  such  alliances.  '  It  was  a  bad  ei« 
ample  which  Dr.  Ame  set  the  musical  world,  in  the  oratorio  of 
Redemption,  which  consists   of  a   selection   Irom   Handd'i 
Italian  operas,  set  to  sacred  words.    Although  the  most  taste- 
ful and  successful  effort  of  the  kind,  the  airs  are  by  no  mem 
suited,  in  many  instances,  to  their  second  partners.  Anypefson 
of  taste,  familiar  with  **  Verdi  prati,"  '*  Non  vi  piacqpe/'  and 
several  others  that  mi^ht  be  mentioned,  will  not  easuy  be  re- 
conciled to  their  English  dress.    An  instance  ocenre  to  as  tl 
this  moment,  in  which  the  beauty  of  the  orierinal  is  pabaUj 
sacrificed.    The  touching  cadence  at  the  word  madrt  in  ''Benu 
*'  il  sereno,"  falls,  in  "  Lord,  remember  David,**  on  the  woids 
*  Teach  him,'  than  which  nothing  can  be  more  nnmnanhig 
Handel  would  not  have  done  this.    To  find  words  for  niasic» 
instead  of  musical  expression  for  words,  is  quite  reveisiBg  the 
order  of  thin^:  it  shews  that  the  true  end  of  mosic  is  bat 
little  attended  to.    An  air  adapted  to  any  words,  mast  be  des- 
titute of  character  or  force  of  expression,  and  cannot  be  fit  ibr 
devotional  use.    But  there  is  no  paucity  of  genuine  duuch 
music.    The  works  of  foreign  composers,  to  say  nothiBg  of 
native  masters  of  the  old  school,  contain  an  almost  inexhaas- 
tible  fund,  hitherto  but  little  drawn  upon.  The  works  even  c^the 
incomparable  Mozart  are  very  partially  known  in  this  oounliy. 
Those  of  Sebastian  and  Emanuel  Bach,  of  Michael  Haydn,  and 
other  eminent  composers  of  church-music,  specimens  of  which 
Mr.  Latrobe  has  brought  forward,  are  still  less  known.    Hie 
compositions  of  Mr.  latrobe  himself  are  of  a  very  high  order, 
marked  perhaps  by  science  more  than  by  originality  of  conoep 
tion,  but  always  full  of  character.    In  the  selection  pnbliihed 
by  Seeley*,  (we  believe  under  his  auspices,)  which  is  unqoes- 
tionably  the  best  collection  of  Psalmody  extant,  there  aie 
several  compositions  of  extraordinary  beauty  and  merit;  in 
particular,  those  of  Knecht,  the  Rev.  S.  Fripp,  and  Miss  BeuL 
A  very  admirable  air  is  to  be  found  in  Cahusac's  colleetioB, 
called  St.  John's,  composed  by  the  late  Rev.  Richard  Ceeil; 
and  one  in  the  same  volume,  called  New  Samm,  by  the  Editor, 
is  distinguished  by  its  singular  elegance.   Such  individoal  con- 
tributions are  the  more  valuable  as  springing  ordinarily  fion 


*  <<  Devotional  Harmony.''  2  vols,  long  4to« 
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inuine  feelins^,  or  being  «itruck  off  in  a  happy  mood.  We  do 
)twant  for  good  music;  the  deficiency  is  in  the  demand 
r  it. 

But  how,  it  may  be  said,  is  the  evil  to  be  remedied  ?  How 
e  our  congregations  to  acquire  taste  and  musical  feeling  ?  Is 
ery  tradesman  to  turn  fidler,  every  mechanic '  to  learn 
orough  base  ?  We  anticipate  a  hundred  similar  idle  questions, 
ising  from  a  mistaken  view  of  the  subject,  or  a  perverse  mis* 
inception  of  our  sentiments.  It  is  not  necessary  for  every 
dividual  in  our  congregations  to  understand  music  ;  but  ail 
e  more  or  less  sensibly  acted  upon  by  it,  or  by  that  which 

substituted  for  it,  so  as  to  have  their  feelings  disturbed,  their 
votion  interrupted  by  what  is  uncongenial  and  foreign  from  the 
aracter  of  worship  ;  or  else  so  as  to  have  a  boisterous  levity 

feeling  excited  by  the  noisy  caroling  in  which  they  join.  It 
not  for  the  gratification  of  the  musical,  thfiit  we  chiefly  desice 
reform  in  our  congregational  worship,  but  for  the  bringing  of 
better  influence  to  bear  on  the  minds  of  even  the  most  taste- 
is  and  unmusical.  Children  and  savages  are  susceptible  of 
e  effect  of  genuine  music,  although  they  have  no  knowledge 
.  it;  nor  is  it  necessary  to  be  possessed'  of  musical  taste,  in 
der  to  be  quite  differently  affected  by  different  styles  of  com- 
«ition.  It  is  doubtless  owing  to  a  want  of  taste  that  such  vul- 
r  airs  as  many  of  the  modern  popular  psalm  times,  are  preferred 

Abridge,  or  St.  Ann's,  or  Charmouth,  or  Islington,  ^ut  this 
mt  of  taste  is  connected  with  a  waht  of  devotional  feeling, 
moral  distaste  for  the  solemnity  appropriate  to  religious  ser- 
ies ;  and  on  this  account  do  we  consider  it  as  highly  inex- 
tdient  to  give  way  to  this  irreligious  taste.  The  objection  to 
e  gravity  of  the  old  tunes,  is  as  heartless  as  it  is  tasteless* 
It  it  were  a  mistake  to  imagine,  that  the  majority  in  our  con- 
egations  give  into  this  rage  for  noise  and  novelty :  it  is  the 
»ine  of  the  clerk  and  his  confederates.  Nothing  is  more 
iking  than  the  sort  of  general  earnest  feeling  with  which  a 
lole  congregation  will  take  part  in  the  Old  Hundred  or  some 
ch  noble  harmony,  after  the  meagre  and  partial  performance 

some  ridiculous  novelty.  It  is  not  to  be  denied,  however, 
at  the  rich  harmonies  of  the  old  masters  require  instrumental 
1,  to  develop  their  full  meaning  and  grandeur,  unless  un- 
mmonly  well  supported  in  all  their  parts, by  practised  voices; 
d  it  forms,  in  our  opinion,  one  recommendation  of  instru- 
cts, that  they  leave  less  to  be  done  by  the  singer,  affording 
»  room  for  display,  and  leaving  the  mind  more  at  leisure  to 
tend  to  the  sentiment,  and  to  feel  it.  To  think  or  feel 
iring  the  singing  of  many  modern  psalm-tunes,  is  quite  out 

the  Question :  the  singer  is  too  bu&y  and  too  elated  to  care 
ich  aoout  the  words.  And  this  forms  the  best  excuse*  bad 
VOL.XX.  N.S.  S 
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as  it  is,  for  the  apparent  complacency  with  which  some  hymn 
are  sung,  which  never  ought  to  have  found  a  place  in  our  hymn 
books.  If  a  congregation  really  did  think  of  what  they  weie 
singing,  it  is  impossible  that  they  could  express  horrible  joy 
that 

'  Broad  is  the  road  that  leads  to  death. 

And  thousands  walk  together  there — ' 
Or  that 

— '  Vengeance  and  damnation  lies 

On  those  who  dare  refuse  his  grace/ 

What  must  an  infidel  or  gainsayer  think,  on  hearing  such 
hymns  noisily  performed  to  some  brisk  melody  ?  There  is  i 
tune  called  Joh,  which  is  not  destitute  of  solemnity,  and  woold 
be  one  of  the  best  of  modern  favorites,  did  it  not  require  the 
first  half  of  the  line  to  be  repeated,  which  is  often  inconve- 
nient, and  generally  unmeaning.  We  have  heard  this  tone 
sung  to  Hymn  100,  Book  ii.  of  Dr.  Watts,  in  the  last  verse  of 
which,  the  repeat  has  a  most  dreadful  and  disgusting  effect ; 
not  worse,  however,  than  in  the  first  verse  of  Hymn  128  of  Book 
i.  Yet  are  such  words  coolly  and  complacently  8ung»  to  the 
disgrace  of  minister  and  people.  The  92nd  psalm  of  Dr. 
Watts  is  not  unfrequently  sung  to  Derby  tune,  in  which  there 
is  an  awkward  fugue,  which  divides  the  last  lines  at  the  fiflh 
syllable.  We  have  again  and  again  noticed  with  what  peculiar 
spirit  the  clerk  reiterates, 

'  Blast  them  in  ever ' 

Instances  of  this  description  might  easily  be  multiplied; 
some  of  an  irresistibly  ludicrous  kind.  Bath  Chapel  tune,  for 
example,  sung  to  Hymn  20,  Book  i.  gives,  in  the  second  verse, 
the  following  repeat, 

*  Upon  a  fooTpol' 

The  absurd  introduction  of  fugues  has  in  like  manner  con- 
verted many  of  our  hymns  into  catches,  and  it  is  difficult  to 
acauit  the  composer  in  all  cases  of  a  facetious  design.  Catches 
and  glees  are,  indeed,  apparently  the  model  for  modem 
psalmody,  and  many  tunes  are  literally  taken  from  them.  We 
like  a  good  glee,  we  confess,  and  are  admirers  of  Callcott,  and 
Webbe,  and  Lord  Momin^ton  ;  but  we  have  no  wish  to  hear 
'  The  Red-Cross  Knights,  or  *  Here  in  cool  Grot,*  performed 
to  sacred  words,  though  we  think  they  would  go  down  with 
some  congregations. 

The  subject  has  led  us  further  than  we  intended,  but  we 
must  now  draw  in.     We  cannot,  however,  close  this  article 
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without  noticing  a  praiseworthy  attempt,  made  two  or  threq 
years  ago,  to  '  reform  the  practice  of  singing  in  the  worship 
•  of  God,'  by  the  Author  of  a  small  volume,  the  title  of 
which  we  give  below*.  Although  written  in  a  spirit  rather 
too  dogmatical,  and  we  do  not  on  every  point  agree  with 
him,  it  contains  many  useful  observations,  and  the  Author 
deserves  well  of  the  religious  public.  In  closing  these  de? 
sultory  remarks,  we  would  wish  to  lead  our  readers  back  to 
the  point  on  which  they  have  hinged — that  Music  is  the  gift 
of  God ;  that  its  true  cnaracter  is  not  that  of  an  amusement, 
but  of  a  medium  of  expression,  a  symbolical  language ;  that 
its  noblest  purpose  is,  the  excitement  and  expression  of  devo- 
tional feeling,  and  thai  its  adaptation  to  this  end  gives  it  a 
claim  to  be  studied  and  cultivated  as  a  science  and  as  a  Ian- 
gaage ;  that  it  has  a  religious  value,  and  ought,  therefore,  to 
rank  among  things  ecclesiastical.  Possibly,  we  may  have 
touched  some  discords :  our  conclusion  shall,  to  all  musical 
ears,  resolve  them. 

'  Touching  musical  harmony,*  says  old  Hooker,  '  whether 
by  instrument  or  by  voice,  it  being  but  of  high  and  low  in 
sounds  a  due  proportionable  disposition,  such  notwithstand- 
ing is  the  force  thereof,  and  so  pleasing  effects  it  hath  in  th^t 
very  part  of  man  which  is  most  divine,  that  some  have  been 
thereby  induced  to  think  that  the  soul  itself  by  nature  is,  or 
hath  in  it  harmony.  A  thing  which  delighteth  all  ages,  and 
beseemeth  all  states ;  a  thing  as  seasonable  in  grief  as  in  joy  ; 
as  decent  beine  added  unto  actions  of  greatest  weight  and 
solemnity,  as  being  used  when  men  most  sequester  them- 
selves from  action.  The  reason  hereof  is  an  admirable  fa- 
cility which  music  hath  to  express  and  represent  to  t^e  mind 
more  inwardly  than  any  other  sensible  mean,  the  v^ry  stand- 
ing, rising,  and  falling,  the  very  steps  and  infections  every 
way,  the  turns  and  varieties  of  all  passions,  whereunto  the 
mind  is  subject ;  yea,  so  to  imitate  them,  that  whether  it  re- 
semble unto  us  the  same  state  wherein  our  minds  already  are, 
or  a  clean  contrary,  we  are  not  more  contentedly  by  the  one 
confirmed,  than  changed  and  led  away  by  the  other.  In 
hArmony,  the  very  image  and  character,  even  of  virtue  and 
vice,  18  perceived,  the  mind  delighted  with  their  resem- 
blances, and  brought,  by  having  them  often  iterated,  into  a 
love  of  the  things  themselves.  For  which  cause  there  is 
nothing  more  contagious  and  pestilent  than  some  kinds  of 
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harmony;  than  some,  nothing  more  strong  and  potent  onto 
good.  And  tliat  there  is  such  a  difference  of  one  kind  frum 
another,  we  need  no  proof  but  our  own  experience,  in  as  mucb 
as  we  are  at  the  hearing  of  some  more  inclined  unto  sorrow  and 
heaviness,  of  some  more  mollified  and  softened  in  mind ;  one 
kind  apter  to  stay  and  settle  us,  another  to  move  and  stir  oar 
affections.  There  is  that  draweth  to  a  marvellous  grave  and 
sober  mediocrity ;  there  is  also  that  carrieth  as  it  were  into 
ecstacies,  filling  the  mind  with  a  heavenly  joy»  and  for  the 
time  in  a  manner  severing  it  from  the  Docl^;  so  that  al- 
though we  lay  altogether  aside  the  consideration  of  ditty  or 
matter,  the  very  harmony  of  sounds  being  framed  in  due  sort, 
and  carried  from  the  ear  to  the  spiritual  faculties  of  our  sooli, 
is  by  a  native  puissance  and  efficacv  greatly  available  to  bring 
to  a  perfect  temper  whatsoever  is  there  troubled,  apt  as  wdt 
to  quicken  the  spirits  as  to  allay  that  which  is  too  eager, 
sovereign  aeainst  melancholy  and  despair,  forcible  to  draw 
forth  tears  of  devotion,  if  the  mind  be  such  as  can  yield  them, 

able  both  to  move  and  moderate  all  affections ^ 

'  They  which,  under  pretence  of  the  Law  Ceremonial  abro- 
gated, require  the  abrogation  of  Instrumental  music*  approving 
nevertheless  the  use  of  Vocal  melody  to  remain,  must  hew 
some  reason  wherefore  the  one  should  be  thought  a  legal  cere- 
mony, and  not  the  other*  In  Church  Music,  cariosity  and 
ostentation  of  art,  wanton,  or  light,  or  unsuitable  bannony, 
such  as  only  pleaseth  the  ear,  and  doth  not  naturally  serve  to 
the  very  kind  and  degree  of  those  impressions  which  the 
matter  that  goeth  with  it,  leaveth,  or  is  apt  to  leave,  in  men's 
minds,  doth  rather  blemish  and  disgrace  that  we  do,  than  add 
either  beauty  or  furtherance  unto  it.  On  the  other  side»  these 
faults  prevented,  the  force  and  the  efficacy  of  the  thing  itself^ 
when  It  drowneth  not  utterly,  but  fitly  suiteth  with  matter^ 
alto^ther  sounding  to  the  praise  of  God,  is  in  truth  most 
admirable,  and  dotn  much  edify,  if  not  the  understandings 
because  it  teacheth  not,  yet  surely  the  affection,  because 
therein  it  worketh  much.  They  must  have  hearts  very  diy 
and  tough,  from  whom  the  melody  of  the  psalms  doth  not 
sometime  draw  that  wherein  a  mind  religiously  aflRscted  de* 
lighteth.'* 
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An.  III.  1.  The  Manuscript  of  ISU.  A  Hbtory  of  Evento  which 
led  k)  the  Abdication  of  Napoleon«  Written,  at  the  Command 
of  the  Emperor,  by  Baron  Fam,  Secretary  of  the  Cabinet  at  that 
Epoch.  8vo.  pp.  412.    London.     1823. 

2.  Memoin  of*  the  History  of  France  during  the  Reign  of  Napo» 
Uon,  Dictated  by  the  l^mperor  at  St.  Helena  to  General  Gour- 
gaud.    Vol.  II.  Svo.  pp.  395.    London.     1823. 

5.  Memoirs  of  the  History  of  France  during  the  Reign  of  Napa* 
Icon.  Dictated  by  the  rlraperor  at  St.  Helena  to  the  Count  de 
Montholon.  IJistorical  Miscellanies.  Vol.  II.  Svo.  pp.  471* 
London.     1823. 

4.  Memorial  de  Sainte  HeUne,  Journal  of  the  private  Life  and 
Conversations  of  the  Emperor  Napoleon  at  Samt  Helena.  By 
the  Count  de  Las  Cases.  Vol.  III.  Parts  5  and  6.  Svo.  pp.  703. 
London.     1823. 

^l^HESE  volumes,  like  the  former  publications  of  the  same 
**-  authors,  contain  a  considerable  mass  of  interesting  matter, 
but  they  are  extremely  deficient  in  originality,  the  quality 
which  might  have  been  expected  to  be  their  peculiar  distinc- 
tion. 

We  are  unwilling  to  engage  in  an  unprofitable  investigation 
of  doubts  respecting  the  genuineness  or  the  authenticity 
of  the  "  Memoirs,"  since  it  must  rest  upon  a  series  of  proba- 
bilities, and  comparisons  of  style,  opinions,  and  dates,  which, 
independently  of  their  uncertainty,  would  afford  small  gratifi- 
cation to  either  ourselves  or  our  readers.  A  much  more  im- 
portant inquiry  suggests  itself  in  the  question,  how  far  they 
may  be  available  as  materials  for  history  ;  and  there  can  be  lit- 
tle difficulty  in  answering  this.  The  chjef  value  (and  we  are 
by  no  means  inclined  to  under-rate  it)  of  these  memoranda, 
consists  in  the  clear,  compressed,  and  striking  summaries, 
descriptions,  reasonings,  criticisms,  and  estimates,  which  they 
contain,  and  which  appear  to  us  strongly  marked  with  the  well 
known  peculiarities  of  Napoleon's  style ;  though  we  cannot 
avoid  an  occasional  suspicion,  that  certain  portions  have  been 
either  interpolated  or  accommodated.  Be  this  as  it  may,  the 
work,  were  it  less  desultory  in  its  construction,  would  be  in- 
raluable  as,  in  many  instaucesy  a  key,  in  all  an  index,  to  the 
most  remarkable  series  of  transactions,  recorded  in  the  story 
of  the  world.  The  moral  qualities  of  these  miscellanies  are 
more  questionable.     They  are  disfigured  by  the  most  obvious 

1)artiality.  The  chain  of  events  is  correctly  laid  out,  and  the 
eading  features  accurately  and  boldly  sketched ;  but  the  de- 
tails and  colouring  are  inserted  vHth  a  view  to  specific  effect, 
and  to  a  favourable  or  disadvantageous  impression,  suited  to 
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the  narrator's  prejudices,  interests^  or  love  of  fame.  If  there 
were  uo  otiier  ground  for  suspicion,  it  would  be  quite  auflBM:ieiit 
to  juBtiry  our  want  of  confidence,  that  Napoleon  scarcely  ever 
admits  himself  to  have  been  in  error.  He  may  have  failea  firom 
misinformation,  from  the  necessity  of  acting  on  imperfect  in- 
telligence or  with  inadequate  means  ;  his  generals  and  minis- 
ters may  havQ  been  inert  or  unskilful,  his  enemies  may  .have 
been  victorious  by  treacliery  or  overwhelming  numbers ;  out  all 
this  not  only  never  includes  the  admission  of  fallibility  in  bis 
personal  resources,  but  is  palpably  brought  forward  to  enham^ 
his  fame,  and  to  hold  him  up  to  general  admiration,  as  a  worker 
of  political  and  military  miracles.  A  low  and  despicable  jea- 
lousy displays  itself  on  all  occasions.  His  favourite  generals 
are  praised  only^  as  admirable  instruments,  justifying  uie  skill 
displayed  in  their  selection,  and  are  severely  criticised  when  their 
want  of  success  may  be  considered  as  resulting  from  the  de- 
fectiveness or  the  impracticability  of  their  Master's  plana.  His 
statements  of  numbers  are,  we  imagine,  utterly  woithless,  and 
garbled  with  the  utmost  inconsistency  to  suit  his  purposes. 
When  the  eners:y  of  his  government  is  the  subject,  its  effects 
are  exhibited  in  the  immense  numbers  of  men  raised,  the  com- 
pleteness of  their  discipline  and  equipment,  and  the  succeasful 
activity  of  every  department  of  administration.  When  other 
generals,  especially  if  they  were  his  personal  enemies,  are  in 
command,  their  means  are  described  as  ample,  their  movements 
unskilful,  their  successes  doubtful,  and  their  failures  inexcosa- 
ble.  But  when  he  takes  the  field,  it  is  with  inferior  numbers ;  his 
manceuvres  are  models  of  military  combination,  and  his  diaoom- 
iitures  the  result  either  of  circumstances  impossible  to  provide 
against,  or  of  deficiency  on  the  part  of  his  inferior  agents. 
His  jealousy  of  Moreau  appears  to  have  been  excessive.  The 
battle  of  Honenlinden  has  been  before  referred  to  in  language  of 
depreciation ;  and  in  the  volume  of  Memoirs  before  ub,  a  de- 
tailed and  malignant  criticism  proves,  that  the  laurels  of  the 
victor  had  deprived  Napoleon,  if  not  of  sleep,  at  least  of  can- 
dour. The  army  of  Moreau  is  described  as  far  superior  to 
that  of  the  Austrian  Archduke  John,  both  in  numbers  and  in 

3uality ;  the  movements  of  the  French  commander,  both  beforcj 
uring,  and  after  the  battle,  are  represented  as  hazardous  and 
unscientific ;  the  victory  as  merely  '  a  fortunate  chance,'  and  an 
event  which  *  ous;ht  not  to  be  ascribed  to  any  manceuvre,  com- 
'  bination,  or  military  genius.' 

Making,  however,  all  due  allowance  for  these  and  other  de- 
fects, these  volumes  will  furnish  much  valuable  illuetration  of 
the  views  and  acts  of  Napoleon ;  and  they  give  in  many  in- 
stances a  more  distinct  exhibition  of  the  motives  which  decided 
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iiis  conduct,  atid  the  plans  by  which  his  movements  were  directed, 
than  we  have  elsewhere  seen.  They  shew  the  determined  and 
unhesitating  character  of  the  wonderful  individual  to  whom 
they  relate*— deciding  while  others  were  de&iing,  and  in  vigo- 
rous action  while  his  opponents  were  scarcely  entering  on  pre- 
paration. They  shew,  too,  the  error  of  those  who  have  been 
accustomed  to  thiiik  of  him  as  nothing  more  than  a  rash,  bead- 
long,  and  fortunate  soldier,  rushing  fiercely  onward  without 
making  provision  for  disastrous  contingencies.  Even  in  his 
Russian  campaign,  the  most  daring  in  enterprise,  and  the  most 
fatal  in  result,  of  all  his  undertakings,  he  was  careful  of  his 
communications.  In  answer  to  a  military  critic  who  had  re- 
proached him  with  risking  '  an  invasion  m  the  Asiatic  style,' 
taking  the  distant  line  of  the  Vistula  as  the  base  of  his  opera-^ 
tions,  and  neglecting  the  nearer  and  more  important  line  oi  the 
JN^iemen,  he  replies : 

*  The  space  of  fouf  hundred  leagues  between  the  Rhine  and  the 
Boristhenes,  was  occupied  by  friends  and  allies ;  from  the  Rhine  to 
the  Elbe,  by  the  Saxons ;  thence  to  the  Niemen  by  the  Poles ;  tbence 
to  the  Bonsthenes  by  the  Lithuanians.  The  army  had  four  lines  of 
fortresses ;  those  of  the  lihiney  the  Elbe,  the  Vistulat  and  the  Nie* 
men  ;  on  the  latter  were  Pillaw,  Wilna,  Grodno,  and  Minsk ;  as  long 
as  it  had  not  passed  the  Boristhenes  at  Smolensko,  it  was  a  friendly 
country.  From  Suiolensko  to  Moscow  there  were  a  hundred  leasues 
of  hostile  country  ;  that  is  to  say,  Muscovy.  Smolensko  was  taken 
and  armed,  and  became  the  pivot  of  the  march  on  Moscow.  Hospitals 
for  3000  men  were  established  there,  with  magazines  of  military 
stores,  whidi  contained  more  than  250,000  cartridges  for  cannon,  anis 
considerable  supplies  of  clothing  and  provisions.  Between  the  Vistula 
and  the  Boristhenes  240,000  men  were  left ;  160,000  only  passed  the 
bridge  of  Smolensko,  to  march  on  Moscow.  Of  ibese»  40,000  re* 
mained  to  ffuard  the  magazines,  hospitals,  and  dep6ts  of  Dorsighokywyi 
Viazraa,  Ghjot,  and  Mozajsk ;  100,000  entered  Moscow ;  and  20,000 
had  been  killed  in  the  march,  and  in  the  great  battle  of  the  Moskowa» 
in  which  50,000  Russians  perished/ 

#*♦♦«« 

<  The  march  From  Smolensko  to  Moscow  was  founded  on  the  idea^ 
that,  in  order  to  save  that  capital,  the  enemy  would  fight  a  battle  ; 
that  he  would  be  defeated ;  that  Moscow  would  be  taken  ;  that  Alex- 
ander^ to  preserve  or  deliver  bis  ca[)ital,  would  make  peace;  or  that, 
if  he  should  refuse  to  make  it,  the  imhaense  stores  of  that  great  city, 
and  the  40,000  free  and  wealthy  burghers,  sons  of  freedmen  or  traders, 
who  inhabited  it,  would  furnish  the  means  of  forming  a  national  rtoytu 
for  raising  an  insurrection  of  all  the  slaves  in  Russia,  and  striking  a 
fatal  blow  at  that  empire.  The  idea  of  burning  a  city  almost  as  ex- 
tensive as  Paris,  containing  300,000  souls,  was  not  regarded  asa  pos- 
sibility/ HUtorical  Miscdkimes.  pp.  95, 96.  99, 100. 
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There  is,  probably,  something  of  exaggeration  in  tbisfavov- 
able  estimate  of  his  resources ;  and  he  was  blameable  in  kav* 
in^  behind  him  so  large  a  portion  of  auxiliary  troops,  who  cer- 
tainly did  not  exhibit  much  zeal  or  talent  in  co-operatinir  with 
his  movements.  Schwartzenburg,  in  particular,  behaved  with 
suspicious  fidelity,  or  with  egre^i^ious  imbecihty ;  and,  -with  the 
exception  of  the  French  generals  opposed  to  Wittgenstein  and 
Tchitchagoff,  and  of  the  Polish  general  Dombrowski,  none  of 
the  commanders  of  the  Reserves  seem  to  have  conducted  them- 
selves with  energy  or  ability.  Enough,  however,  will  reoiaiii^ 
after  every  deduction,  to  prove  that  Napoleon  did  not  n^lect 
his  rear,  and  that  he  did  not  hurry  foiward  in  that  senseless  tnd 
nncalculating  manner  with  which  he  has  been  reproacbedt 
There  is  an  error  in  the  statement,  that  Admiral  Tchitchagoff'i 
plan  was  '  not  to  take  possession  of  the  Beresina,  but  to  pro- 
'  ceed  to  the  Dwina  to  cover  St.  Petersburg.'  That  officer  was 
directed  to  effect  a  junction  with  Wittgenstein,  who  was  comine 
dowajrom  the  Dwina  to  cut  off  the  retreat  of  the  French,  anu 
whose  division  it  was,  that  inflicted  such  severe  loss  on  the 
latter  at  the  passage  of  the  Beresina.  We  shall  add  a  slioii 
extract  in  continuation  of  this  subject,  for  the  purpose  of  shew^ 
ing  the  nature  of  the  resources  which,  in  the  campaign  of 
Dresden  and  Leipsic,  he  had  provided  in  anticipation  of  pos- 
sible failure. 

*  During  the  campaign  of  1813,  Ist,  our  first  line  ofplaoes  asd 
magazines  comprisea  Kcenigstein,  Dresden,  Torgsu,  Wittenibei]^ 
Magdeburg,  and  Hamburg ;  our  second  line  Minden,  Leipstc*  Mane- 
burg,  Erfiirth,  and  Wurtzburg  ;  Sndlvt  our  t^tes-de-poat  on  the  Sasis 
were  Mecseburg,  Weissenfeb,  and  Naumberg ;  Sraly,  the  Duke  of 
Castifflione  commanded  an  army  of  reserve  on  the  right  of  the  Sssle; 
and  there  was  a  division  of  reserve  at  Leipsic  The  position  of  tbt 
army  was  deteriorated  by  the  accident  of  the  bridge  at  Leipsici  bet 
on  arriving  at  Erfurth,  the  troops  would  have  found  oonsidmiik 
magazines  of  every  kind  :  there  they  were  to  halt,  and  sapply  thair 
waggons;  and,  afler  two  days  rest,  they  were  to  manoeuvre  sganst 
the  dispersed  forces  of  the  allies.  The  arrival  of  Marshal  IWfed^s 
Austro«Bavarian  army  on  the  Maine,  by  forced  roarches»  oUiged 
them  to  march  immediately  on  Hanau,  to  re-establish  comreunicetions 
with  Mentz. 

*  The  disasters  of  the  Russian  campaign  arose  from  the  piemsteie 
change  of  the  season.  Those  of  the  campaign  of  Saxony  were  the 
result  of  political  events. — Perhaps  it  will  be  said,  that  theee  pditical 
events  ought  to  have  been  foreseen :  be  it  so,  but  after  all,  the  lesok 
of  this  campaign  would  have  been  totally  different,  had  it  not  beet 
for  the  defection  of  the  Saxon  and  Bavarian  troops,  and  the  alteraiioBS 
which  took  place  in  the  policy  of  several  Cabmets.' 

Historical  Miscellanies,  pp.  IM^  14. 
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*  There  is  a  curious  calculation  in  this  part  of  thi6  work,  to 
prove  that,  '  of  all  the  powers  in  Europe,  France  is  that  which 
'  has  suffered  the  least  losses  since  1800.'  This  assertion  is 
mainly  founded  on  the  fact,  that  a  large  portion  of  the  French 
armies  was  composed  of  auxiliaries.  It  is  affirmed,  we  are 
afhiid  without  a  very  strict  regard  to  accuracy,  that  *  the.cam- 
'  paign  of  1812  in  Russia,  did  not  cost  the  present  kingdom  of' 

*  France  60,0P0  men/  The  English  are  chai^d  with  a  lavish 
expenditure  of  the  lives  of  their  soldiery,  exposing  them  in 
dangerous  expeditions,  '  in  assaults  contrary  to  all  the  rules  of 

*  the  art,  and  in  most  unhealthy  colonies.' 

'  The  first  article  in  the  ''  Historical  Miscellanies'^  consists  of 
a  continuation  of  the  *  notes'  on  a  work  entitled  '*  Considera- 
**.  lions  on  the  Art  of  War,"  printed  at  Paris,  in  1816.  It  is 
exceedingly  instructive  as  containing  the  lessons  of  a  master  in 
the  miserable  art  of  wrecking  human  happiness  and  destroying 
human  life,  on  a  large  scale.  It  commences  with  a  brier  but 
learned  \nd  interesting  essay  on  offensive  war,  including  a 
rapid  but  spirited  summary  of  the  campaigns  and  military  cha- 
racter of  Alexander,  Hannibal,  Ca^ar,  Gustavus  Adolphus, 
Turenne,  Eugene  of  Savoy,  Frederick  of  Prussia,  and  Napoleon 
himself. 

'  Alexander  conducted  eight  campaignsy  during  which  he  con- 

2uered  Asia  and  part  of  India ;  Hannibd,  seveuteen — one  in  Spain, 
fleen  in  I(aly,  and  one  in  Africa ;  Caesar,  thirteen— eight  acpAiDSt 
the  GaulSf  and  five  against  Pompey's  legions ;  Gustavus  Adolphus, 
three— one  in  Livonia  against  the  Russians,  and  two  in  Germany 
against  the  House  of  Austria.  Turenne  commanded  in  eighteen— 
mne  in  France,  and  nine  in  Germany ;  Prince  Eugene  of  Savoy  in 
thirteen — two  against  the  Turks,  five  \n  Italy  against  France,  and  six 
on  the  Rhine,  or  in  Flanders.  Frederick  conducted  eleven,  in  Silesia, 
in  Bohemia,  and  on  the  banks  of  the  Elbe.  The  history  of  these 
eighty-eight  campaignst  carefully  written,  would  be  a  complete  trea- 
tise on  the  art  of  war  :  the  principles  which  ought  to  be  mllowed  in 
ofiensive  and  defensive  war  would  flow  from  it  spontaneously.'   ' 

•  «  m  «  « 

*  Napoleon  made  fourteen  campaigns ;  two  in  Italy,  five  in  Ger- 
many, two  in  Afirica  and  Asia,  two  in  Poland  and  Russia,  one  in  Spain, 
and  two  in  France.' 

•  *  ♦  *  • 

*  Csesar^s  principles  were  the  same  as  those  of  Alexander  and  Han- 
jaibal ;  to  keep  bis  forces  in  junction,  not  to  be  vulnerable  in  any  di- 
rection»  to  advance  rapidly  on  important  points,  to  calculate  on  moral 
meims,  the  reputation  of  his  arms,  and  the  fear  he  inspired,  and  also 
im  political  means,  for  the  preservation  of  the  fidelity  of  his  allies, 
ana  the  obedience  of  the  conquered  nations.' 

Historical  MisceUaniei.  pp.  11,  12.  26.  33. 
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Julius  Ca3sar  appears  to  have  combined,  in  an  eminent  de- 
gree, the  great  qualities  both  of  Alexander  and  of  tiannibal, 
together  with  an  ener|2;y  peculiarly  his  own.    He  was  opposed 
to  enemies  far  more  formidable  than  any  whom  the  first  luul 
to  encounter,  and  while  he  possessed  in  perfection,  the  brilliaDt 
tactic  of  the  Carthaginian,  be  far  surpassed  him  in  daring  en- 
terprise, rapid  movement,  and  personal  exertion.     It  was  said 
of  this  accomplished  Roman,  that  it  was  his  fortune  piarima  H 
maxima  bella  sola  celeritate  conficere.    And  Cicero  speaks  in  the 
most  expressive  terms  of  his  indefatigable  vigilance  and  celerity. 
Hoc  rtpetf  korribik  vigilantia,  celeritate,  diligetUia  est.    In  all  these 
points,  there  was  a  remarkable  coincidence  between  the  cha* 
racters  of  Napoleon  and  Caesar ;  and  the  former  seems  to  haie 
modelled  himself  more  completely  upon  the  latter,  than  on  any 
other  general  of  ancient  or  modem  story. 

*  In  Caesar's  campaigns  of  the  civil  war,  he  conquered  by  iUknriDf 
the  same  method  and  the  same  principles,  but  he  ran  nudi  graMer 
risks.  He  passed  the  Rubicon  with  a  smgle  legion :  at  Corfinium,  he 
took  thirtjr  cohorts,  and  in  three  months  drove  Pompey  out  of  Ildy. 
What  rapidity !  what  oromptitude !  what  boldness !  Whilst  the  ships 
necessary  for  passing  tne  Adriatic  and  following  his  rival  into  Gieeee 
were  preparing,  he  passed  the  Alps  and  Pyrenees,  crossed  Catalonii 
at  the  head  of  nine  hundred  horse,  a  force  scarcely  sufficieot  for  hb 
escort,  arrived  before  Leridse,  and,  in  forty  days,  subdued  Ponpey's 
legions  commanded  by  Afranius.  He  then  rapidly  tratened  the  spaee 
between  the  Ebro  and  the  Sierra  Morena,  established  peace  in  Anda- 
lusia, and  returned  to  make  his  triumphal  entry  into  ManeilleSy  which 
city  his  troops  had  just  taken ;  he  then  proceeded  to  Rome*  eKeiclssd 
tlie  dictatorship  there  for  ten  da;^8,  and  departed  once  piore  to  pst 
himself  at  the  nead  of  twelve  legions  which  Antony  had  tMemUed  il 
Brindisi. 

*  In  the  vear  48,  he  crossed  the  Adriatic  with  25,000  men,  held  all 
Pompey*8  forces  in  check  for  several  months,  until  being  joined  by 
Antony,  who  had  crossed  the  sea  in  defiance  of  the  fleets  qi  tM 
enemy,  they  marched  in  junction  on  Dyrrachium,  Pompey^s  plaee  tf 
depot,  which  they  invested.  Pompey  encamped  a  few  miles  fron  Ihsi 
place,  near  the  sea.  Upon  this,  Caesar,  not  content  with  havins  io- 
vested  Dyrrachium,  invested  the  enemy's  camp  also  :  he  afsiled  nin- 
sclf  of  the  summits  of  the  surrounding  hills,  occupied  then  with 
twenty-four  forts  which  he  raised,  and  thus  established  a  counter-vit 
lation  of  six  leagues.  Pompey,  hemmed  in  on  the  shofe*  receifed 
provisions  and  reinforcements  by  sea,  by  means  of  his  fleet,  which 
commanded  the  Adriatic.  He  took  advantage  of  his  central  poshiop, 
auacked  and  defeated  Ca»ar,  who  lost  thirty  standards*  and  aevenl 
thousand  soldiers,  the  best  of  his  veteran  troops.  Hii  fortunes  ap* 
peared  to  totter ;  he  could  expect  no  reinforcements ;  the  sea  was 
closed  against  him  ;  Pompey  had  every  advantage.    But  Csnar  nude 
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a  mardi  of  Utf  leagaes»  carried  the  war  into  Thessaly,  and  defeated 
Potupe/s  arraj  in  the  plains  of  Pharaalia/ 

HistorUal  Miscellanies,  pp.  22 — 24. 

Napoleon  makefi  an  ingenious  defence  against  the  imputa- 
tion of  rashness.  Reriewing  the  admirable  marches  and  ma- 
n(£uvrei3  of  Alexander  and  Hannibal,  and  assigning  to  them 
their  just  praise,  he  asks,  whether  the  high  merits  of  these 

freat  commanders  would  have  been  justly  mvalidated^  if  the 
lac^donian  had  been  beaten  at  Issus,  with  the  army  of  Da- 
rius on  his  line  of  retreat ;  or  at  Arbela,  with  the  Tigris,  the 
Euphrates,  and  the  Deserts  in  his  rear  ^  '  or  suppose  he  had 
'  been  Tanquished  by  Porus,  when  driven  to  the  Indus !'  He 
inquires  too,  what  would  have  been 'the  result,  had  Hannibal 
lost  the  battles  of  Thrasvmene  or  Cannae.  He  shews  that 
some  of  the  most  fatal  defeats  have  taken  place,  like  that  of 
Zama,  amid  the  fortresses  and  resources  of  the  routed  army. 

The  second  division  of  the  "  Miscellanies''  contains  com- 
ments on  the  well  known  "  Manuscript  from  St.  Helena/' 
whidi  clearly  shew,  not  only  that  the  Author  was  not  Napo- 
leon, but  that  he  was  very  imperfectly  acquainted  with  the 
circumstances  of  his  life.  The  third  article  relates  to  the 
work  of  Baron  Fleury  de  Chaboulon,  and  confirms  the  sus- 
picions which  we  expressed  when  reviewing  it,  of  the  accuracy 
of  many  of  its  details.  A  large  Appendix  (130  pages)  of 
documents,  the  whole,  or  the  far  greater  part  of  whic£  have 
been  long  .before  the  public,  is  added  to  the  volume,  for  no 
other  purpose,  that  we  can  discover,  than  that  of  swelling  its  bulk. 
The  volume  of  "  Memoirs"  dictated  to  General  Uourgaud, 
contains  illustrations  to  which  we  have  already  referred,  of 
the  campaigns  of  Moreau  and  Brune ;  an  historical  essay  on 
the  ri^ts  of  neutral  powers ;  and  details  and  comments  con* 
nected  with  the  naval  engagement  of  Aboukir.  In  the  latter, 
as  in  all  former  instances,  when  the  circumstances  have  been 
mentioned  b^  Napoleon,  we  have  it  distinctly  affirmed,  that  the 
French  admiral  had  received  express  orders  to  enter  the  har- 
bour of  Alexandria,  and  that  such  entrance  was  practicable. 
Enough,  however,  appears,  on  the  face  of  the  stati^ment,  to  shew, 
that  there  were  considerable  difficulties  in  the  way  ;  and  we  are 
most  inclined  to  believe,  that  Nelson  was  too  ptompt  in  his 
motions,  to  allow  sufficient  time  for  their  removal.  The  most 
interesting  part  of  this  document  relates  to  the  difference  be- 
tween the  land  and  the  naval  service.  The  maximum  of  a 
ieet  is  taken  at  thirty  sale  of  the  line,  and  the  expense  of  the 
naieriel  is  stated  as  nearly  equivalent  to  that  ot  an  army  of 
120^000  men.    The  hazards  and  privations  of  the  sea  aenrioe 
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are  affirmed  to  be  much  inferior  to  those  of  a  land  campaigHf 
inasmuch  as  the  sailor  has  less  fighting  than  the  soldier,  imd 
is  never  separated  from  his  quarters,  his  magazines,  and  his 
hospitals.  The  qualifications  of  the  respective  cominanders.  are 
essentially  different,  in  the  opinion  of  Napoleon  :  those '  adapted 
'  to  the  command  of  a  land  army  are  bom  with  us,  .wnibt 

*  those  which  are  necessary  for  commanding  a  naval  army,  can 

*  only  be  acquired  by  experience.' 

<  Alexander  and  Cond6  were  able  to  command  at  a  veiy  early  mt» 
The  art  of  war  by  land  is  an  art  of  genius  and  inspiratioD  ;  but  nehfier 
Alexander  nor  Cond6,  at  the  age  of  twenty-two  years*  could  hue 
commanded  a  naval  army.  In  the  latter,  nothing  is  genius  or  inspiri- 
tion,   but  all  is  positive  and  matter  of  experience.      The  msrine 

general  needs  but  one  science,  that  of  navigation.  The  commander 
y  land  requires  many,  or  a  talent  equivalent  to  all,  that  of  profitms 
by  experience  and  knowledge  of  every  kind.  A  marine  geneid 
has  nothing  to  guess ;  he  knows  where  his  enemy  n,  and  knows  ha 
strength.  A  land  general  never  knows  any  thing  with  oertshty, 
never  sees  his  enemy  plainly,  nor  knows  positively  where  be  Mi 
When  the  armies  arc  facing  each  other,  the  slightest  accident  of 
the  ground,  the  least  wood,  may  hide  a  party  of  the  hostile  army. 
The  most  experienced  eye  cannot  be  certain  whether  it  sees  the 
whole  of  the  enemy's  army,  or  only  three  fourths  of  it.  It  ii  by  the 
eyes  of  the  mind,  by  the  combination  of  all  reasoning,  by  a  sort  of 
inspiration,  that  the  land  genera]  sees,  commands,  and  judges.  Tile 
marine  general  requires  nothing  but  an  experienced  eye ;  nothing  le- 
lating  to  the  enemy's  strength  is  concealed  from  him.  What  creila 
great  difficulty  in  the  profession  of  the  land  commander  is,  the  ne- 
cessity of  feeding  so  many  men  and  animals  :  if  he  allows  hinaelf  ts 
be  ff uided  by  the  commissaries,  he  will  never  stir,  and  his  expediti 
will  fail.    The  naval  commander  is  never  confined;  he 


thing  with  him.  A  naval  commander  has  no  reconnoitring  to  pe^ 
form,  no  ground  to  examine,  no  field  of  battle  to  study ;  Inui 
ocean,  Atlantic,  or  Channel,  still  it  is  a  liquid  plain.  The  inert 
skilful  can  have  no  other  advantage  over  the  least  experiencedp  tbe 
what  arises  from  his  knowledge  of  the  winds  which  prerail  in  pa^ 
ticular  seas,  from  his  foresight  of  those  which  will  prevail  there^  or 
from  his  acquaintance  with  the  signs  of  the  atmosphere :  qusfitifli 
which  are  acquired  by  experience,  and  experience  only.  The  genanl 
commanding  by  land  never  knows  the  field  of  batUe  on  which  he  ii 
to  operate.  His  coup'd*oeU  is  one  of  inspiration,  he  luis  no  posUie 
data.  The  data  from  which  a  knowledge  of  the  localities  nMHt  be 
gained,  are  so  contingent,  that  scarcely  any  thing  can  be  learnt  fim 
experience.  It  is  a  facility  of  instantly  seizing  all  the  relatioas  of 
different  grounds,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  country ;  in  elioili 
it  is  a  gift  called  coup'd'ceil  militaire^  which  great  generals  hate  r^ 
ceived  from  nature.  Nevertheless,  the  observations  which  msf  be 
made  on  topographical  maps,  and  the  facilities  arismg  from 
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Ion  and  the  habit  of  reading  such  maps,  may  afford  some  anistance.' 

Memoirs,  pp.  I9i — ^96. 

A  military  chief  has  one  immense  advantage  over  a  naval 
^mmander ;  he  is  less  dependent  on  his  subordinate  of&cers. 
[f  any  thing  is  misconducted  in  an  engagement,  he  can  rectify 
>y  his  immediate  presence/ the  errors  of  his  generals;  while 
he  con^munication  between  an  admiral  and  his  captains  being 
conducted  by  signal,  the  smoke,  and  the  confusion  of  the 
milie,  prevent  him  both  from  conveying  and  receiving  intelli- 
pence.  In  the  comparison  between  the  maritime  service  of 
Prance  and  England,  Napoleon  claims  for  the  former,  supe- 
iority  in  the  construction  of  vessels,  and  the  power  of  their 
Mttery,  while  he  concedes  to  the  English  a  greater  perfection 
Jd  discipline.  He  condemns,  however,  the  severity  with  which 
he  latter  is  enforced,  terming  the  resume  of  the  british  navy, 
davery.  It  is  amusing  to  find  him  intimating,  that  '  such  a 
•  state  of  things  would  degrade  and  debase  the  French  cha* 
racter,  which  requires  a  paternal  kind  of  discipline,  more 
founded  on  honour  and  sentiment.'  He  attributes  the  defeats 
lustained  by  the  French  navy,  to  three  causes. 

*  1st,  To  irresolution  and  want  of  energy  in  the  commanden  in 
;  2ndlyy  to  errors  in  tactics  ;  Sdly,  to  want  of  experience^  and 
sautical  knowledge  in  the  captains  of  sbipsi  and  to  the  opinion  these 
aficers  maintain,  that  they  ought  only  to  act  according  to  signals.  The 
•ction  off  Ushant,  those  during  the  Revolution  in  the  Ocean,  and 
those  in  the  Mediterranean  in  1793  and  1794,  were  all  lost  through 
these  diSsrent  causes.  Admiral  Villaret,  though  personally  brave, 
ires  wsntioff  in  strength  of  mind,  and  was  not  even  attached  to  the 
sense  for  which  he  fought.  Martin  was  a  good  seaman,  but  a  qsq 
af  little  resolution.  T%ey  were,  moreover,  both  influenced  by  the 
Representatives  of  the  people,  who  possessing  no  experience,  sanc- 
tioned erroneous  operations. 

.  *  The  principle  of  making  no  movement,  except  accordinff  to  sig* 
ssl  from  the  aamiral,  is  the  more  erroneous,  because  it  is  always  m 
the  power  of  the  captain  of  a  ship  to  find  reasons  in  justification  of 
lib  nilure  to  execute  the  signals  made  to  him.  In  all  the  sciences 
seoessarv  to  war,  theory  is  useful  for  giving  general  ideas  which  form 
the  mind  ;  but  their  strict  execution  is  always  dangerous ;  they  are 
snly  axes  by  which  curves  are  to  be  traced.  Besides,  rules  them. 
lelves  compel  one  to  reason,  in  order  to  discover  whether  tliey  ought 
10  be  departed  from. 

'  Although  often  superior  in  force  to  the  English,  we  never  knew 
htm  to  sttack  them,  and  we  allowed  their  squadrons  to  escape  whilst 
w€  were  wasting  time  in  useless  manceuvres.  The  first  law  ofmaritime 
»ctiGS  ought  to  be,  that  as  soon  as  the  admiral  has  made  the  signal 
that  he  means  to  attack,  every  captain  should  make  the  necessary  move- 
nents  for  attackmg  one  of  the  enemy's  ships,  takmg  pari  in  the  action. 
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and  supportine  his  neighbours.  This  was  latterly  the  principle  of  Enriiih 
tactics.  Had  it  been  adopted  in  France,  Admiral  Villeneuve  vroula  oot 
have  thought  himself  blameless  at  Aboukiry  for  remaining  inactive  Mh 
five  or  six  ships,  that  is  to  say  with  half  the  squadron,  for  urentj-finir 
hours,  whilst  the  enemy  was  overpowering  the  other  wing/ 

Memoirs,  pp.  197—99. 

The  history  of  the  Egyptian  and  Syrian  expeditions^  contains 
very  little  that  has  not  long  been  familiar  to  general  mden. 
The  article  is  swelled  with  g:eograDfaical  and  statistical  details, 
which  we  are  disposed  to  think  of  European  mannfactiure.    It 
is  not  likely  that  Napoleon's   memory  would  enable  him  to 
dictate  them  oiT  hand ;  and  it  is  still  less  probable  that  he  would 
submit  to  the  drudgery  of  compilation.  An  appendix  of  nearly 
forty  pages,  providently  supplies  the  reader  witn  the  old  offlcid 
accounts  which  he  will  most  probably  have  often  met  with  in  the 
newspapers  or  other  publications  in  which  they  have  repeatedly 
appeared.    This  memoir  on  Egypt  offers  but  little  that  we  fed 
any  inclination  to  extract,  with  the  exception  of  the  following 
curious  speculations  on  the  circumstances  which  gave  origin 
to  the  practice  of  polygamy.  The  reason  of  that  cuatonij  we 
are  informed, 

<  is  to  be  sought  in  the  nature  of  the  geographical  circnmttanees  of 
AfKca  and  Aisia.  These  countries  were  inhabited  by  men  of  WTenl 
colours.  Polygamy  is  the  only  means  of  preventing  them  from  per 
secuting  each  other.  Legislators  have  imagined,  that,  in  ofdcr  lo 
prevent  the  whites  from  being  enemies  to  the  blacks,  theUadcsto 
the  whites,  and  the  copper-coloured  to  both,  it  was  necMiaiy  lo 
make  them  all  members  or  one  identical  family,  and  thus  to  oppose 
that  inclination  inherent  in  man  to  hate  whatever  is  not  hniMelf. 
Midiomet  thought  four  wives  sufficient  for  the  accomplithmeotof  tUi 
purpose,  because  every  man  could  have  a  black  one,  a  white  one,  a 
copper-coloured  one,  and  one  of  some  other  colour.  It  was  also,  nn- 
douDtedly,  agreeable  to  the  nature  of  a  sensual  religion,  to  gntify 
the  passions  of  its  sectaries ;  in  which  respect  policy  and  the  prophet 
agreed.*  Whenever  it  is  wished  to  emancipate  the  blacki  hi  oar 
colonies,  and  to  establish  perfect  equality  there,  the  l^idator  miMt 
authorize  polygamv,  and  allow  every  man  to  have  one  whiles  one 
black,  ana  one  Mulatto  wife,  at  the  same  time.    Thenoefbrthy  tke 


*  '  It  is,  perhaps,  difficult  to  comprehend  the  possibility  of 
four  wives  in  a  country  where  there  are  no  more  men  than  \ 
The  fact  is,  that  eleven  twelfUis  of  the  population  have  only 
because  they  can  only  support  one,  or  obtain  only  one.  But  |Us 
confusion  of  races,  colours,  and  nations,  produced  by  poljgMny^ 
existing  in  the  upper  ranks  of  a  nation,  is  sumcient  to  ***^'»**'Tf^  unioa 
and  perfect  equality  throughout  it.' 
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different  colours,  each  forming  part  of  the  same  fiunily,  will  obtain 
e<}ual  consideration  from  others ;  without  this,  no  satisfiictory  r^Hult 
will  ever  be  obtained.  The  blacks  will  be  more  numerous  or  better 
informed,  and  then  they  will  hold  the  whites  in  subjection ;  and  vkc 
vers^. 

*  In  consequence  of  this  general  principle  of  the  equality  of  colours, 
established  by  polygamy,  there  was  no  oifference  between  the  indi- 
viduals composing  the  household  of  the  Mamelukes.  A  black  slave, 
bought  by  a  Bey  from  an  African  caravan,  might  become  a  kiaschef, 
and  be  equal  to  the  handsome  white  Mameluke,  bom  in  Circassia  i 
nor  was  it  even  suspected  that  thb  could  be  otherwise.' 

Memoirs,  pp.  266— -268. 

When  General  Menou  married  a  native  of  Rosetta,  the  lady 
seems  to  have  been  so  much  gratified  with  the  change  from 
Eastern  seclusion  to  European  freedom,  as' to  make  it  the  sub« 
ject  of  conversation  amone  the  females  whom  she  met  at  the 
baths.  She  told  them,  that  her  husband  handed  her  to  the  upper 
seat  at  table,  picked  up  her  handkerchief  if  it  fell,  and  oe- 
haved  to  her  after  tlie  usual  manner  of  French  politeness.  This, 
as  may  be  supposed,  excited  a  prodigious  commotion  among 
the  Arab  and  Turkish  wives ;  they  foitbwith  held  a  divan,  and 
'  signed  a  request* — we  are  glad  to  find  that  the  tenants  of  the 
Harem  are  so  well  educated — '  /o  Sultan  Kabir  (Napoleon) 
'  that  their  husbands  misht  he  obliged  to  treat  them  ifi  the  same 
^  motuier!*  The  French  Commander-in-chief  often  invited  the 
Scheiks  to  his  table,  and  they  readily  accommodated  them* 
selves  to  European  customs.  At  one  of  these  parties,  he 
asked  Scheik  El  Mondi, — '  What  is  the  most  usenil  thing  I 
'  have  taught  you,  in  these  six  months  that  I  have  been  among 
*  you  V — *The  most  useful  thing  you  have  taught  me,*  answerea 
the  Scheik,  half  jestingly,  half  in  earnest,  '  is  to  drink  at  my 
'  dinner.'  It  is  said  to  be  the  custom  of  the  Arabs,  to  drink 
only  at  the  conclusion  of  their  meals. 

The  volume  which  contains  the  contribution  of  Baron  Fain  to 
the  memoirs  of  his  fallen  master,  is,  on  the  whole,  an  interest- 
ing one,  though  it  does  not  add  much  to  our  previous  stores 
of  information.  It  contains  a  short  but  clear  and  impressive 
history  of  that  astonishing  campaign,  when  Napoleon,  driven 
on  his  capita]  by  the  overwhelming  masses  of  his  enemies, 
made,  witn  a  mere  handful  of  men,  a  series  of  almost  nn- 
imrallelled  efforts  to  wrest  victory  from  adverse  fortune.  He 
liad  lost  Germany  irretrievably,  and  the  exhausted  state  of  his 
troops  and  magazines  did  not  permit  him  even  to  maintain  the 
line  of  his  own  frontier;  he  aetermined,  however,  to  shew  at 
least  the  appearance  of  holding  the  banks  of  the  Rhine  imtil 
retreat  became  absolutely  necessary.    The  negotiations  that 
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were  going  forward,  had  no  eflfect  on  the  preparations  for  tlie 
approaching  campaign.  In  December  I8I0,  Prince  Schwartz 
zenberg  passed  the  Rhine,  by  crossing  part  of  the  Swiss  tent 
tory,  and,  after  detaching  general  Bubna  towards  Genera,  ad- 
vanced on  Besangon.  fflucher  crossed  the  Rhine  in  the  dir^ 
tion  of  Manheim,  and  drove  the  corps  of  the  Duke  of  Ra^ata 
before  him.  Napoleon  had  fixed  on  Chalons-sur-Mame  as  die 
rendezvous  of  his  army,  and  he  established  his  personal  head* 
quarters  there  on  the  25th  of  January.  On  the  29th,  afker 
some  severe  fighting,  he  drove  the  Prussians  from  Brienii6 
During  these  manoeuvres,  he  was  in  considerable  danger. 

*  While  the  position  was  thus  disputed,  the  French  amoy  bivomdnd 
in  the  plain  between  Brienne  and  the  wood  of  Maisi^ret.  Onr  artir 
lery  filed  off  in  the  great  avenue,  to  take  the  potitions  ^^vgrti  la 
them ;  and  Napoleon,  having  issued  his  last  orders,  reCurnra  bj  the 
same  path  to  his  head*quarters  at  Maizi^res.  He  was  prooeed^g  k 
few  paces  before  his  Aides-de-camp,  listening  to  Colond  GomjpnA 
account  of  a  manceuvre  that  had  taken  place :  the  officers  of  hh 
household  were  following,  wrapped  up  in  their  cloaks.  It  was  tmj 
dark,  and  amidst  the  confusion  of  the  night  encaropmentt  the  parties 
could  only  recognize  each  other  at  intervals  by  toe  light  of  the  ki* 
vouack  fires*  A  band  of  Cossacks,  attracted  by  the  noiie  of  est 
cassoons  and  the  hope  of  plunder,  contrived  amidst  the  daifaMMS  to 
pass  the  French  camp,  and  at  this  moment  reached  the  path  oa  the 
plain.  General  Dejean,  feeling  himself  closely  pressed,  turned  * 
and  gave  the  alarm  by  exclaiming,  the  Cossacks  I  and  at  the 
attempted  to  plunge  his  sabre  into  the  breast  of  one  of  the 
whom  he  thought  he  had  secured.  But  the  enemy  had  escapedi  airi 
now  darted  upon  the  horseman  in  the  grey  great -coat,  who  was  aosi^ 
what  in  advance.  Corbineau  rushed  forward ;  Gourgaud  made  the 
same  movement,  and  with  a  pistol  shot  the  Cossack  dmd  at  Napo- 
leon's feet.  The  escort  advanced,  and  a  few  of  the  Cosascks  were 
sabred;  but  the  rest  of  the  party  leaped  across  the  '^'tHiea^  sad 
effected  their  escape.' — Fain.  pp.  78,  9. 

This  success  did  not  prevent  Blucher  from  effecting  a  jinic- 
tion  with  Schwaitzenberg ;  and  on  the  1st  of  February,  th^ 
attacked  the  French,  who  were  in  position  at  la  Rothiere,  not 
far  from  Brienne.  Their  numbers  secured  success,  and  Napo- 
leon retreated  upon  Troyes.  After  the  battle,  the  Pruaaisn  and 
Austrian  generals  separated  their  forces ;  and  the  former,  leaV- 
ing  Schwartzenberg  to  follow  up  the  victory  by  pressing  osi  the 
French  army,  boldly  advanced  on  Paris  by  the  road  of  UhaloBB* 
This  manoeuvre  suggested  to  Napoleon  one  of  those  bcdd 
terprises  by  which  he  had  so  often  decided  the  issue  of 
paign.  Calculating  on  the  security  of  Blucher,  and  on  Ae 
certainty  of  separating  the  divisions  of  his  army,  extended  m 
a  long  column  on  the  road  between  Chalons  and  the  capitsL 
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he  Emperor,  leaving  Victor  and  Oudinot  to  protect  the  passage 
)i  the  Seine,  marched  his  troops  across  the  extensive  plains  of 
he  Brie-Champenoise,  and  brought  them,  in  compact  order, 
tito  the  very  centre  of  the  Prussian  brigades.  The  success  of 
his  manceuvre  was  complete  :  the  successive  battles  of  Cham- 
aubert,  Montmirail,  Chateau-Thierry,  and  Vauchamps,  effec- 
tially  cleared  the  road  to  Paris,  and  broke  the  force  of  the 
Uies  in  this  quarter.  In  the  mean  time,  Schwartzenberg  had 
rofited  by  circumstances,  had  forced  the  pa*ssage  of  the  Seine« 
ad  was  marching  on  Paris  by  Nangis.  In  reply  to  the  com- 
lunication  which  apprised  him  of  this  movement.  Napoleon 
rdered  his  marshals  to  make  a  vigorous  stand,  and  informed 
lem  that  on  the  following  day,  the  16th  of  February,  he  should 
fbouche  in  their  rear  by  6uignes.  He  performed  his  promise. 
Fotwithstanding  the  difficulties  which  intervened,  he  effected 
le  junction  at  a  critical  moment — an  hour  later  it  would,  pro* 
ably,  have  been  impracticable — in  the  evening  of  that  day ;  on 
16  17th,  he  defeated  the  enemy  at  Nangis,  and  on  the  follow- 
ig  day,  drove  the  troops  of  Wurtemberg  firom  Montereau. 

*  Our  troops  took  possession  of  the  heights  of  Surville,  which  com« 
And  the  confluence  of  the  Seine,  and  the  Yonne  batteries  were 
lounted  with  the  artillery  of  the  guard,  which  dealt  destruction  on 
le  Wurtemberg  force  in  Montereau.  Napoleon  himself  pointed  the 
jns,  and  directed  the  firing*  The  enemy  made  vain  endeavours  to 
ismount  our  batteries ;  his  baUs  hissed  like  the  wind  over  the  heights 

*  Surville.  The  troops  were  fearful  lest  Napoleon,  attracted  by  the 
ibits  of  his  early  life,  should  expose  himself  to  danger.  On  this 
M»sion  he  made  the  following  remark,  which  is  engraven  on  the  re* 
iHection  of  the  gunners  of  the  French  army : — •«  Come  on,  my  brave 
Hows,  fear  nothing :  the  ball  that  is  to  kill  me  is  not  yet  cast."  * 

*  Our  success  at  once  supported  the  ardour  of  our  troops,  roused 
e  enthusiasm  of  the  country  people,  and  excited  to  the  utmost  de- 
«e  the  devotedness  of  our  young  officers ;  but  it  was  remarked  with 
!gret,  that  returning  hope  had  not  yet  enlivened  the  hearts  of  most 
*the  old  chiefs  of  the  army.  In  proportion  as  circumstances  proved 
vourable,  they  seemed  to  entertain  the  greater  apprehension  for  the 
lure.  Their  prudence  seemed  to  have  augmented  with  their  for- 
me :  tiie  poorest,  on  the  contrary,  were  the  most  confident.  The 
fference  of  resolution  with  which  each  individual  viewed  impending 
^nts,  presented  the  most  painful  contrast,  and  was  a  source  of  bitter 
xation  to  Napoleon. 

*  Unfortunately,  the  bravest  men  were  those  of  whom  the  Emperor 
id  most  cause  to  complain.  At  the  battle  of  Nangis,  a  movement  of 
ivalry,  which  would  have  proved  fatal  to  the  Bavarians,  failed,  and  the 
•me  attached  to  General  THeritier,  aroan  distinguished  forhis  intrepi- 
ty«  On  the  preceding  evenins,  the  enemy  had  surprised  some  pieces 
*aftillerj  at  the  bivouack,  and  they  had  been  confided  to  the  care  of 
t  brave  General  Guyot,  Commander  of  the  Chasseurs  of  the  Guard. 
Vol.  XX.  N.S.  T 
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At  Surrille,  during  die  heat  of  tlie  en^pigemeDt,  there  wM  %  wtdllC 
aimoanition  on  the  iMtteries ;  and  thii  negligeiieei  which,  hj  the 
f^pd  laws  of  the  artillery,  amounted  to  a  crimei  was  attribtttme  tt 
General  Digeon,  one  of  our  most  distinguished  artillery  eflioeia.  The 
forest  of  Fontainbleau  was  abandoned  to  the  Cossacks  widuNit  reaal- 
ance,  and  General  Montbrun  was  accused  of  not  having  taken  snfi* 
dent  advantage  of  either  his  position  or  his  adversaries.  To  ami  up 
ally  perhaps  the  battle  of  Montereau  might  have  been  unnecesssiyi 
and  all  the  bloodshed  it  cost  might  have  been  savedy  if  on  the  pie- 
ceding  day  our  -troops  had  come  up  with  sufficient  expedition  tb  wa^ 
prise  the  bridge ;  but  fatigue  prevented  them  from  arriritMg  hi  .time^ 
and  the  Duke  of  Belluno,  formerly  the  indefiUinble  >faiual  Vtetar* 
was  so  unfortunate  as  to  be  compelled  to  urge  this  excuae. 

*  Napoleon  could  no  longer  repress  hia  dissatisfiiction.  Maali^ 
General  Guyot  on  the  road^  oe  reproached  him  in  the  preaentiie  ef  tte 
troopsy  for  having  so  ill-guarded  his  artillery.  He  was  no  leaa  violcHt 
towards  General  Digeon»  and  he  ordered  that  he  should  be  tried  by  a 
council  of  war.  He  sent  the  Duke  of  Belluno  permission  to  Mirt 
from  the  service,  and  gave  the  command  of  his  corps  to  GoDcral 
Gerard,  whose  courage  and  activity  had  surmounted  many  diCcal- 
ties  during  the  campaign.  In  short,  Napoleon  acted  with  a  itgnt 
of  severity  at  which  he  was  himself  astonished,  but  which  he  can- 
ceived  to  be  necessary  in  the  imperious  circumatancea  of  the 
moment. 

'  General  Sorbier,  the  Commander-in-chief  of  the  Artillti7»  after 
allowing  the  first  moment  of  anger  to  pass  awavt  ventured  to  caH  ta 
mind  the  many  important  services  or  General  Digeea*  Nanalaai 
listened  to  these  representations,  and  then  tore  the  order  which  ha 
had  dictated  for  the  general's  trial  by  a  council  of  war.  The  Itnhr 
of  Bdluno  with  deep  mortification  received  the  Emperot'fc 
mission  to  quit  the  army.  He  repaired  to  Surviile,  and  iritfi  p 
ful  emotion  appealed  asainst  this  decision.  Napoleon  gavo  trm 
to  hia  indignation,  and  overwhelmed  the  unfortunate  Marahai  with 
expressions  of  his  displeasure.  He  reproached  him  for  rrhirtanra  ia 
the  discharge  of  his  auties,  for  witiidrawing  from  the  Imperial  hatd 
quarters,  and  for  even  manifesting  a  certain  degree  nf  npp.oailkwt 
which  was  calculated  to  produce  mischievous  effects  in  a  camp.  TW 
conduct  of  the  Dutchess  of  Belluno  was  also  the  subject  irfrnmnlaitfi 
she  was  Lady  of  the  Palace,  and  yet  had  withdrawn  hersdf  flom 
the  Empress,  who  indeed  seemed  to  be  quite  fbrsalcen  bjthtnov 
court. 

*  The  Duke  in  vain  attempted  to  defend  himself;  NapoleooaftiM 
him  no  opportunity  of  reply.  At  length,  however,  he  gahsii  a 
hearing.  He  made  a  protestation  of  his  fidelity,  and  remiadad  Na- 
poleon that  he  was  one  of  his  old  comrades,  and  could  not  fvillhi 
army  without  dishonour.  The  recollections  of  Italy  were,  nol.i^ 
voked  in  vain.  The  conversation  took  a  milder  turn }  Napahna 
now  merely  suggested  to  the  Dukct  that  he  stood  in  need  of.a  ~' 
respite  from  the  exertions  of  a  mUitary  life ;  that  hia  iU 
numerous  wounds,  now  probably  rendered  hLn  unable  to 
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the  fiuigttflt  of  tbe  advanced  suard  and  the  privations  of  the  U^ 
irouackt  and  too  freouently  induced  his  quarterins;  officers  to  halt 
wherever  a  bed  could  be  procured.  But  all  Napoleon's  endeavdM 
to  prevail  on  the  Marshal  to  retire,  were  ineffectual.  He  insisted 
on  remaining  with  the  army,  and  he  appeared  to  feel  the  Emperor'a 
vaproaohes  the  more  severely  in  proportion  as  they  became  the  more 
mtndt.  He  attempted  to  justify  his  tardy  advance  on  the  precedit% 
3«y;  but  tears  intermpted  his  utterance:  if  he  had  committed  a 
m&itary  fiiult,  he  had  dearly  paid  for  it  by  the  fatal  wound  whidi  fail 
unfortunate  son4n-law  had  received. 

'  On  hearing  the  name  of  General  Chateau,  Napoleon  was  deeplf 
aftded :  he  inquired  whether  there  was  any  hope  of  saving  his  life, 
and  sympathized  sincerely  in  die  grief  of  the  Marshal.  IHie  Duke 
of  Bcuuno  resuminff  conBdence,  again  protested  that  he  would  never 
ouit  the  army :  **  1  can  shoulder  a  musket*"  said  he ;  **  1  have  not 
mvolten  the  business  of  a  soldier.  Victor  win  ranRe  himself  in  the 
rtnKS  of  the  guard."  These  last  words  completely  subdued  Napoleon. 
**  Welly  Victor/'  said  he,  stretching  forth  bis  hand  to  him,  **  remain 
with  me.  I  cannot  restore  to  you  the  command  of  your  com, 
because  I  have  appointed  General  Gerard  to  succeed  vou,  but  I  give 
jeu  the  command  of  two  divisions  of  the  guard ;  and  now  let  every 
thing  be  forgotten  between  us.'* '  Fain.  pp.  113—119. 

During  these  transactions,  the  celebr^tisd  congress  of  Chil- 
tillon  had  been  engaged  in  negotiations  for  a  general  p^^6ti ; 
and  it  is  curious  to  observe  the  variations  in  the  tone  of  the 
different  parties  as  the  fortunes  of  the  war  fluctuated.  We 
have  neitner  leisure  nor  inclination  to  enter  into  the  analysis 
of  tbe  complicated  political  transactions  of  this  period ;  but  it 
•ppean  qnite  obvious,  that  it  was  the  interest  oi  Napcdeoo  lo 
mdie  peace  at  any  expense.  His  means  were  lessening  aiKl 
deteriorating  every  day.  Treason,  if  not  yet  in  his  emtitp^  wis 
bvsy  in  bis  capital ;  and  a  large  portion  of  the  French  tttttioli, 
thoagh  little  desirous  of  seeing  the  Bourbons  on  tbe  (hrone, 
were  completely  wearied  out  with  the  incessant  wars  ill  which 
they  had  oeen  engaged.  The  generetis  and  the  ministers  of  the 
£mperor  were  urgent  for  concession ;  and  the  Duke  of  Vicenza 
(Caulainconrt)  his  envoy  to  the  congress,  used  every  effort 
within  his  power  to  prevail  over  the  obstinacy  of  his  mastar. 
AU  was  in  vain.  Napoleon  was  elated  in  svcoess,  and  ob- 
atiMile  in  nuafortnne ;  he  wavered  in  decision,  until  the  only 
option  left  him  was  between  death  and  unqSMdiiied  submissiota. 
At  the  na«e  time,  it  mtist  be  admhled,  that  be  hod  reasomMe 
groMd  for  be«Hation  to  a  certain  extent.  He  wsm  aWate  tbkt 
It  rotalilit  conapiracy  was  organized  in  France;  and  the  presetl6e 
of  the  Botirboti  princes  on  the  frontiers  of  their  ancient 
la^gdoiiB,  if  not  positively  sanctioned,  was  at  least  noi  fb/^ 
bi£Uun  l>y  the  aHies.    It  was  moreover  doubtful,  even  in  tl)e 
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event  of  peace*  how  far  he  might  be  able,  under  the  allied 
circumstances  of   his    reign,    to    m^ntain    his   authority  in 

France. 

In  the  meantime^  Marshal  Blucher,  who*  however  inferior  to 
Napoleon  in  the  other  quulitications  of  a  general,  aeemt  to 
have  equalled  him  in  the  boldness  and  energy  of  his  move- 
ments, rallied  his  beaten  and  dispersed  troops,  and  calliiig 
fresh  divisions  to  his  assistance,  endeavoured  to  form  a  nmo- 
tion  with  Schwartzenberg.  Baffled  in  that  attempt,  he  oeter^ 
mined  on  one  of  the  most  daring  enterprises  of  the  campaigi« 
and  again  advanced  for  Paris  along  the  banks  of  the  ManlS. 
Napoleon  was,  of  course,  compelled  to  suspend  operatioiii 
against  the  Austrians^  and  to  traverse  the  country  in  qneit  of 
his  intrepid  antagonist.  On  the  night  of  the  27th  of  FeDnnij» 
the  army 

*  bivouacked  on  the  confines  of  the  departments  of  the  Aube  mi 
Mame,  not  far  from  La  Fere  Charapenoise.  Napolecm  pined  the 
night  in  the  house  of  the  curate  of  the  little  village  of  Herbine.  Let 
us  stop,  therefore,  a  moment  with  the  Imperial  head-quartera.  After 
the  fatigues  of  the  day,  French  gaycty  still  shed  occasional  l^glit 
on  the  gloom  of  the  moment ;  this  evening  party  at  HerbiMe  ii 
perhaps  the  last  of  the  kind  which  I  shall  have  occasion  to  notioe. 

<  The  parsonage  consisted  of  a  single  apartment  and  a  bakehome; 
Napoleon  shut  himself  up  in  the  apartment,  and  shortened  the  nisiit 
by  his  accustomary  labours.     The  bake-house  was  instantly  fined 
with  the  Marshals,  the  generals  that  were  Aides-de-camp,  the  ocderly 
officers,  and  the  other  officers  of  the  household.    The  curate  wa 
desirous  of  doing  the  honours  of  his  establishment,  and  in  the  midit 
of  so  many  embarrassments,  he  had  the  misfortune  to  engace  ia 
a  Latin  dispute  with  Marshal  Lefevre.    During  this  time,  the  meen 
got  round  his  niece,  who  entertained  them  with  singing  canticles. 
The  mule  belonging  to  the  Cantine  was  long  expected,  but  at  lesgth 
arrived.    A  door  was  immediately  placed  upon  a  hosshead,  and  sobn 
planks  were  fixed  round  it  in   the  form  of  bencnes.    Thej  weie 
occupied  by  the  principal  officers,  and  the  others  helped  themnjfes 
standing.    The  curate  was  seated  to  the  right  of  the  grand-manhdt 
and  we  entered  into  conversation  respecting  the  country  m  wUdi 
we  were.    It  was  with  difficulty  that  our  host  comprehended  how  Us 
military  guests  could  be  so  well  acquainted  with  its  localitieiv  aad 
insisted  upon  our  all  being  natives  of  Champagne.      In  otim  Ib 
explain  the  cause  of  his  astonishment,  we  shewed  him  some  ■hatllif 
Cassini,  which  were  in  every  one's  pocket.    He  was  still  nMne  «la* 
nished  when  he  found  in  them  the  names  of  all  the  neigbboianf 
villages ;  so  far  was  he  from  thinking  that  geography  entered  iala 
such  details.    It  was  thus  that  the  simplicity  of  the  good  eoiala 
enlivened  the  end  of  the  repast.     Shortly  afkerwardsy  evefy  one  pro- 
vided for  himself  in  the  adjacent  barns.    The  oflicers  on  m — '~~ 
alone  remained  near  Napoleon's  apartment.    Their  truss  of 
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^as  brought  to  them,  and  the  curate  being  depriTed  of  bis  bed,  the 
place  of  honour  on  the  camp  bed  was  given  up  to  bim.  The  next 
morning,  the  29tb,  the  Iftiperial  head  quarters  set  off  at  a  very  euAj 
boiir.  Napoleon  was  on  horseback  while  the  curate  was  still  asleep. 
He  at  length  awdk6 ;  but,  to  console  him  for  not  having  taken  leave, 
be  was  presented,  by  order  of  the  grand  marshal,  with  a  purse«  the 
lisual  compensation  given  in  all'  houses  of  an  inferior  class  wber^ 
Napoleon  stopped*'    Fain.  pp.  148 — 150. 

Such  was  the  celerity  of  Napoleon's  movements,  that  he 
had  nearly  caught  his  enemy  in  2l  cul  de  sac.  Fortunately  for 
the  Prussian  army,  Biucher  was  enabled  to  effect  his  retreat, 
through  the  accidental  occupation  of  Soiseons  by  an  allied 
corps.  On  the  7th  of  March,  the  Emperor  drove  a  Russian 
corps  from  the  strong  position  of  Craonne ;  but  a  successful 
night  attack  by  the  allies  on  the  corps  of  Marmont,  compelled 
him  to  abandon  further  operations  in  this  quarter,  and  he  fell 
back  in  the  direction  of  the  Seine.  At  Arcis,  he  fell  in  with 
the  advanced  guard  of  the  Austrians^  and  exposed  himself, 
in  the  conflict,  with  an  entire  disregard  of  personal  safety. 

*  Enveloped  in  the  dust  of  cavalry  charges,  he  was  obliged  to 
extricate  himself  sword  in  hand.  He  several  times  fought  at  the 
head  of  his  escort,  and  instead  of  shunning  the  perils  of  the  battle, 
he  seemed  on  the  contrary  to  defy  them.  A  shell  f^U  at  his  feet ;  be 
awaited  the  explosion,,  and  quickly  disappeared  in  a  cloud  of  dost 
and  smoke.  He  was  thought  to  have  been  killed,  but  he  got  again 
upon  his  legs,  threw  himself  on  another  horse,  and  went  to  expose 
himself  once  more  to  the  fire  of  the  batteries!. •••••Death  refused 
him  for  his  victim.'    Fain*  p.  193. 

In  this  crisis  of  his  fortunes.  Napoleon  resolved  to  hazard 
the  famous  movement  on  Saint  Dizier,  which,  threw  him  on 
the  rear  of,  the  allies,  and  made  him  master  of  their  com- 
munications. The  result  is  weU  known ; — the  junction  of 
Schwartzenberg  and  Biucher — their  march  on  Paris — the  de- 
fection of- Marmont — and  the  abdication  of  Napoleon.  We 
shall  give  Baron  Fain's  description  of  the  last  scene  between 
Napoleon  and  his  Marshals.  The  allies  were  encircling  his 
position,  and  intercepting  his  retreat,  in  all  directions;  but 
this  ^ave  him  little  anxiety :  aware  that  a  line  so  extensive 
couM  easily  be  broken  through,  he  propiosed  to  make  for  the 
South,  and,  collecting  all  his  remaining  divisions,  to  engaee 
in  a  renewed  conflict.  This  plan  was  opposed  by  those  who 
surrounded  him ;  the  horrors  of  civil  war,  and  the  hopelessness 
of  final  success  were  strongly  urged  upon  him. 

***  Well,  since  I  must  renounce  the  hope  of  defending  Francet** 
cried  Napoleon,  <<  does  not  Italy  dffisr  a  retreat  worthy  of  me  ?  Wil) 
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yOiiJblWwDid  oBca  more  fKurow  the  Alpul*'  Thb  IHftfOll  nm  W" 
ceived  ip  preflHtad  aileiice.  If  at  dn$  aHMPflOt  N^yoben  kM  q|iii|l|i 
liif  iaioee  and  entered  the  hall  of  tb^  teooatof  eflbai^  he  mM 
hATO  found  a  he«t  of  youag  anea,  e^ger  to  f^Ufsm  whefffiMffV  tr 
loigh^  lead  theio !  But  a  aiep  further,  aad  m  wmtiA  heve.  hfP 
grated  at  the  foot  of  the  Btain  hy  the  aodainalioaa  of  aH  kil 
|roopi0  i  NapQlean>  hovreYcr,  was  swayed  bv  the  habita  of  hia  ntak 
He  thought  success  could  not  attend  him  ii  he  marched  wil)|0|ia  W 

Seat  officers  whom  bis  Imperial  dignity  had  created.  He 
at  General  Bonaparte  himself  could  not  renew  hia  caret 
hk  old  train  of  lieutenants.  But  they  had  received  hia  an 
silence  I  He  found  himself  compelled  to  yiM  to  thmr  apttthva  drndh 
not  without  addressing  to  them  these  prophetic  words  z~mM%mii  wiJk 
for  repose ;  take  it  then  I  Alas !  you  know  not  how  many  UjgKMm 
and  dangers  will  await  you  on  your  beds  of  down.  A  finr  jipiaof 
that  peace  which  you  are  about  to  purchase  so  deirly^  wiD  .cnt  if 
more  of  you  than  the  most  sanguinary  war  would  hare  dJone  P^  ' 

FaiH.  pp.  JMS^  WL 

A  atrange  story  is  told,  of  an  attempt  made  by  NwolMNili 
destroy  himself  by  poison,  which  failed,  either  frpm  tlie  iBall^ 
ness  of  the  dose  or  the  inefficiency  of  the  drug.  An  appen^ii 
of  papers,  many  of  which  are  also  printed  in  the  '*  HiftOfKpl 
''  Miscellanies,  adds  120  pages  to  the  volume,  mncli  to  die 
advantage  of  its  size  and  price,  though  very  little  to  tlie  infiM^ 
■lation  of  the  reader,  who  will^  probably,  have  met  villi  At 
greater  part  of  them  before. 


The  worthy  Las  Cases  is  as  garrulous,  as  coxconlncnl^ 
amusing  as  ever ;  but,  whether  the  fault  be  on  hia  aide*  or  All 
we  are  beginning  to  erow  rather  tired  of  his  protracted  goaaip 
ping,  be  seems  to  us  less  original,  and  a  little  more  diapoae4  te 
make  the  most  of  his  materials.  A  good  spedmeD  of  the 
amali  ingenuity  with  which  he  contrives  to  make  himself  eon- 
spicuous  by  the  side  of  Napoleon,  is  exhibited  aearly  at  Ae 
commencement  of  the  present  section  of  his  work,  in  %  god* 
versation  on  the  subject  of  mendicity,  poor's  rates,  and  priaonai 
which  he  contrives  to  make  the  text  of  sundry  complimenfa  on 
the  part  of  his  Master,  and  long,  ahallow,  proainff  (uaaeftatiaM 
on  his  own.  The  Count  makes  a  very  impressive  dumlay  of  the 
astonishment  felt  by  Napoleon  at  the  amazing  abuiti^  of  hi| 
companion,  and  his  regret  that  he  had  failed  to  diacorar  tfif* 
^t  a  time  when  thev  might  have  been  made  useful  in  WXM  vk^ 
vated  and  responsible  ministerial  office. 


*  I  every  day/  said  Napoleon,  *  collect  ideas  from  yasi  in 
of  which  I  did  not  intaffine  you  capable ;  but  it  was  not  at  41  w'jhvki 
You  were  near  me  i  why  did  you  not  open  your  n^^  io  me  r  I M 
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not  posseas  the  gift  of  divinatioD.  Had  you  been  mini^t^i  those 
ideas,  however  fhotastical  they  miffht  at  first  have  appeared  to  net 
would  not  have  been  the  less  attended  to.' 

'  Had  you  been  minister  P  We  can  well  conceive  the  entranc- 
ing effect  with  which  these  words,  if  really  spoken,  must  have 
fallen  on  the  ear  of  the  delighted  Count.  They  would  carry 
him  back  in  imagination  to  the  bureaux  and  seances  of  the  Tuile- 
ries,  decorate  him  with  stars,  ribbons,  and  titles,  and  place  him 
at  the  right  hand  of  the  Arbiter  of  Europe,  his  favourite  and 
envied  counsellor.  But  they  tend,  with  more  soberness  of  con- 
stmction,  to  illustrate  the  readiness  with  which  Napoleon  en- 
tered into  the  characters  of  his  associates,  and  the  good-natured 
dexterity  which,  accommodating  itself  to  circumstances,  and 
unable  to  acquit  services  in  more  substantial  coin,  repaid  at- 
tachment with  kindness,  and  fed  vanity  with  praise. 

In  the  conversation  of  which  the  above-cited  compliment 
forms  a  part.  Las  Cases  produced  the  copy  of  an  official  report 
on  mendicity,  which  he  nad  formerly  drawn  up  and  presented 
to  the  Minister  of  the  Interior ;  and  by  his  own  accoimit,  it 
appears  to  have  contained  a  few  interesting  facts,  and  some 
useful  suggestions,  borrowed  from  the  institutions  of  England 
in  principle,  but  altered  in  name,  and  deteriorated  in  applica- 
tion. He  afiects,  however,  to  spare  his  readers  the  details  of 
bis  scheme,  ^nd  takes  no  small  credit  to  himself  for  his  forbear^ 
ance. 

*  However  short  Uie  report  on  mendicity  may  be, — ^however  neces- 
sarv  for  more  distinctly  understanding  the  Emperor's  observations,  and 
altnoc^h  not  destitute  of  interest  for  those  who  are  fond  of  the  study 
of  phuanthropic  economy,  I  have  declined  the  insertion  of  it  here, 
out  of  deference  to  the  greater  number  of  my  readers.* 

He  takes  care,  however,  to  lose  but  little  by  his  '  deference ;' 
for  he  contrives  to  *  insinuate  his  plot'  into  the  m^nds  of  his 
readers,  before  he  dismisses  the  subject ;  and,  making  allow- 
ance for  his  characteristic  wordiness  and  sentimentality,  his 
observations  and  facts  are  not  without  interest.  They  shew  the 
enormous  abuses  which  prevail  on  the  Continent — we  wish  that 
our  own  country  were  entirely  free  from  them-^and  the  miser- 
able effects  of  indiscriminate  confinement  on  juvenile  character. 

We  have  been  so  long  detained  by  the  other  text-books  of 
this  article,  that  we  have  but  small  space  left  for  these  two  sleo- 
dcr  volumes.  We  are  not,  however,  anxious  to  occupy  many 
pages  with  their  contents,  since  they  are  of  a  mixed  and  desul- 
tory nature ;  interesting  enough  as  light  and  casual  reading, 
and  contributing  someming  to  our  knowledge  of  their  hero,  but 
very  little  susceptible  of  abstract.    Neither  would  the  ready 
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method '■K)f  multiplying  extracts,  afford  an  adequate  idM«ft 
^ork  which  is  made  up  of  a  series  of  common  and  geatnl 
conversations,  and  derives  much  of  its  interest  from  that  d^ 
cumstance  alone.  The  governor  is  a  ireqdent  sobjecty  btit  we 
are  really  tired  of  hearing  his  name  and  practices  ao  inoei* 
santly  introduced.  He  was  an  object  of  sach  complete  anti- 
pathy to  the  inmates  of  Longwood,  that  Santini,  the  Conicaa 
servant,  had  determined  on  shooting  him,  and  was  with  difiiculty 
turned  aside  from  the  design.  In  a  long  speech,  which  aeont 
to  have  been  manufactured  for  publication,  rather  than  to  hate 
been  actually  addressed  to  Napoleon,  there  are  given  mmj 
very  interesting  particulars  respecting  the  emigrants  and  tin 
court  of  the  princes  at  Coblentz.  Las  Cases,  who  had  beoi 
himself  an  emigrant,  and  was  of  noble  blood,  describes^  fvoB 
personal  knowledge,  and  with  apparent  accuracy,  the  leading 
characters  of  the  party.  The  Count  d'Artois  is  spoken  of  as  a 
man  of  fascinating  manners,  and  the  talents  oif  the  pffescet 
King  are  highly  eulogized.  The  pride,  the  jealousy,  the  selfirii- 
ness,  and  intriguing  disposition  of  the  mob  of  emigrhp  are  fridy 
exposed. 


*  Denunciations  of  every  kind,  and  from  every  (|uarter, 
showered  down  upon  those  who  joined  us.  A  Prince  de  SoMf-Mi 
rice^  son  of  the  Prince  de  Montbarey,  found  it  impossible  to  resist  the 
storm,  although  he  had  the  formal  support  of  every  distingaishedl  chs- 
racter,  and  that  of  the  prince  himself,  who  deigned  to  employ  somfir- 
cation  in  his  favour,  and  said,  *'  Alas !  gentlemen,  who  is  there  diit 
has  not  faults  to  reproach  himself  with  in  the  Revolution  i  I  hat 
been  guilty  of  several,  and  by  your  oblivion  of  them,  you  have  pvse 
me  the  right  of  interceding  for  others."  This  did  not  spare  EL  de 
Saint-Maurice  the  necessity  of  making  his  escape  as  soon  as  powWe 
His  crime  was  that  of  havmg  belonged  to  the  Society  of  the  Friendi 
of  the  Negroes,  and  of  having  been  violently  attacked  in  the  nidflt  sf 
us  by  a  gentleman  of  Franche  Comt6,  who  denounced  M.  de  Ssiat- 
Maurice  for  having  caused  his  mansions  to  be  burnt*  It  w&s»  hoveter, 
discovered,  a  few  days  afterwards,  that  the  brawling  awailsnt  had  as 
mansion,  and  was  neither  from  Franche  Comte,  nor  agendeman:  be 
was  a  mere  adventurer. 

*  M.  de  Cazalisf  who  had  filled  France  and  Europe  with  the  esUb- 
rity  of  his  eloquence  and  courage  in  the  national  assembhr,  hai,  asl- 
withstanding,  lost  the  popular  favour  at  Coblentz.  When  ne  arrived  St 
Paris,  a  report  was  spread  among  us,  that  the  princes  woidd  not  sas 
him,  or  would  give  him  an  ungracious  reception.  We  coUeded  sjghty 
natives  of  Languedoc  to  be,  in  opposition  to  his  own  wisheip  a  load  si 
escort  to  him.  M.  de  Cazalds  was  the  honour  of  our  pnhrinoe;  WS 
conducted  him  to  the  princes,  by  whom  he  was  well  received.  A 
deputy  of  the  third  estate,  who  had  highly  distinguished  Umidf  is 
the  constituent  assembly  by  his  attachment  to  royalty. 
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One  of  out  prinees  addressing  him  one  day  in  the  CFOird»  ilM»  ^  Em^ 
Sir,  explain  to  me  then.  You  are  so  wortny  a  man,  how  eoM  joo  «t 
the  time  take  the  oath  of^the  jeu  de  paumef*  The  deputy,  atmek 
dumb  by  the  attack,  at  first  stammered  out  that  he  had  been  taken 
unawares •  •  •  •  that  he  did  not  foresee  the  fatal  consequences* « •  •  Butp 
promptly  recovering  himself,  he  replied  with  vivacity ;  ^*  I  shall,  how* 
ever,  observe  to  Monseigneur,  that  it  was  not  that  which  led  to  tlie 
riiin  of  the  French  monarchy,  but,  in  fact,  the  union  of  the  nobility, 
which  joined  us  in  consequence  of  the  very  persuasive  letter  written 
by  Monseigneur." — *^  Stop  there,"  exclaimed  the  prince,'  touchiiuf 
bim  gently  on  the  stomach,  **  be  cool,  my  dear  Sir ;  I  did  not  mteRd 
to  vex  you  by  that  question."  ' 

The  stupid  hauteur  of  the  Court  of  France  before  the  Revo- 
lution, is  affirmed  to  have  been  carried  to  such  a  height  of  folLy^ 
that 

^  The  old  Duke  of  Gloucester  complained,  on  his  own  account,* 
says  M.  Las  Cases,  *  of  one  of  our  princes  of  the  blood,  and  added, 
that  the  Prince  of  Wales  laughed  heartily,  because  he,  the  Prince  of 
Wales,  addressing  the  same  Prince  by  the  title  of  Monseigneur,  the 
latter  studiously  endeavoured  to  model  his  language  so  as  not  to  re- 
turn the  compliment.' 

Napoleon  steadily  affirmed,  that  there  was  no  conspiracy 
formed  in  aid  of  the' expedition  from  Elba.  Public  opinion 
was  so  decidedly  in  his  favour,  that,  '  if  he  had  chosen,  he 
'  might  have  brought  with  him  to  Paris  two  millions  of  pea- 
'  sants.'  The  Bourbons  being  stigmatized,  in  his  hearing,  as 
having  abandoned  the  monarchy,  he  replied  : 

'  Sir,  you  are  mistaken,  you  have  taken  a  wrong  view  of  the 
matter.  The  Bourbons  were  not  wanting  in  courage :  they  did  all 
they  could.  The  Count  d'Artois  flew  to  Lyons ;  the  Dutchess  d'An- 
gouleme  proved  herself  an  amazon  in  Bourdeaux,  and  the  Duke 
d'Angouleme  offered  as  much  resistance  as  he  could.  If,  in  spite  of 
all  this,  they  could  attain  no  satisfactory  object,  the  fault  must  hot  be 
attributed  to  them,  but  to  the  force  of  circumstances/ 

When  he  was  asked,  which  was  the  '  greatest'  of  the  *  fifty 

•  or  fiixty  great  battles'  which  he  had  fought,  the  Emperor  he- 
sitated m  his  reply,  and  observed  that  they  could  only  be 
judged  of  by  their  results.  In  the  "  Historical  Miscellanies/' 
he  IS  said  to  have  represented  the  manoeuvre  of  Landshut,  and 
the  battles  of  Abensberg  and  Eckmiihl,  as  his  '  boldest,  finest, 

*  and  most  scientific'  enorts.  We  cite,  without  comment,  the 
following  singular  remarks,  which  fell  from  Napoleon  in  con* 
versation. 

.  *  England  is  said  to  traffic  in  every  thing  ;  why  then  does  she  ooi 
sell  liberty,  for  which  she  might  get  a  high  price,  and  without  any 
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fear  of  exbatifting  her  own  stock  i  For  modeni  Uborty  it  ^liBBCUlf 
moral,  and  does  not  betray  iu  enoage^ieoU.  For  emmiplf^  wfail 
wotdd  toot  the  poor  Spaniards  gi? e  her  to  free  them  from  the  job 
to  which  they  hate  been  again  subjected  ?  I  am  confideat  tboj  woaU 
willipgiv  pay  any  price  to  recover  their  freedom.  It  waa  I ; vbo  Ji^ 
4>ired  them  with  this  sentiment :  and  the  error  into  wbicb  I  AD, 
might  at  least  be  turned  to  good  account  by  another  soveniment.  M 
to  the  Italians,  I  have  planted  in  their  hearts  prmciples  thai 
can  be  rooted  out.  What  can  England  do  better  tnan  to 
and  assist  the  noble  impulses  of  modem  regeneratioo  i  8 
later  this  regeneration  must  be  accomplish^.  Sovere igna  a^d  eld 
aristocratic  institutions  may  exert  their  efforts  to  oppose  it?  bql  io 
vain.  They  are  dooming  themselves  to  the  punishment  of  Sityphos; 
but,  sooner  or  later,  some  arm  will  tire  of  resistance,  and  then  the 
whole  system  will  fall  to  nothing.  Would  it  not  be  better  to  jiaUi 
with  a  good  grace? — This  was  my  intention.    Why  does  EDnaad 

glory  and  ai'  i^        •  t_-     __.^_ 

g  ?     Every 

Castlereagh^ 

away,  and  that  which  may  succeed  it,  and  which  is  doomed  to  ia* 
heru  the  fruit  of  so  many  errors,  may  become  great  by  only  diiOOD- 
tlnuing  the  system  that  has  hitherto  been  pursued,  lie  who  naf 
happen  to  be  placed  at  the  head  of  the  English  cabinet,  hat  menly 
to  allow  things  to  take  their  course,  and  to  obey  the  winda  that  blov. 
By  becoming  the  leader  of  liberal  principles,  instead  of  leagumg  with 
absolute  power  like  Castlereagh,  fie  will  render  himself  the  object  of 
universal  benediction,  and  England  will  forget  her  wrongs.  Fos  wai 
capable  of  so  actine,  but  Pitt  was  not :  the  reason  is,  Uiat,  in  FtK, 
the  heart  warmed  the  genius ;  while  in  Pitt,  the  genius  withered  the 
heart.  But  it  may  be  asked,  why  I,  all-powerful  at  I  was,  did  not 
pursue  the  course  I  have  here  traced  out  ? — ^how,  since  I  can  ipeak 
so  well,  I  could  have  acted  so  ill  ?  I  reply  to  those  who  make  this 
inquiry  with  sincerity,  that  there  is  no  comparison  between  my  aitoa- 
tion  and  that  of  the  English  Government,  EngUind  may  work  on  a 
toil  which  extends  to  the  very  bowels  of  the  earth,  woile  I  oonli 
labour  only  on  a  sandy  surface.  England  reigns  over  an  ettaUahed 
order  of  tnings ;  while  I  had  to  take  upon  myself  the  great  cbsapsb 
the  immense  difficulty  of  consolidating  and  establishing.  I  purified 
a  revolution  in  spite  of  hostile  factions.  I  combined  together  all  Iha 
scattered  benefits  that  could  be  preserved ;  but  I  was  obliged  to  pn^ 
tect  them  with  a  nervous  arm,  against  the  attacks  of  all  jiartica;  and 
in  this  situation  it  may  truly  be  said,  that  the  public  mtereal,  the 
state  was  myself.' 

In  connexion  with  a  conversation  on  the  difference  in  tiw 
several  varieties  of  domestic  affection.  Las  Cases  relates  thefel* 
lowing  peculiarities  in  his  master's  habits. 

*  He  would  sometimes  take  his  son  in  hb  arms,  and  embmoe  Um 
with  the  most  ardent  demonstrations  of  paternal 
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fre^uetitlv  hk  aftidimi  would  m^n^fitt  iti^lf  kj  ttKfM  tWfnpg  or 
vrlnmtical  Uioka.  If  be  net  hit  sop  in  ibe  gfMnM|s»  |pc  Imtaoi^  )ie 
wouU  thnoir  Urn  down,  or  qptet  bii  toyt.  Tbe  <^{)i)  vnp  br^^Mlit 
tm hm every morniDg  at  breakfoft  tiiDe»  aod be  tb^a ffMim  f^iWlfa 
bcMwar  him  over  with  every  thing  withki  bi«  reaoh^  tJbeMVH^f'    . 

On  another  occasion, 

'  The  Emperor  accounted  for  the  cleameps  of  his  idea^,  apd  ifm 
facility  he  poiseiuied  of  being  able  lo  protract  the  duration  of  tua 
application  to  the  utm<i»t,  by  saying  that  ^  different  ideas  w^re  put 
up  in  his  head  as  in  a  closet.  *'  When  I  wi^b  to  interrupt  an  awr/' 
aaid  he,  ^*  I  close  the  drawer  which  contains  i|,  and  I  open  that  which 
contains  another.  They  do  not  mix  together,  and  do  not  fatigue  ine^ 
nor  inconvenience  me."  He  had  never  been  kept  awakoi  be  |MJd^ 
by  an  involuntary  pre-occupatioa  of  mind.  <<  If  I  wifb  tq  aleep,  I 
abut  up  all  the  drawers,  and  I  am  asleep.*'  So  that  b^  had  alwayf» 
he  added,  slept  when  he  wanted  rest,  ^nd  almost  at  will.' 

We  purposely  pass  over  the  squabbles  between  Sir  Hudson 
LiOwe  and  his  prisoners ;  it  is  an  uppleasant  subject,  and  we 
have  no  wish  to  recur  to  it.  Count  Las  Cases  takea  an  oppor^ 
tunity  of  giving  bis  attestation  to  the  general  accuracy  or  Mr* 
O'Meara's  journal,  and  states  in  connexion  with  that  subject, 
the  following  singular  piece  of  indiscretion  on  the  part  of  Sir 
Hudson  Lowe. 

<  Whilst  writing  this,  I  have  received  from  Sir  Hudson  Lowe 
aome  extracts  of  confidential  letters,  which  he  informs  me  he  received 
at  the  time  from  Mr.  O'Meara,  in  which,  he  observes  to  me,  O'Meani 
spoke  of  me  in  a  very  improper  manner,  and  made  secret  reports  to 
him  respecting  me.  What  can  have  been  the  intention  of  Sir  Hudson 
Lowe  in  acting  thus  with  me  ?  Considering  the  terms  on  which  we 
are  together,  he  cannot  have  been  prompted  by  a  very  tender  in* 
terest.  Did  he  wish  to  prove  to  me,  that  Mr.  OMeara  acted  a$ a 
spy  for  him  upon  us  ?  Did  he  hope  so  6sur  to  preposseas  me  against 
him,  as  to  influence  the  nature  and  the  force  of  my  testimony  in 
favour  of  his  adversary  i  And,  after  all»  are  these  letters  in  their 
original  state  ?  Have  they  not  been  altered  afler  the  &sbion  of  Stf 
Helena  ?  But,  even  supposing  their  meaning  to  be  true  and  explicit, 
in  what  respect  can  they  offend  me  ?  What  claim  had  I  then  on  Mr. 
O'Meara's  mdulgence  ?  What  right  had  I  to  expect  it  ?  It  is  true 
that  at  a  later  period,  afler  his  return  to  Europe,  seeing  him  persecuted 
and  punished  on  account  of  the  humanity  of  his  conduct  towards  Na^ 
poleon,  I  wrote  to  him  to  express  my  heartfelt  gratitude,  and  to  o£kr 
nim  an  asylum  in  my  family,  should  injustice  compel  him  to  leave 
his  own  country ;  that  he  was  welcome  to  share  with  me.  But  at 
Saint  Helena,  I  hardly  knew  him,  and  I  do  not  believe  that  I  spoke  to 
him  ten  times  during  my  residence  at  Long  wood.  I  considered  him 
as  being  opposed  to  me  by  nation,  by  opinions,  and  by  interest :  such 
was  the  nature  of  my  connexion  witn  Mr.  O'Meara.    He  was,  there- 
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fore,  entirely  at  liberty  with  respect  to  roe ;  he  might  CAai  wUte  wint' 
ever  he  thought  proper,  and  it  cannot  now  vary  the  opinioaii^idi 
I  have  since  formed  of  him.  Sir  Hudson  Lowe  intends  now  tw  m- 
Bmuate*  that  Mr.  O'M cara  was  a  double  and  a  triple  my  at  the  aiae 
moment,  viz.  for  the  Government,  for  Napoleon,  ana  for  him,  flSr 
Hudson  Lowe ;  but  does  that  disprove  the  truth  and  destroy  the  an- 
thenticity  of  the  facts  mentioned  in  his  book?  On  the  coatiraiy. 
And  from  which  of  the  three  parties  could  he  expect  to  be  re- 
warded for  revealing  these  facts  to  the  public  ?  Napoleon  is  no  more ; 
he  can  expect  nothing  from  him :  and  his  publication  hu  rendcied 
the  two  others  his  ardent  enemies,  who  have  deprived  him  of  his 
situation,  and  threaten  to  disturb  his  repose ;  for  tiis  .real  criaiei  in 
their  eyes,  is  the  warm  zeal  which  he  has  displayed,  of  a  friend  to 
the  laws  and  to  decorum  ;  who,  indignant  at  the  mean  and  indeooraw 
vexations  to  which  Napoleon  had  been  exposed,  drags  the  title  Ao- 
thors  of  them  to  light,  in  order  to  exculpate  his  country.  I  hcte^ 
therefore,  considered  this  tardy  communication  of  the' confidential 
letters  which  Sir  Hudson  Lowe  has  just  transmitted  to  met  at  tk 
moment  of  his  action  with  O'Mcara,  as  a  kind  of  interested  eoa^ 
sation,  which  every  one  will  qualify  as  he  thinks  proper.  I  have 
never  even  acknowledged  the  receipt  of  these  letters ;  and  stiU  Issi 
have  I  ever  thought  of  complaining  of  their  contents.' 

We  have  omitted  to  state,  in  its  proper  place,  that  at  the 
end  of  the  volume  of  "  Memoirs/'  there  is  inserted  a  short 
but  interesting  correspondence  between  Marshal  Jourdan  and 
General  Gourgaud,  as  also  between  the  latter  and  the  Saxon 
General  de  GersdoflT.  It  had  been  stated  in  the  former  Tolome, 
that  Jourdan  had  been  an  active  member  of  the  Sodeti  du  Jlia- 
mge,  and  that,  in  conjunction  with  Augereau,  he  had  oflSned 
the  Dictatorship  to  Napoleon  in  the  name  of  that  association. 
Both  these  facts  Jourdan  positively  denies ;  and  Goiirgaiid»  in 
reply,  very  intelligibly,  though  very  courteously  intimates,  that 
he  puts  no  faith  in  his  disavowal.  The  letter  of  de  Gendoiff 
is  in  vindication  of  the  behaviour  of  the  Saxon  troopa  at  the 
battle  of  Wagram,  which  had  been  spoken  of  by  Napoleon  in 
terms  of  reproach. 
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Art.  IV.  I.  Narrative  of  <i  Journey  in  the  Morea.    By  Sir  William 
Gell,  M.A.  FJI.S.  F.S.A.    8vo.  pp.  412.    (9  plates.)     London. 
182?. 

2.  A  Further  Appeal  to  the  British  PubUc  in  the  Cause  of  the  Perse* 
cuted  Greeks,  By  the  Rev.  Robert  Chatfield,  LL,D.  Vicar  of 
Chatteris,  &c.  Svo.  pp.  124.  London.  182S. 

3.  A  Letter  to  the  Earl  of  Liverpool^  on  the  Subject  of  the  (xreeks. 

By  Thomas  Lord  Erskine.     Second  Edition.  8vo.  pp.  40.  Lon- 
don. 1822. 

"W^E  have  not  heard  that  Sir  William  Gell  has  actually  been 
^^  circamcised,  but  the  zeal  with  which  he  espouses  the 
cause  of  the  Turks,  is  a  very  suspicious  circumstance.  The 
Mahommedans  are  at  least  great  favourites  with  him,  and  be 
gives  a  decided  preference  to  their  religion,  or  ratherno  religion, 
in  comparison  with  that  of  the  Greeks.  '  It  appears  to  me,'  be 
says,  (speaking  of  the  latter,)  '  that  their  idea  of  Christianity  is 
'  infinitely  more  estranged  from  the  precepts  of  the  Gospel  than 
'  the  Koran  itself.'  We  are  very  glad  to  gather  from  this  sen- 
tence,  that  Sir  William  admits  the  superiority  of  the  Gospel  to 
the  Koran  :  so  then,  he  is  not  quite  a  Turk. 

There  is  much  that  is  palpably  unfair,  and  still  more  palpably 
unfeeling,  in  this  gentleman's  ill-timed  attack  upon  the 
Greeks. 

*  I  was  once,'  he  says,  *  very  enthusiastic  in  the  cause  of  Greece : 
it  is  only  by  knowing  well  the  nation,  that  my  opinion  is  changed. 
All  the  attempts  to  excite  a  crusade  in  favour  of  the  Greeks,  have 
been  backed  by  the  most  gross  misrepresentations  of  their  readiness 
to  learn  and  improve,  and  of  their  present  progress.  Whoever  em- 
barks in  their  cause,  will  fail,  and  will  end  by  retiring  in  disgust.  It 
is  only  Russia  that  can  save  them  from  themselves ;  and  that  must  be 
done  by  exercising  upon  them  for  a  whole  generation  the  most 
despotic  and  coercive  measures,  and  making  them  happy  by  force.' 

p.  806. 

We  suppose  that  Sir  William  founds  his  opinion  of  the 
beneficial  effects  of  Russian  despotism,  upon  the  present  state 
of  Poland.  Russia,  Uiat  has  saved  the  Poles  from  themselves, 
would  doubtless  be  the  most  natural  benefactor  of  the  Greeks  ; 
and  the  result  of  the  former  experiment  must  convince  every 
body,  of  the  wisdom  of  soliciting  that  most  civilized  of  Chris- 
tian powers,  the  Muscovite,  to  undertake  their  emancipation. 
But  one  thing  puzzles  us  in  this  oracular  opinion  of  Sir 
William's ;  to  wit,  how  it  comes  to  pass  that,  since  the  Ghreeks 
can  be  made  happy  only  by  the  most  despotic  and  coercive 
'  measures  exercised  upon  ■%  whole  generation,  such  measures 
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hare  hitherto  failed  to  produce  this  effect,  thoufl^  eoqployed 
by  the  Turks  during  a  series  of  geDerationt.  We  have  his 
own  shewing,  that  the  Mahommedans  are  the  better  Chtitliuii, 
and  their  despotism  would  seem  only  to  have  been  too  miU. 
Unless  the  failure  be  attributable  to  this  last  cifcufti8taiate«  we 
cannot  understand  why  the  Greeks  should  be  made  ha^pjf' by 
Russian  despotism  and  coercion,  rather  than  by  Tarkisli.  We 
should  have  thought  that  the  happifying  effects  (to  iM  for 
once  a  barbarous  Americanism)  of  despotic  meaaores*  had 
been  sufficiently  tried,  to  warrant  the  experiment  of  a  ^mreot 
course  of  treatment.  But  Sir  William  Gell  grives  it  as  Im 
opinion,  that  there  is  something  in  the  climate  of  Ghreece — yes, 
of  Greece — which  renders  it  impossible  for  freedom  aad  iadft- 
pendence  to  live  there. 


*  It  will  be  time,'  he  sagely  remarks^  <  to  believe  that  die  nHSom 
of  the  South  are  capable  of  a  just  enjoyment  of  liberhr,  wbea  wa  Mb 

a  single  quiet  example  of  it..... With  regard  to  toe  people  iba^ 

selves,  I  have  little  hesitation  in  saying,  they  were  better  atain 
the  Turks  than  they  would  be  under  a  govemment  of  their 
choosing,  in  their  present  state.    A  foreign  force  might  indeed 

pel  them  to  be  happy  for  a  time,  but  they  must  then  subnrit  10 ^ 

tiplied  taxes  and  personal  conscription,  from  which  they  have  hidwis 
been  almost  exempt,  till  they  had  gained  strength  to  break  out  i^(Mi. 
Before  that  period,  however,  luxury  would  have  made  so  greet  a  pw- 
gress,  that  the  rich  would  unite  with  the  strangers,  preferriiw  mj 
chains  to  the  convulsion  which  might  break  thedi ;  and  thiaii  the 
general  course  of  events  in  the  South,  where  the  bounties  of  MMe 
render  the  world  worth  living  for  even  in  chains,  provided  ihsy  ks 
splendid.      la  the  North,  where  nothing  less  than  fr    ' 

render  existence  supportable,  the  circle  of  events  may  ^ ^ 

through  correspondiog  phases,  though  at  a  slower  rale;   ftr 

who  b$,ve  once  acquired  the  blessiop  of  liberty  under  a  ehludr  sift 
are  more  likely  to  preserve  it.  It  is  with  great  fiiciiiqr  that  piiitol 
changes  take  place  in  the  nations  of  the  Sonlh^  and  the  oaliaeHSMe 
is  the  easy  subversion  of  the  existing  governments ;  but  lo  bnud'ap  a 
new  and  better  system  is  not  in  in  the  power  of  a  people  who.  act 
neither  on  rcaton  nor  experience,  but  from  present  impulse  of  flMBafi 

'  Whether  the  same  reasons,  which  will  ever  prevent  the  SHftis 
of  the  South  from  remaining  independent^  will  not  in  liaBe  eit  m 
those  of  the  North,  where  long  security  and  luKury  nmf  oAoa  tff 
degrees  that  sort  of  indiffinrence,  which  prefers  comnHti  andfMkfaes 
to  any  advanta^  which  might  arise  from  the  momentary  daa^Mkm 
of  them,  only  time  can  shew.  Individuid  independence^  maa  mfjf$B 
the  public  liberty,  may  be  attacked  in  more  ways  than  one.  lb  Xfi^ 
key  they  would  set  about  it  openly  with  the  purse  in  their  haodk  is 
the  North  it  might  be  attacked  with  more  security  by  those  la  pooeTt 
if  they  were  ingenious  enough  to  render  themselves,  at  the  aama  thikb 
the  models  of  &shion ;  for  i3l  the  world  would  lather  beifeiMflit  oUfcl 
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ricked  to  a  certiin  extent  than  vulgar :  the  fear  of  thai  sti^oMi  whiob 
»perate8  most  powerfully  on  the  most  polished  state  of  society,  would 
Iraw  all  by  degrees  into  the  snare,  and  the  unwary  would  sell  thenn 
elf  es  to  the  gratification  of  vanity,  triumphing  all  the  time  in  tbeir 
irtue,  because  they  had  received  no  money.  Perhaps  the  neriod  ig 
'ast  approaching  when  the  upper  ranks  of  all  climates  would  rather 
»e  ria  of  the  troublesome  honour  of  a  share  in  the  government.  I 
hould  be  as  sorry  to  live  in  the  South  with  a  constitution,  as  in  the 
^orth  without  one.  There  can,  at  all  events,  exist  little  chance 
if  freedom,  or  what  would  really  be  emancipation,  for  the  Greeks, 
rhey  must  fall  to  the  share  of  the  stranger,  who  is  little  likely  to^ 
ocnmuntcate  to  them  that  which  he  does  not  himself  enjoy. 

pp.  166— lea^ 
'  A  single  ruler  certainly  gives  much  less  trouble  than  ten  thousand; 
nd  it  might  admit  of  a  doubt*  whether  those  who  enjoy  the  greatest 
hare  of  liberty,  are,  in  the  every  day  occurrences  of  life,  half  sa 
iree  as  those  who  are  supposed  to  be  the  victims  of  despotism* 
NThether^  for  instance,  the  annual  spoliation  of  a  pasha  or  two,  who 
BMiredly  deserve  it,  is  half  so  great  a  public  nuisance  as  that  sort  of 
iietended  liberty  which  is  the  boast  of  Geneva,  where  every  meat- 
ier of  the  community  acts  -  as  a  jealous  spy  upon  his  neighbour ; 
retches  him  out  of  the  town ;  closes  the  gates  upon  him  if  he  is  a. 
afaiute  too  late  ;  prohibits  his  theatre ;  renders  his  holidays  dttvs  of 
errow  and  restriction  ;  interferes,  in  some  way  or  other,  with  ainioit 
•very  action  of  his  life ;  and  when  at  length,  worn  out  with  frivotour 
exations,  he  would  fly  the  country,  informs  the  victim  of  liberty^ 
hat  ne  faoraea  are  allowed  on  that  day/    p.  212. 

'  On  that  day !'  on  what  day.  Sir  William  ?  Sunday,  perhaps, 
rhat  were  a  terrible  grievance,  most  assuredly,  if  a  learned* 
ravellerand  airtiqnary  like  him,  might  not  command  horsea  on 
hai  day.  Bat  who  can  refrain  from  sympathizing  with  our 
lutbor  iti  this  pathetic  recital  of  the  sorrows  of  liberty  ?  Noti 
Imt  any  one  besides  Sir  William  would  have  fixed  on  Oenerva 
8  enjoying  the  greatest  share  of  civil  liberty.  But  th€^  i^ 
omethmg  exquisitely  naive  and  simple-hearted — a  very  Words^ 
rorth-like  simplicity — in  the  manner  in  which  he  sets  off  the 
(rovoking  caution  and  formality  of  the  Swiss  citizens  in 
hutting  tbeir  gates,  and  tbeir  Presbyterian  antipathy  to  the- 
tricala,  against  '  the  annual  spoliation  of  a  pclsha  or  two/ 
Mr  WiUiam  is  a  wag.  He  knows  all  the  while  why  there  ia 
mt  ittere  liberty  at  Geneva  than  there  ia:  the  climate  is  too 
i»  South. 

Bot  the  unhappy  cKmate  of  Greece,  would  seem  to  be  a0 
iflTayourable  to  religion  as  to  Hberty.    He  says : 

*  All  hope  of  reform  in  the  practices  of  the  Greek  church  is  put 
rf  the  question;  for  no  Greek  exisu,  who  would  not  rather  become 
:  9Mb^  tfum  ai*   '  one  improveipettt  from  any  other  cemnuaity  of 
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Chrtttian8....Mlt  would  be  easier  to  oonreit  the  whole  interior  ef 
Africa  to  tlie  true  faitli,  than  one  giDgle  Greek  to  the  rdjgion  of  die 
New  Testament.  It  would  indeed  be  much  easier,  as  more  fletteriiiji 
to  the  national  nmity,  to  reconduct  them  to  paganism,  and  thfoi^ 

that  to  a  new  conversion' '  Assuredly  no  flpecies  of  pi^niiii 

would  inspire  them  with  such  hatred  as  a  slight  difibrence  in  the  miMt 
trivial  opinion/    pp.  196,  ?•  119. 

Sir  William  is  here  meddling  with  a  subject  that  he  does 
not  in  the  least  understand,  which  will  partly  account  fpr  his 
courageous  disregard  of  facts.  The  rooted  antipathy  of  the 
Greeks  to  the  Latms,  is  not  difficult  to  be  accounted  for..   They 

?uatTel  with  each  other  every  where,  at  Jerusalem  ae  well  as  in 
tirkey ;  and  the  hatred  is  mutual :  only,  on  the  part  'of  the 
Greek,  it  is  heightened  by  the  hereditary  sense  of  iqorv. 
With  equal  truth  might  it  be  said  of  the  Latin,  that  he  would 
rather  become  a  Turk,  than  a  Greek.  With  eqaal  tnoA  mirirt 
it  be  said  of  the  Papist  in  many  countries,  that  Paigamam  in- 
spires him  with  less  hatred  than  Protestantism.  And  to  CfMoe 
nearer  home,  the  conversion  of  Papal  Ireland  to  the  relu;l0B 
of  the  New  Testament,  might  be  as  reasonably  despamoT  of, 
judging  from  some  specimens  of  the  Irish  Catholic,  as  that  of 
Greece.  '  Either  in  Andros  or  Tiuos,'  says  Sir  William.  *  all 
'  the  Roman  Catholics  were  murdered  in  one  night.*  Did  he. 
never  hear  of  any  Roman  Catholic  massacres?' 

But,  to  prove  the  utter  impossibility  of  convertiug  a  aingle 
Greek  to  the  religion  of  the  New  Testament,  Sir  *"'■•* 
says : 


*  To  suppose  that  any  Greek  archbishop  will  ever  tin 
a  Bible  Society,  the  very  iirst  effect  of  which  must  be  the 
his  own  pretensions,  would  be  really  too  absurd  to  require  a 
if  we  had  not  witnessed  the  attempts  of  Protestants,  on  a 
Rome,   to  preach  down  the  Pope  himself  in  his  own  ^^f*^,    If 
a  Greek,  such  as  the  Logotheti  of  Athens,  has  undertakeo  to  ||t 
Vice-president  of  a  Bible  Society  in  that  city,  his  ofBce  of  Coaul 
could  not  protect  him  from  the  indignation  it  would  excite^  v6n  be 
sincere  in  his  attempts.    But  if  there  had  been  any  fiamdatioB  fir 
such  accounts,  the  archbishop,  and  the  Bible  Society,  the  Snjraa 
Gazette,  the  **  stereotype  editions  of  Greek  daisici,  widdr  cm- 
lated  throughout  Greece,"  and  the  whole  series  of  HiUDnqpHi^ 
which  those  who  have  travelled  in  Greece,  read  with  sileBt  aM    ^~*^ 
ment,  hut  which  the  enlightened  public  so  greedily  devpuQi 
have  long  ceased  to  exist;  and  the  Bibles,  the  matheinatical 
the  30,000  volumes  at  Chios^  the  700  students,  and  the  aiMa|l  ep 
horse-back,  must  have  taken  their  departure  to  the  place  wfamgpie 

them  existence,  the  columns  of  a  German  newspaper.*    pp.  tO^^* 

■ 

Our  Author  has  some  skill  in  grouping»  but  it  will  be  MeiiH  ^ 


> 
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•  ■ 

ftary  to  examine  his  figures  in  detail,  llie  German  newspapers 
are  not  the  authority  on  which  some  at  least  of  the  facts  rest» 
which  Sir  William  affects  to  discredit.  He  will  not,  we  pre* 
Bume«  venture  to  call  in  Question  the  veracity  of  either  Mr« 
Jowett  or  Mr.  Leeves,  in  tne  accounts  which  they  have  trans^ 
mitted  to  the  Bible  Society;  but  admitting  this,  he  must  have 
known  when  he  penned  this  paragraph,  that  he  was  sacrificing 
truth  to  effect,  in  mixing  up  the  exertions  of  the  Bible  Society 
with  the  '  German  colleges/  His  attempt  to  impeach  the  sin- 
cerity of  the  parties  concerned,  is  base  and  contemptible.  We 
have  to  do  only  with  their  actions,  not  with  their  motives ; 
and  the  readiness  with  which  several  of  the  Greek  bishops 
have  concurred  in  the  translating  and  printing  of  the  Modem 
Greek  Testament,  reflects  back  the  charge  of  absurdity  on  its 
author.  But  Sir  William's  hypothedctd  argument,  were  it 
worth  any  thing  i^inst  facts,  would  obviously  apply  to  Greek 
archbishops  as  well  in  Muscovy  as  in  Turkey.  Are  then  their 
Eminences  the  four  Greek  Metropolitans,  the  four  Greek  arch- 
bishops, and  the  two  lord  biKhops,  who  rank  among  the  Vice 
Presidents  of  the  Russian  Bible  Society,  all  incapable  of  sin- 
cerely supporting  such  an  institution  ?  So  Sir  William  Gell 
mav  choose  to  amrm ;  but  then,  who  is  the  '  humbug  V 

It  is  time  to  dismiss  the  learned  Traveller,  for  whom,  as  an 
antiquary,  a  topompher,  and  a  draftsman,  we  feel  so  high  a 
respect,  that  we  the  more  regret  that  he  should  have  set  up^ 
in  the  present  volume,  for  a  politician  and  philosopher.  He 
has  undoubtedly  furnished  a  lively  and  entertaining  narrative, 
embellished  with  some  pretty  litho^phic  sketches  of  scenery, 
which  furnish  matter  tor  interesting  description.  But  the 
jaundiced  view  he  takes  of  every  thing  connected  with  the 
Greek  natives,  renders  it  impoasiole  to  place  any  reliance  on 
the  fidelity  of  his  representations,  so  far  as  they  are  concerned. 
His  account  of  t;he  Mainiotes,  for  instance,  who  are  described 
a«  '  in  every  respect  far  behind  the  rest  of  the  Greek  population 
'  of  the  Morea,  and  sunk,  beyond  all  hope  of  recovery,  in 
*  ignoiance  and  prejudice,'  —by  no  means  tallies  with  the  ac- 
count ^ven  by  Mr.  Morritt,  who  states,  Ihat  they  hold  the 
laws  or  hospitality  in  religious  reverence ;  that  travellers  are 
sore  of  the  most  cordial  welcome  and  a  safe  escort ;  that  their 
women  are  treated  with  respect,  and  that  conjugal  infidelity  is 
very  rare.  Their  veneration  for  the  aged  is  aomitted  by  Sir 
William  himself  in  the  following  paragraph,  which  we  tran- 
scribe for  the  sake  of  shewing  how  easy  it  is  to  give  a  ridicu- 
lous turn  or  false  colouring  to  the  most  mvourable  circumstance 
4>r  trait  of  character. 

Vol..  XX.  ir.  s.  u 


358  Ue  Cauie  nf  the  Oneki. 

*  In  almMt  every  Greek  expedition,  on  foot,  ^  1  __  ,  _-  - 
B  boat,  thii  moit  mukamrd  veneration  for  hoary  lotbt  jet  exiu^  m  b 
the  history  of  aocient  Sparta;  and  the  coiuequenow of  thejMrf 
vrejudue  are  in  every  cue  delay,  and  in  many,  danger.  A  Grtafc 
boat  has  always  some  old,  obstinate,  i     '  ' 


whose  only  merit  consists  in  being  unirilling  to  learn  i 
mndrather  knew  before  him ;  and  his  ietn  and  idenna  tan  ■ 
Uie  most  proroliing  impediments  to  the  voyage.'    p.  906. 

Such  is  the  dignified,  enlightened,  and  impartial  apirit  n 
pervades  the  book.  The  journey  whicli  it  narrateB,  wbh  n 
over  undertaken  nine yeart  ago;  and  though  SirWilimm  ■ 
that  '  few  changes  bnve  since  taken  place,  and  certainty  not 
*  many  ini proven) eiits,'  his  assertion  in  anch  %,  case  «hmmI 
weigh  mucn,  after  the  ample  proofs  we  have  given  of  his  i»- 
fairness  and  prejudice.  The  fact  is,  that  a  great  part  of  Ui 
statements  rest  on  private  commuaications,  rawer  than  oil  lool 
knowledge.  The  volume  is  full  of  general  assflrtiona*  bft  ei* 
tremely  barren  of  facta ;  full  of  sneers  at  Greek  liber' 
the  Bible  Society,  apd  of  ominous  predictions,  alreadrfi 
by  recent  events,  but  utterly  destitute  of  any  solid  or  iin| 
information.  It  is  dedicated  to  Lady  Drummond,  wboaa  a 
bificence,  by  a  strange  typographical  blunder,  isstatedtobnc 
protected  the  Author  '  in  success' — we  presume,  aickneaa.  Wa 
should  have  recommended  Sir  William  to  dedicate  it  to  tte 
memory  of  Lord  Londonderry.  He  would  hare  apprond  of 
the  work. 

Happily^  the  cause  of  the  Greeks  is  not  likely  materiiilv  to 
suffer  from  Sir  William's  defection ;  it  can  dispeoae  inA  wm 
ba  an  auxiliary.  We  transcribe  from  Dr.  ChaueldW  f 
the  following  statement  of  their  recent  succesaea,  < 
cated  by  '  a  Grecian  friend.* 

<  The  Greeks,  during  the  last  two  yean,  with  few  i 
veneU,  and  as  it  were  to  say,  with  two  or  three  romids  tX  l■Il^h^^ 
have  emancipated  all  Peloponnesus,  with  the  exception  of  tatt^K-  \ 
tresses,  namely,  Mudon,  Coron,  Patras,  and  Corinth,  aad  lkiaa~Mt 
last,  in  a  few  days,  wilt  surrender.  Kapoli,  the  principal  fiirtnM  ia 
the  Morea,  surrendered  the  SOth  November  last  Crete  ia  ea|tral|r 
free,  with  the  exception  of  one  single  fortress,  which  still  i«s»l^iB 
the  hands  of  the  enemy.  All  B<Botia  is  free, — likewise  Phodii  Ii^ 
crii,  £tolia,  Acamania;  and  in  Eubcea,  one  fortress  only  iimiilni 
which  is  beti^ed  by  the  Greeks.  All  the  islands  which  flte  t^BiA 
the  Cyctades,  are  free,  with  the  exception  of  Cyprus  aail  ShodM: 
and  the  flagofournatioD  floats  everywhereon  the  sea.  TheYanA 
of  the  Speziots,  Psariots,  Hydriots,  Cusiots,  and  Sanuans.  cari|j^ 
only  from  10  to  24  guns,  have  terrified  the  Great  Fleet  of  the  SkuM 
and  have  expelled  it  from  the  Mediterranean,    Thv   Turkish  ^B 


1  have  expelled  it  : 
mot  sail  out  of  the 


Dardanelles.     Twice  lue  fltu  i 
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▼entured  out^  and  twice  it  returned  with  great  damage  and  disffrace» 
withoat  being  able  to  give  the  least  assistance  to  the  besieged  for^ 
tresses— and  so  much  for  the  Grecian  affairs  by  sea.  As  to  thoa* 
bj  jand,  the  commander  of  Romelia»  Churchid  Pacha,  (Xov^r 
wamii)  last  August^  sent  sever^  Pachas  by  the  way  of  Thermopylcy 
with  dd»000  troops.  But,  what  have  they  done  i  They  have  been 
all  destroyed  by  the  Greelcs  under  the  new  Leonidas,  General  Ni- 
cetas ;  and  the  remains  of  the  army,  about  6,000,  escaped  by  fligl^ 
to  Corinth,  and  are  now  perishioe  by  famine,  and  on  the  point  of 
surrenderine.  Attica  is  entirely  free ;  and  the  Greek  banner  floats 
on  her  citaoel.  From  the  part  of  Albania,  four  Pachas  went  against 
Acamania,  with  12,000  troops,  the  best  chosen  of  Albania  and  of  all 
Tarkev,  having  several  pieces  of  field  artillery  and  mortars,  and  they 
anived  at  the  ramparts  of  Messolongi  on  the  25th  December ;  about 
the  dawn  of  the  morning,  the  enemy  assailed  the  ditch  with  ladders, 
and  they  «u£fered  the  fire  of  the  Greeks  for  three  hours  very  obsti- 
.  nately ;  but  at  last  they  were  obliged  to  retreat  to  their  own  camp, 
with  the  loss  of  500  men,  and  as  many  wounded.  On  the  Slst  of 
the  same  month,  in  the  middle  of  the  night,  they  fled  away  from 
their  camo,  leaving  all  their  baggage,  viz.  Uiirteen  pieces  of  field  ar- 
tiUeiy  ana  mortars,  and  an  immense  number  of  cannon  balls  and 
gunpowder,  sixty  tents,  two  of  which,  belonging  to  Viaiers,  were 
magnificent ;  and  all  these,  as  well  as  their  provisions,  many  sick 
men,  &o.  the  Greeks  brousht  in  the  morning  to  Messolongi  in 
triumph,  having  at  their  head  the  Prince  Maurocordato.  After  this, 
all  the  Grecian  army  pursued  the  enemy  very  closely,  and  in  passing 
the  river  Acheloiis,  which  waa^  swoln,  many  of  them  were  drownec^ 
and  in  short,  the  Greeks  have  almost  destroyed  all  this  camp. 
Tljeyare  pursuing  the  enemy  everjr  where,  and  consequently  are 
triumphant.  All  these  accounts,  which  I  write  to  you,  are  true  and 
authentic  ;  and  vou  can  communicate  them  to  your  friends  without 
any  suspicion  of  exaggeration,  but  raUier  of  diminution,  because  I 
could  not  write  to  you  every  thing  minutely,  in  order  that  the  aetiona 
of  the  Greeks  may  not  appear  incredible^  because  they  have  done 
this,  I  repeat  it  again,  with  two  or  three  rounds  of  cartridges.  -Now* 
however,  they  have  pieces  of  artillery  and  baortars,  which  they  have 
found  in  the  enemy's  camps,  and  in  the  fortresses  which  they  have 
taken.  They  have  organized  a  corps  of  800  men :  these  are  cer- 
ttunly  few;  but  where  is  the  money  to  organize  more  }  If  they  had 
l^ad  a  regular  army  of  10,000  men,  they  might  have  been  now  in 
Thrace,  and  could  have  done  Rreat  thmgs,  and  they  would  have 
shewn  the  pretended  powerful  Sultan  what  he  reaDy  is. 

'  The  Grecian  fleet  consists  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  vessels,  the  . 
lai^gest  of  them  carry  24*  guns.  The  land  army  of  the  Greeks  are 
30fiO0,  under  skilful  senerals,  and  brave,  but  not  regular.  Colo> 
dnroni,  hit  nephews  Nicetas,  Zaimes,  Londos,  and  others,  are 
geoimds  in  Peloponnesus,  which  is  called  the  Southern  Greece,  ac- 
!•  to. the  new  division  by  the  government.— Odysseus,  Guras, 
»tes,  Metaos,  Contogiannes,  Caratassoa,  Scaltzodemus,  and 
are  generals  in  the  &stem  Greece,  firom  Athens  to  Zeitoudi. 
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Marcos  Botsarii,  Ziongas,  Macrit,  Caraiaooa,  and  odiert,  wwjgeM' 
rals  of  the  Western  Greece*  id  JEtdia  and  Acamaniat  aa  iSr  ar 
ArU,  for  the  present 

*  The  Greeks  begin  to  regenerate, — to  conduct  thnnntina  beC- 
teri — and  to  acquire  an  heroic  spirit ;  but,  they  are  atill  poor :  and, 
if  any  friendly  power  could  assitt  them  tniU  fmmej^  to  ernaUe  ikem  W 
pay  a  corps  of  disciplined  men  with  regular  salaiy,  ther^  eoakl 
acquire  at  once  power  and  stability :— they  would  want  it  om  Jar  a 
year^  because,  in  that  timci  by  Use  means  of  ihu  corpi^  imty  ernii 
discMne  others  of  their  own. 

*  They  have  established  well  their  internal  goremmenfy  wUi  a 
legislative  constitution,  with  a  police  in  every  phioe,  with  twaeomiphb 
courts  of  justice,  with  garrisons  in  the  fortresses ;  and  now,  thay  go 
cm  with  harmony  and  union  under  the  great  wisdom  of  the  Piesidaat 
of  the  Senate,  'Prince  Maurocordato.  But,  I  tall  yon  tliia»  'thai  if 
neutral  flags  had  not  given  assistance  to  the  besieged  Tnrha  hi  Av 
fortresses,  it  is  certain  that  now  no  fortress  could  have  remaiiiedrhi  Aa 
hands  of  the  enemy.  Besides,  if  they  had  not  given  saOora  la  the 
Turkish  fleet,  they  never  could  have  sailed  at  all  out  of  the  Dafda* 
nelles ;  because  in  the  vessel  of  the  Capitan  Pacha,  which  waa  bont 
a  short  time  ago,  five  hundred  sailors  were  found,  foreigners  bdongiag 
to  neutral  flags.  But  now,  I  understand,  that  the  Amhaaandon  at 
Constantinople  have  prohibited  such  proceedings.  God,  however,  is 
for  our  assistance ;— who  has  confounded  the  councils  of  thtf  MMb, 
so  that  he  killed  at  first  Ali  Pacha,  the  principal  pillar  of  Tnrkay**- 
next  the  great  Churchid  Pacha,  Lombut  Pacha,  Selim  Pkcha,  laniaB 
Pacha,  and  seven  other  Pachas,  and  the  Grand  Viaier.  He  alao  de- 
stroyed all  his  ministers,  and  particularly  the  celebrated  Halab  BHca 
di ;  and  now  his  ministry  consists  of  labouring  Janisariea^  nad  aB  his 
Viziers  are  neo)  slaveif  and  without  experience.    Think,  then,  hov 

Krplexed  our  enemy  is.  Oriental  Turkey  is  at  war  with  Penia ;  the 
cha  of  Acre  revolted,  and  he  defeated  three  Pachaa  wba  wcm 
against  him.  The  Sultan  beheaded  even  all  the  conunudeta  of  the 
fleet  who  were  saved  in  the  Dardanelles,  for  the  cauae  that  tihay  dii 
not  defeat  the  Grecian  fleet,  and  for  not  having  given  aaaiattiiaea  ta 
the  garrison  in  Napoli,  and  in  the  other  fortresses/  pp.  69-«->78v 

Dr.  Ohatfield*s  appeal  on  their  behalf  will  be  found  hiMj 
deserving  of  peruaal :  it  abounda  with  informatioD^  mod  scmlMa 
a  complete  antidote  to  Sir  William  Cell's  mia-atatementa.  Lnd 
Erskine's  Letter,  which  was  written  on  the  spur  of  the  mwnfff*, 
and  has  by  this  time  lost  some  of  its  interest,  has  for  ita  object, 
to  recommend  an  armed  interference  on  behalf  of  the  Gicch, 
which  we  are  not  convinced  by  either  his  Lordship's  argnmeBta 
or  those  of  Dr.  Johnson  cited  by  Dr.  Chatfield,  that  cor  Qovao^ 
ment  would  have  been  justified  in  exerting. 

*  My  own  opinion,'  says  his  Lordship,  *  undoubtedlT  iay  nd  sl» 
ways  has  been,  and  ever  must  continue,  that  the  Turn  idMNddha 
thrust  forth  at  once  from  Europe  by  its  united  force,  if 'ft  eaa  be  ob^ 
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tained ;  and  in  effiactin^  this,  I  should  not  think  it  neceaiary  to  00**' 
ault  ihe  Dukt  of  Wellington^  as  the  greatest  man  for  conducting  an 
army  that  ever  existed  among  us,  or  I  believe  ever  will ;  I  should 
rather  confide  the  matter  to  some  long-practised  diplomatist,  with  the 
assistance  of  a  lawyer  to  draw  up  the  notice  to  ^uit.  This  is  no  figure^' 
roj  Lord»— since  what  possible  resistance  could  Turkey  make,  if 
£ttrope  could  settle  to  whom  possession  should  be  delivered  V 

That  question  will,  we  hope,  he  settled,  and  the  ejectment 
served,  by  the  Greeks  themselves.  They  have  the  best  possible 
right  to  succeed  to  the  possession  of  their  own  country,  when 
the  Turks  shall  have  vacated  it ;  and  that  unwieldy  despotism 
already  totters  to  its  predicted  downfal.  Waiving,  however, 
any  political  speculations  in  this  place,  we  shall  for  the  present 
taJce  leave  of  the  subject  with  two  remarks,  which  may  serve  to 
place  the  cause  and  claims  of  the  Greeks  in  their  proper  light. 

In  the  first  place,  we  would  deprecate  resting  their  claims  in 
any  degree  on  their  ancestral  honours,  or  the  purity  of  their 
pedi^ee.  This  consideration  may  serve  to  point  a  paragraph, 
or  ^ve  efiect  to  a  speech  at  a  public  dinner ;  but,  in  truth, 
their  bein^  Greeks,  has,  in  our  opinion,  extremely  Uttle  to  do 
with  the  justice  of  their  cause.  Their  right  and  title  to  the 
fond,  on  the  ground  of  inheritance,  cannot  be  considered  as  at 
all  more  valid  than  that  of  the  Welsh,  the  true  old  Britons,  to 
the  sovereignty  of  this  island.  Whether,  therefore,  the  Btaio- 
iotes  are  descended,  as  they  boast,  from  the  ancient  Spartans^ 
or  firom  Laconian  pirates ;  whether  the  Hydriotes  are  Hellenir 
ists  by  descent,  or  belong,  as  Sir  William  Gell  contends,  to 
'*  the  worst  and  lowest  species  of  Albauians ;' — whatever  be 
the  origin  of  the  various  tribes  of  the  peninsula,  or  however 
mixed  they  may  be  with  Sclavonic  or  Venetian  intruders,  their 
claims  to  British  compassion  and  British  aid  are,  in  our  view, 
not  in  the  least  affected  by  such  considerations.  They  are 
doubtless,  like  the  Copts  of  Egypt,  both  a  mixed  and  a  de- 
generate race.  But  the  interest  attaching  to  them  as  Greeks, 
and  which,  in  spite  of  all  cold  reasonings,  must  attach  to  the 
name,  linked  as  it  is  with  every  classical  prepossession  and  the 
proudest  historical  recollections, — this  interest  relates  to  the 
soil,  not  to  the  race.  It  is  Greece  as  a  country,  not  the  Greeks 
as  a  people,  of  whom  we  know  little,  that  excites  our  enthu- 
siasm. It  is  felt  as  a  violence  done  to  every  association,  an 
incongruity  in  the  political  state  of  things,  a  disgrace  to  hu- 
man nature,  that  Cfreece,  the  cradle  of  Western  learning  and 
birth-place  of  liberty,  the  country  of  Homer,  and  Pindar,  and 
Plato,  and  Leonidas, — should  be  the  seat  of  Tartar  barbarism, 
0f  Mussulman  intolerance,  peopled  only  by  tyrants  and  slaves* 
'  Ace  we  not  ourselves,'  exclaims  Dr.  Chatfield, 
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kind  of  duric  tarte  and  refinwBapt^  •  mingliJ 
Bomam,  Saxonsv  Danef,  Normani  ?  Andahdliifee 
not  Britons,  becanie  the  Northern  hoidea  han^ 
their  myriadi  upon  oor  shorea,  and  Uendad  Aa 
via  with  the  dcscendanta  of  Caraetaooi  P 

The  Romaic,  if  language  be  any  at  of  filiation,  kas  aftlai 
a  closer  relation  to  the  ancient  ure<  k,  thao  the  FjigHah  ka- 
^age  has  to  that  in  which  Kii  Jonn'a  barona  claiiDwl  Aat 
nghta.  But,  as  we  apprehei  t  ;  no  one  ever  tluwdht  rf 
resting  the  daims  of  the  Italia  to  the  eniajment  of  cM 
liberty,  on  their  descent  from  tne  ancient  Romaiiap  lO^  ita 
not  die  connexion  of  the  modem  with  fhe  aacieiiit  Ow<fci>g 
which  turns  ihe  question  of  their  social  rights.  Tlieir  deM 
upon  us,  are  those  of  a  persecuted  and  oppTeaaed  peo|ik :  p 
accidental  interest  of  their  cause,  arises  mm  ihe  oi  ^^^ 

they  occupy* 

But  if  It  is  not  as  descendants  from  fhe  ancieiit 
they  claim  our  peculiar  sympathy,  neither  ia  it,  in 
ment,  because  they  are  Christiana.  CShtiatians  daej  an  ii 
name  only ;  and  we  frankly  concede  to  Sir  William  GeB  eri 
all  other  friends  of  the  Turks,  that  Islamiam  hmm  more  in 


mon  with  the  religion  of  the  New  Testament,  tliaa  At  la- 
ganism  into  which  the  Greek  and  Latin  snperatitiona  Iiayeaib 
to  a  large  extent  degenerated*  But  let  aa  do  the  Gted 
tice ;  he  is  not  less  a  Christian  than  the  Spaniah  m 
the  Irish  white-boy ;  and  therefore,  unleaa  we  conU 
our  nomenclature,  and  restore  the  word  Chriatinn  to  ik 
primitive  meaning,  we  must  still  indnde  the  worahmpaia  ^ 
the  Panaffia  and  St.  Isidore  among  the  nationa  of  Ghartn^ 
dom.  We  do  not,  however,  like  to  hear  it  argoed*  ttai  As 
honour  of  Christianity  is  implicated  in  the  cause  of  the  OiMka 
This  might  have  done  for  tne  days  of  Peter  th^  Hermit ;  k* 
the  time  has  gone  by  for  waging  holy  wars  on  tids  pictence. 
The  Mussulman  knows,  or  ought  to  be  made  know;  tint  At 
Greeks  have  not  a  common  frtiu  with  us ;  that  we  renid  tibcB 
as  idolaters  who  have  corrupted  and  grossly  deperteSL  froaa  At 
faith  contained  in  the  sacred  book  we  reverence  in  ooainoa- 
The  plea  of  delivering  the  Christians  from  the  Yoke  of  Ac 
Infidels  is  hollow  and  unsound  :  the  yoke  of  the  Man  of  8n 
is  fully  as  detestable.  Were  the  Greek  Christians  in 
of  civil  and  religious  liberty  under  their  Turidsh 
should  not  be  more  authorized  to  encourage  Aem  in  ii 
tionary  proceedings,  than  we  should  be  in  tryine  to  stir  np  Ae 
Protestants  of  France  against  their  Roman  (Jathdlic  ndna 
Hie  trutli  is,  that  the  honour  of  Christianity  is  modi  moR 
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deeply  concerned  in  the  conversion  of  the  Greeks^  tlian  in 
their  political  emancipation; — nay»  much  more  in  the  con- 
version of  the  Turks  too»  than  in  their  expulsion.  It  is  the^ 
existence  and  spread  of  Islamism,  not  its  political  ascendancy; 
which  reflects  aisgrace  on  those  who  bear  the  Christian  name. 
The  primitive  Christians  felt  it  no  disgrace  to  live  under 
Heathen  rulers»  but  they  would  have  deemed  the  pro^ss  of 
heathenism  morally  impossible ;  and  while  Christianity  re- 
tained, with  its  original  puribr*  its  expansive  force,  its  re-^ 
productive  energy*  it  was  morally  impossible.  The  scimitar  of 
Mahommed  would  have  been  powerless  as  the  sword  of  Nero 
or  Diocletian,  against  the  ethereal  nature  of  that  faith,  which 
never  waxed  feeble  till  it  became  incorporated  with  the  grosser 
element  of  secular  power  and  grandeur. 

Still,  while  we  deprecate  the  religious  pretence  for  a  crusade 
against  the  Turks,  there  are  religious  grounds  on  which  the 
C5nristian  must  rejoice  in  the  downfal  of  Islamism,  even  though 
nothing  better  than  the  Greek  superstition  should  in  the  first 
instance  occupy  its  place.  The  worst  feature  in  modem  Ma- 
hommedism  is,  its  ferocious  stupidity.  Wherever  it  prevails, 
a  stop  is  immediately  put  to  the  progress  of  civilization,  the 
humanizing  light  of  science  is  shut  out,  and  th^  faculties  of 
men  become  stunted  and  incapable  of  further  growth.  The 
Turk  is  a  finer  animal  than  the  Greek,  but  he  is  only  an 
animal:  he  has  reached  the  perfection  of  his  instinct,  and 
there  he  stops.  The  Greek,  on  the  contrary,  is  at  least  capable 
of  learning,  capable  of  civilization :  he  is  not  illiterate  upon 
principle,  condemned  to  barbarism  by  his  creed.  *  His  condition 
IS  thatof  a  child  hitherto  untaught  and  ill  treated,  wayward  and 
savage  ;  but  his  character  is  not  fixed :  in  him  the  principle  of 
growth  remains  to  be  developed,  and  he  may  yet  attain  the 
moral  stature  of  man. 

Then,  the  Greeks  recognise  the  Christian  Scriptures*  With 
what  sincerity  their  priests  may  concur  in  their  circulation,  it 
mattem  not  to  determine :  they  acknowledge  their  autiiority, 
and  cannot  escape  from  it.  The  Bible  must  circulate  in  Greece, 
when  that  country  shall  be  once  delivered  from  Turkish  do- 
mination. Curiosity  and  the  thirst  for  learning  will,  as  in 
Ireland,  aid  its  circulation  ;  the  original  language  of  the  New 
Testament  Scriptures,  will  recommend  the  volume  to  the 
Greeks ;  and  the  well  known  opposition  of  the  Latin  Church  to 
the  ^neral  distribution  of  the  Scriptures  among  the  laity,  will 
fiimish  their  priests  with  a  motive  for  encouraging  nt.  The 
example  of  the  Russian  Church,  moreover,  cannot  fiil  to  have 
a  powerful  influence  on  the  cler^  of  Greece  ;  and  little  doubt 
can  be  entertained,  that  they  will  be  induced  to  take  the  lead 
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in  a  cause  which  they  cannot  hinder  from  advancing.  The 
efforts  of  the  Bible  Society  have  for  the  present  been  checked 
by  the  political  commotions  which  distract  the  Turkish  empire, 
llie  revision  of  Hilarion's  Modem  Greek  Testament  by  the 
Archbishop  of  Mount  Sinai,  has,  however,  been  proceeding, 
and  measures  have  been  adopted  for  a  first  edition.  A  com- 
plete copy  of  the  Albanian  TSew  Testament  also  haa  been  for- 
warded  to  Malta,  and  Hilariqn  was  taking  steps  to  procure  the 
translation  of  the  Old  Testament  into  that  lang^nage.  An- 
thimus,  the  present  Greek  patriarch,  is  said  to  be  a  firiend  to 
the  objects  ot  the  Society*  In  the  mean  time,  the  Ionian  Bible 
Society  has  been  proceeding  with  zeal  and  success ;  and  the 
influence  of  the  new  state  of  society  which  is,  we  fondly  hope, 
in  the  process  of  formation  in  the  Ionian  republic^  mutt  oe 
powerfully  felt,  eventually,  on  the  Hellenic  continent. 

But  the  fall  of  the  Turkish  empire  could  not  but  be  attended 
with  the  most  important  moral  as  well  as  political  results.  The 
caliphate,  the  vicarious  succession,  resides  in  the  Sultan ;  and 
when  the  master  of  Mecca  is  overthrown  at  Constantinople, 
Islamism  will  have  received  its  deadi-blow.  Egypt  is  already 
lost  to  the  Vicar  of  Mahommed  ;  Arabia  has  revolted  from  tlie 
prophet ;  Syria  only  awaits  a  favourable  opportunity  of  assert- 
ing her  independence;  Persia  will  exult  m  the  ruin  of  ha 
Ottoman  rival,  and  has  already  begun  to  question  the  anthoritj 
of  the  Koran;  and  Armenia,  if  not  swallowed  up  between 
Russia  and  Persia,  will  share  in  the  fortunes  of  Qreeoe.  Such 
is  the  crisis  of  the  East.  It  is  impossible  for  any  intelligent 
philanthropist,  much  more  for  any  devout  Christian^  to  be 
otherwise  than  intensely  interested  in  the  present  atniggk* 
seeing  that  results  are  implicated  in  it,  of  such  immeaauwde 
importance,  that  the  cause  of  the  Greeks  is  the  cause  of 
human  society. 
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Art.  V.  A  Collection  of  Poems^  chiefly  Manuscripif  amd  from  SmMg 
Authors.  Edited  for  the  Benefit  of  a  Friend.  By  Joanna  Baillie. 
8vo.  pp.  SSa  London.  1823. 

LARGE  and  splendid  list  of  subscribers  to  thia  elegant 
volume,  has  enabled  Miss  Baillie  successfully  to  realiie  her 
generous  intention  in  making  the  collection,  to  which  hec  lite- 
rary  friends  have  so  kindly  contributed.  As  a  very  iew  copies 
of  the  impression  remain,  some  extracts  from  a  collection  so 
unique  may  not  be  unacceptable  to  our  readers.  Among  the 
contributors,  the  first  and  foremost  is,  as  it  diould  be,  Sii 
Walter  Scott,  who  has  furnished  an  '  idle  tale/  for  whidi  he 
apologises  as 
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*  scarcely  of  worth  enough  , 
To  give  or  to  withhold.    But  time  creeps  on. 
Fancy  grows  colder  as  the  silvery  hair 
Tells  the  advancing  winter  of  our  life* 
But  if  it  be  of  worth  enough  to  please* 
That  worth  it  owes  to  her  who  set  the  task ; 
If  otherwise,  the  fault  rest  with  the  author.' 

s  a  dramatic  scene,  slight,  but  spirited  m  its  execution, 
lere  and  there  a  touch  of  the  master^hand,  as  in  the  fol<- 
s;  speech  of  the  cowled  warrior. 

t  ....peace  be  with  you.* 

ihavet*   It  is  not  with  nie>  and  alas !  alas ! 

I  know  not  where  to  seek  it.    Thn  monk's  mind 
Is  witli  his  cloister  marked,  nor  lacks  more  room. 
Its  petty  duties,  formal  ritual. 
Its  numble  pleasures,  and  its  paltry  troubles. 
Fill  up  his  round  of  life.    Even  as  some  reptiles. 
They  say,  are  moulded  to  the  very  shape 
And  all  the  aneles  of  the  rocky  crevice 
In  which  they  live  and  die.    But  for  myself. 
Hunted  by  passion  to  the  narrow  cell. 
Couching  my  tired  limbs  in  its  recesses,    - 
So  ill  adapted  am  I  to  its  limits, 
That  every  attitude  is  agony.' 

pen  of  Charles  B.  Sheridan,  a  poet  by  birthright,  has 
buted  some  spirited  effusions  on  the  subject  of  the  Greeks, 
ar-songs  we  leave  to  be  translated  into  Romaic,  but  the 
ing  beautiful  quatorzain  we  must  fix  in  our  pages. 

« ON  LEAVING  GREECE,  1820. 

*  Hellas !  farewell ! — with  anxious  saze  I  view, 

Lovely  in  tears,  and  injured  as  thou  art» 
Thy  summits  melting  in  the  distant  blue. 

Fade  from  my  eyes,  but  linger  in  my  heart. 
Submissive,  silent  victim  1  dost  thou  feel 

The  chains  which  gall  thee  ?  or  has  lengthened  ^ 
NumbM  hate  and  shame  alike  with  hope  and  zeal,^ 

And  brought  insensibility's  relief? 
Awake !  adjured  by  every  chief  and  sage 

Thou  once  couldst  boast  in  many  a  meaner  cause, 
And  let  the  tame  submission  ofan  age, 

Like  Nature's  hush'd  apd  scarcely  rustling  pause. 
Ere  winds  burst  forth,  foretel  the  approaching  storm, 
When  thou  shalt  grasp  the  spear,  and  raise  thy  prostrate  form.' 

old  and  venerated  friend  Mrs.  Barbaiild  has,  in  the  fol- 
lines,  struck  a  chord  that  will  vibrate  on  the  heart : 
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•  ON  THE  KING'S  ILLNlSSS. 
<  Rest,  restf  afflicted  spirit !  quickly 


Thy  hour  of  bitter  suffering  1  Rest  swaits  thee. 

There,  where  the  load  of  weary  life  laid  dowiit 

The  peasant  and  the  king  repose  together^— 

There  peaceful  sleep,  thy  quiet  sraye  bedewed 

With  tears  of  those  who  loved  thee.— Not  for  thee* 

In  the  dark  chambers  of  the  nether  world. 

Shall  spectre  longs  rise  from  their  bomii^  throDCS* 

And  point  the  vacant  seat,  and  scoffing  say* 

Art  tnou  become  like  us  ?  Oh  not  for  thee ; 

For  thou  hadst  human  feelings,  and  hast  lived 

A  man  with  men ;  and  kindly  charities. 

Even  such  as  warm  the  cottage  hearth,  were  thine. 

And  therefore  falls  the  tear  from  eyes  not  used 

To  saze  on  kincs  with  admiration  fond. 

And  thou  hast  knelt  at  meek  religion's  shrine 

With  no  mock  homage,  and  hast  owned  her  rights 

Sacred  in  every  breast ;  and  therefore  rise 

Affectionate  for  thee,  the  orisons 

And  mingled  prayers,  alike  from  vaulted  domes 

Whence  the  loud  organ  peels,  and  raftered  roob 

Of  humbler  worship.— Still  remembering  this, 

A  nation's  pity  and  a  nation's  love 

Linger  beside  thy  couch,  in  this  the  day 

Of  thy  sad  visitation,  veiling  faults 

Of  errins  judgment  and  not  will  perverse. 

Yet,  oh  tnat  thou  hadst  closed  the  wounds  of  war ! 

I1iat  had  been  praise  to  suit  a  higher  strain. 

Farewell  the  years  rollM  down  the  ^If  of  time ! 

Thy  name  has  chronicled  a  long  bright  page 

Of  England's  story;  and  perhaps  the  babe 

Who  opens,  as  thou  closest  thine,  his  eyes 

On  this  eventful  world,  when  ased  grown, 

Musing  on  times  gone  by,  shall  sigh  and  say. 

Shaking  his  thin  grey  hairs,  whitened  with  grief. 

Our  fathers'  days  were  happy.    Fare  thee  well  1 

My  thread  of  life  has  even  run  with  thine 

For  many  a  lustre ;  and  thy  closing  day 

I  contemplate,  not  mindless  of  my  own, 

Nor  to  its  call  reluctant.' 

Oh !  this  is  worth  all  the  Birth-day  Odes  that  ever  have  I 
written,  or  that  ever  will  be. — As  a  companioD  piece  to  i 
we  give  the  following  well  turned  lines  from  the  pen  of  the 
Mrs.  Dixon  of  Fellioot, 

«  ON  A  GREY  HAIR. 

'  Thou,  whom  the  giddy  mock,  the  gay  deride. 
Protracted  foll/s  scourge,  and  foe  to  pride, 
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ril  meet  tbee»  poor,  pale  omen  <if  decay 
With  all  the  little  wifidom  that  I  may ; 
And  hail  thee  herald  of  the  tranquu  hour 
Of  calm  sentatioDBy  and  high  reason's  power. 
Of  just  ambition,  to  whose  flight  is  given 
No  sordid  check,  but  still  aspires 'to  heayen* 
Let  others  spurn  thee :  I,  without  a  dread* 
Welcome  thy  lonff-loved  honours  to  my  head. 
I  will  but,  like  a  bee  of  yagrant  wing, 
Tliat  trifled  o'er  the  treasures  of  the  spring, 
Research  the  garden  with  a  nicer  care, 
Extend  a  wider  flight  thro'  fields  of  air. 
Or  deeper  probe  the  nectared  flowret's  bell. 
To  bring  the  honied  wisdom  to  my  oell : 
Laden  with  sweets,  and  treasuring  up  the  store, 
1*11  dread  life's  coming  wintry  storms  no  more. 
Yes,  yes !  thjr  monitory  yoice  I  hear, 
Low  numbenng'  all  the  evils  in  thy  rear. 
The  wrinkled  front,  dim  eye,  and  pallid  cheeky 
Are  but  the  preludes  to  the  genenu  wreck. 
But  can  no  other  charm  their  loss  supply  ? 
And  is  there  left  no  light  f  illume  the  eye  i 
Yes,  it  shall  kindle  at  a  friend's  ieiVLtn ; 
Tears  shall  sufiuse  it  if  a  frieiid  shall  nioum ; 
O'er  earth  its  views  benevolent  be  given. 
And  faith  shall  fix  its  hallowed  gaze  on  Heaven. 
Nor  with  a  pencil  dipt  in  sordid  care. 
Shall  time's  deep  furrow  on  my  brow  aj^pear ; 
But  there  shall  sit,  as  years  successSve  roll. 
The  calm  unclouded  sunshine  of  the  BouL 
Wit's  ready  sallies  we  may  well  resign : 
The  lip  of  truth  and  kindness  shall  be  mine. 
And  'tis  the  meed  of  blameless  life  the  while. 
To  dress  the  placid  features  in  a  smile. 
Then  age,  dear  honoundkle  age  1  I'll  throw 
Youth's  many-mingled  chaplet  from  my  brow 
With  meek  pronriety,  and,  in  its  room. 
The  decent  coir  and  sober  stole  assume ; 
Nor  fear,  thoush  gayer  charms  may  fiule  away. 
Aught  that  we  loved  In  love  can  e'er  decay. 
Of  that  fond  tie  that  made  us  man  and  wire. 
Full  half  the  bargain  was  the  wane  of  life* 
Earth's  feeble  bonds  with  what  is  earthly  sever ; 
But  they  who  truly  love,  unite  for  ever* 
Rich  in  that  love,  in  honoured  wisdom's  store, 
I'll  dread  life's  coming  wintry  storms  no  more.' 

The  female  contributors  certainly  divide  the  honours  in  this 
oetical  contest.  Great  names  occur  among  the  gentlemen 
Dmpetitors,— Southey,  Wordsworth,  Rogers,  CaAifmll,  MiU 
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man,  Crabbe,  Smyth ;  but  some  of  them  have  been  either 
niggard  of  their  verse  or  lazy*  Campbell's  beautiful  ode  to 
the  Rainbow  we  could  not  pass  over,  had  it  not  appeared 
elsewhere.  Crabbe  has  a  pretty  poem  entitled  '  Hope  and 
'  Memory ;'  but  it  is  too  long  for  insertion  here.  Rogers  has 
furnished  a  sweet  '  landscape  and  figures/  worthy  of  being 
framed,  but  we  shall  doubtless  have  it  presenred  in  his  rich 
poetical  gallery — "  Italy."  Passing  by  these,  we  most  take 
for  our  next  extract  a  poem  by  Miss  Holford. 

*  ON  MEMORY. 

WRITTEN    AT    AIX-LA-GHAPELLE. 

*  No  !  this  is  not  the  land  of  Memory, 
It  is  not  the  home  where  she  dwells. 

Though  her  wandering,  wayward  yotary 

Is  ever  the  thrall  of  her  spelk : 
Far  off  were  the  fetters  woven  which  bind 
Still  closer  and  closer  the  exile's  mind ! 

*  Yet,  this  land  was  the  boast  of  minstrelsy, 
Of  the  song  of  the  Troubadour, 

Whence  Charlemagne  led  his  cbivalnr 

To  the  fields  which  were  fought  of  yore : 
Still  the  eye  of  Fancy  may  see  them  glance. 
Gilded  banner  and  quivermg  lance. 

*  But  Memory  from  Fancy  turns  away ; 
She  has  wealth  of  her  own  to  guard : 

And  whisperings  come  to  her  ear,  which  say 
Sweeter  things  than  the  song  of  the  bard. 
They  are  solemn  and  low,  and  none  can  hear 
The  whispers  which  come  to  Memory's  ear. 

*  They  tell  of  the  dews  which  brightened  the  way 
By  our  earliest  footsteps  pressed; 

Thev  tell  of  the  vinous,  hopeful  and  gay. 

Which  were  bom,  and  which  died  m  the  breast ; 
They  recall  the  accents  which  sweetly  spake 
To  the  soul,  when  the  soul  was  first  awake. 

<  In  Memory's  land  springs  never  a  flower, 

Nor  the  lowliest  daisy  blooms. 
Ne'er  a  robin  chirps  from  its  russet  bowery 

But  to  call  from  their  silent  tombs 
The  thoughts  and  the  things  which  timers  pitiless  sway 
Has  long  since  swept  from  the  world  away. 

*  In  memory's  land  waves  never  a  leaf. 

There  never  a  summer-breeze  blows. 
But  some  long  smother'd  thought  of  joy  or  grief 

Starts  up  from  its  long  repose : 
And  forms  are  living  and  visible  there, 
Which  vanished  long  since  from  our  earthly  sphere* 
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*  I  would  not  escape  from  Memor/t  hmd 

For  all  thai  the  e^e  can  view ; 
For  there's  dearer  dust  in  Memory's  land 

Than  the  ore  of  rich  Peru. 
I  clasp  the  fetter  by  Memory  twined 
The  wanderer's  heart  and  soul  to  bind/ 

We  cannot  pass  over  the  touching  little  poem  by  Miss 
^nger,  entitled, 

'  THE  SHIPS  RETURN. 

'  Thou  com'stt  fair  bark,  in  gallant  pride, 

Thy  swan.white  saik  exulting  spread ; 
Nor  I  the  graceful  triumph  chide. 

For  silent  are  the  tears  I  shed. 

*  Ere  while,  when  thou  wert  distant  fiu', 
Wandering  on  ocean's  pathless  waste, 

I  hailed  thee  as  my  pilot  star ; 
By  thee  my  devious  course  was  traced. 

*  To  thee^  as  to  a  hallowed  shrine. 

My  sighs,  my  prayers  were  all  addressed : 
Thy  pride,  thy  honour  seemed  but  mine. 
And  in  thy  safety  was  my  rest* 

*  But  now,  though  trophies  deck  thy  brow, 

A  mournful  wreck  slone  I  see ; 
For  he  who  warmed  each  ardent  vow. 
No  more  a  welcome  asks  of  me. 

*  He  should  have  lived !  for  fortune  owed 
The  kind  redress,  withheld  too  long. 

Whilst  he  life's  dark  and  dreary  road 
Had  still  beguiled  with  hope's  sweet  song. 

*  He  should  have  lived  ! — in  suffering  schooled, 
But  ne'er  with  fancied  wrongs  oppressed ; 

For  nature  still  o'er  sorrow  ruled. 

And  peace  his  guileless  soul  possessed. 

*  Unskilled  in  caution's  rigid  lore. 

He  scorned  suspicion's  gloomy  sway : 
Deceived,  he  trusted  as  before, 

And  dreams  illumed  each  passing  day* 

*  And  still  in  Albion's  happy  isle 
His  little  fairy  home  was  placed  : 

Domestic  love,  affection's  smile. 
Were  all  the  jojrs  he  sighed  to  taste. 

*  How  blest,  to  strive  with  toil  no  more, 
To  live  for  social  cares  alone. 

To  soothe  the  ills  that  others  bore. 
As  none  had  ever  soothed  his  own ! 
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*  How  fair  die  ieeM  bjr  fimef 

Rich  with  afiection's  balmy  breath  I 
Ah  dream  1  the  lovdiett,  as  the  lattt 
That  gilded  the  dark  hour  of  death. 

'  Even  on  his  wandering  soul  it  smiled. 
When  flitting  shades  around  him  prmed  i 

A  transient  gleam  of  joy  beguiled 
His  pangs-^ne  moment  he  was  bleaied. 

*  He  saw  the  partner  of  his  days, 

Hailed  each  loved  friend  with  ancieiit  claioi, 
And  with  a  tender  lingering  gaae. 
Responded  to  the  fiuher's  name. 

*  And  then  he  would  a  blessinj^  breathe, 
A  pledge  of  Christian  faith  impart. 

And  with  a  dower  of  love  bequeath 
The  latest  counsels  of  his  heart. 

*  But  then  he  saw  the  phantoms  fiide ; 
He  gazed  on  strangers,  rude  and  cold* 

His  last. fond  look  was  hope  betrayed ; 
His  parting  sigh,  a  wish  untold.' 

There  are  several  poems  by  the  late  Mrs.  John  Hunter,  oae 
of  which,  however,  nas  long  been  familiar  to  us,  as  the  words 
of  an  exquisite  canzonet  of  Haydn*s,  '  La'Costainza/  AU  the 
compositions  of  this  lady  are  elegant  and  replete  wit&  feeling. 
'  Belshazzar's  Feast/  by  Mrs.  Hefnans,  iis  a  fine  poem :  its  lengUi 
precludes  our  transcribing  it.  Besides  these  ladies,  we  meet 
with  the  names  of  Lady  Dacre,  Miss  A.nna  Maria  Porter,  Mn. 
Grant,  and  the  Editor.  We  are  glad  that  they  are  not  dl 
single  ladies,  for  reasons  illustrated  by  the  following  spordve 
epistle  from  Sir  William  Pepys  to  a  mend  on  bis  'wedding 
day. 

<  <<  Give  me,  to  bless  domestic  life. 
With  social  ease,  secure  from  strife, 
(Cries  every  fellow  of  a  college) 
A  wife  not  overstocked  with  knowledge.*' 
This  every  fool  who  loves  to  quote 
What,  parrot-like,  he  learns  by  rote ; 
And  every  coxcomb  whose  pretence 
To  wisdom,  marks  his  want  of  sense ; 
And  all  good  house-wives  skill'd  in  darning. 
Who  rail  with  much  contempt  at  laminffg 
And  all  who  ^lace  their  greatest  good  m 
The  composition  of  a  pudding ; 
Repeat  with  such  triumphant  air, 
Such  deep  sagacity,  you*d  swear 


That  kiioirledge»  amoog  woiiitti»kuid» 

Was  deadlietl  poiv>n  lo  the  mind  ;•*« 

A  crime  which,  (venial  if  concealed* 

Like  theft  at  Sparta*)  when  revealed^ 

The  guikjr  stamps  with  such  disgrace* 

J  No  ctilpnt  dares  to  shew  her  fiice. 

i; 

<  But  tell  nie»  yon,  who  dand  despise 

Such  vulgar  maximsi  who  fimn  era 

Which  well  might  grace  the  loveuest  ftir. 

Turned  not  because  bright  aense  bMnned  there ; 

<*  Tell  roe,  through  all  thMO  thirteen  years, 

I'hrou^h  varying  soenes  of  hopes  and  fears* 

Could  Ignorance  more  faithful  prove  ? 

Could  folly's  self  more  warmly  love  i 

Then  long  mav  this  auspicious  mom. 

At  each  still  happier  yearns  return. 

Tell,  what  thy  sweet  experience  shews. 

That  head  and  heart  are  friends,  not  foes.' 

The  cleverest  poem  in  the  collection,  unquestionably*  is  the 

Epistle'to  Earl  Harcourt  by  F  *  *  on  his  wishing  her  to 

'  spell  her  name  of  Catherine  with  a  K/    It  is  a  mere  jeu 

JCesprit,  but  its  sportiveness,  ingenuity,  and  easy  versification* 

tt   distinguish  it  as  the  trifling  of  a  very  accomplianed  mind.    It 

i|   is  much  too  lon^,  however,  to  extract.    An  ode  to  Memory  by 

i'    the  late  Lord  Glenbervie,  is  affecting  from  the  circumstances 

i   connected  with  it.    It  appears  to  hav^  been  written  some  years 

i^   before  the  death  of  his  lady ;  and  in  an  additional  vene*  aated 

I*    1817,  his  Lordship  adverts  to  his  loss  after '  long  years  of  bliss/ 

i    Only  two  years  after,  his  only  son,  the  Hon.  Fred.  Douglas* 

t   just  rising  into  eminence  as  a  senator*  and  but  recently  mar* 

\    ried,  was  suddenly  cut  off  in  the  prime   of  life*    Bnef  but 

I    touching  is  the  record  of  parental  gnef  in  ihe  foUowing  added 

stanza,  aated  1819. 

'  Ah  1  no :  for  me  no  balm  hast  thou* 
A  toidaaedt  ehiUlets  father  now ! 

And  grief  my  earthly— endless  doom 
Yet  hope  still  hves  beyond  the  grave : 
God  surely  tries  us  but  to  save  I 

They  beckon  me  ^— I  come  I  I  come/ 

The  following  poem  is  anonymous.  Our  poetical  readers 
will  not  think  that  it  stands  in  need  of  the  recommendation  of 
any  name. 

<  Friends !  when  I  die*  prepare  my  welcome  grave 
Where  the  eternal  ocean  rolls  his  wave. 
Rough  though  the  blast*  still  let  hb  free  bom  breese» 
Which  freshness  wafts  to  earth  from  endless  seas* 
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Sigh  o*er  my  Bleq>,  and  let  hii  glancing  may 
Weep  tear-arops  sparkling  with  a  heavenly  m. 
A  constant  mourner  then  shall  watch  my  tomOy 
And  nature  deepen  while  it  soothes  the  gloom. 

<  O  let  that  element  whose  voice  had  power 
To  cheer  my  darkest,  soothe  m^  loneliest  hour. 
Which  through  my  life  my  spint  loved  so  wellf 
Still  o'er  my  grave  its  tale  of  glory  tell  I 
The  generous  oceani  whose  proud  waters  bear 
The  spoil  and  produce  they  disdain  to  wear ; 
Whose  wave  claims  kindred  with  the  azure  dcy. 
From  whom  reflected  stars  beam  eloriously ; 
Emblem  of  God,  undianging,  infinite. 
Awful  alike  in  loveliness  and  might ; 
Rolls  still  untiring  like  the  tide  of  time. 
Binds  man  to  man,  and  mingles  clime  with  dime. 
And  as  the  sun,  which,  from  each  lake  and  stream 
Thro'  all  the  world,  where'er  their  waters  gleam^ 
Collects  the  cloud  his  heavenly  ray  conceSs, 
And  slakes  the  thirst  which  all  creation  feel^ 
So  ocean  gathers  tribute  from  each  shore. 
To  bid  each  climate  know  its  want  no  more. 

*  Exiled  on  earth*  a  fettered  prisoner  here. 

Barred  from  all  treasures  which  my  heart  holds  deart 

The  kindred  soul,  the  fame  my  youth  desired. 

Whilst  hope  hath  fled,  which  once  each  vision  fired  ; 

Dead  to  all  iov,  still  on  my  fimcy  glow 

Dreams  of  delight  which  heaven-ward  thoughts  beitov; 

Not  then  in  death  shall  I  unconscious  be 

Of  that  whose  whispers  are  eternity/ 

We  can  make  room  for  only  two  more  poems.  The  follow* 
ing  song  is  worthy  at  least  of  all  the  space  it  will  occiqiy.  It 
has  annexed  to  it  the  name  of  John  Richardson,  Esq. :  it  would 
not  have  disgraced  Bums. 

• 

'  Yes,  thou  may'st  walk  in  silk  attire. 

If  thou'lt  consent  to  be  his  bride. 
Whose  wealth  can  satiate  each  desire 

That  ministers  to  pride. 

*  If  thou'lt  forswear  thy  plighted  love, 

And  leave  his  aching  heart  to  break. 
With  whom,  in  Teviot's  evening  grove. 
Thou  vow'dst  life's  lot  to  take. 

*  To  whom  thy  stainless,  youthful  heart 
Pledged  its  aflection's  earliest  glow» 

And  bade  thy  faltering  lips  impart 
Bliss  he  no  more  can  know. 
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^  When  life  to  thees  as  then  to  him, 

Be«uMd  ui  its  ftMhetl,  lorriittt  hua; 
In  rapture's  ciipi  Wfe  to  tJbe  brim 

Roae  brighl^---biit  how  «iitrtte  1 

■  *  Ncy,  diqrtthefneiifflyhuidliconi; 

Thy  kMre  was  tufne— 411  iie*er  take  leas. 
If  changed  affin^tloo  can^  be  borne^ 
Tbei^'s  refuge  from  diatveaa* 

*  The  damask  ootfch,  the  fretted  roof 

May  soothe  thj  rest,  majr  please  thine  eye : 
A  lowlier  doom,  a  ruder  wpof^ 
He  s^ks,  who  seeks  to  die*' 

There  are  two  poema  by  H.  Oally  Knight,  Esq.  both  of  great 
lerit.  The  '  l^ortrait*  is  almotft  wontiij  of  bcfine  bung  up  to 
Drrespond  with  Cowper's  lines  on  hia  Mother^s  Picture.  The 
ther  poem,  which  we  have  reserved  fur  our  concluding,  extract, 
lall  spdak'  for  itself. 

De  la  CHARITl^  pourles  PADVRES  FRISONNIERS^  DIEPPE. 

*  Yes,  'tis  a  year  since  last  that  plaiiitive  cry, 

**  Pity  the  prisoners,*'  touched  my  wandering  ear' : 
And  now  again  their  hat  is  lowered  from  high. 

And  the  same  famished,  sharpened  features  peer 
Through  the  stem  bars.^«-Can  the  revolving  year, 
With  its  rich  interchange  of  joys,  have  brought 
Health  to  my  body,  trannport  to  my  thougbtt 

Whilst  man  hath  left  his  fellow-creatures  here  ? 

*  France !  I  have  trod  thy  vine*clad  hills,  and  eyed 
Milan's  cathedral,  the  blue  Glacier*8  wall,  i 

Como's  fair  lake  in  all  its  summer's  pride. 
Baronial  Heidelberg,  Sdmffhaosen^s  fally— 
Till,  lost  in  ecstaiqr,  my  spirit  flew 
Forth  with  the  breexe,  exulting  o'er  the  view ; 
And,  as  that  breeze  along  a  bmik  of  flowers 

Gathers  their  odours,  with  a  silent  awe 
Incorporating  them  into  my  powers, 

I  mingfed  with  the  mighty  things  I  saw. 
Bold  forms,  sweet  tints,  soft  Nature's  whispered  tone^ 
And  made  the  feelings  of  the  Afps  my  own : 
Just  as  the  lake,  beneath  the  mountain's  brow. 
Reflects  the  charms  that  on  its  borders  glow. 
Receives  them  to.its  breast,  and  seems  to  blend 
Their  nature  in  its  own,  as  friend  to  friend. 
And  I  at  will  have  seen  and  mused  on  man. 
His  varied  character  and  social  plan,— 
The  prudent  Dutchman,  the  more  simple  Swiss, 
Till,  home  returning,  the  fkmiliar  kiss 

Of  hurtng  lips  received  me. 

k^ol.  XX.  N.S.  X 
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•  Out,  alas ! 
On  human  mercv !  Whilst  mj  hours  have  flown 

Lovely  as  sunbeams  through  the  prism  glaas« 
Your  bondaged  months  have  dragged  their  wa^gbt  alooe» 
Poor  barr'd  and  pittanced  thralls !    To  jou  the  HUiie» 
How  bright  the  oay^  or  rich  the  harvest  came  ! 
Oh,  how  can  guilty  souls  presume  to  meet 
Him  who  redeemed  them,  on  his  judgment  8eat» 
Who  taught  them  but  one  daily  prater  to  Hearem 
**  As  we  forgive,  so  may  we  be  forfl|iveQ  I" 
Bankrupts  and  beggars !  how  can  Uiey  forget 
The  retribution  of  his  awful  threat. 
On  6erce  exactors  of  a  fellow-servant's  debt  ? 
Away  I  no  kneeling  mockery  to  your  Lord } 

Wnen  ye  but  asked  him,  he  forgave  you  all ; 
£*en  you  whose  patience  will  not  once  albrd 

A  doit's  forbearance  at  a  brother's  call. 
Yourselves  have  judged  yourselves,  and  wrath  defied. 
By  every  drop  of  comfort  you  denied ; 
And  heaped  consuming  horrors  on  your  head. 
In  every  tear  your  withering  victims  shed ; 
Those  tears  which  baffled  avarice  can  spurn. 
Then,  reckless,  to  life's  breathing  woria  return 
To  feast  with  Pharisees,  the  sunbeam  share. 
Weep  o'er  a  play,  nor  tremble  at  a  prayer. 
Grasping  the  pound  of  flesh  revenge  makes  dear. 
Age  after  age,  man  pens  his  equal  here. 
He  owed  you  monies ;  therefore,  whilst  the  blood 
V  Boils  at  his  heart,  and  children  cry  for  food,— 

y         Whilst  strong  his  energies,  erect  his  form. 
His  feeling  fresh  about  him, — like  a  storm. 
You,  the  rich  tyrant,  fastened  on  your  prey. 
Carried  him  from  his  plundered  home  away. 
And  to  this  living  sepulchre  consigned 
A  fading  body  and  a  writhing  mind ; 
Here  left  in  hateful  solitude  to  die 
By  the  slow  poison  of  much  misery. 

'  Pity  the  prisoners !    Yes,  though  thrown  aside. 

Like  serpents  that  dared  cross  the  path  of  pride. 

And  darken,  with  your  wretched  looks,  the  day 

Of  purse-swol'n  neighbours,  whom  want  coula  not  pay; 

Ana  though  ve  lose,  withdrawn  from  public  sight. 

The  throng'd  world's  sympathy,  your  numble  right. 

Yet  do  your  cruel  sorrows  justice  find 

Among  the  human  portion  of  mankind,— 

The  glorious  few  who,  true  to  virtue's  cause. 

Would  mend  their  country's  by  religion's  laws ; 

They  who  have  made  the  better  part  their  choice. 

And  pass'd  protected  thro'  life's  furnace  flapiie. 
Nor  need,  like  mc,  the  sufferer's  pleading  voice. 

To  wake  their  nature  to  a  scubc  of  shame ; 
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Who,  amidtt  Athioa's  Uiot  and  pletture's  lure* 

Have  fought  the  thmnUen  battles  of  the  poor ; 

Wrooch'd  from  the  worldly  hand  ita  iron  rod. 

And  best  have  •enr'd,  by  most  resembling  God. 

Whilst  me,  jet  loitering  on  a  foreign  strimd, 

Lifeli  labyrinth  thread  deceives,  and  seems  bot  sand. 

Which  from  xsvf  feeble  fingers  slips  away,* 

Like  the  ddusion  of  a  vacant  dream. 

Or  mountain  music  of  some  shallow  stream. 

That,  pleased  in  listening  its  own  worthless  sbmid, 

Coob  no  parched  lip,  revives  no  thirsty  grooud. 

In  those  brief  hours  of  light  which  yet  remain. 

If  yet,  oh,  teach  me  not  to  live  in  vain  ! 

Teach  me,  Great  Master  I  to  redeem  the  time. 

And  heavenward  teach  mv  sacred  thoughts  to  climb. 

Then  shall  I,  from  sin's  slavish  thraldom  free. 

Love  all  thy  Goq^  loves,  and  humbly  honour  Thee.' 

These  lines  ask  for  no  encomium :  they  go  direct  to  the 
heart  In  taking  leave  of  this  brilliant  anthology,  we  cannot 
avoid  noticing  that,  although  it  has  received  conlnbotiOns  from 
acme  of  the  most  eminent  poets  in  this  golden  ag6  of  our 
poetical  literature — for  what  former  age  could  piaiallei  the 
nplendid  constellation  formed  by  Scott,  Byron,  Wordswortb, 
oouthey,  Crabbe,  Campbell,  Rogers,  Montgomery,  not  to  name 
our  Junior  apiimex? — yet,  the  most  beautitul  poems  Iq  the  col- 
lection, decidedly,  are  firom  the  pens  either  of  femalea,  or  of 
scarcely  known  or  anonymous  wnters.  How  much  d^ightfisl 
poetry  roust  there  be,  judging  from  what  is  thus  a€olblentaII|r 
Drought  to  light,  that  is  continually  springing  up  and  j^rishiijg 
in  the  auiet  jglades  and  nooks  of  domestic  pnvacv — hdbrt-bloa» 
soms,  that  vie  in  beautv  with  the  most  carefully  tn&ed  and 
cultured  productions  of  art,  but  which  aim  at  nothing  higher 
than  catching  the  smile  or  the  tear  of  affection,  or  perhaps  at 
being  gathered  and  worn  for  an  hour.  Such  works  as  these 
shew,  more  than  any  half  dozen  splendid  chef  d^camres,  tile 
character  and  spirit  of  the  age.  It  is  peculiarly  mtifying  to 
find  a  taste  for  elegant  literature  and  a  susceptibility  or  the 
chaste  and  quiet  pleasures  of  tiie  home  circle,  prevailing 
among  the  higher  classes, — to  catch  glimpses  and  openings 
into  the  habitations  of  our  gentry  and  titled  ones,  which  tell  us 
that  all  is  not  heartiess  and  sterile  within  the  withering  zone  of 
fashion.  The  volume  before  us  is  not  more  creditable  to  the 
age  on  account  of  the  talent  displayed  by  the  several  writers. 


here  appears  to  have  been  a  line  dropped 
would  complete  the  couplet.— R. 
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than  on  account  of  the  moral  purity  and  eorrectnen  ct  senti' 
ment  by  which  it  is  charactenzed ;  divcatdd  of  whid^poetoy 
is  but  a  scentless  weed«  which  may  be  admire^"  ftld|il0  tor  its 

brilliant  hues,  but  no  one  takes  it  to  his  bosom. 


Art.  VI.  Four  Treatises  on  the  following  Sufajeott:  L  MMtaif  of 
Redemption.  IL  Praver  of  Motet.  III.  DodriBaaMDa^of 
Self-examiiiaftian.  IV.  On  the  Faith  of  the  GoapeL  By  J.  A. 
Haldane.    9teta.  pp.  viii,  136.    Price  fit.     Laiidas.  &MB. 

npHE  third  of  these  Treatises  was  origioally  pi^bliahed  ia 
^  1806,  and  a  new  edition  has  long  been  called  fiof^ ,  It  it  a 
very  plain,  practical,  and  useful  trac^  well  adapted:  both  to 
promote  ana  to  direct  the  Scriptural  diachaiva  of  tke  dvtj 
which  it  iUustratea.  Both  in  this  and  the  folTowiag  4teatite» 
Mr*  Haldane  insists  on  that  view  of  faith  which  haa  ftqhte- 
quently  been  so  eloquently  expounded  and  vindicated  hjUf* 
Erskine ;  and  he  shews  now  any  other  view  of  faith  layt  at 
open  to  self-deception. 

*  When,  iastetd  of  bein^  enj^aged  in  oontoaiplaUng  the  tr«Ahav 
quads  are  oceopied  in  coaaidermg  the  manner  of  oar  halieiiag^  M 
^re  laid  under  very  strong  temptationt  to  pertuada  ouratlvoK  dH^taaE 
fiuth  pottetiet  all  the  qualities  of  saving  faiths  and  haaoa  la  difv 
our  consolation.  The  Scriptures  shew  ut  a  more  escdient  im/* 
They  do  not  entangle  ua  in  the  mazes  of  metaphytiod  diatincKiflit. 
They  address  the  common  sense  of  mankind ;  teacii  ut  what  waim 
tit  believe,  and  describe  the  effects  which  the  belief  oP  the  thtfh 
loast  necettarily  produce.  Thus,  our  minds  are  conitantly  dlraciaA 
towards  die  testimony  of  Grod ;  and  a  far  more  uaeqaivooal  fast  b 
given  ut,  by  whieh  we  may  prove  whether  we  believe  die  OotpaL' 

Mr.  Haldane  very  justly  remarks,  that  the  true  end  of  aelf- 
examination  is,  *  not  to  quiet  the  conscience,  to  baniah  daviab 
'  fisar,  or  to  remove  douots  and  apprehensions  of  our  being 
'  believers/  but,  '  to  prove  the  genuineness  of  the  peace  aai 
'  comfort  which  we  enjoy.*  The  practical  importanoe  of  Uiia 
distinction  is  very  CTeat,  and  it  rcNquires  to  be  alwaya  kept  ia 
view  in  enforcing  the  duty. 

Our  Author's  explanation  of  Psal.  zc.  3.  ''  Retan,  yo  «fail- 
*'  dren  of  men,*'  as  referring,  not  to  Gen.  iii.  19,  Irat  to  the 
Divine  promise  of  a  resurrection,  is  not  new*  The  tranahrina 
in  the  Psalter  favours  it :  "  Come  again,  ye  childrea  of  VBHtaJ' 
It  appears  to  us,  however,  inadmissible  for  the  reaaona  uridch 
Oalvin  assigns  for  rejecting  it.  '  Alii  aecua  iuterpigtaaater, 
'  quod  Deus  deducat  homines  usque  ad  intentiUQ»  ^^^qieia 
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'  reflurrecUone  inBtauret.    Sed  ftrgiitia  hsBc  proonl  qnmita  est, 
^  nee  quadrat  oontextu/ 

The  view  of  the  mystery  of  Redemption  given  in  the  foUow<» 
ing  passage,  is  highly  striking  and  scriptural. 

*  Another  ^reat  end  of  this  astonLihing  act  of  condescension  was, 
thst  a  stop  might  be  put  to  the  progress  of  sin.  It  results  from  the 
character  of  God,  that  all  his  works  were  orighla!^]r  good.  Sin,  how- 
ever, entered  the  universe ;  bat  it  did  not  origmate  with  man.  It 
had  gained  admission  previous  to  his  creation ;  it  had  proved  the  ruin 
of  multitudes  of  the  rebel  angels,  and  by  their  prinoo  it  was  Intro- 
duced into  thw  world.  How  awful  are  the  efacts  of  sin  1  How 
does  it  bluid  the  minds  of  those  who  are  caught  in  its  toilsl  The 
angels  who  ezcd  in  streoffth,  who  stood  in  lh6  presence  of  God, 

Kumed  to  rebel ;  and  althoii^  they  imnediaiely  began  to  reap  the 
;  of  their  wickedness,  yet»  impelled  by  pride  and  alienation  irom 
God,  they  persisted  in  the  desperate  warrare }  attempted  to  thwart 
die  schemes  of  Aeir  Creator,  and  to  tarnish  his  glory  by  the  ruin  oC 


• *  Why  sin  was  at  first  permitted,  we  cannot  teR.    It 

was  not  owing  to  want  of  power,  or  wisdom,  or  goodness  in  the  Cre*- 
Cor ;  but  it  maide  its  appearance^  it  extended  its  influence  to  this  world ; 
and  we  learn  iVom  Scripture,  that  one  grand  end  whidi  God  had  in 
view  in  dwelling  with  men  on  the  earth,  was  to  destroy  the  woiltt  off 
tbe  devil,  to  arrest  the  progress  of  sin,  and  finally  to  sweep  it  firooi 
tiha  fiice  ef  the  oniverse,  into  that  place  whence  it  shall  never  escape 
to  mar  the  beauty  of  creation,  and  shall  only  be  recollected,  to  enhanoo 
the  glory  ol'  God  and  the  felicity  of  all  his  obedient  and  intell^nt 
ereatores. 

*  llie  Scripture  informs  us,  that  this  world  was  created  by  and  for 
Jesus  Christ :  it  was  intended  as  a  theatre  on  which  his  glorv  shouM 
be  exhibited,  and  that  by  the  diurch  redeemed  with  his  bfood,  the 
manifold  wisdom  of  God  might  be  known  to  the  principalities  and 
powen  in  heavenly  places.'    pp.  25 — 7* 

It  is  unneceaaary  to  add  one  word  in  recomendation  of  auch 
a  work  aa  thia,  to  religious  readers.  Its  chei^neas  will  secure 
its  extensive  sale. 


ArtVIL  The  DiMcipUm praeHted  im  the  Chmrcku  4tf  Nnt  Ewgland  i 
centaining,  I.  A  Plattorm  ef  Church  IMscipline.  IL  The  Prin- 
ciples owned,  and  the  Endeavours  used  by  the  Churches  of  New 
EaghNid,  concerning  the  Chuivh  State  of  their  Poaieri^.  IIL 
Heads  of  Agreesaent  assented  to  by  the  United  Ministei%  for- 
aMriy  called  Jptnesbyterian  and  CeogvegationaL  ( Ffom  MsgnaKa 
Chcisti  Amerioaoa,  by  Cotton  Mather,  DJD.)  Idno.  ff^lSQ. 
9s.  Whitchurch.  1823- 


npHIS  is  an  interestingdocument,  and  deserved  to  be  leprinted, 
^   although  we  cannot  go  the  lengtli  of  regarding  this  Plat- 
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a  form  as  '  atandsrO,*  nor  do  we  on  many  points  a|[tae  with  it> 
There  is  much  debateable  matter  in  the  volume,  mto  whldh, 
however,  varions  coniideratioas  reatrain  va  from  ttatanqg.  Qh 
bint  in  the  Editor's  Pretace  merits  attention,  apart  from  agtf 
views  Uiat  may  be  held  respecting  baptisth  and  cburch-tn^ 
bersliip :  it  relates  to  the  dnty  which  lies  imot)  parents,  to  pepin 
their  diildren,  by  competent  inatnietion,  for  becoming  meniWn 
of  the  visible  Church.  The  '  indiscriminate  and  superficial 
'  kind  of  instruvtian  in  sabbath  schools,*  will  not.  he  remarU, 
supply  the  defect  of  parental  care  and  couatiel.  We  fear  tM| 
in  some  cases,  it  has  been  too  much  relied  upon  by  religion 
parents  whose  children  may  attend  such  schools.  '  It  is  mni 
■'to  l>e  lamented,'  remarks  Mr.  Hi^ns,  '  that  the  >gbo<  «U 
'  way  of  every  bead  of  a  family  employing  one  put'gf  dil 
'  sabbath  in  catechetical  exercises  ana  ezaminstioDt,  Hk  1MB 
'  to  BO  great  an  extent  abandoned.*  An  ereaing  ledton  k 
but  a  poor  and  inefficient  substitute  for  such  excsvnB^'ti 
either  tne  parent  or  the  child;  and  it  is  matter  for  regret,  ttttl 
where  there  is  no  afternoon  public  service,  the  Inteml  ■  iot 
so  employed.  We  are  persuaded  that  too  much  reliutcebiB 
general  placed  on  the  instrumentality  of  the  polfnt;  too  SMh 
on  the  routine  and  mechanism  of  the  school.  I^mMmV  H* 
Huniflter  nor  the  Sunday  School    teacher   can  •baofaa.flkl 

Earent,  or  supersede  his  watchful  efforts,  or  effect  Boeb  «ilhM< 
is  concurrence.  ;  '■  • 

The  ground  taken  by  the  New  England  divinet  inrefcwiJMKt 
Ae  '  church  state  of  posterity,' will  not,  weapprefaend.'bollite} 
in  unison  with  the  sentiments  even  of  Psedt^ptikti  iagitidC 
in  this  country.  We  must  not  be  anderatood  to  intittttt^W 
opinion  of  the  work  in  any  other  light  than  that  of  «■  tus- 
torical  document,  illustrative  of  the  nith  and.  practipo^of  Ae 
venerable  founders  of  the  American  Church,  It  u  ofaacnaMii 
Uiat  they  ex presslT  disclaimed  the  term  Independent,  aai^^ 
to  congregational  churches,  in  which  we  thiak  l^mf  1 
right. 


Art.  VIII.    NaTratht  of  the  Lift  md  TmeU  rf  flitfsaal  j 
Writun  by  Hnnsdf.  ISmo.  pp.  SOS.  Price  5s.  F-»-' ^ 

THE  Editor  of  this  instructive  and  interesting  n    .     _,   ,_ 
serves  the  thanks  of  the  public  for  having  onradlatf  j^ 
reluctance  of  the  worthy  Author  to  consent  to  ita  a-" — -""'■ 
in  print,  and  for  conducting  it  through  the  preH  j  t 
memoir  is  anonymous,  he  ought  to  have  given  hia  o 
There  can  be  no  doubt,  however,  of  its  Imng  bot^  a.| 
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• 

nBrrative  and  a  true  story ;  for  it  presents  such  a  view  of  a 
.'soldier's  life*  as  could  never  have  been  supplied  by  fieuicy. 

We  have  advocated,  in  a  preceding  article,  the  claims  of 
music';  but  this  little  volume  holds  up  to  those  whom  it  may 
concern,  the  dangers  of  music.  All  our  worthy  seijeant^ 
.  wanderings  and  sufierinffs  sprang  from  his  unfortunate  musical 
propensity.  Little  did  ne  think,  when  he  was  laying  out  die 
few  half-pence  which  had  been  given  him,  in  the  purchase  of 
an  old  fiie,  that  that  instrument  was  to  have  such  an  influence 
in  determining  his  future  life, — that  he  should  be  led  by  the 

Sir  so  many  Uiousands  of  miles,  and  undergo,  as  the  efiect  of 
nsic,  such  wondrous  transformation.  Strange  as  mav  sound 
jtbe  expression,  too  many  have  found  it  true  in  fact,  that  fifes 
mnd  flutes  and  fiddles  are  edffe-tools  to  meddle  with ;  that 
music  is,  like  many  other  useful  things,  a  good  servant,  but  a 
Iwd  master, — an  innocent  playmate,  .but  a  dangerous  mistress. 
Satan  well  knows  the  power  of  music,  if  divines  do  not  ^  and 
be  will  not  fail  to  turn  it  to  his  advantage  if  he  can.  And 
where  the  propensity  exists,  it  is  in  vain  to  think  of  its  being 
checked  by  withholding  the  means  of  indulging  it. 

<  This  was  not  the  first  time,'  wm  Serjeant  B.,  *  that  I  shewed 
my  attachment  to  music;  for  when  I  lived  at  Damick  with  my  ffrand- 
fiuber,  there  was  a  weaver  in  the  town,  who  was  famous,  far  and  near, 
as  a  whistler,  and  he  used  to  gratify  ray  musical  desire  by  whistling  a 
tune  to  me,  till  I  hsd  got  it  correct,  and  then  gave  me  another,  and 
00  on*  But  I  was  then  little  aware  what  this  was  to  lead  to;,  for  I 
afterwards  got  enough  of  music,  as  you  shall  see  in  the  sequel  of  this 
book.  But  it  may  be  seen  from  this  earlv  propensity 'in  me,  that 
^  even  a  child  may  be  known  by  his  doings.''  ' 

We  have  no  doubt  that  the  charms  of  the  fife  were  etihanced 
to  him,  by  its  coming  nearest  to  the  human  whistle,  which,  in 
apite  of  ail  that  may  be  said  against  its  vulgarity,  is  not  wholly 
to  be  despised.  The  ploughman's  whistle  is  as  natural  an  ac- 
companiment as  the  cobbler's  song ;  mingling  with  other  rural 
sounds,  it  harmonizes  with  the  scene.  Ana  when  heard  pro- 
ceeding from  the  loom,  instead  of  from  the  road-side,  it  still 
sounds  cheerfully ;  and  is  immeasureably  to  be  preferred  to  a 
vile  song,  or  worse  conversation,  which  the  whistler  is  com- 
pelled to  abstain  from.  Nay,  ill  adapted  as  this  poor  maa'a 
mnsic  is  to  sacred  airs,  we  have  known  a  psalm  tune  whistlijd 
with  a  sort  of  godly  merriment,  that  has  served  perhaps  to  call 
up  good  ideas  in  the  minds  of  the  hearers.  But  we  have  no 
dquDt  that  the  Damick  weaver  was  a  whistler  of  martial 
ouisic,  and  that  suggested  the  choice  of  a  fife  i  and  hence 
spring  all  the  mischief. 
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At  the  age  of  fourteen,  young  fi.  went  to  Damick.  tola 
the  trade  of  a  weaver ;  but  die  great  ^dearth  of  1789~1S 
coming  on,  he  could  earn  bat  fovrtaen  peace  a  daj,  Uf  i 
which  went  to  his  master.  On  this  miserable  pittaace  hs  m 
trired  to  subsist.  '  It  would  be  tedious  aad  trifliBg/  heafi 
*  to  tell  how  I  managed  to  make  up  my  braakiaat*  diniNr.  ji 
'  8upi>er.'  It  was  by  honest  means,  nowever^  nnlaas 
a  turnip  or  two  in  the  fields  by  pight,  must  be  conuden 
exception.  Yet,  it  must  puzu^  any  but  a  Scotchmaa.  tki  i 
growmg  lad  could  by  any  means  make  three  meals  a  dsf  fli 
of  6d. — for  the  odd  pence  were  all  the  provisioa  for  the  SnAa 
He  tells  us,  indeed,  that  for  months  together,  he  neTer  cm 
say,  his  hunger  was  once  satisfied ;  but  that,  so  far  as  htia 
judge,  he  never  knew  so  much  of  what  contentment  was  is  d 
his  life. 

*  NotwithitandiDg  my  very  strwtened  circuinstancei,  liMals^i 
and  means,  upon  the  winter  Sabbath  eventnga,  to  epaie  a  hdSfm 
for  a  candle,  that  I  might  be  able  to  read  Mr.  Boetoa^  iwUl 
State,  to  which  I  had  taken  a  great  liking.  I  delighted  paitisBtab 
to  read  and  meditate  on  the  Ftmrik  State,  where  the  heppisia  ■ 
saints  in  a  future  world  is  described;  and  the  r¥prfia«on,  "Aiv 
shall  hunger  no  more,**  had  in  it  an  empbaas  (though  I  ftar  wm^ 
what  of  a  carnal  kind)  that  put  more  joy  in  ny  heart    '  ^^ 

men  can  have  when  their  corn  and  wine  are  faicreeaed.* 


When,  some  time  after,  his  services  as  a  fifer  to  a 
of  volonteers  one  afternoon  in  the  week,  broiwlit  hin' 
additional  eighteen  pence,  he  thought  himeelr  '  aade  Mi» 
'  a  eentleman.*  In  tne  year  1802,  he  went  in  tearch  of  won  to 
Peebles,  his  native  place;  and  here,  his  new  master  befa{ 
Serjeant  major  of  the  volunteers,  he  was  persuaded  to  joia  the 
corps  as  fifer.    Soon  after,  the  army  or  reserve 


and  our  musician  finding  himself  obliged  either  to  pay  bmbr 
to  insure  himself  against  being  drawn*  or  to  mil  the  risk  si 


going  for  nothing,  resolved  on  taking  the  bounty.     Hb 
as  a  fifer  were  gladly  accepted  by  the  fife-niaior  9i  the  le- 
giment,  which  shortly  received  a  route  for  Irelaad. 
on  the  plains  of  Kildare,  he  first  tasted  of  the  inconi 
pf  a  soldier's  life.    In  a  few  months,  the  regiment 
moved. to  Dublin,  to  the  great  delight  of  our  hero«  who^  ■ 
diately  on  his  arrival,  sought  out  a  teacher  of  musics  of 
he  took  lessons  on  the  violin  and  clarionet,  for  Imlf  a 
a  month. 

<  But  having'  (he  adds)  '  already  acquired  considerable 
on  the  German  flute,  I  was  encouraged  myself  to  ^ba  inau 
tliat  instrument  \  and  the  money  I  received  in  thiswqry 
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to  defirty  tbe  expense  of  my  o«rn  teecher,  and  of  bujing  iiitlrunienU(» 
.  nutic,  ic   Here  I  breathed  my  natlTe  atr,  I  may  say ;  Tor  what  with 
'  ffcgimental  practice,  teacU^  my  pupils,  attenmng  my  own  instnic- 
^  mis,  writiog  my  own  musli^  Ac.,  I  certainly  had  enough  of  it;  jret 
t  hardly  could  I  say  I  was  satiated.    Even  in  the  night  the  music  was 
,  Wsing  before  me  in  reiriew ;  and  when  I  did  not  perfectly  compre- 
i  Mod  my  master's  iMons  during  tki  da^ 9  they  were  sure  to  be  cleared 
I  Mr  to  me  when  I  awoke  during  tke  night.    There  was  no  time  here 
libwed  ibr  the  service  of  God ;  so^eomethin^  of  more  importance, 
M  I  thought,  en^rosMd  my  mind.    But  I  little  thought  that  this 
dHMTse  was  preparing  me  apace  for  idling  a  Tictim  before  a  tempta- 
tion which  was  not  far  distant.    It  may  seem  strange  to  my  readers, 
that  I,  who  seemed  to  ehew  so  much  piety  during  my  apprenticeship, 
tnd  for  some  time  afterwards,  should  now  live  so  careless  a  life ;  but 
I  had  my  lashes  of  conscience  sometimes,  I  assure  you,  and  endea* 
voived  to  hush  its  daroours  by  saying.  I  had  no  opportunity  in  a  bar* 
9«ck-room  for  prayer,  rtiding  my  Bible,  or  serious  reflection ;  and  I 
tried  to  believe  that  Qod  would  take  this  for  an  excuse,  particularly 
m  I  promised  to  become  a  good  Christian,  when  the  Lord  should  ^ 
deliver  roe  from  this  confiisioD.    Truly  the  heart  is  deceitful  and  des* 
Deratelj  wicked.     The  truth  is«  my  mind  was  constantly  going  after 
lis  vanities ;  1  found  pleasure  in  nothing  but  music  and  mu^^icians.' 

The  temptation  referred  to,  was  the  offer  of  the  post  of  &fe- 
major  to  the  2nd  Battalion  of  the  Scots  Royals,  with  the  rank 
of  Seijeant.  His  chief  objection  was,  the  wickedness  of  the 
anny ;  but,  after  8ome  conflict  of  feeling,  he  got  over  his 
scruples,  and  took  the  bounty.  lu  1807,  the  regiment  was 
4>rdered  to  India.  The  ship  m  which  our  Author  cniLaiked, 
beioff  ioaufficiently  supplied  with  water,  the  men  were,  during 
t^e  m&t  moulh  of  the  voyage,  kept  on  short  allowance ;  the 
consequence  was,  that  there  were  at  one  time  one  hundred  and 
thirty-two  men  on  the  doctor's  list ;  and  soon  afler  landing  at 
Prince  of  Wales*a  Island,  the  flux  luade  its  appearance.  Ser- 
jeant B.,  after  struggling  for  some  time  with  the  disorder,  wus 
obliged  to  go  to  the  nospital.  The  description  he  gives  of  his 
feelings  on  this  occasion,  is  very  forcible. 

<  When  I  entered  the  hospital,  and  looked  aroupd  me  to  view  the 
.  place,  and  saw  the  meagre  and  distressed  features  of  the  men  stretched 
vpon  the  beds,  and  many  of  the  cots  empty,  as  if  death  had  been 
robbing  the  place  of  its  inhabitants,  to  replenish  the  narrow  house 
j^ipointed  for  all  liviDgt-^somethins  awfully  solemn  stole  upon  my 
nind,  which  I  could  by  no  means  shake  off,  and  which  I  am  aitosether 
uaUe  to  describe.  I  had  not  remained  here  many  days  wlien  I 
thought  my  disorder  was  taking  a  turn  for  the  better ;  but  I  was  dc- 
ooived  in  this,  because  it  was  only  some  temporary  relief  I  was  re- 
cemng  from  the  medicine,  for  it  returned  upon  mc  worse  than  ever. 
Here  I  had  wearisome  nights  appointed  to  me,  for  in  that  season  I 

s  generally  worst.    The  ward  in  which  1  lay  was  very  lar^e,  and 
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had  a  truly  diaraal  appearanca  at  night,  being  lighted  bj  ftwoarital 
gliromering  lamps,  while  all  around  waa  aolemn  and  atilli  mwiA 
cries  and  groans  of  the  sufferers^  that  seemed  to  conteod  atast 
echoing  walls ;  and  night  afler  night  we  were  viaited  by  the  Of  i 
Terrors,  to  many,  I  am  afraid,  in  his  awfuleat  form.  There  VBRi 
less  than  six  of  his  darts  struck  the  neit  cot  to  that  oo  which  I  Iqb 
«  You  may  think  that  my  sute  in  these  circunDStancea  was  M 
deplorable,  and  vou  think  r^htly,  for  so  it  waa ;  but  I  have  aaC  M 
you  the  worst ;  ror  <'  the  spirit  of  a  man  may  austain  hia  b ' 
and  my  spirit  was  not  easily  subdued  by  affliction,  but  ^  a 
spirit  who  can  bear?"  and  **  The  arrows  of  tbe  Almightj  va 
within  me,  the  poison  thereof  drunk  up  my  apirita  ;"  for  CefC  Ih 
time  for  serious  reflection,  or  rather  here  it  was  fbroed 


Here  I  could  not  mix  with  jolly  companions  to  drive  away  w^ 

choly,  and  mv  favourite  music  could  give  me  no  relieC     Hera  w 

was  compelled  to  listen  to  the  voic«  of  oonacience ;  aad  ok  bi 

loudly  did  it  expostulate  with  me  about  the  anaweia  I  Ibrmeily  |p 

it  in  Ireland ;  namely,  I  had  no  opportunity  id  the   confii^aB  rf 

barrack-room  for  reading  my  Bible,  meditation,  or  prayer,  boC  A0 

would  become  a  good  Christian  when  I  was  out  of  the  amy.    Hi 

]  was  indeed  out  of  the  confusion  of  a  barrack*r«>om,  but  aat  m 

still  in  the  army,  but  far,  far  from  any  minister  of  Christ  to  gi*ci 

wholesome  counsel.    O  what  would  I  have  Kiven  for  the  uwmiwy 

a  godly  minister,  or  pious,   well-informed  Christian!  but,  alas  1* 

looked  upon  the  right  hand,  but  none  would  know  me  ;  refnge  M 

me,  no  man  cared  for  my  aouL''  Surely  the  Lord  frequently  aaisi 

the  prayers  of  his  people  by  **  terrible  thinga  in    rightcoaMtf 

Here,  "  in  tlie  multitude  of  my  thoughts  within  ine»"  I  oouMoi 

tain  little  hope  of  ever  coming  out  of  this  place  again,  ftr  ba 

setting  out  ot  the  army,  when  I  mi^ht  have  an  opportiinlty  of  mH 

God  ;  for  death  seemed  to  be  makmg  rapid  stnctea  towards  aa^ 

take  me  down  to  the  *'  bars  of  the  pit."    But  deatb  aeencd  nd 

a  relief  from  my  agonizing  trouble,  liad  it  not  b«en  that  1  ks 

that  '*  after  death  there  is  a  judsment."    And  bovr  was  mg  i 

to  appear  before  the  holy  and  just  Judge  of  the  eartb  i    Thb  aa 

question  I  could  not  answer.' 

He  lay  for  several  days  aiid  nights  in  this  state  of  agoiuD 
terror  and  despoudeucy,  till  at  length  those  words  of  Sa 
tare,  "  Call  upon  me  in  the  day  of  trouble ;  I  will  deliver  ll 
*'  and  thou  sbalt  glorify  me," — suddenly  suggested  tbensal 
to  his  luind ;  '  and  oh,  he  exclaims,  '  what  a  flood  of  ci 
«  fort  did  it  impart  to  my  helpless  soul!'  The  neztdsj 
young  man  >vho  had  sailed  in  the  same  ship,  and  waa  ate 
tlie  hospital,  came  and  sat  down  on  the  bed-aide,  and  eole 
into  cuiivcrsation  with  him.  On  the  Serjeant's  disclosing 
feelings  and  anxieties,  the  otlier,  who  proved  to  be  a  very  pi 
man,  talked  to  him  in  the  most  suitable  manner,  and  reaol 
some  puitions  of  the  Bible.    Thus,  says  our  Author, 
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^  kf  God^t  kiadnett  in  teodinff  me  thb  instructor.  I  was  put  into  the 
W9J  that  leads  to  everlasting  fife ;  and  my  mind  being  Ira  into  **  wis- 
dom's ways  which  are  pleasantness  and  peace,"  my  body  began 
gradually  to  recoTer.' 

Soon  after  he  had  sufficiently  recovered  to  leave  the  Hospi- 
tal»  he  was  ordered  to  Madras,  whence  they  were  marched 
for  Wallahjahbad.  Here,  in  little  more  than  a  year,  they 
'  formed  a  grave-yard  of  about  two  hundred  men,  women,  and 
'  children,'  out  of  a  regiment  something  more  than  a  diou- 
•and  strong.  Among  the  victims  was  an  intimate  friend» 
lirfiose  widow  Serjeant  B.  married.  It  is  not  a  little  remarkable, 
tliat  he  had  been  the  means  of  obtaining  permission  for  her  to 
accompany  her  husband  to  India.  To  the  attentions  of  this 
excellent  woman,  he  ascribes  the  preservation  of  his  life.  His 
^ventures  in  India  were  confined  to  marches  and  counter- 
mrches,  and  lying  in  barracks,  and  in  hospitals.  But  the 
climate  proved  more  &tal  than  the  severest  campaign,  and,  at 
lenglfch,  onr  Author's  state  of  health  rendered  it  necessary  that 
be  ahoald  be  invalided.  The  following  statement  is  given  of 
the  mortality  in  the  regiment. 

'Total  strength  of  his  Majesty's  1st  or  Rojral  Scots,  after  the 
grenadier  company  joined  in  Walbhjahbad,  lOOo.  Joined  at  difierent 
periods  since  the  regiment  came  to  Indii^  Ml.  Total,  1947  men* 
Out  of  which  number  have  died  and  been  invalidled,  unfit  for  furUier 
845. 


Out  of  eighty-two  women,  thirW-two  died,  besides  fifty-seven 
children,  makinga  total,  dead  and  invalided,  in  less  than  seven 
years,  of  934.  l*he  invalids  embarked  at  Madras  in  January 
1814.  Our  Author's  feelings  on  a^n  reaching  his  native 
country,  are  very  naturally  and  affectingly  described.  He  Tost 
no  time  in  repairing,  with  his  worthy  partner,  to  Peebles,  where 
Jie  tried  for  a  short  time  his  old  occupation  of  working  at 
the  loom ;  but  the  state  of  his  health  obliged  him  to  desist, 
and  he  eventually  removed  to  Edinburgh,  that  he  miebt  con- 
tribute to  the  comfort  of  his  old  parents,  who  were  still  living, 
•ad  happy  in  having  a  long  scattered  ISunily  gathered  around 
them  in  their  old  age. 

We  have  not  done  justice,  by  this  hastjr  sketch,  to  the  Au- 

tbor*s  memoir,  the  interest  of  which  mainly  consists  in  the 

mnple-hearted  manner  in  which  the  facts  are  narrated,  and  the 

Ulogn^phical  anecdotes  relating  to  his  comrades,  with  which  it 

.is  interspersed.    The  picture  which  he  draws  of  the  abandoned 

|ifo0igacy  and  in4>iety  of  the  regiment,  is  most  appalling ;  yet 

.asich,  there  ia  too  much  reason  to  fear,  would  be  found  the 

weraffe  charaoier  of  British  soldiers  in  IndiuL    '  It  is  diead- 

^  Y  2 
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'  ful !'  he  exclaims  in  one  place.  '  I  think,  were  there  no 
'  otlier  torments  in  hell  but  such  Bociety,  there  is  an  infinile 
'  cause  of  s^ratitude  to  tliat  compassionate  Saviour  who  Jim 
^  deiivcretl  his  people  from  it/  A  very  curious  circumstence 
occurred  in  the  outward  voyage.  The  Author,  speaknig  of 
the  shark,  savs  : 

*  It  is  remarkable  that  these  fish,  when  they  are  in  pursnit  of  iMr 
prey,  admit  their  young  io  the  same  manner  af  some  species  ef  tie 
serpent  do,  into  a  cavity  of  their  belly,  which  God,  in  bb  woedw*' 
working  providencCt  has  provided  for  their  reception.  In  |ROof 
hereof,  wlicn  we  were  going  to  India,  one  of  the  ssilon^  bavii^JNil 
his  shark-line  at  the  end  of  the  vessel,  which  is  generally  done  vjbas 
they  observe  this  fish  following,  he  hooked  a  very  krge  one,  sid 
hauled  it  into  the  ship,  by  a  tackle  from  the  end  of  the  nudn<jard; 
and  after  having  the  fish  fairly  on  board,  one  of  the  sailors  toeks 
large  hatchet,  with  which  he  cut  off  its  head ;  and,  tO  the  no  SOidl 
alarm  of  the  bare-footed  soldiers,  who  made  the  best  of  their  waj  sf 
in  all  directions,  out  sprung  no  less  than  eleven  young  sheriu, 
ling  and  gaping  about  the  deck,  to  the  great  danger  of  ell  ' 
toes  within  their  reach.     Some  of  these  young  ones  were  i 

long I  would  further  observe,  that  the  shark  does  not  ciie  hii 

teeth  much  trouble  in  chewing  his  food,  for  we  took  another  the  SMns 
day,  which  had  a  six-<pourid  piece  of  beef  in  his  belly*  not  in  tileleiHt 
macerated;  and  the  tally  or  the  ship's  mess  to  which  the  beef  be^ 
longed^  still  tied  to  it  with  a  string/ 

Does  not  tliis  anecdote  render  it  probable,  that  the  pronocC 
Jonah  \^as  received  into  this  '  cavity*  or  false  stonyach  ot  tbe 
sharks  ^hich  was  doubtless  the  'great  fish* prepared  to  swallow 
him? — Other  familiar  illustrations  of  Scripture  occur  in  tilt 
volume.    The  following  is  a  very  pleasing  specimen. 

*  Another  expression  which  puzzled  me  was  this :  ^*  Ko  man  SeeeJi 
a  piece  of  new  cloth  upon  an  old  garment,  else  the  new  pieee  thit 
filled  it  up,  taketh  atoa^from  the  old^  and  the  rent  is  fnaoe  wonsi* 
With  regard  to  this,  I  thought  I  had  seen  the  tailor,  when  I  was  vilk 
my  grandfather,  making  a  very  good  job  of  an  old  coat,  by 
it  with  new  cloth.  But  when  I  saw  the  thin  cotton  garments  of 
worn  to  a  cobweb,  I  was  then  satisfied  that  he  would  be  a 
srtist  indeed,  that  could  sew  a  piece  of  new  cotton  doA, 
fine,  to  a  spider's  web,  without  tearing  it  to  pieces. 

*  Once  more,  and  I  shall  have  done.  The  Apostle  sajo  In  As 
xiiith  of  1  Corinthians,  *'  Now  we  see  through  a  glass  daiUy^  bat 
then  face  to  face."  Now,  I  could  not  perceive  the  fitnesa  ef  thb 
figure,  as  people  use  a  glass,  or  glasses,  to  enable  them  to  see 
but  when  I  saw  the  glass  of  the  east,  (and  I  suppose  in  die 
and  age  of  the  apostle  it  was  similar,}  I  say,  wni^  I  saw  ,  ^ 
here,  made  of  paste  firom  rice-flourt  blown  and  fired,  my  dpiriUTwm 
entirely  chansed,  as  it  is  qohe  dim  and  full  of  white  scales  ^  aoiliL 
if  persoAs  look  through  It»  they  observe  objects  as  the  blind  man'dlC 
mentioned  in  the  gospel,  who,  when  liis  sight  was  only 

said,   *<  that  he  saw  men  like  trees  walking."  ' 
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•  •  «  ■ 

tX.  Scientia  BiUica  :  being  a  copious  Collection  of  parallel  Pas- 
peir,  printed  in  Words  at  Lengthy  for  the  Illustration  of  Uie  New 
stament.  The  Whole  so  arranged  as  to  illustrate  and  oonfirm  the 
ferent  Clauses  of  each  Verse :  together  with  the  Text  at  Large, 
Greek  and  English,  the  Various  Ueadings,  and  the  Clm>iiolog7w 
rt  I.  8vo.  pp.  112.  Price  Ss.  London.  1823. 

i  the  design  and  nature  of  this  publication  (which  hag  Just 
reached  us)  are  precisely  the  same  as  those  of  the  *'  rfew  ' 
jlf-interpreting  Testament/*  noticed  in  our  last  Number, 
ill  only  be  necessary  to  point  out  the  slight  variation  of 
exhibited  in  the  specimen  before  us,  and  me  comparative 
t  of  its  execution. 

.  the  **  Scientia  Biblica/'  the  '  introductory  arguments/ 
^nciliation  of  seemiing  contradictions/  and  '  various  trans- 
ions/  given  by  Mr.  Platts,  are  omitted.  The  text,  instead  of 
ing  on,  is  broken  into  verses,  and  the  parallel  passages  are 
posed;  an  inconvenient  method,  were  the  publication 
rned  to  be  used  as  a  common  Bible,  but  preferable  for  the 
ent's  purpose.  The  Greek  text  printed  from  Mill's  edition  of 
Textm  Receptus,  is  also  ^ven,  t0j?ether  with  the  Various 
dings.  The  Chronology  is  taken  nom  Dr.  Blaney. 
I  examining  the  parallels,  we  have  to  make  the  same  com- 
it  as  in  the  case  of  the  Self-interpreting  Testament,  that 
text  is  overloaded  with  fanciful,  or  remote,  and  useless 
trations,  which  swell  the  bulk  of  the  work  without  en- 
nn?  its  value,  and  distract  the  student  more  than  they  aid 
Ing^enuity  and  diligence  are  far  more  conspicuously  dis* 
ed,  £an  judgement  and  discretion,  in  this  compilation. 
ler  Matt.  u.  12.,  for  instance,  are  given  Exod.  i.  17.  Acta 
9.  V.29.  1  Cor.  iii.  19. — not  one  of  them  a  parallel  piAsaee. 
Platts,  with  more  propriety,  contents  himself  with 
rring  to  Matt.  i.  20,  and,  under  the  next  verse,  to  Job 
ii.  14 — 17.  In  the  Genealogy,  we  have  very  needlessly 
;>dttced,  the  detailed  account  of  the  birth  of  Phares  and 
ih,  and  all  the  preceding  circumstances,  as  recorded  in  the 
riiith  chapter  of  Genesis ;  and  part  of  the  same  history  ia 
icond  time  introduced  under,  the  19th  verse  of  the  same 
iter  of  the  Evangelist,  together  with  the  laws  respecting 
iterv  at  full  length.  The  other  names  in  the  Genealogy  are 
irally  '  illustrated '  in  the  same  manner,  by  which  means 
first  chapter  of  Matthew's  Gospel,  occupies  twenty-seven 
ely  printed  columns.  The  ■  simple  words,  *'  confessing 
leir  sins/'  in  Matt.  iii.  6.,\<traw  a|ter  them  the  following 
B :  Levit.  xvi.  21.  xxvi.  4CIC;NuinI).  t,  7.  Joah.  vii.  19.  Job 


ii.  37.  Psal.  xxxii.  5.  P^y»  xxviii.  i3.   Dan.  ^.  4.  Mark 
i.  Luke  i^v.  18—21.  Actai^xix.  18^3am.  v.  16.  and  1  John 
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i.  9.  No  notice  is  taken  of  any  one  of  these  '  panUeh'  bf  I: 
Platts;  and  we  think  him  in  the  right.  Anin:  imderK 
vi,  29.9  we  have  above  a  column  taken  up  with  1  Kings  z. 4-' 
2  Chron.  ix.  13—22, 25.  87.  There  u  no  end  to  m 
at  this  rate  of  proceedine ;  but  what  purpose  caa  it 
the  Biblical  student?  Amid  this  overwhelmiiMP n 
we  hardly  expected  to  be  able  to  detect  any  thuuf  like  «^ 
sions.    Yet,  with  no  consistencv  or  propriety,  arethe  fulliia^ 

(larallela  passed  over.  Under  Matt  vi.  9.  *•  Psal.  xevL  L  ■ 
aa.  Ixiii.  16.  Under  ver.  13.  *•  Jam.  i.  12,  See.  2  Gka 
xxxii.  31.  Under  ver.  16.  \  Matt.  zvii.  21.  Under  nr.  li«'' 
Luke  vii.  16.  These  texts  are  at  least  as  releTant  andaiia 
portant  as  nine  tenths  of  those  which  are  cited,  as  ear  min 
mayisatisfy  themselves  by  comparing  them;  and  they  dbi 
tliat  the  cqUection^  though  copious  to  a  fiault*  might  still  ht » 
larged  ;  that  the  selection  is  after  all  very  arbitraiy,  brafc* 
ducted  on  no  sound  principle. 

It  is  not  too  late  for  both  Editors  to  review  their  pbn.  1h 
irork  they  have  undertaken,  would  be  very  serTioeabb.2 
brought  within  a  rational  compass.  It  ought  not  to  sin  < 
being  a .  verbal  concordance  :  tnis  is  not  wanted.  The 
ciple  of  $elf 'interpretation  is  that  which  should  gOTem  the 
tion,  and  this  does  not  always  require  the  .citation  of 
passage  in  which  the  word  to  be  illustrated  may  poonr.  Bin 
similar  passages,  if  not  necessajy  for  the  purpose  of  ilbriBp 
tion,  only  incumber  the  notes.  The  rule  or  citing  tin.tsiliit 
length,  ought  not  to  be  adhered  to  in  all  casea.  ItcanaBtli 
aecessary  to  ficive  whole  paragraphs  from  the  hiatnrirsliimiiw 
of  the  Old  Testament.  A  mere  refereiM^e,  or  the  fnt  f* 
words  of  the  passage,  would  answer  the  student's  panosSiii 
many  instances,  <|uite  as  well.  We  do  not  see  the  use  or  cmf 
ihe  Greek  text,  smce  no  respect  is  paid  to  Qre^  psialhiliil 
and  Schmidt's  Concordance  supersedes  any  attempt  of  tht 
kind.  We  cannot  but  suspect  that  both  woika  are  got  if 
more  for  sale  than  for  use  :  otherwise,  the  pretenaion  woeliait 
so  far  outrun  tiie  performance,  and  die  bulk  of  the 
be  so  disproportionate  to  its  power. 
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mkmen  and  PvblUkert  nho  have  toorks  in  the  PreUf  wU  «Hjg:# 
^Oaductors  of  the  Eclectic  Review,  by  sending  imfinrmatum 
pud  J  of  the  subject^  extent »  and  probable  price  of  such  works  i 
tks^  may  depend  itpon  being  communicated  to  the  puUkf  tf  con* 
t  XBtth  its  plan. 


iiing  for  publication,  in  1  rol. 
e  Life  of  Howell  Harries,  £»q. 
'  of  the  Bttablishment  at  Tre- 
extracted  chiefly  from  bin  letien 
^en:  with  feuerai  ob»«rvatiuu» 
state  of  religion  in  the  priui'i- 
if  Wales  dunu;  the  principal 
the  last  century.  Ry  H.  Brig- 
Surgeon,  Honorary  Member  of 
k,  C.  Society,  dec.  The  proliu 
vork  will  be  devoted  to  the  sup- 
charity  scbooU  in  Wales. 
U.  Brigstocke  has  in  a  state*  of 
nesa,  Athaliah,  a  sacred  drama, 
ed  from  the  French  of  Racine, 
e  press,  tbe  entire  works  of  De- 
oes  and  JEscbines;  wiih  tbe 
next  selected  from  tbe  different 
I  which  have  been  published  of 
lole  or  part  of  tbeir  works  ^  a 
Bterpretation ;  tbe  Greek  Scholia; 
m  of  various  commentators  di- 
and  put  ouder  the  text;  the 
I  Readings  collated^  and  copious 

•  The  notes  of  Reiske  have  not 
Korporated,  but  are  printed  in  a 
MDt  pMrt  of  the  work.  ReJske's 
s  ■ev«r  iMseu  adopted  ;  but  it  has 
illatad  throughout  with  the  texu 
I,  and  the  variations  placed  im- 
ely  under  the   text  of  the  ne.w 

•  Taylor^  text  has  likewise  been 
I  in  all  thobe  oration*  in  which  it 
t  beeo  u«ed,  and  the  variations 
ij  placed. 

eootinuation  of  Mr.  Booth's 
ical  Dictionary  of  the  Rnglish 
ige  »  now  in  the  press,  and  the 

parts  will  be  published  succes- 
at  short  iiiteivals.    The  printing 

second  part  was  necessarily  de- 
br  the  purpose  of  calculating,  with 
egree  of  probability,  tbe  number 
ea  that  would  be  required. 
t\j  ready  fur  publicatioDy  Hone 
ita  Cravens,  or  the  Craven  Dia- 
cempliflad  in  two  dialogue**  be- 
Parmer  Giles  and  his  neighbour 
t ;  to  which  if  aaoexed  a  oopioui 


gfoisary  of  the  dialeet  of  Craven,  io  the 
We»t  Riding  of  Yorkshire. 
-  In  the  press,  a  Course  of  Leeturaa  U* 
lustrative  of  the  Pilgrim's  Progftis.  Bf 
D.  Warr,  Minister  of  the  Tabernacle, 
Haterfordwest.  The  generality  of  read* 
ers  are  not  aware  that  nuofa  of  Mm 
Pilgrim's  Progress  refers  to  tht  etvilaad 
ecclesiastical  history  of  the  timm  hi 
which  the  Author  lived,  which  it  will  be 
one  object  of  these  leeturei  to  illeilraiei 
8vo.  to  f  ubscribers,  6ai 

Prepwring  for  publicatioB,  a  critieal 
Analysis  of  the  Rev.  E.  Irving'!  Omw 
tion«  and  Arguments,  intenperted  «lt^ 
remarks  on  the  compoBtion  of  a  semoiif 
by  Philoiious. 

Tbe  fourth  edition  of  the  Her.  T.  H. 
Home*k  Introduction  to  the  Critieal  Stolljr 
and  knowledge  ef  the  Holy  SetipterH^ 
will  be  ready  for  delivery  early  io  Ovto^ 
ber,  in  4  Urge  vols.  8vo.  illustrated  with 
maps  and  numerous  fac-similes  of  BiWi^ 
cal  M8S.-*Poise8fors  of  fbrmer  editiew 
•may  have  (gratis)  an  additional  liii#. 
simile,  on  applying  lor  the  sane  throogh 
their  respective  booksellers. 

Preparing  fiur  pubBteation,  Ootlioea  of 
Midwifery,  developing  its  Priaelplea 
and  Practii-e  s  intended  at  a  te«t  hook 
for  students,  and  a  hook  of  reference  far 
junior  practitionera.  By  J.  T»  Com|oeit» 
M.D.  F.L.S.  Member  oft  tbe  Royal. Col- 
lege of  Pbysicians,  and  the  Medico 
Cbirurgical  Society  of  Loodoui  ho.  it^iU 
and  one  of  the  Lectnrers  on  Midwilery 
at  Su  Bartbokwicw'i  Hoepilal  — tbiffi 
edition,  enlarged  and  illnstraied  by  IS 
copper  plate  engravings. 

Mr.  Cottle  of  Bristol  will  shortly  pob* 
lisb,  Obsen-ations  on  the  Orestor  Caves, 
with  their  animal  contents  (dedicated  by 
permission,  to  Sir  Humphrey  Davy  )  In 
tbb  work  will  be  giviso,  engravingi  of 
the  Fossil  Remains  of  fourteen  different 
auiuials,  obuined,  by  Mr.  C,  from  these 
caves,  selecieil  from  between  two  and 
three  thousand  specimens  of  Jaws,  Tieth» 
and  Bones  in  his  posaetsion. 
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In  the  IM-CM, «  Second  Volume  of  Brief 
Memoin  of  Reaiark*ble  Children.  Col- 
lected by  a  Clergyman  of  the  Chnrcb  of 
Kngiand. 

In  the  pren,    Memoirs  of  the  late 


Captain   Jamet  Nealib     By   tltt  ler. 
George  Barclay,  of  Irfiocu 

In  the  preM,  a  New  Bditiim,  mmtk 
improved,  of  Mm  Bengof^a  llcaioin  if 
Mary,  Quaao  of  8eoia» 
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BIOGIAPUT. 

Memoir  of  John  Aikin,  M.D.  By 
Lncy  Aikin.  With  a  felectiuii  of  his 
nisoellaDeoua  pieces,  biovrapbical,  mo- 
ral, and  criiicaJ.  2  voJs.  SvUi  II.  4». 
.  Sketches  of  the  Lirfts  of  Corrrggio 
and  Parmegiano.  With  notices  of  their 
principal  works.  Small  8to.  10s.  6d. 

Me«oir»of  the  MaichioofMS  de  Boii- 
champa,  on  La  Vendue;  edited  by  the 
Comitess  of  Genlis.  Translated  from 
the  French.  l9mo.  5s. 

Memoires  de  Madame  la  Marqnisede 
Bonchamps,  sur  la  Vendee.  K^diyes, 
par  Madame  la  Comtesse  de  Genlis.  Re- 
printed from  the  Paris  Edition,  5s. 

uiSToar. 

.  A  Mnmoir  of  Central  India,  including 
Malwa  and  the  adjoining  provinces,  with 
ibe  history  and  copious  Slustraiions  ofthe 
past  and  present  condition  of  that  coun- 
try }  with  an  original  map,  tables  of  the 
ffvrrnueand  population,  a  geological  ro 
■port,  and  comprehensive  index.  By 
■Major  Gen.  Sir  John  Malcolm^  Q.C.B. 
K.L.S.  In  S  vols.  8vo.  11.  VZi. 

ronrar. 

The  Graces :  a  Classical  Allegory,  in- 
terspersed with  poetry,  and  illustrated 
4>y  explanatory  notes.  I'oget her  with  a 
poetical  fragment  entitled  Psyche  among 
the  Graces.  Translated  from  the  origi- 
«ial  German  of  Christopher  Martin  Wie- 
•land.  l9mo.  7s. 

Naiiboal  Songs  of  Scotland.  To  which 
is  added,  a  Useful  Glossary.  ISmo.  5».6d. 

Specimens  of  British  Poetry,  chiclly 
aelected  from  authors  of  high  celebrity. 


and  intertpenod  with  orifhnb.  By  Din- 
bet  h  ScQlU  8va  Iti. 

A  Collection  of  PooBS,  cliitly  maM- 
script,  and  from  living  AothoriB  Biild 
for  the  Benefit  of  a  FHflDd.  Bf  Josmi 
Bailfie.  8vo.  II.  Is. 

Dartmoor,  aad  (Bthor  FoMMb  If 
Joseph  CoUle.  Small  Snk  jf. 

roLiTicaA. 

Remarks  on  the  Bvtefori 
and  Rxchanges  of  Bengal^  iMi 
of  accounts  and  estimalH. '  Bj 
Pi-insep,  Ewq,  8fO.  5t.  6d. 

TasoLoor. 
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Strictures  od  ths  Plwaioaih  Mlas> 
mians.    By  Josepk  ColUa.  tio  %k4L 

A  Dissertation  oa  tha  Vatl  af 
in  which  the  literal  aoaaa  af  tki 
account  of  that  afVBt  ia 
vindicated.    By  Um  Rav.  Qaafyt 
M.A.  8ra  ]0«.  6d. 

Letters  on  theSUta-of 
Jiidia ;  in  which  tha  eoavataM  af 
Hindoos  is  consiilared  9M  laipiaariari 
Jo  which  li  added,  a  ViaJrstiaa af  i 
Hindoos,  Male  aad  PHMle^  ia  aaaae 
a  serere  attack  mada  apoi  kaikly' 
iUvereiid  •«•«*.  By  ito  MMk  J- 
Dubois,  Mittionary  In 
8ro.  7s. 

TBAVSU. 

Memorable  Days  in 
a  journal  of  a  toar  U>  the  U 
principally  ondertaiieD  to 
positive  evidence,  the 
bable  pr«ispectk   uf  BiitMi 
By  W.  Faux,  aa  Kagliih 
Us. 
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The    article  on   the  Abbe  Dubois^  Lelien,  will 

the  next  Number. 
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CLECTIC  REVIEW, 


For  OCTOBER,  1823. 


I.  Leiteri  on  the  State  of  ChristianUjf  in  India  i  io  which  the 
ovenioo  of  the  Hindoos  is  considerea  as  impracticable.  To 
lich  is  addedy  a  Viodication  of  the  Hindoos,  Male  and  FemaUt 
Answer  to  a  severe  Attack  made  upon  Both  by  the  Beferend 
»•••.  By  the  Abb^  J.  A.  Dubois,  Missionary  in  MTSore, 
ithor  of  the  Description  of  the  People  of  India.  Small  8vo. 
<.223.  Price  7s.  London.  1823. 

IE  Abb6  Dubois,  after  having  tried  his  method  of  con- 
terting  the  Hindoos,  the  method  of  the  Jesoits,  during  a 
xl  of  twenty-five  years,  without  anjr  success,  has  come  to 
conclusion,  first,  that  their  conversion  by  any  method  is 
^asiblOf — that  the  time  for  it  is,  in  fact,  gone  by ;  secondly, 
it  is  not  very  desirable,  for,  bating  a  few  enormities,  they 
not  worse  than  Europeans.  '  Disgusted  at  the  total  in- 
Utv  of  his  pursuits,  and  warned  by  his  grey  hair  that  it 
J  full  time  to  think  of  his  own  concerns,  he  has  returned 
Europe'— to  profit  by  the  credulity  and  eood-nature  of  the 
iah  public,  to  whom  he  pays  a  compliment  not  wholly 
iserved,  in  the  declaration, 

t  if  the  Hindoo  Brahmins  were  animated  by  a  spirit  of  prose- 
%  and  sent  to  Europe  missionaries  of  their  own  fiuth,  to  pro* 
ttf  Aeir  monstrous  religion,  and  make  converts  to  the  worship  of 
a  and  Vishnoo,  they  would  have  much  more  chance  of  success 
ig  certain,  classes  of  society,  than  we  have  to  make  among  them 
converts  to  the  faith  in  Christ.'  p.  136. 

lose  of  his  readers  who  may  have  in  recollection  the  apo- 
»  for  Hindooism,  put  forth  by  certain  British  Christians 
teen  fifteen  and  twenty  years  ago,  with  the  avowed  purpose 
pposine  the  dissemination  of  Christianity  in  India,  will 
V  to  vvnat  classes  of  society  the  Abba's  sly  sarcasm  is 
icable.-  And  indeed,  a  person  that  should  be  brought  to 
t  on  aU  points  with  our  Author,  must  be  more  than  half- 
OL.XX.N.S.  Z 
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way  converted  to  the  Hindoo  faith.  As  the  first  firaSbrof  t&r 
Aboe's  success  in  his  new  missionary  project,  he  has  obttined, 
if  not  a  proselyte,  a  worthy  coadjutor  in  the  Editor  of  the 
Alonthly  Magazine,  that  learned  refuter  of  Sir  Isaac  Kewton, 
who  is,  indeed,  a  sort  of  English  Brahmin.  M^at  may  fie  Ik 
success  with  the  Honourable  the  Court  of  Direelora.  lo  whoai 
his  book  is,  as  '  a  mark  of  his  gratitude,^  dedicated^  we 
presume  not  to  conjecture.  But  we  have  no  doubt  thit  hit 
efforts  to  promote  the  cause  of  Hindooism  in  this  coimtry,  will 
be  at  least  more  suceessAil  than  his  endeavours  to  pronole 
Christianity  in  the  Mysore,  and  that  he  will  obtain^  loo^  nnch 
higher  consideration  here,,  and  more  easy  credence,  than  he 
could  possibly  have  obtained  at  Calcutta.  He  has  doncwdl, 
as  regards  '  his  own  concerns,'  to  return  to  Europe. 

But  can  this  zealous  Vindicator  of  the  lilndec»  hm  lie 
identical  Abbe  J.  A.  Dubois,  whose  **  DescrmtioD  of'  the 
"  People  of  India,*^  published  in  1317,  exhibited  so  awfU  and 
disgusting  a  view  of  the  Hindoo  idotatiy  1  "Rii^  naturat  ^ 
tipn,  our  Author  anticipates  with  some  obvious  misgiving* 

*  If  you  object  to  me/  he  says  in  one  plaee,  *  thai  what  I  hsie 
staited  in  this  letter,  seems  to  be  in  several  poinis  oik  wrianca  ariCfiatfif 
/  haoe  stated  in  my  former  imtingSt  in  wiick  I  katm  noi  tSt  9$9eni 
Closes  expressed  so  favourable  an  opinion  on  the  Hindotm.  em  Id^et 
present^  I  will  answer,  that,  in  my  former  productions^  moefc  of  mj 
censures,  if  not  all,  are  directed,  firet,  against  the  BrahmiDa  or  ottv 

Sersoos  who,  like  them,  live  by  imposture,  and  the  whole  of  whoM 
0  not  form  a  twentieth  of  the  population  of  India.    SeoondByi 
censures  are  also  directed  against  the  enormities  of  Ao 


worship  prevailing  in  the  country,  to  which  it  has  at  dl  Ifaivfcesa 
impossible  for  me  to  reconcile  myselfl    However,  if  it  mam  hs  car 
power,  through  &ir  means,  to  take  off  from;  the  mligiiqo  ^  the 
couDt^  several  monstfosities,  which  are  tnihr  a  dugmct  la 
nature,  I  would  forgive  them  all  thai  is  only  axtmn|gfn%  i 
worship.*    p.  169. 

Never  was  a  truer  adage  thaa  that  liaxa  iieadL.  liMt  geoA 
memories.    This  shuffling  excuse  for  playing  A*  gi  ' 
will  avail  the  Abbe  little,  so  long  aa.  his  bulkjy  (|naitoii 
a  drug  in  the  nuirket,  to  fumiah  the  ready  maaiw 

tection.    That  volume  now  lies  before  us ;  we  ahsdl 

sion  to  make  U36  of  its  contents ;  and  thoogfaw  aftet  ptrMrrE 
these  Letters,,  we  can  place  no.  reliance  on  nie  AntiiOE^  iata- 
grity,  yet,  it  is  satisfactory  to  receive  the  indirect  conibiiMtfm 
of  his  previous  statements,  which  is  furnished  by  ttia^nAWOiUij 
attempt  on  his  own  part  to  invalidate  them.  Ina  ¥dliO«of  the 
larger  volume  may  be  considered  as  ui^diminishad  \  noc  faaua 
we  any  wish  to  retract  the  praise  bestowed  oa  the  lilfpiq 
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lalx>dr8  of  its  Author*  li  was  compiled  with  very  different 
viewSf  was  inritten  in  French,  and,  after  being  purchased  otk 
account  of  the  East  India  Company^  lay  for  a  considerable 
time  in  their  Ubtary,  accessible  only  '  to  the  curious/  till  the 
Directors  were  pleased  at  length  to  direct  its  being  translated 
and  puUished.  Such  a  work  cotken  to  us  with  every  external 
mark  of  credibility  and  honest  intention ;  which  cannot  be 
■aid  of  a  flippant  volume  got  up  for  the  London  public.  Yet, 
even  in  thir  TranKlator^s  pfefe^e  to  that  work^  it  was  deetned 
oecessaory  to  apologize  for  the  learned  Frenchman's  strange 
iaicOQsistencie». 

'  Atki  if  iih  zeal/  li  is  said,  '  may  at  any  time  betray  him,  in 
larguffieiR;  to  condasions  appat^ntty  a  little  at  variance,  iC  WouM 
have  been  fbund  but  an  ungrateful  service  to  interru]^  the  r^ad^ 
#i(h  notes  for  t!he  purpose  of  exposing^  smali  incongfuihes,  or  in  at* 
UMBpt^g  to  teconeiie  them/    JaverHsen^en§»  p.  viit. 

Ttie  same  fatality  has  followed  the  Author  in  inditing  the 
^Letters  before  m  :  they  abound  with  incongruities  not  less  pal- 
pable, "the  two  parts  into  which  the  volume  is  divided^  are* 
indeed,  marked  by  so  ^reat  a  difference  uf  tone  and  spirit,  that 
the  slightest  observation  is  sufficient  to  detect  the  influence 
under  which  the  '  Vindication'  has  been  drawn  up.  The  first 
i&ree  Letters  were  written  in  1S15  and  1816,  while  the  Author 
was  atf  yet  but  little  known,  and,  we  suspect,  before  be  bad 
determined  on  quitting  the  Peninsula.  The  remaining  Letters^ 
which  contain  the  attack  on  Mr.  Ward«  are  dated  1820,  L» 
and  are  addressed  to  a  major  and  a  captain  residing  n^  CalciUtU, 
w&o  have,  it  seems,  advised  the  Author  to  publisn  the  whole 
'  for  the  information  of  the  public'  This  poor  old  priest  has 
io  fact,  we  have  no  doubt,  been  spirited  ap  to  abuse  the  Bible 
Society  and  tbe  Seraropore  Missionaries,  by  some  of  those 
military  eentry,  the  Quickies  of  Calcutta,  who  are  mirch  more 
likely  to  oe  found  at  a  doorga  fes^t,  than  in  a  Christian  church 
of  any  kind, — to  whom  a  Baptist  missionanry  would  naturally 
enough  be  an  excellent  joke  over  their  mangoo  fish,  attd  mmlli- 
gatawnie>  and  tiffin,  or,  if  personally  encountered,  an  into* 
Arable  oon.  But  why  were  not  these  Letters  published  at 
Calcutta^?  Could  the  good  Abb6  be  in  want  of^  funds  or  of 
firiencb  in  Iildia  ?  How  comes  it  to  pass  that  he  bas'  waitod  tttl 
he  came  to  £og^d,  before  he  ventured  to  uttor  charges  againat 
persons  residing  in  l^engal,  the  truth  or  falsehood  of  whidi 
could  best  have  beenr  ascertained  on  the  spot  ?  And  how  is  it 
that  our  Missionary's  love  to  the  Hindoos  becojnes  so  mfuch 
mora  entl^usiastic  now  that  he  has  turned  his  back  upon  them 
ior  avd^t  TWe  seems  to  us  to  be  much  more  prudenoe  than 
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fairness  in  this  proceeding.  And  yet,  this  m  ■!  FiendflBB 
talks  of  the  '  independent,  candid,  and  im  b1  manner'  a 
which  he  has  treated  his  subject.     Nous  verroms* 

The  immediate  object  of  the  Abb6*s  personal  animadrenioH. 
(though  with  a  strange  affectation  of  delicacy  he  haa  notmM^ 
him.)  the  late  estimable  William  Ward,  haa  gone  to  reip  tk 
reward  of  his  labours,  where  his  works  will  follow  him.  lam^ 
his  mild  spirit  would  not,  we  are  persuaded,  hare  even  boi 
ru£9ed  by  the  uncourteous  and  unchristian  attack  of  hia  inti- 
gonist ;  and  from  such  a  quarter,  his  memory  can  have  notkaj 
to  fear.  It  is,  nevertheless,  due  to  his  character,  now  ttaftk 
can  no  longer  answer  for  himself,  to  expose  the  diain^ennoii- 
ness  and  fallacy  of  this  impotent  attempt  to  invalidate  b 
statements. 

The  Letter  which  has  furnished  the  Abb£  Daboia  with  ik 
text  for  his  petulant  observations,  first  appeared  in  the  New- 
papers,  whence  it  was  copied  into  the  Asiatic  JoamtL  a 
which  it  provoked  some  discussion.  It  was  afterwards  girei, 
in  a  corrected  form,  in  the  small  volume  of  *'  Farewell  Letten' 
published  by  Mr.  Ward  in  1821.  That  volame,  aa  our  readen 
are  aware,  consisted  of  a  brief  selection  of  prominent  ftcti, 
and  was  meant  as  a  summary,  rather  than  as  an  original  eon- 
munication.  Mr.  Ward's  large  work  on  the  Manners  ui 
Customs  of  the  Hindoos,  was  first  published  at  Serampoce  in 
the  year  1811,  in  four  quarto  volumes.  It  has  now  bees 
twelve  years  before  the  firitish  public,  has  reac^hed  a  lUrd 
edition,  and  we  are  not  aware  that  its  accuracy  and  fidelity 
have  ever  been  called  in  question.  To  this  important  woik. 
the  Abbe  Dubois  makes  not  the  slightest  reference.  Had  he 
never  heard  of  it?  What,  then,  must  be  the  extent  of  even  kit 
literary  information  ?  Or  rather,  what  must  we  think  of  the 
honesty  of  his  Calcutta  friends,  who  furnished  him  with  the 
"  Letter"  on  which  he  has  commented,  and  omitted  to  infons 
him  of  the  high  ground  which  Mr.  Ward  stood  upon  as  die 
author  of  that  work  ? 

The  Abb^  professes,  however,  to  have  '  at  different  dsMi 
'  perused  many  of  the  public  accounts  of  the  new  refbrmen  of 
'  several  sects,  settled  of  late  in  several  parts  of  India ;'  and 
their  exaggerations  and  misrepresentations  leapecttn^  the 
Hindoos,  ^ave,  he  says,  rousea  his  indignation  to  a  hieh 
degree.  His  sweeping  indictment  includes  all  the  Protestant 
missionaries  who  nave  been  sent  out  to  India,  and  aU  die 
Reports  of  our  Missionary  Societies.  He  takes  good  care  noC 
to  he  too  specific  in  his  allegations,  nor  doea  he  bring  one 
single  extract  to  substantiate  Uiem ;  but,  after  charpng  these 
'  gentlemen'  with  particularly  delightinf^  in  representing  "*^ — 
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il  iDDocent  people  under  the  blackest  and  most  odioas  colours,— 
I  with  indiscriminately  holdincr  up  all  their  usages  and  bractices 
*^  to  public  Contempt,  and  abusing,  reviling,  and  degrading  them 
^  almost  to  the  level  of  brutes, — ^ne  adds  : 

■)  '  But  I  am  happy  to  know  that  a  quite  different  view  of  the  subject . 
ri  lits  been  taken  by  a  Warren  Hasting,  a  Burke,  a  Comwallisy  a  Ro- 
^  bertson,  a  Sir  William  Jones,  a  Colebrookey  a  Hawkins,  a  Wilkins, 
ij  and  many  other  enlightened  persons  who  had  made  close  and  deep 
I  researches  on  all  that  relates  to  the  Hindoos.  I  am  happy  to  know 
^  that  such  men  of  talents,  in  acknowledging  the  vices  of  the  Hindoos, 
''   Jiad  candour  enough  to  acknowledge  also  their  virtues,  aiid  to  make 

■  a  just  estimate  of  what  was  good,  and  what  was  bad  in  their  institu- 
I    tions     Now  it  is  a  subject  of  regret  to  see  that  the  opinions  and 

authority  of  so  many  enlightened  and  independent  persons  are  dis* 
i  regarded,  to  listen  to  the  suspicious  accounts  and  wild  theories  of 
I  men  of  mediocrity,  who  have  of  late  undertaken  the  altogether  im- 
.    practicable  task  of  reforming  these  nations  in  their  religion,  morals, 

■  and  manners.'  pp.  146,  7* 

Of  what  Sir  William  Jones,  or  Warren  Hastings,  or  Lord  Com- 
wallis  thought  of  the  Hindoos,  we  have  good  reason  to  believe 
our  Author  utterly  ignorant.  He  has  got  hold  of  a  few  illus- 
trious names,  some  of  which  no  person  acquainted  with  the 
subject,  would  have  thought  of  citing  as  authorities  at  all.  It 
is,  indeed,  not  a  little  amusing  to  find  the  Author  of  a  large 
quarto  volume  descriptive  of  Hindoo  character,  manners,  and 
customs)  which  professed  to  throw  light  on  a  subject  till  then 
involved  in  nauch  error  and  obscurity,*  now  gravely  referring 
to  '  historians  ancient  and  modem,'  as  unimpeachable  autho- 
rities— when  those  very  authorities  are  at  direct  variance,  on 
many  points,  with  his  own  testimony.  But  even  here  he  blun- 
ders.    He  says : 

*  It  was  reserved  for  a  few  enthusiasts,  who  have  of  late  years 
made  their  appearance  in  the  country,  under  the  imposing  title  of 
reformers,  to  reverse  this  pleasing  picture^  by  giving  us  tne  most 
shocking  accounts  on  the  subject,  and  by  holding  out  to  our  riew,  the 
mild  aad  inoffensive  Hindoost  as  a  people  whoUy  polluted  by  every 
kind  of  wickedness;  as  a  race  of  barbarians  sunk  into  the  deepest 
abyss  of  ignorance  and  immorality ;  as  a  people  far  below  the  most 
savage  nations,  and  approaching  nearer,  by  their  beastly  habits  and 
unnatural  vices,  to  the  brute  than  the  human  creation.'  p.  179- 


*  Among  the  recommendations  of  the  Abba's  MS.  prefixed  to  his 

work  by  the  Translator,  the  opinion  of  Lord  William  Bentinck  is 

cited,  who  states  it  as  Uie  result  of  his  own  observation  during  hii 

residence  in  India,  that  *  the  Europeans  generally  know  little  or 

nothing  of  the  customs  and  manners  of  the  Hindoos.' 
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We  shall  presently  see  that  it  was  not  re^err^  for  I<b0  li- 
tliusiasts  alluded  to  under  the  title  of  refomenii  (wUich  tifliiik 
is  well  known  they  never  have  assumed,)  torevene  Haim  plfl|ii|f 
picture.  To  balance  our  Author's  authoritji^i  JjqfiA  T«W^ 
mouth  will  be  considered  by  n^ost  persoqs  a»  pQt  l^iv  .ffn- 
'^  lightened'  in  these  inatters  than  Warrea  H^ftiogS ;  vniJMp 
view  of  the  su^ect  is  well  known  to  be  i^  noiMnwidi ^Ht 
given  by  Dr.  Buchanan  and  the  Missionariiui.  It  woidd'  W 
easy  tp  cite  other  testimonies  of  statesmen  iMod  offiioid  pflHMM 
scarcely  less  decisive,  while  the  unsuspicious  audioriiy  of  lib. 
Mill  is  singly  sufficient  to  outweigh  that  of  all  modtem  luils- 
rians  who  have  preceded  him.  Tne  admirable  analysis  of  li|s 
Hindoo  religion,  polity,  and  literature,  prefixed  tp  tliatgah 
tleraan's  History  of  British  India,  is  in  striking  coptniit  widt 
the  vagueness  and  exaggeration  of  most  writers  who  htfp  n* 
dertaken  to  treat  of  the  subject ;  and  nq  well-infi^ruusd  poPiQP 
would  venture  to  question  his  strict  imp^irtiality.  Hj$  npi 
could  not  have  been  omitted  in  such  an  enumerataony  uJiV 
through  ignorance  or  dishonest  design.  But  we  havp  on 
name  yet  in  reserve,  to  back  the  testimony  of 'the  entfanrisi^ 
for  which  our  Author  has  a  higher  respect  than  for  a^y  t|||| 
we  have  mentioned  ;  it  is  that  of  J.  A.  Dubois.  We  mS^  ngif 
select  from  his  former  work,  a  few  passages  descriptive  9f.  ^ 
general  character  of  the  mild  and  inoffensive  Hindook 


<  The  same  debility  and  tendency  to  degenerate*  which  is  aa 
in  the  Hindoos  themselves,  appear  to  involve  all  animal  tmk ' 
that  country,  from  the  plant  up  to  the  human  aperies.    Tl 
vegetables,  and  fruits  are  all  sapless.    The  domestic  end  wid 
with  the  exception  of  the  elephant  and  the  tiger,  are  theie  " 
degraded  state,  both  as  to  native  vigour  and  nutritive 
All  eatable  things,  of  the  most  succulent  nature  elie^ere^  _ 
here.    Nature  seems,  in  this  region,  to  have  ISuhioDed  ril 
ductions,  animate   or   inanimate,   on  a  scale  jprspeytfanad 
feebleness  of  the  people.     The  imbecility  of  tie  sdnd  ~ 
with  that  of  the  body.    There  is  no  countiy,  I  beMsve,  „..„.„ 
meets  with  so  many  stupid  or  silly  creatures  ••••••••••  Whai 

are  in  point  of  courage,   is  well  known ;   thels  astursl  O 
bein^  every  where  proverbial.     Neither  have  they  stiflhdaait 

of  mi^d  to  resist  any  application  that  may  be  made  te  thena 

weak  side.  Praise  and  flattery  will  Induce  tbeia  l»  pait  «Ml  mf 
thing  they  possess.  Thev  arc  not  less  devoid  of  that  proijdent  ssmt 
which  makes  other  mortals  think  of  their  future  wants  anow^-lMi^ 
as  much  as  of  the  present-  Provided  the  ]E)iiu)oa  ^  JMW  MWl  ^ 
support  the  vanity  ^nd  extravagance  pf  the  d^y,  be  ifevep  reAMM* 
the  state  of  noisery  to  which  he  wij}  be  re4¥ced  911 4e  nwwofht  If 
his  Qsteot^tioMs  ai^d  <;pipty  paifii^^.    I)«  see^  nettrnf  Intt  t^ 
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lAd'hb  (bonghlA  atver jp^mstrHe  iaCo  ad  obtoiire  fillilri^* 
From  libit  wMi  of  focMght  chieir  prooeed  die  irequeiit  md  Mdtei 
iTevolmiaiiiti  cbefdrtunM  of  ihe  Hbdoo6»  «Bd  iIm  rapid  transitioiit 
firoii^Atate  of  lasuuy  and  the  biffhest  opulence  to  the  moti  abject 
wfeichwhuiiii  Tliey  AippOrt  fttek  <HrerpOirering  ebo^ftt  U  filftune 
mnA  wamck  retigtiaiion  esd  patieiide»  But  itlPOttld  b#  errodeoiit  la 
•icribe  tbeir  tranquilttjr  wider  MMfa  oirciuniliAceai  lo  loMnees  of 
wpkk  or  aMgnanitmiy  (  ibr  it  is  the  want  of  seMibiH^  ahm^k  ibM 
pievemt  their  mml^  irom  beiog  affeoted  by  the  bletoitacs  or  AMaeriee 
ioflife. 

'  It  was  probaUy  with  an  intetiti6n  to  snake  some  ifripronnion  •on 
liieir  unfeeling  nature^  and  to  stimulate  Aeir  imagination,  <hte  tbei^ 
liiatoriesy  whether  aacred  or  profane,  tbeir  worship  and  4ak1i  are  ab 
Jvplenished  with  extraordinary  and  extravagant  oe»oeit84  We  flsaal 
also  ascribe  to  their  bhlegmatio  teasper,  tnore  than  to  atiy  pervMraa*- 
fiess  of  dispositiont  toe  want  of  attachment  and  gratitude  Wttk  wbidk 
tbe  Hindus  are  jastijr  reproached.  No  where  is  a  betiefil  conferred 
•o  qoiekly  fiyrgotlen  as  among  them.  Tbat  sentinent  which  is  rdosed 
in  generous  minds  by  the  remembrance  of  favours  received^  is  ((utte 
a  stranger  to  the  natives  of  India,    (pn.  S02,  3.) 

***  What  is  a  Brahman  ?"  I  was  one  oay  asked^  in  a  jtfciilar  way,  by 
«D6  x)f  tbat4BSt  with  whom  I  was  intimately  acquainted :  ^^  Ae  Is  lUi 
ant's  nest  ni  lies  and  impostures.**  It  is  not  possible  to  desoribe  tbefar 
better  in  so  Sew  words.  All  Hindus  are  expeH  in  disgutMna  the  imtbii 
but  there  is  nothing  in  wbidi  the  oast  of  Brahmans  so  amSt  surpasses 
them  ally  as  in  the  art  of  lyin^*  It  has  takeik  so  deep  a  root  Among 
themi  thaty  ao  far  from'  blushing  when  detected  in  it,  many  ot  theai 
asake  it  their  boast,    (p.  177.^ 

«  When  the  Brabmans  find  tberaselvte  involved  id  (pecufiiary) 
troubles,  there  is  no  fidsehood  or  perjury  which  tber  ^ill  bol  eoj^oy 
for  the  purpose  of  extricating  themselves^  Nor  is  this  to  be  wondered 
aly  shsoe  they  ire  not  ashamed  to  dedare  epebl  ir,  that  untruth  and  fidse 
aweniag  are  vnrtuous  aad  meritorious  deeds  when  tber  tend  to  tbeir 
4iwa  advantage.  When  such  horrible  morality  is  taught  br  the  tbea^ 
logiane  of  Iadia«  is  it  to  be  wondered  at  tbat  falsehood  should  be  so 
{iradoininanc  amoag  the  people  V  (p.  107.) 

*  In  genera!,  the  reserve  of  the  Hindus  in  all  the  cirduiistiaices  at 
thair  lives>  mskes  it  very  difficblt  to  discover  what  is  at  the  bottond  of 
the  heart }  and  the  skill  which  they  possess  in  eouaterR^tkig  what 
beat  Mte  their  iateresty  takes  away  all  confidence  in  thehr  most 
solama  pioteetations.'    ^p.  189.) 

*  One  of  the  furincinal  ties  tbdt  bind  huaum  cr^tnres  together, 
tba  reswaoce  we  fbel  tor  those  froin  whom  we  derive  our  existeaoe, 
is  ahnosi  wholly  wanting  among  them.  They  feor  their  fether,  while 
tbey  are  yoiiigt  outof  dread  of  being  beaten;  but»  firom  their  ten« 
derest  years,  Uiey  use  bad  iimguag^  to  the  mothei*,  and  strike  her 
eiren,  without  any  apprehension.  When  the  children  are  grown  up» 
Cba  Mher  himselt  is  no  longer  respect^  and  is  generally  reduced  to 
aa  abaolnte  aubmission  to  the  will  of  his  amn,  who  bisoomcs  aiasler  of 
him  and  hb  boaae.    It  is  very  ancomfaion,  in  any  eiast  whatever,  to  ' 
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see  fathen  preserviDg  their  authority  to  the  doee  of  Am  ttvML  « 
the  children  are  mature.    The  young  man  alwava  ■■amnea  tte  ai- 
thority*  and  commanda  those  who  are  the  anthoia  of  hii  Mmi' 

(p.  18a) 

*  The  affection  and  attachment  between  brothers  aod  aiiltat  MW 
very  ardent,  almost  entirely  disappears  as  soon  aa  thejr  am  Baamid 
After  that  event,  they  scarcely  ever  meet  unleai  it  be  Co  qoanaL 
The  ties  of  blood  and  relationship  are  thus  too  feeble  to  arffnd  tint 
strict  union  and  that  feeling  of  mutual  support,  which  ere  reqoiied  ia 
a  civilized  state/    (p.  21.) 

*  As  no  pains  are  taken  to  curb  the  passions  of  their  indocile  ia- 
fants,  their  minds  are  lefl  exposed  to  the  first  impresaiona  that 
them,  which  are  always  of  an  evil  tendency.  jFrom  thmv 
years,  they  are  accustomed  to  scenes  of  impropriety,  whichi 
an  age,  might  be  supposed  incapable  of  imprinting  any  vaaap  oa 
their  fancies  :  but  it  is  nothing  uncommon  to  see  chddren  of  nva  or 
six  years  old,  already  become  familiar  with  discourse  and  actiona  wbkk 
would  make  modesty  turn  aside.  The  instinct  of  nature  ia  prana- 
turely  awakened  by  the  state  of  bare  nakedness  io  which  they  an 
kept  for  their  first  seven  or  eisht  years,  and  excited  by  the  looae  eoe- 
▼ersation  which  they  frequently  hear,  the  impure  aonga  end  rhjBSB 
which  they  are  taught  as  soon  as  they  can  spealc,  and  the  lewd  tslss 
which  they  constantly  listen  to  and  are  encouraged  to  Tiipcel  Sash 
are  the  sources  from  whence  their  young  hearts  imbihe  their  fiat 
aliment,  and  such  the  earliest  lessons  which  they  learn* 

*  It  is  superfluous  to  add,  that,  as  they  grow  up,  incontiaeiiee  ani 
its  attendant  vices  increase  with  them.  Indeed,  the  greater  neit.af 
their  institutions,  religious  and  civil,  appear  to  be  contrived  foriaeMfr 
pose  of  nourishing  and  stimulating  thatjpassion  to  which  nature  of  dadf 
IS  so  exceedingly  prone.  The  stories  or  the  dissolute  life  of  their  gads ; 
the  solemn  festivals  so  often  celebrated,  from  which  decency  ena  mO' 
desty  are  wholly  excluded ;  the  abominable  allusions  which  naaaif.af 
their  daily  practices  always  recal ;  their  public  and  private  nHMHUBael^ 
on  which  nothing  is  ever  represented  but  the  moat  wanton  ohaoaoiliaB; 
their  religious  rites,  in  which  prostitutes  act  the  principal  porta:,  al 
these  causes,  and  others  that  might  be  named,  necessarily  intndeea 
among  the  Hindus  the  utmost  dissoluteness  of  manners.'  (pp.  ISM^  1.) 

'  Constant  experience  proves,  that  Hindu  giris  have  neitiiecadl- 
cient  firmness  nor  discretion  to  resist,  for  any  length  of  timOt  ike  a^ 
licitations  of  a  seducer;  which  is  no  doubt  a  strong  reeaoo  far  di^ 
posing  of  them  in  marriage  so  soon.  Those  who  cannot  find  a  faea* 
band,  fall  into  the  state  of  concubinage  with  thoae  who  choeaa  la 
keep  them/  (p.  134>.)  *  But  marriage  itself  is  a  feeble  reatraint  ie 
many  cases,  on  the  evil  consequences  of  so  profligate  an  TrHnralian 
Nothing  is  more  usual  than  for  a  married  man  to  keep  one  congajiiaa^ 
or  several,  out  of  his  house,  when  he  is  able  to  afibrd  the  expense.' 

(p.  191.) 

<  Domestic  discord  cannot  fail  to  be  prevalent  in  a  country  whsie 
the  youths  are  trained  so  early  to  licentiousness,  where  tlie  niwahff 
of  young  widows  is  so  great,  and  where  abortion  is  so  commooi  froai 
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iQOflt  of  them  knowing  the  means  of  procuf ing  it,  and  from  bdienng 
it  to  be  a  smaller  evil  to  cause  the  death  of  an  unborn  infimt  than  to 
put  to  hazard  the  reputation  of  a  frail  matron.  But  many  of  these 
misled  women,  whose  minds  do  not  shrink  from  the  crime  of  infanti« 
cide,  and  who  use  ingredients  to  destroy  the  innocent  Tictim,  become 
the  sacrifice  to  their  wickedness  ;  for  it  frequently  happena,  that  the 
deadly  drug  extinguishes  the  life  of  the  mother  -after  that  of  the 
child. 

*  Besides  the  sources  of  corruption  already  noticed,  which  are 
common  to  all  the  Hindus,  there  is  one  of  a  peculiar  kind,  known  in 
several  districts,  though  chiefly  among  the  Brahmans  and  some  other 
classes  of  Hindus  the  roost  distinguished  for  licentious  habits.  Many 
of  them  possess  a  detestable  hook,  which  is  known  under  the  name  of 
Kokwa  SastrOf  and  Padlnetu  Karnam^  in  which  tlie  grossest  lewdness 
and  most  infamous  obscenities  are  taught  in  regular  method  and  upon 
principle.  I  know  not  whether  this  abominable  work  exists  in  the 
various  countries  of  India,  and  whether  it  be  wriftea  in  their  several 
idioms ;  but  I  know  it  is  extant  in  writing,  in  the  Tamuly  and  that  it 
is  met  with  in  the  districts  where  that  didect  is  used.' 

«  • .  • .  The  mere  connexion  with  unmarried  women  is  not  coqsi- 
dered  as  an  offence  bv  the  Brahmans  ;  and  those  men  who  attach  the 
idea  of  sin  to  the  violation  of  the  most  trifling  ceremony,  see  none  in 
tlie  greatest  excesses  of  profligacy,  such  as  the  institution,  contrived 
for  their  gratification,  of  the  dancing  girls,  or  prostitutes,  attached  to 
the  idolatrous  rites  in  the  different  temples.*  (pp.  192,  3.)  *  But  it 
will  appear  almost  incredible,  that,  notwilhstandmg  this  state  of  cpr- 
niption  and  the  relaxation  of  manners  so  widely  diffused  over  all 
India,  external  propriety  of  behaviour  is  much  better  maintained 
amongst  them  than  amongst  ourselves.  The  indecent  prattle  and  ful- 
some compliments  which  our  fops  are  so  vain  of,  are  here  entirely 
unknown.  The  women,  shameless  and  dissolute  as  they  are  in  other 
respects^  would  not  join  in  such  impertinent  gossipping  in  public.  The 
austere  behaviour  of  the  Hindus  towards  the  fair  sex,  arises  from  the 
opinion  in  which  they  have  been  nurtured,  that  there  can  be  nothing 
innocent  in  the  intercourse  between  a  man  and  a  woman.  The  po- 
liteness, attention,  and  sallantry  which  the  Europeans  practice  to- 
wards the  ladies,  although  often  proceeding  entirely  from  esteem  and 
respect,  are  invariably  ascribed  by  the  Hindus  to  a  different  motive ; 
and  they  cannot  see  a  European  conducting  a  lady  under  his  arm, 
but  they  conclude  she  must  oe  his  mistress.'  (p.  194.)  •  •  •  •  *  But  we 
have  said  enough  on  the  subject  of  women,  in  a  country  where  they 
are  considered  as  scarcely  forming  a  part  of  the  human  species/ 

(o.  220.  V 

'  The  very  extravagance  of  the  Hindu  idolatry,  the  whole  ritual 
of  which  is  nothing  less  than  the  subversion  of  common  sense,  serves 
to  give  it  a  deeper  root  in  the  hearts  of  a  people  sensual,  enthusiastic, 
and  fbnd  of  the  marvellous.  Infatuated  witn  their,  idols,  they  shut 
their  ears  to  the  voice  of  nature,  which  cries  so  Ipudly  agamst  it^ 
But  the  Hindus  are  still  more  irresistibly  attached  to  the  specie?  of 
idolatry  which  they  have  embraced,  by  their  uniform  pride,  sensuality. 
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m4  IkoutMiiwriii     WliMtever  dieir  rdigton  teU  hefofo  thtnif 
to  eneonra^  ikem  ^ces;  aadeonaequentlj^  idl  their 
•adl  intemit  wte  leagued  in  its  Avour.    Inttml '  ab 

■■■■Ml 

extiwigmt  woFship,  moat  of  them  mate  emudaiu  %f  Ut 
■re  the  most  Bcelooi  io  Dromoting  its  diiiiMioni  beoiuiie 
them  the  means  of  living/    (pp.  390, 1.) 

'  The  Brahman  lives  but  for  himsel£  Bred  in  the  bdier  Ik*  lb 
whole  world  is  his  debtor,  and  that  be  hnnaelf  b  celled  upon  Sm  m 
return,  he  conducts  himself,  in  everj  drcomstanee  of  Ui  IM^  vilh 
the  most  absolute  selfishneas.    The  feelings  of  oommiseraliea  end 

Eity,  as  ftr  as  respects  the  sufierin^  of  ouers,  never  ealev  {■le  Ui 
eart.  He  will  see  an  unhappy  being  perish  on  the  roed»  or  etea  ai 
his  own  gate,  if  bdonging  to  another  cast;  and  will  not  elir  Io  bdp 
him  to  a  drop  of  water,  though  it  were  to  save  his  lib/    pp.  IM^  ?• 

We  add  a  few  more  touches  to  this  striking  and  hoiribk 
portrait,  from  the  Letters  before  us. 

*  It  cannot  be  denied,  that  the  Hindoos  are  more  generdj  di^ 
posed  to  knavery,  dishonesty,  and  their  concomitant  vio»,  *than  the 
Europeans.  Tne  propensity  of  most  of  them  to  pnferiog,  Ibr  ia- 
stance,  is  almost  irresistible ;  and,  in  general,  if  a  native  eta  avoid 
discovery  in  beinff  dishonest,  he  m\\  be  so  as  often  as  his  owntBtar* 
ests  require  it.'     (p.  160.) 

<  The  Hindoo  has  been  bereft  of  his  reason  and  understanfiag  by 
his  crafty  religious  guides :  he  cannot  in  any  circumstanea  jndp  ftr 
himself,  not  even^  in  his  domestic  concerns,  or  the  most  tnSng 
occurrences.  All  is  invariably  ruled  by  his  unchangeable  institaliPBa» 
Imparting  or  receiving  knowledge  is  a  crime,  and  tbtaaiog  ibr  Aa 
purpose  to  any  other  but  his  religious  leaders,  the  Brahnua,  is 
considered  as  a  heinous  transgression.  A  Hindoo,  and,  ahlva  aD^ 
a  Brahmin,  b}r  his  iostituUons,  his  usages,  his  education  and  coalmL 
must  be  considered  as  a  kind  of  moral  monster,  as  an  individual 
placed  in  a  state  of  continual  variance  and  opposition  with  tba  rait  of 
mankind,  with  whom  he  is  forbidden  all  me  and  nmMfntM'  ia- 
tercourse ;  nay,  whom  he  is  obliged  to  shun,  to  seoni,  and  to  hala.' 

(pp.  99^  loa) 

•  The  more  I  consider  the  principles  and  conduct  of  those  laailim 
of  the  public  opinion  in  India,  the  more  I  become  persuaded  ttit 
there  is  something  preternatural  in  this  caste  of  Hindoos ;  I  ana  tie 


more  appalled  and  confounded  1^  the  subject,  and  I  cannot  attuyal 
for  it  otnerwise  but  by  supposing  that  on  account  of  their  qpilaaa- 
natural  habits,  they  are  lying  under  the  Divine  wrath  and  cursai  I 
cannot  help  looking  upon  them  as  upon  those  fake  philoao|Acn  if 
whom  Paul  speaks  (Rom.  i.)^  **  who,  professing  themselves  wise^  am 
become  fools;*'  whom,  for  having  perverted  their  own  veaaont  and 
that  of  others,  **  God  gave  over  to  a  reprobate  mind,  and  ta  tha  fan 
of  their  own  heart,*'  drc.  &c. 
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•  In  common  with  tl        philosophers  mentipMNi  bjr  fil.  Piak  ibt 

^mint  entert ,  r    ,  cung  |be  only  true  6o4t  and  bii  curine 

aiftutefy  at  clear  and  pure  ideas  as  a  neople  unanrisled  bj  the  I^jhl 
41rine  retelation  can  have ;  but  to  tnat  Supreme  Bemg  they  fttj 
worship  whatever,  and  besides  they  make  it  a  duty  never  to  com- 
BQwate  to  vbat  ibey  tenaJthe  stupid  vulgan  tbia  mosl  in^iirUnt 
Mb  of  Aba  e^isleoee  of  only  one  God.  ••  They  bold  tbo  truth  iti 
■rigbiteousnesa;  so  that  they  are  without  excuse,  becaoaethatwbM 
9f  knew  Gedf  tb^  glorified  bim  not  as  God.  Thev  changed  tfie 
mth  of  God  into  a  lie.  Wherefore  the  wrath  of  God  is  revealed 
heaven  against  them,  and  God  gave  them  up  unto  vile  af- 


#  In  readhsg  this  chapter  of  our  holy  booJcs,  and  the  forcible  style 
^ich  the  Apoatle  treats  the  subject,  one  would  fancy  that  he  had 
view  the  Hindoo  Brahmins  when  he  wrote  it.  If  one  would  draw 
%  Ae  character  of  this  caste  of  Hindoos,  it  could  not  be  better  done 
atti  bv  literally  transcribiag  the  29th,  30th,  and  31st  verses  of  this 
sry  chapter/     (pp.  103,  4.) 

•  Arc  the  worshippers  of  the  Lingam  less  culpdile  than  those  of 
lelphegor  ?  and  is  tne  worship  of  Jagnot  and  Teroopatty  less  nefari* 
na  than  that  of  Moloch  ?  Are  we  not  warranted,  on  beholdine  the 
■natural  and  odious  worship  which  prevails  all  over  India,  in  think- 
igthat  these  unhappy  people  are  lyhig  under  an  everlasdng  ana 
lema;  that  by  obstinately  refusing  to  listen  to  the  voice  ci  the 
eavenst  which  **  declare  the  fflory  of  God,"  they  have  for  eeer 
indered  themselves  unworthy  of  the  divine  favours ;  that  by  obati- 
ately  rejecting  the  word  of  God,  which  has  been  in  vain  announced 
^  them  without  intermission,  during  th«ie  last  three  or  four  centuriea, 
ley  have  **  filled  up  the  measure  of  their  fathers/'  have  been  entirety 
weaken  by  God,  and  (what  is  the  worst  of  divine  vengeance)  given 
ver  for  ever  to  a  reprobate  mind,  on  account  of  the  peculiar  wielded- 
ess  of  their  worship,  which  supposes,  in  those  among  whom  it  pre- 
lils,  a  degree  of  perversity  fkr  beyond  that  of  all  old  ragau  nations/ 

(p.  lit.) 

Such  is  the  Abb^  Duboia'a  own  deacription  of  the  character 
f  the  Hindooa.  Imbecile^  atupidly  ignorant,  cowardly,,  sen* 
nal,  improvident,  incapable  of  gratitude,  deceitful,  addicted 
>  perjury,  destitute  of  either  filial  or  fraternal  affection,  quar* 
^laome,  abuaive,  licentioua  and  dissolute  to  the  higbest  degree, 
nfeeling,  diaboaest,  proud,  gi^n  up  to  »  reprobate  mind, 
icked  beyond  all  the  pagan  natiooa  of  antiquity — it  seems 
opoaaible  to  darken  the  portrait  by  on^  additional  trait,  unleas 
The  that  of  cruelty  as  displayed  in  overt  acta  of  murder.  Nor 
» this  wanting.  The  Ahb6  himself  admita  that  homicide  and 
iioide»  ^  though  held  in  particular  horror  by  the  wbde  of  the 
Hindoos,  ana  though  less  frequent  among  them  than  in  many 
other  nations,  are  not  unknown.'  (p.  19o.)    The  prevyenee 
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of  abortion,  infanticide,  and  the  diabolical  sutiee,  fumica 
best  comment  on  the  *  particular  horror*  in  which  horaicii 
held.  But,  in  the  chai)ter  on  magic,  we  meet  iscideBair 
with  a  piece  of  information  still  more  to  the  point  i 

*  When  the  object  18^  to  procure  the  death  of  any  oae,  die  Uj 
rice  offered  up  must  be  sprinkled  with  blood.  Ana,  upon  tfaeaf 
principle,  when  the  utmost  effect  is  required  from  a  mafficil  opem' 
a  human  victim  is  sacrificcdt  and  particularly  a  young  gtrl.*    p.  M 

To  this  subject  we  shall  have  occasion  to  advert  more  • 
cifically.  In  the  meantime,  we  need  only  remind  onr  rais 
of  the  declaration  made  by  the  author  of  a  recent  woik  i 
India*,  that  '  infanticide,  suttee,  pilgrimage,  and  seU^oii 
'  destroy  not  more  lives'  in  that  country,  '  than  the  see 

*  practices  of  the  Brahmins/ 

Yet,  than  this  lowest  deep  of  degradation  and  crime,  tito 
still  a  lower  deep.  The  above  description  applies  to  the  S 
doos  in  general,  including,  more  especially,  the  hi<Thera 
But  there  are  large  classtis  in  Hindoo  society,  which  eves! 
regard  as  infamous.  The  Pariahs  are  computed  bv  our  Ao 
to  include  at  least  a  fifth  of  the  whole  population  of  tk 
ninsula ;  they  are  all  held  in  the  lowest  repute  ;  and,  savi 
Abb6,  '  it  must  be  admitted  that  they  deserve  to  be  so.  1 
'  are  exceedingly  addicted  to  drunkenness,'  and  '  gor^e  ' 
'  appetites'  on  the  most  '  abominable  food/  (pp.45< 
But^  besides  the  cast  of  Pariahs,  there  are  some  othen 
culiar  to  certain  districts,  which  are  held  in  equal  or  gr 
abhorrence,  and  which  even  surpass  them,  we  are  told, 
'  brutality  of  sentiment  and  irregularity  of  life.'  Such  ii 
cast  of  the  PaUis  in  the  parts  bordering  on  Cape  Comi 
the  Pulias  in  the  mountainous  tract  of  the  Malabar  o 
and  '  in  all  the  provinces  of  the  Peninsula,  the  cast  ol 
'  Shoemakers  is  held  to  be  very  infamous,  and  as  belon 

*  Pariahs.'  In  the  province  of  Madura,  we  are  told,  exist 
cast  of  Calaris  or  Robbers,  who  exercise  their  profession ' 
out  disguise  as  their  birthright ;  and  '  another  cast  ir 
'  same  province,   culled  the  Toti^ars,  in  which  brother^, 

*  cles,  nephews,  and  otiier  kindred,  when  married,  eujov 
'  wives  in  common.'     We  do  not  implicitly  receive  all 
statements,  but  they  form  a  part  of  the  Author's  general 
scrijption  of  the  native  character. 

We  shall  not  waste  many  words  in  pointing  out  the 
faithlessness  and  matchless  effrontery  with  which   the  ^ 
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I  now  comes  forward  to  charge  Mr*  Ward  and  the  re- 
al, with  calumniating  the  Hindoos,  and  reversing  the 
ing  picture'  furnished  by  all  preceding  writers.  Had 
yen  Deen  some  degree  of  discrepancy  between  the  testi- 
>f  Mr.  Ward,  and  that  of  this  gentleman,  an  explanation 
naturally  have  suggested  itseli  to  any  candid  mind,  in 
zt,  that  the  Abbe  s  personal  information  relates  almost 
vely  to  the  Peninsula,  while  the  observations  of  Mr. 
must  be  primarily  founded  on  the  manners  and  customs 

SJ ;  and  admitting  a  general  uniformity  of  character 
e  millions  scattered  over  Gangetic,  Central,  and  South- 
adostan,  one  would  expect  to  find  some  material  local 
^tions  of  their  common  habits.  But  the  fact  is,  not 
lat  the  separate  evidence  does  not  clash,  but  the  account 
by  the  Romish  Missionary  presents  the  darker  picture, 
ue,  that  both  the  *'  Descnption**  and  the  *'  Letters''  con- 
sertions  of  a  palpably  contradictory  kindp  For  instance, 
thor  boldly  and  flatly  contradicts  Mr.  Ward,  whom  he 
as  stating  that  *  dishonesty  is  so  familiar  to  the  natives 
Hindoo  will  never  trust  another ;'  saying,  that '  the  aaser- 
is  one  of  the  most  unfounded  ever  brought  forward 
st  these  people ;'  when,  in  the  very  oppoisite  page,  he 
en  speaking  of  their  undeniable  propensity  to  '  knavery, 
nesty,  and  their  concomitant  vices.'  Again,  he  affirms. 
Letters,  that '  so  far  are  the  Hindoo  females  from  beinff 
in  that  low  state  of  contempt  and  degradation  in  whicS 

.ev. repeatedly  descnbes  them,  that,  on  the  con- 

they  lie  under  much  less  restraint,  enjoy  more  real  free- 
and  are  in  possession  of  more  enviable  privileges,  than 
srsons  of  tneir  sex  in  any  other  Asiatic  country ;'  and 
the  austerity  and  roughness  with  which  they  are  outr 
y  treated  in  public  by  their  husbands,  is  rather  a  matter 
rm,  and  entirely  ceases  when  the  husband  and  his  wife 
»  private.*  This  audacious  assertion  he  makes  in  the 
•f  nis  own  statement  as  cited  above,  that  in  India,  women 
^nsidered  as  scarcely  forming  a  part  of  the  human 
»s.'  But  the  following  sentence  supplies  a  still  more  direct 
diction. 

Elded  as  the  Hindu  women  are  in  private  tife^  it  must  be  al- 
t  they  receive  the  highest  respect  tn  public  *  p.  220. 

former  part  of  the  sentence  is  explained  by  the  state- 
that  '  the  husband  looks  on  his  wiie  merely  as  his  ser- 
and  never  as  his  companion/  and  that  '  he  thinks  her 
ed  to  no  attention,  and  never  pays  her  any,  in  familiar 
course.'    She  is  never  suffered  to  sit  down  with  him  to  a 
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meal.  Onee  iiiore»  th<i  Abbe  is  exoeediogljr  indigBani  at  Ik 
ReTerend  Gtentleman's  insinuatizigy  thtt  CMikity  ii  •liiioiiiiik- 
known  among  the  Hindoos^ 

'  t  can  conBdently  affirm,*  he  exclaioa,  *  thtt  dib  ^fcanHefd  ieoi' 
eation  n  anfounded.  Knowing  that  the  same  unjust  tfospicbdto  l^ 
gpecting  the  virtue  of  the  Hindoo  fidr  were  entertained-  bf  wuuf  pn* 
Jndffced  and  misinformed  Europeans,  I  have  made  diltent  eDfirifai 
io  know  how  fkr  soch  an  injurious  skmder  was  grontided  do  Act;  mi 
as-my  profession  has  enabled  me  to  lite  on  a  certain  ftetiagefl^ 
miiianty  with  the  persons  of  both  sexes,  and  to  enttrtain- wttbllltBa 
confidential  intercourse,  1  think  that  my  information  nsfegr  be  depaaU 
upea.  I  have  generally  observed  that  amongst  gooif  caslast  dw  Hiip 
doo  females  in  general^  and  married  women  in  particular^  weie  wwntij 
to  be  set  forth  as  patterns  of  chastity  and  conjugal  tiliellty  tette 
persons  of  their  sex  in  more  enlightened(  countries*  I  do  mM  Mas 
Chat  breaches  of  those  virtues  never  occur  amongst  the  fbrfeatof ;  fcUt 
1  believe  that  they  happen  still  more  seldom  with  them  tUctf  wfeirlfe 

gersons  of  their  sex  in  countries  which  boaat  to  have  rearihedtfi 
igher  degree  of  civilization. 

'  Such  is  the  result  of  my  own  observations  \  and  I 
that  every  unprejudiced  person,  who  will  attend  to  tbeaoifeet^ridl 
the  same  impartiality  and  disinterestedness  as  mysdf»  wil  lebdar  At 
same  homage  to  the  virtue  of  the  Hindoo  fair  sex^'  pp.  lW,-St 

Delicacy  forbida  onr  citing  from  the  Author^a  qnArtb  itdiWe 
any  further  details  relating  to  this  disgusting  aobjeet.  We 
must  do  him  the  justice  to  state,  that,  in' the  very  iteixt  tdfm  t» 
tilat  in  which  he  describes  them  aa  '  shameleaa  aivdf  dttaelalt' 
in  every  respect  but  outward  deportment,  he  mfunfalAe  Aat 
tfiey  are  '  naturally  chaste;'  and  that  he  aeetna  dbpeaed'ta 
attribute  their  continence  to  their  education,  and  '  ilier  ^Mt  of 
'  reserve  instilled  into  them  fVom  their  enrly  yieara/  afler  he 
Aas  been  informing  ui,  that,  from  their  earfieat  yeanr,  A^Bf  ait 
accustomed  to  every  thing  which  can  pollutis'  aiid  lUfliMr  Ae 
mind,  and  that  they  fall  the  ready  victima  of  a^dactioit;  tkt 
chapters  on  Festivals  and  Temples,  would  aupply'inr  widi  iidB 
most  emphatically  corroborating  Mr.  Ward's  amttnatiott :  bat 
they  are  of  a  nature  which  forbids  our  more  diaiifCcdy'iaTCrt- 
iug  to  them.  We  shall  content  ourselves  with  citil%,HHi  atet 
passages. 

^  There  are  some  (practices)  so  enormously  wicitidt  dfgf  wmj 
thing  recorded  in  history  of  the  debauchery  and  obaeeuttbr  Asl 
were  practised  among  tne  Greeks  in  the  temple  of  Veui^  bylhi 
courtesans  consecrated  to  that  gpddessi  sinks  to  nothings  ia  dhe  asa- 
parison/  p.  4-12. 

*  It  is  unnecessary  to  remind  the  reader,  that  the  maanait  of  • 
people  who  have  adopted  religious  customs  so  bdecorous  w$  the  Bb 
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dbs  hate  dome,  mu^  netntatUy  be  very  diuobtte.  Ace$rdk^glyf  Uc^m^ 
tioutneis jprevaib  elmoet  WMioenaUyf  tMoui  thame  or  remane*  ibrwf 
excess  or  debauchery  or  libertbism  is  couDteianced  by  Ae  iBBMuilw 
lives  of  their  gods,  aod  by  the  rites  which  their  worship  presentee.' 

p.  4M« 

A  bad  memory  is  an  tmsatiafactory  explaneffkm  of  mxchr 
flagrant  self-contradiction  as  is  exhibited  m  these  extracts. 
We  respect  grey  hairs,  and  wonid  not  treflit  with  nnnecessary 
barshness  an  unfortunate  foreimier ;  but  tlie  nnprrneipled  at- 
tempt of  the  Abb6  Dubois  to  fasten  the  charge  of  ealumniousr 
misrepresentation  on  Mr.  Ward,  and  that  withottt  any  pforoca- 
tion,  compels  us  to  hoh)  up  his  character  in  its  true  light,  as 
that  of  a  deliberate  falsifier.  We  are  sorry  not  to  hare  yet 
done  with  him,  but  we  must  notice  two  otlier  charts  brottp^kt 
aigaxnst  that  estimable  Missionary,  We  again  cite  fS^omtite 
••  Letters." 

^  **  Every  mother  (exdaims  the  reveread  gentleman)  anacog  tte 
toibe  of  Rajahpoots,  outs  her  female  child  to  death  as  soon  as  bom*" 
This  odious  paragraph  is  one  of  the  most  shockiog  slanders  cootaiBed 
in  the  Author's  letter.  There  is  a  goodjproportion  of  married  Rajah- 
poot  sepoys  in  eyery  battalion  of  the  natiye  army.  I  appeal  to  all  Ae 
tetish  officers  of  eadi  battalion,  servm^  under  die  three  ^edUcn* 
cies,  and  I  boldly  defy  them  to  quote  a  sin^  iastaoee  of  this  horrid 
kind.  There  are,  in  every  promce  o#  the  PeniDsuta>  numbers  of 
Rajabpoot  families.  I  have  oeeiii  acquainted  with  many  in^vidlialr 
of  this  high-minded  tribe,  and  I  am  quite  sisre  that  there  la  no  ana 
who  would  not  shudder  at  such  an  execrable  imputation.  X  have, 
indeed,  been  informed,  that  this  detestable  practice  formerijf  prevailed 
ta  a  certain  decree  in  some  districts  in  the  north  of  India,,  among  two 
or  three  subdivisions  of  Rijahpoots ;  for  thb  tribe,,  as  well  as  everr 
other,  it  subdivided,  into  at  least  twenty  others ;  but  the  Reverenct 

■  >  cannot  be  ignorant  that  owing  to  the  mild,  humane,  and  in- 
sinuadve  exertions  of  the  late  Governor  Duncan,  (a  circumsiance 
which  win  shed  an  unperishable  lustre  over  the  memory  of  diat  ex* 
cdteaCrniaB,)  a  stop  was  put  to  those  abominable  murders.'  jk  200b 

The  phraae  *  ainnot  be  ignorant^  is  plainly  meant  ta  convey 
tbe  idea  that  Mr.  Ward  conceals  this  fact.  The  truth,  is,  l^at,. 
in  the  publialied  Letters,,  he  calls  upon  his  readers  to  '  imitate 
'  the  nobk  example  of  Colonel  Walker  in  rescuiBg  these  Ra- 
'  japoot  fonale  infanta?'*  Colonel  Walker,,  the  Abb^  cojuiet 
b£  tgnoearUy  was.  the  political  agent  at  Guzerat,  employed  by 
Governor  Duncan  to  investigate  the  matter,  and  to  en<£eai^ar 
to  effect  the  abolition  of  the  practice,  which  is  said  to  have  pra- 
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vailed  in  Katty  war  and  Kutch  for  two  thouaand  ]r«n.  But 
the  Abb6  cites  from  Mr.  Ward's  Letter*  as  it  waa  given  iii- 
perfectiy  in  one  of  the  London  newspapers,  and  nas  sinee 
oeen  inserted  in  No.  Ixii.  of  the  Asiatic  JcmmaL  In  thst 
Letter,  Mr.  Ward  certainly  appears  to  have  stated  the  fact  in 
terms  too  unqualified.  He  seems  not  to  have  .been  aware  that 
the  Rajapoots  constitute  so  numerous  and  widely  diffused  a 
body.  As  to  the  Abbe's  vapouring,  however,  about  that  high- 
minded  tribe's  shuddering  at  the  execrable  imputation,  it  is 
worse  than  ridiculous,  when  it  is  admitted  by  Mr.  Ward's  as- 
sailants, that  some  of  the  tribes  have  fallen  into  this  detestable, 
practice,  and  that  a  few  tribes  still  practise  it.  A  Writer  in 
the  Asiatic  Journal,  who  is  very  indignant  at  Mr.  Ward  fiV; 

*  painting  the  devil  blacker  than  he  is,'  calls  in  questionfhe. 
authenticity  of  an  anecdote  relative  to  a  Rajapoot  wbo  nmr- 
dered  his  daughter  after  she  had  arrived  at  a  marriagsaUe. 
age,  because  '  it  militates  against  the  well-known  custom  of 
'  the  Rajapoots  who  avowedly  practice  infanticide*  Tbey 
'  only!  he  adds,  '  put  their  daughters  to  death  at  the  wmmM!tf, 

*  their  birth:  it  would  be  considered  by  them  as  a  envS^aad 
'  unjustifiable  murder,  to  commit  the  deed  after  they  Had  heok 

*  spared  for  a  few  days,  and  the  ofience  would  be  affll  more 

*  heinous  at  the  age  mentioned  by  Mn  Ward.**  Hein»  dira». 
the  fact  is  admitted  to  be  notorious,  and  the  accunoy  of  Mr. 
Ward  is  substantiated,  who  expressly  states,  that  tha  bmmia 
iniant  is  put  to  death  as  soon  as  bom.  The  anecdote  wUck  he 
relates,  is  mentioned  as  a  remarkable  illustration  of  tbafif 
vailing  sentiment;  but  no  stress  is  laid  upon  it,  and,  fioai  the- 
very  nature  of  the  case,  it  must  have  been  an,  isolfltad  ftcL 
That  this  practice  was  in  force  among  the  sepoys  of  the  British 
army,  Mr.  Ward  could  not  be  understood  to  intimate  ;  but  we 
strongly  suspect  that  the  Rajapoot  families  who  havo  not  lid- 
lowed  the  '  royal  example'  in  which  it  originated,  are  eitlier  a 
small  minority,  or  have  given  it  up  under  British  ^"fatnft^-. 
The  Abb6  Duoois  tells  us  that  that  tribe  is  subdivided  into  at 
least  twenty  others,  besides  those  two  or  three  divisions  who 
practise  infanticide.  '*  Verus,"  in  the  Asiatic  Journal,  rotadly 
guesses  that  there  are  *  probably  a  hundred  tribes  of  Raii-' 
'  poots/  The  natural  inference  from  these  conflicting  anuo-' 
rities,  is,  that  little  is  certainly  known  about  the  nfatter. 
There  'may  be  Rajapoot  families  scattered  over  every  provinoe 
of  the  Peninsula ;  but  it  is  not  among  them,  that  we  shoaU 
expect  to  find  the  perpetuation  of  so  horrid  a  peculiarity! 
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which  couM  h6  xMiMittned  onfy  wh^re  t&e  trrbe  formed  s  Pro- 
portion of  the  popufafCion  BuffiJciently  powerful  60  fvam^  M#8 
for  themselves,  and  to  cotm|;enance  each  ot&ef  in  the  di^eftdfeny 
anomalous  practice.  At  and  around  Benafes,  aiWI  on  the 
western  side  of  India,  Mr.  Ward,  in  a  subset^ent  letter,  ^tAt^ 
it  to  be  especTatlv  pr^^^nt.  We  only  regi^et  thAt  he  #tts'  myt 
more  specinc  in  the  first  instamee,  since  hid  statement  ^trit^d 
only  a  geogra|)liical  limvCation,  to  be  connect. 
The  remaining  charge  against  Mr.  Ward,  iis  ais  fellows : 

'  I  haye  reserved  the  review  of  the  most  audacious  paragraph  of 
the  author't  address  for  the  end  of  this  letter :  it  is  tnat  where  he 
emphatically  exclaims,  *^  What  must  be  the  state  6t  the  female  Mht, 
when  mtlUans  are  found  throwing  the  children  of  their  vowi  into  Che 
sea  V*  &c  Ac. 

'  I  will  confess  that  I  could  not  refrain  from  shuddering  at  the 
perusal  of  this  atrocious  paragrapli,  and  I  am  surprised  thai  the  pi^ 
tic  anthoritles  at  home  have  taken  no  notice  of  such  a  slaader ;  the 
tendency  of  which  is  to  cast  an  indelible  alaia  of  infamy  on  the 
oounti^  government.  Good  God  I  *'  Millions  of  females  throwing 
the  children  of  their  vows  into  the  sea  ;''  and  doing  so  in  the  face  of 
day,  under  the  eyes  of  a  government  famed  all  over  the  earth'  ftir 
its  spirit  of  humanity,  of  justice,  and  benevolence !  Of  what  eiioiie 
materials  must  not  be  composed  the  mind  of  that  Endishman,  when 
he  dares  bring  forward  falsehoods  which  tend  to  nothing  less  than  to 
cast  eternal  disgtaee  on  his  nation,  and  his  cooatrymen ;  for,  if  it 
were  tree  that  *'  miUions  of  mothers  are  found  throwing  the  childreir 
of  their  vows  into  the  sea,*'  and  the  government  should  remani  a  pa»» 
sive  and  iadiiferent  spectator  of  so  many  horrid  murders,  sucn  a. 

fovemment  would  deserve  to  be  held  forth  to  the  execration  of  aH 
lurope,  and  of  all  the  civilized  world,  and  its  memory  handed  down 
with  everlasting  in&my  to  the  remotest  posterity/  pp.  205^  4. 

The  typogr^hicai  blundiefr  in  Mr.  Wind's  Letter,  which^ 
givea  riae  to  this  burst  of  eloquence,  had  laid  him  open  to  thcr 
impotsttion  of  exaggeration,  not  without  apparent  reason,  firom 
otiier  quarters,  in  reply  to  a  writer  in  the  Astatic  Journal, 
who  styles  hfafiself ''  A  Bengalee/'  Mr.  Ward  sal^ : 

'  Here  he  is  merely  attacking'  aa  error  of  the  press.  If  he  wiU 
sipply  to  Samuel  Hope,  Esq.  of  Liverpool,  he  will  find  that,  in  my 
copy  of  that  letter^  the  word  mothers  is  plainly  written,  and  not  ndlUont^ 
In  this  sentence.'^ 

Accordingly,   in  the  "  Farewell  Letters,"  the  error  is  cor- 
rected*   The  Abba's  I^iOtter  to  Capt.  M.  C.,  was  professedly 
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written  in  1821.  Mr.  Ward's  explanation  appears  in  tbe 
Asiatic  Journal  for  July  1821 :  it  could  not,  therefore,  have 
reached  India  at  the  date  of  the  Abbe's  Letter.  Bat  what 
excuse  does  this  furnish  for  republishine  that  Letter  in  its  ori- 
ginal shape*  in  London,  in  June  1823,  wiuiout  taking  any  notice 
of  the  explanation  given  almost  two  years  before,  of  the  pas- 
sage on  which  the  cnarge  is  founded  ?  Does  Monsieur  rAobe 
never  see  the  Asiatic  Journal  ?  If  not,  had  he  no  friend  to 
prevent  his  exposing  himself  to  the  suspicion  of  disingenaous- 
ness  the  most  disgraceful  ? 

But  the  Abba's  anonymous  coadjutor,  while  pointing  out  the 
supposed  exaggeration,  supplies,  like  Verus,  a  confirmation  of 
the  fact. 

*  I  leave  him'  (Mr.  Ward),  he  says,  *  to  reconcile  the  ftct  of  a 
guard  being  stationed  to  prevent  this  cruel  hnmolation  of  iiifiuitt» 
with  his  alleged  sacrifice  of  millions,  in  spite,  it  woold  appear,  of  aB 
the  vigilance  which  this  guard  can  exert.  Every  one  knawMf  tkai  ocei- 
tional  immoiations  of  this  nature  do  occur  ;  but  1  appeal  to  tlioae  aea* 
fiiring  men  in  particular,  who  have  necessarily  the  neat  aeoeaa  to  know 
what  goes  on  at  Gunga  Saugor,  to  say,  whether  I,  who  ™*»«tain  that 
such  instances  are  rare,  or  Mr.  Ward,  who  makea  ihem  anooDt  to 
millions,  gives  the  more  correct  statement  of  .the  fact.' 

Asiatic  Journal^  Feb.  18S1.  ppt  145, 6. 

So  then,  the  notorious  prevalence  of  this  practiee,  which 
was  such  as  rendered  necessary  the  interference  of  the  English 
government,  still  demands  the  constant  vigilance  of  a  ^ard 
stationed  there  for  the  purpose,  to  prevent  this  cruel  inmola- 
tion  of  infants,  which,  nevertheless,  does  occasionally  occur  in 

Site  of  all  these  precautions.  And  yet,  the  Abb£  Dubois  has 
e  base  effrontery  to  charge  Mr.  Ward  with  calnmniatiiQg  the 
Hindoo  women,  and,  in  uie  teeth  of  this  fact,  Tentiues  to 
assert,  that  *  the  Hindoo  parents  of  all  casts,  above  all,  mothen, 
'  if  equalled  by  any  people  on  the  earth  in  tenderness  towards 
'  their  progeny,  both  males  and  females,  are  surely  norpaasfd 
*  by  none !!'.  He  should  have  excepted  the  Chmeee. 

The  spirit  in  which  he  has  undertaken  this  vindication  of  the 
Hindoos,  is  again  betrayed  in  his  manner  of  referring  to. what 
he  terms  the  *  stale  subject*  of  the  burning  of  widows.  Tea, 
that  is  the  epithet  chosen  by  this  pious  Missionary  for  a  sob- 
ject  revolting  to  human  nature,  when,  in  the  same  breath,  he 
complains  of  the  increase  of  the  practice,  which  he  has  the  au- 
dacity to  attribute  to  the  '  clamours  raised  in  Europe  and  India' 
by  the  new  reformers. 


<  It  is  a  well-known  fact,'  he  says, '  that  these  neCarioos 
have  increased  of  late  years ;  but  the  reverend  gentleman  is  aat  pc^ 
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haps  apprized,  that  many  peraons  of  ^ood  sense  who  have  made  in- 
ouiries  about  the  causes  of  this  increasing  evil,  have  been  of  opinions 
that  its  aggravation  was  in  a  great  measure  owing  to  his  intemperate 
zealy  and  Uiat  of  many  d  his  associates  in  the  work  of  reform.  He 
n  not,  perhaps,  aware,  that  owing  to  their  abrupt  attacks  on  the  most 
deep-laid  prejudices  of  tlie  country,  the  zeal  of  the  Hindoos  had  been 
roused  to  a  determined  spirit  of  opposition  and  resistance,  when  they 
saw  their  most  sacred  customs  and  practices  publicly  reviled,  laughed 
at,  and  turned  into  ridicule,  by  words  and  in  writing,  in  numberless 
religious  tracts  circulated  with  profusion,  in  every  direction,  all  over 
the  country. 

'  Those  horrid  suicides  called  suttees,  have  unfortunately  prevailed 
from  the  earliest  times  to  the  present  in  the  country,  chiefly  in  the 
north  of  India;  and  the  putting  a  stop  to  them  altoeetner  by  coercion, 
appears  a  measure  too  pregnant  with  danger  to  be  attempted.  •  •  •  • 
lout  after  all,  is  suicide  confined  to  the  Hindoo  widows ;'  and  are  our 
countries  free  firom  such  detestable  excesses  ?  So  far  from  this  beinff 
the  case,  I  am  persuaded  that  more  persons  perish  in  France  and 
England  in  a  month  through  suicide  and  duelling,  than  during  a  whok 
year  in  India,  through  suttees.^  pp.  197— ^* 

In  the  very  paragraph  from  which  we  cite  this  extract,  the 
Abb6  admits  the  '  lamentable  fact/  (which  rests,  indeed,  on 
the  official  returns  made  to  the  Calcutta  government,)  that,  in 
the  year  1817,  seven  hundred  and  six  widows  were  either  burned 
alive  or  buried  alive  with  the  dead  bodies  of  their  husbands, 
within  the  presidency  of  Bengal  alone.  In  the  following  year, 
the  number  amounted  to  between  eight  and  nine  hundred.  The 
Abb^  supposes,  that,  in  the  South  of  the  Peninsula,  the  number 
of  suttees  does  not  amount  to  thirty  in  a  year,  in  a  population 
of  thirty  millions.  This  supposition  is,  no  doubt,  a  wilful 
miscalculation,  but  they  are  much  less  frequent  there  than  in 
the  North.  In  his  "  Description,*'  he  assigns  a  reason  for  it, 
which  admirably  corresponds  to  his  present  declaration,  thaty 
to  put  a  stop  to  the  practice  altogether,  appears  a  measure  too 

E regnant  with  danger  to  be  attempted.    The  ancient  and  bar- 
arous  custom,  as  he  there  styles  it,  is,  he  says, 

*  confined  to  the  countries  under  the  government  of  the  idolatrous 
princes ;  /or  the  Mahommedan  rulers  da  not  permit  the  barharous  prac^ 
fice  in  the  provinces  subject  to  them  ;  and  I  am  persuaded  the  Europeans 
tvill  not  endure  it  tohere  their  power  extends^  p.  236. 

Not  having  before  us  data  for  a  calculation  of  the  total  num- 
ber of  suttees  throu:;hout  India,  we  can  only  conjecture  from 
the  above  limited  return,  that  they  cannot  amount  to  fewer  than 
from  fifteen  hundred  to  two  thousand  in  the  course  of  a  year. 
They  have  been  estimated  at  ten  thousand.  Taking  the  smallest 
number,  the  Abba's  assertion,  that  more  persons  perish  in 
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France  and  England  through  Buicide  and  daelling  in  %  mooA, 
than  during  a  whole  year  through  suttees,  will  ^?e  ns  18«000 
suicides  and  murders  by  duelling  in  the  course  of  a  y^v  •  - 
So  much  for  his  senseless  comparison  in  point  9f  numbeia. 
His  attempt  to  confound  suttees  with  private  suicides^  rach  as 
no  law  can  prevent,  is  worthy  of  the  cause  he  haa  espouied; 
but  his  unprincipled  insinuation  respecting  the  reason  of  tliar 
increase,  demands  attention.  The  nu^t  is,  that  the  mnMnres 
resorted  to  by  the  Government  of  India,  with  the  view  to  check 
the  practice,  nave  had  the  effect  of  kgalixing  and  itmUiimmg, 
under  certain  restrictions,  what  was  previously  unauthorized 
and  of  equivocal  lawfulness.  No  suttee  can  now  take  place 
without  the  sanction  of  the  Company's  authorities ;  a  sanction, 
we  are[told,  ^  always  withheld  whenever  the  Hindoo  law  fumiahss 
'  the  slightest  pretext  for  doing  so/  And  yet*  they  have  inr 
creased !  Consequently,  to  every  murder  of  this  kind  wUck 
now  takes  place,  the  English  Government  is  a  party :  it  has  their 
authoritative  sanction.  '  Formerly/  remarks  a  gentknan  who 
has  but  recently  left  Calcutta, '  when  Europeans  beheld  the 
'  scene,  and  spoke  of  it  with  horror  and  detestation,  it  was  not 
'  so  common ;  because  the  Hindoos  then  knew,  that,  thou^ 
'  the  English  did  not  interfere,  they  abhorred  the  deed :  but 
'  now  they  affirm,  here  is  the  licence  of  your  own  Government*/ 
Mr.  Townley  was  asked  by  a  Brahmin  who  was  in  attendance 
on  one  of  these  horrid  occasions,  whether  he  was  come  to  see 
the  fun.  '  You  may  call  it  fun,'  said  Mr.  Townley, '  but  God 
'  will  call  it  murder/  The  reply  was :  '  It  is  the  custom  of  our 
'  country,  and  if  there  be  any  olame,  it  belongs  to  your  Ck>vem- 
!  ment.'  It  seems  quite  unaccountable  that  this  consequenoe 
should  not  have  been  foreseen,  in  adopting  the  tempoiiiing 
half-measure,  which  has  transferred  the  responsibility  to  the 
Christian  rulers.  But  what  will  now  be  thought  of  ttie  Abb6 
Dubois's  charging  this  increase  of  crime  on  the  benevolent 
exertions  of  the  Missionaries? 

Our  readers  have  seen,  that  Mahommedan  rulers  do  not  pei^ 
mit  the  nractice ;  and  die  Abb6  Duboia  was  confideat^  wen 
he  wrote  nis  former  work,  that  European  rulers  would  not  tn* 
dure  it.  The  Portuguese,  in  fact,  found  no  diiBeally  in  puttiaff 
it  down.  The  idea  that  its  total  suppression  would  be  atteadea 
with  any  danger  of  insurrection,  is  perfectly  ridiculous.  The  aa- 
crifice  of  children  at  Saugur  was  at  once  abolished  in  18QS^  when 
Marquis  Wellesley  was  governor-general,  by  an  ord«  in  coun- 
cil, by  which  the  practice  was  declared  to  oe  murder  panisih- 
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*  Missionary  Register,  June  1823.  p.  266. 
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able  with  death;  and  no  gymptonu  of  diBafiection  on  the  part 
of  the  Hindoos  were  proauced  by  it.  The  burying  alire  *  of 
widows,  which  prevailed  amon^  the  Jogee  tribes,  was  abolished 
in  the  year  1816  without  resistance.  Mr.  Townley  remarks^ 
that '  a  considerable  part  of  the  population  is  Mahommedad, 
'  and  all  the  Mahommedans  abhor  the  practice  of  suttee^  as  do 
'  the  English  and  Europeans;  and  a  very  large  caste  of  Hindoos 
'  themselves  abhor  it,  and  count  it  murder :  so  that,  in  favour 
'  of  its  suppression,  there  is  all  the  European  influence,  all  the 
'  Mahommedan  influence,  and  the  influence  of  all  those  Hin* 
^  doos  who  abhor  the  practice*/  The  Writer  in  the  Asiatic 
Register  who  subscribes  himself  "  A  Bengalee,*^  admits  that 
palliatives  are  more  likely  to  increase  than  to  mitigate  the 
evil)  and  that  between  rescinding  the  late  regulation,  and 
adopting  a  law  which  should  '  renci^r  it  crimimd,  on  any  account 
*  whatever g  to  bum  or  be  present  at  the  burning  of  a  widow,  there 
'  appears  to  be  no  efiectual  expedient.' 

<  I  am  not  one  of  those/  he  adds,  <  who  approve  of  interfbMBaetf 
with  the  religion  and  customs  of  the  Hindoos;  but  so  amMattOttily  is 
this  duty  of  the  widow  burning  herself  with  her  husband  kdd  down  fti 
tlie  ablest  commentators  on  the  Hindoo  law,  that  I  ritotild  apprehend 
no  evil  comequence  from  the  Government  wideninjor  the  drele  within 
which  no  such  sanguinary  spectacle  should  be  exhmited.' 

May  we  not  allow  ourselves  to  hope,  that  one  early  result  <4 
a  recent  ecclesiastical  appointment,  which  has  given  iroeh  mii- 
▼ersal  satisfaction,  will  be  the  exertion  of  an  efiective  infltteno# 
in  the  highest  quarters,  that  shall  lead  to  the  total  snppreisioa 
of  this  monstrous  abominationf  ?  In  forming  an  estinMie  of 
the  Hindoos,  however,  we  must  take  into  account  not  only  the 
existing  practices,  but  all  which  have  been  abolished  by  Euro- 
pean authority.  The  Abb6  Dubois,  whose  power»  of  reason* 
mg  are  on  a  level  with  his  information  and  his  candour,  com- 
plains fliat  Mr.  Ward  has  very  unfairly  overlooked  the  abolition 
of  infanticide  at  Saugur,  through  a  determination  to  represeai 
'  these  poor  Hindoos  under  the  blackest  and  most  odious  co- 
'  lours.  It  would  be  idle  to  caU  on  him  to  explain,  how  the 
character  of  the  Hindoos  is  rendered  lighter  by  a  single  shade 
of  criminality,  in  virtue  of  the  humane  coercive  policy  of  the 

*  Miisionary  Register,  June  182S.  p.  266. 

f  The  gentry,  clergy,  &c.  of  the  county  of  Bedford,  much  to  their 
honour,  have  set  the  example  of  petitioning  the  British  Parliament  to 

«ut  an  end  to  this  practice.    (See  Missionary  Register,  June  ISiS.). 
?e  trust  that  this  example  will  be  extensively  roflowed^  shookl  no 
steps  have  been  taken  by  our  Government  before  the  nei»l  siisisn. 
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Marquis  Wellesley.  Were  the  detestable  practice  of  baming: 
widows  suppressed  by  the  British  authorities  tOHaaorrow,  ibs 
historical  fact  would  for  ever  remain  as  an  illustraticn  of  the 
spirit  of  the  Hindoo  institutions  and  the  native  character  of  the 
people.  The  same  remark  applies  to  the  prevalence  of  in&o- 
ticide  among  the  Rajapoots,  to  the  sacnfice  of  children  at 
Ganga  Saugur,  and  to  all  the  nameless  atrocities  and  deeds  of 
darkness  which  may  have  been  checked  by  either  Christian  or 
Mahommedan  interference.  Mr.  Ward's  opponents  will  nm 
for  a  moment  pretend  that  any  of  these  reforms  have  originated 
with  the  Hindoos ;  and  all  their  quibbles,  therefore,  about  hL« 
alleged  over-statements,  only  go  to  prove  how  much  more 
might  safely  have  been  done  by  the  British  authorities  is 
abatement  of  the  enormous  mass  of  evil,  since  practices  as  in- 
veterate and  as  *  sacred'  in  the  eyes  of  the  Hindoos  as  anv 
which  are  now  tolerated,  have  been  put  down.  The  Abbe 
Dubois  has  not  succeeded  in  making  good  his  Vindication  of 
the  Hindoos  on  any  one  point :  he  has  sacrificed  his  own  cha- 
racter without  any  benefit  to  theirs.  That  of  the  Hindoos  vts 
already  past  redemption,  a  moral  carcase,  shapeless  and  loath- 
some ;  but,  with  more  than  the  self-devotion  ot  the  widow,  this 
poor  man  has  resolved  on  immolating  his  integrity  and  his  i^t 
reputation  by  "a  sort  of  literary  suttee,  the  miserable  victim  ot 
bigotry  and  fanaticism. 

We  should  now  advert  to  the  subject  of  Biblical  translations, 
but  we  must  reserve  this  topic,  as  well  as  the  consideration  ot 
the  alleged  impracticability  of  converting  the  Hindoos,  for  i 
separate  article  in  our  next  Number. 


Art.  11.  MemoirSf  including  original  Journals^  Letten^  Papers^  mad 
Antiquarian  Tracts  of  the  late  Charles  Alfred  Stothard^  F.  S.A.  By 
Mrs.  Charles  Stothard.   8vo.  pp.  497.  Price  15s,   London.   18S9. 

^T^HE  recollections  awakened  by  the  name  of  Stothard,  refer 
-"-  us  at  once  to  some  of  the  most  exquisite  productions  of 
modem  art.  The  elder  Stothard  is  unrivalled  among  painters 
of  the  present  day,  for  the  fluency  of  his  line  and  the  beautv  of 
his  pastoral  scenes.  We  are  told  by  the  Compiler  of  the  pre- 
sent volume,  that  he  was,  by  his  son, '  deemed  the  Raphael  of 
'  our  day  /  and,  though  much  deduction  is  to  be  made  ffXMn 
this  estimate,  which  speaks  the  language  of  filial  partiality. 
there  is,  nt  least,  in  some  important  points,  a  general  resem- 
blance. In  tlie  feeling  of  his  subject,  and,  to  a  certain  extent, 
in  its  management,  Stothard  often  reminds  us  of  the  illustrious 
native  oi  Urbino.     The  attitude  and  grouping  of  his  figures. 
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the  beauty  and  facility  which  distinguish  his  forms,  shew  that 
he  has  kept  a  steady  eye  on  the  works  of  the  great  Italian. 
But  the  Englishman  has  chosen  to  move  in  a  lower  sphere  :  he 
has  neglected  some  of  the  most  indispensable  requisites' of  his 
art.    His  simplicity  too  often  degenerates  into  poverty,    his 
ease  into  negligence,  his  beauty  into  affectation,  and  his  me- 
chanical dexterity  into  a  pretext  for  multiplying  vague  and 
shadowy  sketches,  in  lieu  of  producing  works  x)f  finished  ex- 
cellence.   Much,  indeed,  of  this  is  to  be  attributed  to  acci- 
dent ;  and  before  we  condemn  a  man  of  genius  for  preferring 
the  lighter  graces  of  Watteau  to  the  lofty  aims  of  the  leader  of 
the  Roman  school,  we  should  advert  to  the  circumstances  in 
which  he  has  been  placed.    The  patronage  which  fostered  the 
infancy,  and  cherished  the  manhood  of  Italian  art,  gave  full 
scope  for  the  boldest  efforts  of  genius  and  mastery.     The 
wealth  which  traffic  and  superstition  poured  into  Rome  and  the 
commercial  Republics,  was  lavished  with  discrimiqating  mag- 
nificence.   There  was  nothing  puny  in  the  taste  of  that  age 
and  that  country.    The  power  of  mind  and  mechanism  which 
raised  the  Coliseum,  survived  in  the  architects  of  St.  Peter's ; 
and  the  rich  decorations  of  Hadrian's  villa,  were  emulated  and 
surpassed  in  the  stanzas  of  the  Vatican.    The  extent  and  lofti- 
ness of  the  temples  and  palaces  of  Rome,  Florence,  and  Genoa, 
required  that  the  paintings  and  sculptures  by  which  they  were 
adorned,  should  be  on  a  proportioned  scale ;  and  while  ample 
room  was  given  for  the  full  display  of  the  artist's  skill,  there 
was  no  opportunity  for  concealing  want  of  learning  by  minute 
elaboration.    When  the  human  figure  was  to  be  displayed  irf 
full  or  colossal  size,  and  in  all  the  varieties  of  action  and  re- 
pose, all  positive  and  relative  defects  were  immediately  and 
offensively  conspicuous.     The  anatomy  of  bone  and  muscle 
became  an  object  of  as  indispensible  acquirement  to  the  artist  as 
to  the  medical  student,  and  the  laws  of  muscular  exertion  were 
investigated  with  the  most  vigilant  and  successful  curiosity. 
Every  other  branch  of  knowledge  connected  with  the  profes- 
sion, was  studied  with  equal  care ;  and  all  this  was  the  result  of 
circumstances  acting  powerfully  on  minds  of  the  highest  order* 
Angelo  and  Leonardo  were  men  of  universal  knowledge.     In- 
dependently of  their  own  peculiar  pursuits,  they  were  archi- 
tects, engineers,  mechanists,  and  authors.    They,  as  well  as 
others  of  their  honoured  tribe,  were  the  pride  of  their  native 
provinces,  the  companions  of  nobles  and  princes,  the  welcome 
visitants  of  kings  and  pontiffs.    Thus  favoured  and  cherished, 
thus  made  the  highway,  not  only  to  fame,  but  to  wealth  and 
dignity,  it  ceases  to  be  a  matter  of  astonishment,  that  Art  ob* 
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tained  its  higlie^t  triumphs  amid  circuBfltoaees  ao  fciwnUtfe 
success. 

We  are  not  aware  of  any  oihisr  obstacles  than  thoM  smk  I  f 
ing  from  difference  of  times  and  habits,  in  the  WBf  of  mmik  I  t 
achievements  in  the  present  day.  Wa  do  not  prafeas  to  b  I  I 
very  intimately  acquainted  with  the  history  of  Mr.  Slortmi;  I  i 
but,  as  far  as  we  can  trace  it  from  recoUeclioii.  hi*  iMsipii  |  j 
works  have  been  produced  under  the  patronaffe  of  tie  Tnk 
His  earliest,  and  some  of  his  most  attnctive  deaiffps  appsad 
in  the  Novelist's  Magazine ;  he  was  among  the  dieoontm  a 
the  Boydell  Shaksneare ;  one  of  his  most  delightfdl  asfisi  d 
drawings  was  made  for  an  edition  of  Robinaon  CnMQc;kB 
cief  tTiguvre,  both  in  design  and  execatioD,  tlie  PilgruBspli 
Canterbury,  was  painted  for  a  speculation  of  CroBieli:'s  i  aai 
if  our  information  be  correct,  bis  exquisite  iUostnilioM  flt 
Boccace,  were  originally  intended  to  ornament  an  aditioa  if 
that  author^  which  had  been  planned  without  a  auficieni  ida- 
ence  to  the  licentious  character  of  his  tales,  and  was  laid  snii 
when  their  objectioname  nature  was  ascertaiued.  Nov  it  ii 
quite  clear,  that  such  a  patronage  (if  the  abuse  of  tenna  any  bi 
allowed)  as  this,  must  have  an  effect  the  reverae  of  favoanUi 
to  the  higher  efforts  of  the  artist.  Ha  is  limited  in  acak  ssi 
in  price,  and  has  no  scope  for  the  higher  efforts  of  inteUedal 
or  manual  skill.  A  certain  fertility  of  invention,  united  viik 
dexterity  of  hand,  is  the  main  requisite  in  thia  depaitBMai; 
and  it  is  the  high  praise  of  Stothard,  that,  while  he  haa  bea 
turned  out  of  a  path  which  would  have  led  him  to  the  nobisrt 
eminences  of  Art,  he  has,  on  a  lower  level,  surrounded  hiinsrlf 
with  forms  of  transcendent  gracefulness,  and  acenea  of  id- 
equalled  beauty. 

The  son  of  such  a  father  could  not  but  answer  in  soat 
degree  to  the  excellence  of  his  tuition ;  and  the  yoonger  Sta* 
thard,  possessed  as  he  undoubtedly  was  of  much  native  takat, 
availed  himself  to  the  utmost  of  the  advantasea  of  hia  aitvatioa. 
He  had  the  eye,  the  hand,  the  enthusiasm,  Uie  perseTeranca  af 
the  genuine  artist ;  and,  even  in  the  short  interval  of  a  his 
prematurely  closed,  he  gave  to  the  world  fri^;nienta  whiak 
entitle  him  to  hish  admiration  as  an  artist  and  an  antiqaaiy. 
He  was  bom  in  London,  on  the  6th  of  July,  1786.    *  Tht 
'  remarkable  qualities  of  his  infant  years,  were,  an 
'  sweetness  ot  temper,  an  early  propensity  to  study,  and  the 
'  stricteat  regard  for  truth.'    He  does  not  seem  to  have  base 
carried  through  a  regular  course  of  professional  matractkia; 
but  an  early  talent  tor  drawing  manifested  itself  in  varieai 
waySf  and  decided  the  character  of  his  Blind  aa  wdl  aa  thi 
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Meets  of  kX%  Kfe.  Hie  elder  brother,  TlioiBBt,  a  youiii  of  ex* 
Ilent  dispoftition,  had  Bhewn  indicatioiie  of  eren  superior 
iwefs  in  toe  same  pnrauiU ;  hot  a  strong  propensity  to  mili* 
■y  adrentinesy  determined  his  choice  in  ntTonr  of  a  soldier^ 
iiardous  career.  His  sdiemee  were,  however,  cut  short  at 
le  early  age  of  sixteen.  A  school-fellow,  handling  a  loaded 
in  without  proper  precaution,  shot  him  dead  upon  utt  spot. 
Eaeer  in  the  <|ue8t  of  knowledge,  Charles  Stothard  ran 
una  the  whole  circle  too  hastily  for  much  permanent  aoquisi^* 
Ma»  but  oeyer  lost  sight  of  his  main  object.  Fully  determined 
I  tile  choice  of  an  artist's  life,  he  hesitated  for  some  time  re- 
lating the  particular  branch  to  which  he  should  direct  his 
letttioa.  He  bad  felt  some  inclination  to  start  as  a  portrait- 
anter; 

NH  an  accidental  occurreace  altered  this  determination ;  for  one 
Mning,  chsnciwg  to  call  unon  a  friend  who  wss.  of  that  profissiion, 
t  Ibund  him  buiuy  enffsgea  in  Bnishmg  the  portrait  of  a  laov  of  rank, 
par^v  who  knew  noUiing  of  art»  but  its  najjke,  happenea  to  m11  ia 
look  at  the  picture  of  the  lady,  who  was  the  head  or  their  flunily—- 
roaoan  of  plain  features  md  vulgar  character.  The  likeness  was  so 
^9  that  it  o&nded  all  the  company.  One  complained  there  wss 
tkin^  genteel  shout  the  person ;  another,  that  the  features  were 
mcttlme*  In  short,  the  painter  wss  universally  condemned,  ^r  re* 
Bsenting  an  ugly  woman  as  Heaven  made  her.  Charles  wss  so  dis- 
lated  at  witnetsmg  this  scene,  that  he  left  the  house  with  a  determi- 
lion  never  to  become  a  portrait-painter;  feeling  that  he  could  not 
bwiit  to  give  up  his  own  independence  and  judgment  to  be  the  apart 
ignorance  and  vanity.'  p.  6. 

We  were  rather  disappointed  in  that  portion  of  the  volume 
[lich  should  have  contained  the  detail  of  young  Stothard's 
rly  studies.  He  must  have  derived  so  much  benefit  from  the 
ry  hints  of  his  father,  that  we  much  regret  the  entire  absence 
every  thine  of  this  kind.  The  observations  which  are  snb- 
ituted  for  Uiese  useful  memoranda,  are  somewhat  common* 
ace,  and  have  too  little  of  specific  elucidation  to  be  of  mach 
actical  use. 

In  the  year  1802,  the  elder  Stothard  being  employed  to  de- 
»rate  the  staircase  of  Burleigh  House,  his  son  accompanied 
ro,  and,  at  the  recommendation  of  his  father,  employed  hinn 
If  in  making  studies  of  costume  firom  the  monumental  re* 
sins  preservra  in  the  neighbouring  churches.  This  circum* 
ftnce  nad,  probably,  a  considerable  influence,  combined  witb 
udential  considerations,  in  determining  him  in  after-lifie  to 
itiquarian  pursuits.  His  first  efforts,  however,  were  made  \m 
storical  painting;  and  his  cfmp  dfenaif  exhibited  in  ISllyre- 
esenting  the  assassination  of  Richard  II.  in  Pomfret  Casde, 
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gave  a  fair  promise  of  future  excellence.    I       the  woik  bf 

which  he  will  be  advantageously  known  to  p< arity^  is  As 

masterly  series  of  graphic  illustrations  of  the  **  MonuneBlal 
''  Effigies  of  Great  Bntaio."  The  history  of  this  pubKctfioB 
contains,  in  part,  the  narrative  of  his  life.  He  ei^^aged  in  itii  ' 
offering  a  prospect  of  profitable  and  gratifying  enaployiacils  j 
and  the  circumstances  under  which  he  commenced  the  mdff-^ 
taking,  were  so  much  to  the  credit  of  his  character  and  fat  "i 
ings,  that  we  shall  state  them  in  his  own  words. 

*  <<  When  I  first  determined  upon  publishmg  the  work  myssM^  I 

knew  I  should  require  a  small  sum  of  money  exdosKrely  Ibr  il^  li 

begin  with  ;  and,  at  the  time,  my  purse  was  on  the  dedine.    I  b^Ii 

have  had  what  I  wanted  by  applying  to  my  father ;  bat  I  know  Ml 

how  it  was,  I  had  a  feeling  I  could  not  conquer,  of  wishing  to  kgp 

the  world  without  calling  upon  his  assutance.     Added  to  tiba^  I 

thought  my  not  doing  so,  as  I  was  the  elder,  would  be  a  goodeuflqis 

to  my  brothers.    I  therefore  applied  to  a  friend*  who  bad  plen^  of 

money,  and  requested  him  to  lend  me  the  sum  I  wanted.     He  dkl  sih 

This  was  the  first  time  I  had  ever  borrowed  money ;  and  I  fidt 

till  it  was  repaid.    Accordingly,  when  [  brought  out  nr  finl  di_ 

I  laid  by  every  pound  note  I  received,  till  I  found  sufncieDt  of 

lying  together  to  discharge  my  debt.    I  then  carried  the  sob  to  my. 

friend,  and  as  soon  as  I  saw  it  deposited  in  his  pocket,  I  fidt  I  hm 

regained  my  independence^  and  resolved  never  again  to  become  ■ 

borrower."  *  p.  38. 

His  skill  and  tact  in  ascertaining  the  age  and  chamcter  of 
antiquities,  were  the  natural  result  of  the  ability,  enteqiriae^ 
and  perseverance  with  which  he  conducted  his  inTeetintions* 
To  secure  an  important  subject,  he  would  place  himself  in  the 
most  hazardous  situations ;   he    scaled  monuments,  expoaed 
himself  to  privations,  and  followed  up  intimations,  with  as 
entire  disregard  of  personal  convenience,  and  sometimes  eves 
of  safety.    The  consequence  of  this  determined  spirit  we%  t 
rea/and  ready  conversance  with  antiquarian  lore,  very  diflfenot 
from  the  insufferable  charlatanism  by  which,  in  Uie  present  daj, 
the  science  is  so  frequently  disgraced.      He  examined  win 
close  attention,  the  joints  and  braces  of  a  suit  of  '  eifmnjjlm^ 
*  steel/  the  peculiarities  of  the  Almain  rivet,  the  Tsrieties  of 
mail  armour,  and  the  singularities  of  a  sword  guanL    The 
forms  and  colours  of  stained-glass  figures   and  decontiooi^ 
were  to  him  familiar  indications  of  the  age  of  their  ezecntion. 
To  all  this  knowledge,  at  once  minute  and  extensive,  he  added 
a  fine  artist-like  feeling  and  execution,  which  took  away  fioB 
his  drawings  the  slightest  appearance  of  stifihess  or  mere,  da- 
boration.    Hence  his  ''  Monumental  Effigies''  could  notbnt 
be  a  work  of  the  most  masterly  kind.     let,  it  seems  to  limn 
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tet  with  BO  little  encouragement,  at  least  in  its  commence- 
■iKnt*  as  to  make  him  hesitate  respecting  its  continuance. 

<  As  we  are  on  the  subject  of  public  taste/  he  says,  *  I  must  teU  you 
I  feel  a  sad  want  of  encouragement  in  the  prosecution  of  my  work, 
were  it  not  for  a  chosen  few,  and  feeling  devoted  to  the  object,  I 
d  eive  it  up.  Would  not  such  a  thing  be  a  disgrace  to  the  So- 
j  of  Antiquaries,  who  ought  to  be  the  first  to  espouse  my  cause  ? 
I-am  thus  severe  upon  them,  as,  out  of  seventy  subscribers,  I  have- 
lot  five  of  that  body.  I  do  not  conceive  I  have  done  more  than 
■By  one  else  might,  with  patience  and  attention ;  yet  still,  I  cannot 
be  deceived  as  to  what  must  be  the  product.  I  am  well  convinced 
Aat  some  time  or  other  my  labours  mlljind  their  valtie*  p.  97. 

The  applause  of  his  brother  artists  in  some  degree  indem- 
nified him  for  the  neglect  of  pretenders ;  and  the  late  Samuel 
Lyaons  spoke  the  language  of  all  competent  iudges,  when  he 
itid,  '  You  have  given  us  a  work,  Stothard,  that  does  honour 

*  to  our  country ;  we  have  till  now  seen  nothing  like  it.     Per- 

*  aevere ;  complete  the  thing, — and  I  hope  yet  to  live  to  see 
'  you  as  great  as  you  deserve  to  be.* 

In  1815,  he  was  elected  Historical  Draughtsman  to  the  So- 
ciety of  Antiquaries.  In  1816,  he  was  deputed  by  that  Society 
to  visit  Bayeux,  for  the  purpose  of  copying  tne  celebrated 
Tapestry  preserved  at  that  place.  While  engaged  in  this  task, 
le  discovered  in  the  Abbey  of  Fontevraud, 

those  most  interesting  effigies  of  our  early  monarchs  and  their 
rueens,  of  the  race  of  the  Plantagenets  ;  the  existence  of  which,  in 
Mmsequence  of  the  destruction  and  universal  havoc  caused  by  the 
tevolution,  had  become  matter  of  doubt.  Charles  found  the  Abbey 
tonverted  into  a  prison ;  and,  in  a  cellar  belonging  to  it,  were  then 
leposited  the  effigies  of  Henry  II.,  his  queen,  Eleanor  of  Guienne^ 
{.ichard  L,  and  Isabella  of  Angoulesrae,  the  queen  of  John.  The 
:hapel  where  these  figures  were  placed  before  the  Revolution  had 
teen  destroyed ;  and,  since  their  removal  to  the  cellar,  they  were 
;xposed  to  continual  injury  from  the  prisoners,  who  came  twice  in 
rvery  day  to  draw  water  at  the  well.  Charles  made  several  beautiful 
ind  accurate  drawings  from  these  effigies,  in  both  front  and  profile 
riews  ;  and,  by  a  most  careful  and  minute  investigation,  succeeded  in 
liscovering  the  painting  upon  their  surface.  Of  this  he  made  a  se- 
parate drawing,  depicting  the  figures  with  their  dresses,  ornaments* 
frc.  in  their  onginal  magnificence  and  gilded  splendour. 

*  Shortly  after  the  above  mentioned  discoveries,  my  husband  visited 
the  abbey  of  L'Espan,  near  Mans,  in  search  of  the  tomb  and  effigy 
of  the  famous  Berengaria,  the  beautiful  and  accomplished  queen  of 
Richard  1.  He  found  the  Abbey  converted  into  a  barn,  and  the 
effigy  of  the  princess  in  a  mutilated  state,  concealed  under  a  quantity 
of  wheat.  In  the  following  year,  however,  he  succeeded  In  making 
drawings  of  this  interesting  remain;  and  likewise  executed  his  cu« 
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tkmfac-rimile  draviag  from  the  iiiweltod  tablai  of  Oeoffuy  FIm- 
ta^net,  the  father  of  our  Henrj  IL,  which  he  diioorercd  M  Li 
Mans.  This  tablet  he  considerM  the  earliest  spedmen  of  wlicii 
temed  a  sepulchral  hrassy  and  of  anaorial  boanogPy  d&gkmti  de- 
cidedly as  such. 

*  During  his  first  eoutineiital  jouraeyt  he  nade  aiho  abaws  Mr 
hundred  of  the  most  beautiful  and  eiaboratelj  finished  drawiapv  asl 
sketches  of  the  scenery,  architecture,  and  costaasa^  dm!  amsMd  Ui 
attention  in  a  foreign  land.  Nothing  escaped  his  oiMerwaiiaBi  sal 
finr  things  were  demed  beneath  his  notiee.  The  interior  of  o 
or  even  the  arrangement  of  a  uMe  ^k6u%  as  novaltaaa^  bo 
worthy  of  insertion  in  his  skelch4Kio]u'  pp.  Sid— SI. 

As  a  specimen  of  the  perseverance  with  wbich  Mr.  Sis* 
tbard  followed  up  his  object,  we  shall  insert  his  acoount  of  die 
difficulties  which  he  had  to  overcome  in  order  to  aeeon  a  oofy 
of  Queen  Bereogaria.  Visiting,  in  Aognat  1817«  the  Abbey 
de  TEspan,  he  found  the  statue  still  corned  witb  wboat,  aai 
the  proprietor,  M.  Toret,  was  unwiUing  to  remote  it.  Tie 
eager  artist  was  not,  however,  to  be  so  easily  repnbsed.  Pi»- 
voked  at  the  unhandsome  way  in  whidi  he  bad  been  trealad, 

<  and  extremel^jT  vexed,'  he  writes  in  his  journal,  <  in  the  oxpodalioasf 
going  away  without  completing  my  errand,  I  instantly  want  to  lb* 
Sfair,  and  detailed  the  afimir.  We  held  a  consultation,  and  rasolsad  fis 
attack  this  man  through  th^  diannels  of  hishiterests.  Mr.  M.  aeeooBlsl 
in  some  degree  for  his  behaviour,  by  telling  me,  he  was  a  vbilent  Bo» 
napartisL  We  found  one  English  gentleman  of  the  nanse  of  Bobinssa, 
to  whom  this  Toret  was  in  some  way  obliged.  Our  antioiiaffiaDt  Csb* 
nel  Clairmont,  was,  perhaps,  our  best  ally,  for  a  son  of  Torot^  was  is 
his  regiment,  and  looked  to  him  for  promotion.  Theae,  tbo  obaaoiss 
Bomon,  and  two  others,  in  the  course  of  three  hoars  after  asy  raaahs^ 
were  rndy  to  make  the  attack.  Myself,  Mr.  Bfair,  (wbo alaonso 
Toret,)  and  Mr.  Robinson,  wentfirsL    M.  Toret  seemed  imicb 


at  seeing  aie  again;  and,  nerha|ps,  more  so,  in  fbdinf^  otboia  ongMsl 
in  the  business. ^  He  maoe  various  excuses }  communed  of  tkefcsi 
it  would  be  to  him,  Ac  He  had  not  proceeded  far,  befino  in  aaavcbsl 
Colonel  Clairmont :  this  bmn  to  bring  him  to  his  senses.  Be  Ifaea 
consented,  to  see  what  could  be  done.  Colonel  C  lai^bnd  al  baa. 
But  the  entry  of  another  of  our  allies  bringing  the  sceno  ntbarlaa 
ridiculous  piidi,  he  gave  his  consent,  (I  believe  to  get  rid  of  ok]  to 
flowiih  me  atfi)ur  o'clock  that  afternoon  and  remofo  chowbaaL 
The  hour  came,and  he  setoff  with  me,  his  great  dosaooooipanfiivab 
His  constrained  £|ood-nature  would  have  amusea  any  eno  ;  fiw  bs 
wu  all  the  time  mwardly  vexed,  and  could  not  hdp  mitterr  ~  ~^ 
tones,  «<  Pa$  commode  f^*  but  his  oU  housekeeper  at  De  1*1 
having  brought  out  a  bottle  of  Bordeaux,  with  some  broad  am 
ter,  we  sat  £iwn  lo  it,  and  by  the  time  we  had  finished  tbo  boolsb  bs 
wu  an  altered  man,  be^ning  to  cry,  **  PoMi  Urn  o  dock  P*  and  **Mi 
papffg  r  He  had  been  in  London  in  the  year  e^hty*'  pp»gl6   *M^ 
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"7  Tn  Pebntfury  1818,  he  married,  and  m  the  rame  year,  again 
^jl^ited  France,  in  company  with  Mrs.  S. 

^*   *  Daring  oar  cootiBeDtal  joamey/  layt  hit  aftcliooate  Bcogra* 

pber,  « frhererer  we  were,  or  wtienever  my  husband  wai  spoken  o^ 

«ie  remark  seemed  common  with  all ;   and  I  often  heard  it  repeated, 

^  Madame,  Monsieur  votre  mari  est  si  modeste."    Whilst  residing 

'In  Paris,  we  once  chanced  to  spend  the  day  with  a  poblic  librarian 

'fif  that  chy,  a  man  of  great   learning  and   talent.    Towards  the 

'Staying,  he  said  to  Chms,  **  You  are  a  Stoibard.    Are  you  any 

paiation  to  a  great  antiquary  oi  that  namOt  who  has  esecutad  a  moit 

heaiatifnl  work  on  the  OHNraaMots  of  his  own  conntry  V  This  questioi^ 

aaade  m  such  terms,  sadly  hurt  Uie  modesqr  af  poor  Charles.    He 

liokad  embarrassed,  and  not  immediately  replying,  **  Sir/'  said  I, 

^  you  should  hare  asked  me  that  question,  for  I  am  bis  wife."    Upon 

hearinjup^this*  the  librarian  seized  Charles  by  the  hand,  and  appeared 

8D  delighted,  that  I  thought  he  would  have  given  him  the  French  hug 

a  Mlutation.    **  Is  it  possible/*  cried  he,  *'  that  I  have  spent  the 

S  with  you,  and  never  heard  this  ?  Had  you  been  a  Frenchman, 
the  nrtt  thine  you  would  have  told  me." 
'*  I  trust  I  may  here  be  allowed  to  insert  another  strikiM^  instance 
^  the  respect  with  which  my  husband  was  treated  by  roreigners. 
Duving  our  last  journey,  in  1830,  a  violent  rain  obliged  us  to  pass  the 
whole  of  the  morning  m  the  library  at  St.  Omer.  Chsries,  desirous  of 
referring  to  a  book  that  ffave  some  account  of  the  effi^  of  Crito,  Bad 
ef  Flanders,  requested  the  librarian  to  indulge  him  with  a  sight  of  it. 
TMs  aged  jaentleman  had  formerly  been  a  monk,  I  believe,  in  the 
AKbey  of  §u  Bertin.  He  was  that  morning  in  no  very  ^ood  humour, 
havhig  been  trouUed  by  the  idle  curiosity  of  some  silly  traveUenu 
He  evaded,  and  almost  refused  shewing  Uie  book.  Cbaries's  in»- 
paitmiity  at  length  prevailed.  The  volume  was  prodneed,  hut 
did  not  afford  the  desired  inAMrmation*  Upon  some  remarks  that 
CMsaally  dropped  from  ray  husband  about  a  MSw,  the  heart  o£ 
die  Ifibrarian  soflened,  and  he  condescended  to  enter  into  conver- 
aation  with  hhiu  After  a  while  his  manner  eBtiraly  changed ;  inetead 
•f  the  stem  and  morose  stranger,  he  grew  alRibie,  polite*  and  aazioai 
to  lay  before  him  every  thing  that  he  deemed  worthy  hie  attention. 
A  mS.  wee  prodaced,  which,  if  I  remeimber  eorrteiht  (but  I  wiU  not 
TOiNh  Ihv  tt,;  was  stated  to  be  of  the  time  of  Chartemagae.  Charles 
eontradicted  the  assertion,  and  argued  the  peim,  in  order  to  pfwve 
that  k  was  of  a  later  period.  This  prodaced  a  diseussion,  that  soon 
hrooght  about  them  other  persons  in  the  room.  Amongst  these  was 
m  young  officer  of  the  army,  who  we  afterwards  heard  was  disiiA- 
ffuished  for  his  learning  and  talents,  and  an  old  ffood-humoarsd  gei^ 
Uenan,  a  professed  antiquary,  who  spoke  English  with  great  fluency. 
I  stood  near  the  party,  listening  to  their  conversation  with  consida^ 
able  pleasure,  not  unmixed,  perhaps,  with  a  little  share  of  pride, 
when  I  fbnnd  ray  husband  hafi  not  only  oorapletoly  rs^vtad  their  as^ 
aertions,  hut  that  they  asked  hira  many  questions,  with  that  air  of 
inquishive  respect  observed  by  tfaoee  who  seek  iufermatton  ftom  a-  su- 
perior.   These  subjects  led  to  a  general  discussion  on  mattors  of  an- 
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tiquity.  Here  poor  Charles  was  completely  at  home.  At  leHth,  tie 
old  ^ntleman,  (who*  I  know  not  for  what  reasoot  had  oooclaKd cha 
we  were  brother  and  sister,)  tamed  to  me,  and  exclaimed*  "Jen 
aais  pas»  mademoiselle,  qui  est  Monsieor  Totre  firere,  mttia  il  fnt  frt 
soit  monsieiir  Stothard,  ou  Tange  des  antiquairea."  '  pp.  S79^-4& 

The  antiquarian  details  which  fill  up  a  large  portion  of  dn 
remainder  of  the  ?olunie,  are  highly  Taluable  ana  far  fron  »• 
interestinfiC ;  but  we  find  it  impracticable  to  oompreaa  thea 
without  injury,  and  shall  therefore  paaa  on  at  once  to  the  wM 
catastrophe  which  deprived  society  of  the  amiable  and  aocoB 
plished  subject  of  this  memoir.  In  April  1821 »  he  reoeivK 
a  commission  to  execute  some  drawings  connected  with  tk 
Magna  Britannia  of  Messrs.  S.  and  D.  Lysons.  and,  on  th 
16th  of  May,  he  left  town  for  that  purpose.  The  prerious  di 
cumatances — all  the  melancholy  presentiments  and  ominoa 
occurrences  which  grief  delights  to  recollect,  are  detailed  t 
an  exceedingly  interesting  manner  by  Mrs.  Stothard.  Tl 
church  of  Beer  Ferrers,  where  the  fatal  event  occurred,  coi 
tained  portraits,  in  stained  glass,  of  the  founder  and  his  wi£ 
The  rector,  Mr.  Hobart,  had  given  ready  permiaaion  to  cop 
them,  and  had  invited  Mr.  Stothard  to  the  hospitalities  of  hi 
house.  A  ladder  had  been  procured  at  his  desire,  and  cairte 
into  the  church. 

Monday,  May  M 

'  At  deven  o'clock  my  beloved  Charles  ascended  the  ladder,  m 
both  commenced  and  6mshed  the  tracing  of  the  glass,  leprcscntti 
the  founder's  lady.  Mr.  Servante  was  repeatedly  in  the  cboid 
during  the  morning.  At  half-past  two,  my  husband  removed  the  W 
der  to  the  north  side  of  the  alur.  He  then  stood  about  ten  feet  fros 
the  ground,  immediatelv  above  the  tablets  containing  the  cmd  m 
the  commandments.  The  communion-table  below  was  oo  the  rigte 
,  hand  side :  to  the  left,  a  very  narrow  passage  (intercepted  only  by  th 
railing  of  the  altar)  caoie  between  the  communion-table  and  the  wil 
Under  a  low  Gothic  arch,  within  a  recess  of  the  wall,  elevated  d$m 
three  feet  above  the  ground,  reclined  tlie  monuoMOtal  elegies  sf  i 
knight  and  his  lady.  The  moulding  of  the  stcme  slab  upon  whid 
thesie  6ff ures  rested,  proiected  about  two  inches  bcvond  the  tomb. 

•  At  half-past  two  o'clock,  Mr.  Servante  took  his  leave  of  ny  bi 
loved  husband.  He  was  then  stationed  upon  the  ladder,  and  tiaciBi 
the  portrait  of  Sir  William  Ferrers.  This  was  the  Uttt  time  he  vi 
seen  alive. 

<  Five  o^clock  was  the  dinner  hour  of  Mr.  Hobart.  His  guest  did  aa 
appear.  It  so  chanced  that  a  gentleman,  by  profession  a  surgeon.  Mi 
Honey  of  Beer  Alston,  who  hud  called  upon  him,  was  then  going  i 
Plymouth,  and  in  his  way,  must  pass  the  church  of  Beer.  Mr.  Hmi 
requested  him  to  look  in,  and  to  nasten  poor  Charles's  return.  Heobcj 
ed  the  request ;  and  upon  entering  the  church  by  the  little  door  ssi 
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^the  altar,  he  beheld  my  husband,  my  belored  husband,  lying  extended 
■  scDselessTdead,  at  the  base  of  the  monument  from  whidi  he  had 
received  the  fatal  blow ; — every  sign  of  life  gone.  He  was  dead, 
nuite  dead— all  human  aid  vain.  The  ladder  remained  resting  against 
tne  window ;  the  step  on  which  he  had  stood  being  found  broken  on 

the  floor. From  all  ciroumstances,  it  is  supposed  that  the  step  must 

have  suddenly  given  way  ;  that  my  husband,  in  the  effort  to  save  him- 
self, probably  turned  round ;  and  in  falling — terrible  to  relate  !^ 
struck  against  the  monument  with  such  force  that  little  doubt  can  be 
entertained  (especially  as  the  fatal  blow  was  received  upon  the  temple) 
of  his  having  been  killed  upon  the  spot.  ^Fhe  hour  of  his  fall  cannot 
be  precisely  ascertained,  as  he  was  alone  in  the  church ;  but  from  the 
state  of  the  tracing  upon  which  he  was  engaged,  it  is  conjectured  to 
have  occurred  between  three  and  four  o'clock.  It  is  one  sad  conso- 
lation, to  think  that  my  beloved  Charles  did  not  suffer  either  from  the 
^  knowledge  or  the  pain  of  his  most  awful  situation.  His  countenance 
^  looked  calm  and  composed,  widi  not  even  a  trace  of  the  last  mortal 
*•    agony.'  pp.467— 69. 

Such  was  the  premature  end  of  a  man  whose  character,  in  all 
the  relations  of  life,  was  most  exemplary,  and  whose  talents  as 
an  artist  were,  in  that  branch  to  which  he  had  devoted  himself, 
of  the  highest  order. 

The  volume  is  agreeably  written,  and  a  well  executed  por- 
trait is  prefixed. 


Art.  ni.  1.  Flora  Domestical  or  the  Portable  Flower-Garden  ;  with 
Directions  for  the  Treatment  of  Plants  in  Pots;  and  Illustration* 
from  the  Works  of  the  Poets.  8vo.  pp.  xii.  396.  Price  12b.  London* 

2.  Hortui  AngUcui  ;  or,  the  Modern  English  Garden  :  containing  a 
familiar  Description  of  all  the  Plants  which  are  cultivated  in  the 
Climate  of  Great  Britain,  either  for  Use  or  Ornament,  and  of  a 
Selection  from  the  established  Favourites  of  the  Stove  and  Green- 
house :  arranged  according  to  the  System  of  Linnaeus :  with  Re- 
marks on  the  Properties  of  the  more  valuable  Species.  By  the 
Author  of  '*  The  British  Botanist."  9  vols.  12mo.  pp.  1126.  Price 
16s.    London.    1822. 

•TPHERE  is  as  wide  a  diflFerence  between  a  love  of  botany 
*    and  a  love  of  flowers,  as  there  is  between  poetry  and 

Ehilology.  To  be  a  thorough-paced  botanist,  a  man  ought  to 
ave  a  microscopic  eye,  an  anatomist's  hand,  and  the  memory 
of  Jeremiah  Buxton ;  he  must  have  a  passion  for  order  and 
arrangement  for  its  own  sake,  must  have  a  turn  for  sorting 
things,  and  treasuring  up  dates,  and  casting  up  figures;  he 
should  have  learned  &rey's  Memoria  Techmca  when  at  school^ 
and  have  taken  lessons  of  Professor  Feinagle  after  leaving  it; 
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ke  sbcNild  be  a  persoa  tlMt  thinki  chronologj  tht  mmnX  of  liit* 
tory »  prefffs  Propria  ^pm  mmbm  to  the  fimat  imwloia  P"*^* 
rerekr  in  (ticticMmries  and  cadalogves,  and  glories  in  tile  Al^- 
bet  as  the  key  to  knowledge  tend  the  foandackm  oTsH  Iciuaut. 
Such  a  man  only  is  worthy  of  becdming  ifi  doe  time,  a  P.LA. 
But  a  lover  of  flowers  needs  be  nothing  Hke  this.  He  may  be 
a  careless  unscientific  loiterer  among  woods,  and  green  fuei, 
and  pasture-lands,  with  a  quick  eye  for  beauty,  bat  a  dull 
messory  for  names ;  or  he  may  be  a  lover  of  fptrdening,  ind 
may  grow  fond  and  tender  over  las  mursliags,  witk  a  hatred  of 
your  pryiag  smd  mde-ksaded  botaataers ;  or,  like  tbe  Authoiat 
of  this  Flora  Domeetica,  he  may  be  a  lover  of  the  covnUy, 
caged  in  London,  who 

<  stin  retains 
His  bbom,  inextinguishable  thiist 
Of  nual  scenes,  compensating  his  less 
By  supplementsl  shifts,  the  b^  he  may*' 

Upon  such  persons,  the  botanist  would  look  down  with  all  the 
proud  superiority  of  a  philosopher.    He  is  a  nmn  of  science, 
and  knows  that  the  hue  and  smell  of  flowers  are  their  least  dis- 
tineuishing  properties ;  that  colour  is  a  mere  accident  varying 
in  Uie  same  eenus,  and  that  the  flowers  dearest  to  florists,  are 
scentless.    He  is  a  man  of  learning  too,  and  can  OTerwhefan  a 
mere  poet  with  his  cotyledons,  his  stamens  epigynoua*  hypo- 
gynous,  and  perigynous,  his  whorls,  peduncles,  umbels,  in- 
volucres, panicles,  legumes,  his  serrate,  ovate,  pinnate,  c(»date, 
lanceolate,  and  all  the  gynias,  oecias,  and  andrias  of  his  classifi- 
cation.   We  are  not  surprised  that  Botany  has  never  made  its 
way  into  general  popularity,  invested  as  it  is  witk  so  heniic  a 
nomenclature.    A  man  who  is  no  scholar,  is  told  tiiat  he  most 
learn  Latin  to  understand  flowers,  and  he  declines  the  laboar, 
contenting  himself  with  the  Gardener's  Calendar.    Or  if  he 
has  not  forgotten  all  the  Latin  which  was  flogged  into  &im  at 
school,  he  flnds  himself  but  little  the  bettertbr  it  when  he 
encounters  the  motley  Latinity  of  the  Botanists.    And  shoald 
he  succeed  in  mastenng  the  vocabulary,  what  does  he  And  to 
repay  him  in  what  is  termed  botanical  literature?    nothing 
that  addresses  itself  to  either  the  heart  or  the  fancy,  eeaaoely 
any  tiling  of  the  least  practical  vahie,  but  names  am  teokniflBl 
descriptions  ad  infmifum. 

Nature,  however,  is  worth  studying,  every  page  df  her  ftieai 
volume,  if  the  commentary  irnot ;  and  Botany,  piepsll/s» 
called,  is  a  branch  of  natural  history  not  less  atkaoUfe*  er 
important  than  that  which  comprehends  tfie  varieties  oiT  the 
annnal  kingdom.     If  it  cannot  furnish  so  mueh  intemilfaig 
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anecdote  as  zoology,  or  so  many  wonders  as  entomology,  it 
has  the  adntnta^e  of  coming  more  within  the  compass  of 
ordinary  observation,  and  of  beinjg  more  intimately  connected 
with  the  most  delightful  associations.    The  sentiment  of  ad- 
miijUion  js  more  powerfully  awakened  by  the  study  of  the  in- 
atct  world,  but  tne  love  of  nature  is,  perhaps,  most  directly 
promoted  byx^onyersing  with  the  exhaustless  treasures  of  the 
Ttgetable  kingdom.     On  this  account,  we  are  disposed  to 
bestow  our  warmest  commendations  on  works  which,  like  the 
Flora  Domestica,  are  adapted  to  excite  an  interest  in  the  study 
of  Botany,  by  shewing  that  flowers,  as  well  as  quadrupeds  and 
insects,  nave  their  biography,  their  literary  as  well  as  their 
natural  history,  their  moral  character,  and  local  attachments, 
and  physical  habits,  as  well  as  their  medicinal  virtues.    Who 
would  think  of  teaching  a  youn^  person  the  natural  history  of 
beasts,  birds,  and  fishes,  by  giving  him  a  compendium  of  the 
linnaean  system  of  classification  ?    As  well  might  he  be  taught 
Latin  by  oeing  made  to  cononit  to  memory  £e  columns  of  a 
dictionary.    Compendiums  and  indexes  are  for  the  use  of  the 
adept.    The  first  process  which  the  mind  must  learn,  is  to  ob- 
serve ;  the  second,  to  generalize ;  and  therefore,  in  education, 
history  always  precedes  science.    In  like  manner,  the  most 

S roper  introauction  to  systematic  and  technical  arrangements, 
oes  not  consist  in  definitions  of  terms,  but  in  interesting  de- 
tails and  specific  information.  The  natural  history  of  flowers 
and  trees  is  the  proper  introduction  to  systematic  Botany ;  and 
this  sort  of  knowledge,  which  is  so  much  the  more  delightful, 
notwithstanding  the  contempt  with  which  the  initiated  treat 
snch  details,  claims  to  be  considered  as  the  more  instructive 
also. 

The  immediate  design  of  the  Author  of  this  elegant  volume, 
is  to  assist  in  the  formation  and  preservation  of  s,  portable  gar^ 
den.  It  is  intended  for  the  especial  use  of  persons  condemned 
to  reside  in  cities,  who,  like  herself,  can  receive  consolation  for 
snch  imprisonment,  in  the  shape  of  a  myrtle,  a  geranium,  an 
hydmngea,  or  a  rose-tree. 

'  likinr  plants,  sod  loving  my  firiendt,'  rayt  our  Author,  *  I  have 
aameHly  assured  to  preserve  these  kind  gifts ;  but,  utterly  ignorant  of 
tfasir  waatssDd  habits,  I  have  seen  my  pisnu  die  one  after  the  other, 
ndbar  fton  sttancion  01  directed  than  from  the  want  of  it.  I  have . 
wmmj  times  seen  oihen  in  the  tame  situation  at  myself,  and^  found  itr' 
a  common  thiog,  upon  the  arrival  of  a  new  plant,  to  hear  iu  owqer 
ssf ,  ^  Now,  I  should  like  to  know  how  I  am  to  treat  thu  ?  Should 
k  Hand  within  doors,  or  without?  Should  it  have  much  water,  or 
Htde  I  BUmH  it  stand  in  the  son,  «r  m  the  shade  ?**  Even  myrtles 
and  fenmnisy  commonly  as  they  are  seen  in  flower«stands,  bal- 
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oonioB,  Ac.  often  meet  with  an  uDtimely  ieelh  fton  Cfcc  \ 
of  tbeir  omves.  Maoy  a  plant  have  I  destroyed,  like  a  too^  »» 
miatakeD  mother,  by  an  inexperienced  tendemen ;  until^  in  pitj  t9 
these  veeeuble  nurslingsjand  their  nurses,  I  resolved  to  obuin  and  t9 
communicate  such  information  as  should  be  requisite  for  the  reario^ 
and  preserving  a  portable  garden  in  potk  This  little  voluiDe  ■ 
the  result ;  the  informatk>n  contained  id  it  has  been  carefolly  col- 
lected from  the  best  authorities ;  and  hencefonmd,  the  deeA  <»  any 
plant,  owing  to  the  carelessness  or  ignorance  of  its  nimey  ofaaD  be 
Drought  in,  at  the  best,  as  plant-slaughter.' 

The  volume^  it  will  be  seen,  comes  professedly  under  the 
head  of  Horticulture,  rather  than  of  Botany :  it  relates  to  a 
specific  branch  of  Horticulture,  however,  which  may  be  dis* 
tinguished  by  the  appellation  of  parlour^ardttung,  upon  which 
let  uo  lover  of  the  country  look  down  wiu  contempt,  as  if  such 
a  garden  could  not  afford  range  at  least  for  the  mind.  Thcxe 
is  in  some  respects  an  intenser  interest  attaching  to  plants 
reared  and  tended  under  such  circumstances.  They  are  as  it 
were  the  love-tokens  of  Nature,  the  keep-sakes  of  an  absent 
friend,  serving  us,  as  Cowper  says, 

*  with  a  hint 

That  Nature  lives ^ 

Though  sickly  samples  of  th'  exuberant  whoku' 

Then,  as  fellow-exiles  and  fellow-prisoners,  they  inspire  a 
sort  of  sympathy  even  greater  than  that  which  we  feel  for  the 
caged  bird,  who  seems  so  merry  over  his  trough  and  fountain, 
that  it  is  plain  he  does  not  quarrel  with  the  conditions  of  his 
servitude.  But  shrubs  and  flowers  never  forget  their  native 
soil,  and  are  apt  to  put  on  a  melancholy  aspect,  end  haoff  their 
heads  like  a  sick  child  for  want  of  a  change  of  air.  One  is 
insensibly  led,  on  this  account,  to  contract  a  fond  feeling 
towards  them,  such  as  Gray  displays  in  his  Letters.  He  *  did 
'  not  think  it  beneath  him  to  supply  the  want  of  a  larger  gtr- 
'  den  with  flower-pots  in  his  winaows,  to  look  to  them  entirely 
'  himself,  and  to  take  them  in,  with  all  due  tenderness,  of  an 
'  evening.'  And  flowers  thus  cultivated,  acquire  the  power 
of  influencing  the  character.  This  is  the  case  with  all  suaple 
pleasures  whether  rural  or  domestic.  The  emplogjaaeni  in 
question  partakes  of  both,  and  while  it  adds  a  grace  to  k 
it  supplies  a  source  of  quiet  amusement  well  adapted  to 
mote  mild  and  serene  sentiments  and  amiable  feelii^. 
Cowley  quaintly  remarks,  that 

<  God  the  first  garden  made,  and  the  first  city  Cab.* 

Which  no  doubt  suggested  the  often  cited  line  of  Cowper, 

<  God  made  the  country,  sad  man  made  tbe  town.' 
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And  he  exctaims  in  the  same  ode, 

'  Who  that  hath  reason,  and  hit  amell. 

Would  not  amonff  roses  and  jasmine  dwell« 
Rather  than  all  his  spirits  choke 

With  exhalations  of  dirt  and  smoke, 
And  all  th'  uncleanness  which  does  drourn, 
In  pestilential  clouds,  a  populous  town  V 

But»  as  God  does  not  all  persons  bless  '  with  the  full  choice  of 
•  their  own  happiness/  that  Writer  deserves  well  of  the  pub- 
lic, who  contributes  any  thing  towards  softening  the  privations, 
or  counteracting  the  moral  disadvantages  of  a  town  life,  by 
suggesting  tlie  best  substitutes  or  apologies  for  the  pleasures  of 
the  country.  The  Babylonian  monarch  has  acquired  a  de« 
served  celebrity  by  his  ban^ng  gardens ;  but  those  stupendous 
worics  were  oriental  luxunes.  Every  private  gentleman  may, 
at  ^Bosall  expense,  enjoy  his  portable  garden,  by  attending  to 
our  fair  Author's  recommendations. 

The  charm  of  the  volume  lies,  however,  in  the  rich  poetical 
illustrations  with  which  the  horticultural  and  botanical  remarks 
are  enlivened.  These  will  please  all  lovers  of  flowers  and 
lovers  of  poetry,  whether  residing  in  town  or  country ;  whether 
expatiating  in  fields  and  heaths,  or  circumscribed  within  the 
narrow  confines  of  a  walled  slip  of  garden,  with  a  straight 
gravel  walk  between,  rows  of  bright  red  flower-pots,  or,  still 
worse,  their  only  parterre  their  balcony  and  nower-standa* 
These  quotations  are  flowers  which 

<  — have  been  watered  at  the  Muse's  well 
With  kindly  dew.' 

And  the  Author  has  shewn  both  taste  and  industry  in  se- 
lecting and  arranging  them.  We  shall  best  convey  an  id^a  of 
the  work  by  a  specimen. 

•  ARBUTUS. 

*  [Eridnea.  Decandria  Monogynia.  Strawberry-tree.— FrenciA,  le 
frmisier  en  arl>re,  I'arbre  i  fn^o^ttboth  similar  to  the  common  English 
name :  the  firuit  is  called  arbouse,  arboise,  or  arboust. — Italian^  arbutOf 
albatroy  albaroj  corbeazolo^  from  the  fruity  called  corbezzola.  By 
PUnythe  fruit  is  called  unedo.] 

*  llib  U  called  the  strawberrv-tree,  from  the  resemblance  of,  its 
fnA  to  a  a  strawberry.  Althouco  it  attains  a  considerable  size^  it  is 
frequently  ^own  in  pots,  and  wul  bear  transplanting  very  wcl|.  Vqt 
this  operation,  April  is  the  most  favourable  time;  the  cultivator 
taking  care  to  preserve  the  earth  about  tlie  roots,  and  to  shade  them 
from  tlie  mid-day  sun,  ,when  newly  planted. 

'  As  the  leaves  of  the  Arbutus  remain  all  the  winter,  and  in  8prin|^ 
•Be  {Miabed  off ^y  the  ahooting  of  new  onesy  the  tree  is  always  cIothe£ 

2B2 
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In  June  the  young  leaves  are  extremely  beaulifiil ;  in  October  aiiilb> 
▼ember  it  is  one  of  the  most  ornamental  trees  we  have  ;  the  Uossm 
of  the  present,  and  the  ripe  fruit  of  the  former  year»  both  adomi^k 
at  the  same  time.  There  is  an  Arbutus  now  in  the  gardeo  (in  Od^ 
ber)  before  my  window^  more  lovely  than  I  can  find  laogua^  to  a- 
press.  When  other  trees  are  losing  their  beauty«  this  ia  in  ita  Mka 
perfection ;  and  realises  the  exuberant  fictioa  of  the  pocts^  bcsiii| 
at  once  flowers  and  fruit : 

**  There  is  continual  spring  and  harvest  there 
Continual,  both  meeting  at  one  time ; 
For  both  the  boughs  do  lauehing  blossoms  bear. 
And  with  fresh  colours  deck  the  wanton  prime. 
And  eke  at  once  the  heavy  trees  they  dimb. 
Which  seem  to  labour  under  their  fruit*s  load  : 
The  whiles  the  joyous  birds  make  their  pastime 
Amongst  the  shady  leaves,  their  sweet  abode* 
And  their  true  loves  without  suspicion,  tell  abroad.** 

SrxiraBR's  Faxrib  Qunsi. 

*•  Great  Spring,  before. 

Greened  all  the  year  ;  and  fruits  and  blossoms  blushed 
In  social  sweetness  on  the  self-same  bough/' 

THOMaoM'a  Sraiia. 


**  the  leafy  arbute  spreads 


A  snow  of  blossoms,  and  on  every  bough 

Its  vermeil  fruitage  glitters  to  the  sun."    Eltov* 

*  This  tree  is  a  native  of  Greece,  Palestine,  and  many  other  psm 
of  Asia ;  of  Ireland,  and  of  many  parts  of  the  South  of  Europe.  In 
Spain  and  Italy  the  countrv  people  eat  the  fruit,  which  is  said  to  hare 
been  a  common  article  of  rood  in  the  early  ages.  Virgil  recornmeodi 
the  young  twigs  for  goats  in  Winter : 


"  Jubeo  frondentia  capris 


Arbuta  sufficere/ 

*  It  was  used  in  basket-work : 

*  ^  Arbutese  crates,  et  mystica  vannus  lacdii.* 

*  Arbutus  and  oak  formed  the  bier  of  the  young  Pallas,  the  son  of 

Evander. 

'  ^  Hand  segnes  alii  crates  et  moUe  pheretmm 
Arbuteis  texunt  virgis  et  vimine  quemo, 
Extructosque  toros  obtentu  frondfis  inumbrant.** 

Virgil  JEnmiMf  Sb.  xL 
'  **  Others,  with  forward  zeal,  weave  hurdles,  and  a  jpliaiit  bier  of 
arbute  rods,  and  oaken  twigs,  and  with  a  covering  of  bougbs  shade 
the  funeral  bed  high-raised/* — Davidson's  Trakslatiov. 

*  Horace,  too,  speaks  of  it,  and  celebrates  its  shade : 

*  **  Nunc  viridi  membra  sub  arbuto 
Straus.- 

<  Millar,  aaer  giving  some  of  these  quotations,  adda,  «*  I  hope  at 
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•kail  no  more  have  the  claasical  ear  wounded  by  pronouncing  the 
I  aecond  Bjllable  of  Arbutus  long,  initead  of  the  ^nt»''    This  little 
I  ebullition  of  impatience,  natural  enough  to  a  person  who  knew  the 
I   right  pronunciation,  would  have  pleased  his  friend  Dr.  Johnson,  who 
t   speaks  of  him  somewhere  as  **  Millar,  the  great  gardener." 
E        *  Some  species  of  the  Arbutus,  from  being  mere  shrubs,  are  better 
I    adapted  for  the  present  purpose  than  the  oeautiful  one  called  the 
i   Common  Strawberry-  tree,  which  is  the  best  known  in  our  gardens ;  as 
the  Painted-leaved,  the  Dwarf,  and  the  Arcadian  Arbutus.     These 
trees  mostly  like  a  moist  soil,  but  the  Arcadian  prefers  a  wet  one :  it 
is  a  native  of  swampy  land,  and  if  grown  in  'a  pot  should  be  kept 
very  wet :  the  earth,  also,  should  be  covered  widi  moss,  the  better  to 
retain  the  moisture.    The  other  species  should  be  watered  every 
evening  when  the  weather  is  dry,  out  not  so  liberally.    When  the 
frosts  are  severe,  it  will  be  more  secure  to  shelter  them ;  for  though 
Ihey  will  bear  our  winters  when  in  the  open  eround,  they  are  some- 
what less  hardy  in  pots.    In  mild  seasons,  a  litue  straw  over  the  earth 
would  be  a  protecuon  sufficient. 

'  The  berries  of  the  Thyme-leaved  Arbutus,  which  is  a  native  of 
North  America,  are  carried  to  market  in  Philadelphia,  and  sold  for 
tarts,  &C.  Great  quantities  of  them  aipe  preservecl,  and  sent  to  the 
West  Indies  and  to  Europe.  The  London  pastry-cooks  frequently 
use  these  instead  of  cranberries,  to  which  they  are  very  similar ;  but 
they  are  inferior  to  cranberries  of  our  own  growth. 

'  In  Tuscany,  many  years  ago,  a  man  gave  out  that  he  had  dis* 
covered  a  mode  of  making  wine  from  the  Arbutus.  His  wine  was 
very  good ;  but,  upon  his  leaving  the  country,  his  wine-casks  were 
found  to  contain  a  quantity  of  crushed  crapes. 

*  Upon  the  whole,  the  Arbutus,  with  its  strawberry-like  fruit,  its 
waxen-tinted  blossoms  hanging  in  clusters,  their  vine-coloured  stems, 
its  leaves  resembling  the  bay,  and  the  handsome  and  luxuriant  growth 
of  its  branches,  is  one  of  the  most  elegant  pieces  of  underwood  we 
possess :  and  when  we  have  reason  to  believe  that  Horace  was  fond 
of  lying  under  its  shade,  it  completes  its  charms  with  the  beauty  of. 
dasical  association.'  pp.  29—31. 

From  the  Arbutus  to  the  Daisy  is  not  quite  so  wide  a  range, 
as  from  the  Cedar  of  Lebanon  to  the  Hyssop :  it  leaves  little 
room,  however,  to  complain  of  a  want  of  variety.  We  can 
only  make  room  for  part  of  the  article  on  this  modest  little 
favourite  of  poetry. 

*  Who  can  see,  or  hear  the  name  of  the  Daisy,  the  common  Field 
Daisy,  without  a  thousand  pleasureable  associations  i  It  is  connected 
with  die  sports  of  childhood,  and  with  the  pleasures  of  youth.  We 
walk  abroad  to  seek  it ;  yet  it  is  the  very  emblem  of  home.  It  is  a 
favourite  with  man,  woman,  and  child :  it  is  the  robin  of  flowers. 
Turn  it  all  ways,  and  on  every  side  you  will  find  new  beauty.  You 
are  attracted  by  the  snowy  white  leaves,  contrasted  by  the  golden 
tuft  in  the  centre,  as  it  rears  its  head  above  the  green  grass;  pluck  it. 
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and  you  will  find  it  backed  by  a  delicate  star  of  green,  sDd  tippi 
with  a  blush  colour^  or  a  bright  crimton. 

**  Daisies  with  their  pinky  lasbei/ 

are  among  the  first  darlings  of  spring.    They  are  In  flower  ahMSt  4 
the  year ;  closing  in  the  evening  and  in  wet  weather,  sad  r       ' 
the  return  of  the  sun : 

**  The  little  dazie  that  at  evening  doaca."— gjwim 

**  By  a  daisy,  whose  leaves  spread 

Shut  when  Titon  goes  to  bed.**— /•  Wiiherg. 


One  of  these  is  given,  playful  and  quaint,  the  verse  mnning 
wild  like  the  flower.  We  were  disappointed  at  finding  no  re- 
ference to  a  sweet  little  ode  to  the  Daisy,  which  appeared  in 
Montgomery's  first  volume.  The  omission  is  doubtless  acci- 
dental. But.  in  a  future  edition,  the  article  may  be  still  fur- 
t  r  enriched  by  an  exquiaite  poem  which  has  recently  ap- 
ed, by  the  same  Author,  entitled  *^  the  Daisy  in  India/'— 


*  No  flower  has  been  more  frequently  celebrated  by  our  poets,  our    I 
best  poets.   Chaucer,  in  particular,  expatiates  at  great  length  upoo  it. 

• He  makes  a  perfect  plaything  of  the  Daisy.    Not  contented  wkh 

calling  to  our  minds  its  etymology  as  the  eye  of  day^  he  seems  to  de- 
light in  twisting  it  into  every  possible  form,  and,  by  some  nsne  or 
other,  introduces  it  continually.  Commending  the  niowerB  of  April, 
as  bringing  forward  the  May  flowers,  he  adds : 

**  And  in  speciall  one  called  ie  of  the  daici 
The  daisie,  a  flower  white  and  rede. 
And  in  Frencbe  called  La  Bel  Margarete. 
O  commendable  floure,  and  most  in  minde ! 
O  floure  and  gracious  of  excellence  ! 
O  amiable  Margarite !  of  natife  kind " 

*  But  the  Field  Daisy  is  not  an  inhabitant  of  the  flower  garden ;  it 
were  vain  to  cultivate  it  there.  We  have  but  to  walk  into  the  fields, 
and  there  is  a  profusion  for  us.  It  is  the  fiivourite  of  the  great  gar- 
den of  Nature : 

"  Meadows  trim  with  daisies  pied.'' 

*  The  reader  will  doubtless  remember  Bums's  AddrsM  to  a  Moun- 
tain Daisy,  beginning, 

**  Wee,  modest,  crimson-tipped  flower." 

*  The  Scotch  commonly  call  it  by  the  name  of  Gowan ;  a  name 
which  they  likewise  apply  to  the  dandelion,  hawkweed,  ftc« : 

'*  The  opening  gowan,  wet  with  dew.'' 

<  Wordsworth,  with  a  true  poet's  delight  in  the  simplest  beauties  of 
nature,  has  addressed  several  little  poems  to  the 
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ficrpposed  to  beaiUrefisedliy  the  Rev.  Dr.  Carey  of  Serampore, 
to  ^e  first  plant  of  this  kiaiav  which  sprang  up  unexpectedly  in 
his  garden^  out  of  some  Eaglish  earthy  in  which  other  seeds 
had  oeen  conveyed  to  him  from  this  countiy.  This  poem  will 
give  a  new  interest  to  the  Daisy  as  a  type  of  its  native  soil« 
while  it  will  indissolubly  connect  with  it  the  name  of  Montgo- 
mery, who  mast  be  considered  as  having  fairly  won  it  from  all 
preceding  candidateSr  It  ha»  been  t0  htm  a  propitious  otar. 
As  few  of  our  readers,  probably,  have  as  yet  met  with  the 
poem,  we  make  no  apolbgy  fox  transcribing  it  here. , 

*  THE  DAISY  IN  INDIA. 

^  Thrice  welcome,  little  English  Flower ! 

My  mother-country's  white  and  red. 
In  rose  or  lily,  till  this  hour. 

Never  to  me  8uch  beauty  spread : 
Transplanted  from  thiae  island-bed, 

A  treasure  in  a  grain  of  earth. 
Strange  as  a  spirit  from  the  dead. 

Thine  embryo  sprang  to  birth. 

^  Thrice  welcome,  little  English  Flower  1 

Whose  tribes  beneath  our  natal  skies. 
Shut  close  their  leaves  while  vapours  lower ; 

But  when  the  sun's  gay  beams  arise, 
With  unabash'd  but  modest  eyes 

FoUew  his  motion  to  the  west. 
Nor  cease  to  gase  till  daylight  dies, 

Then  fold  themselves  to  rest. 

'  Thrice  welcome,  little  English  Flower  1 

To  this  resplendent  hemisphere, 
Where  Flora's  siant-ofisprfng  tower 

In  goreeous  liveries  all  the  year : 
Thou,  oiuy  Thouf  art  liHle  here. 

Like  worth  unfriended  or  unknown ; 
Yet  to  my  British  heart  more  dear 

Than  all  the  torrid  zone. 

*  Thrice  welcome,  Ultle  English  Flower ! 

Of  early  scenes  bek>ved  by  me. 
While  happy  in  my  father's  bower. 

Then  snalt  the  blithe  menunial  be  s 
The  fairy-sports  of  infancy,  « 

Youth's  golden  age,  and  manhood's  prime. 
Home,  country,  kindred,  friends, — with  thee 

Are  mine  in  this  far  dime. 

^  Thrice  welcome,  little  Eoelish  Flower ! 

I'll  rear  thee  with  a  trembling  hsnd : 
O  for  the  April  sun  and  shower. 

The  sweet  May-dews  of  dwt  fair  land. 
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Where  Daiaiei,  thick  a»  ftiriigl^  MBd 
In  every  walk  I— that  here  mMit  shoot^i 

Thy  scions,  and  thy  buds  eKpapo, 
A  hundred  from  one  root! 

*  Thrice  wdcome,  litths  English  Iloirerl 

To  me  the  pledge  of  Hope  nnsnen ; 
When  sorrow  woiud  my  soul  o'erpower 

For  joys  that  tnere^  or  miglU  lUne  teem, 
V\\  call  to  mind,  how,  fresh  and  graeo, 

I  saw  thee  waking  from  the  dust; 
Then  turn  to  heaven  with  brow  serene. 

And  place  in  God  my  tmsL— y.  Maaigammrf,^ 

It  would  he  easy  to  suggest  other  additions  to  the  poeticsl 
illustrations.  The  beautitul  and  touching  Ode  to  tm  Hob 
Rosemary  by  Henry  Kirke  White,  ou^ht  not  to  have  been  for- 
gotten by  a  Writer  who  has  raked  t£e  unreadable  poaaM  of 
the  atheist  Shelley  for  extracts.  We  were  very  sorry  to  meet 
with  a  eulogy  on  that  unhappy  being  in  the  PrefiiGO  to  die 
work.  It  is  evidently  dictated  by  uie  partiality  of  jirivate 
friendship ;  but  it  is  ill  judged,  and  only  serves  to. ezeite  sos- 

Sicion  of  the  Author's  own  principles.  Shelley  mii^t  love 
owers,  but  he  hated  their  Creator.  He  might  read  his  BiUe, 
but  his  works  declare  for  what  diabolical  purpose.  He  was 
not  quite  like  his  own  Lionel : 

*  For  he  made  verses  wild  and  queer. 

On  the  strange  creeds  priests  hold  so  dear 
Because  they  bring  them  land  and  gold. 
Of  devils  and  saints  and  all  such  sear. 
He  made  tales  which  whoso  heard  or  resd^ 
Would  laugh  till  he  were  almost  dead.' 

*•  Rosalind  and  Hekii.*'  p.  sa. 

But  the  only  difference  is,  that  Mr.  Shelley's  taiicB,  written 
under  the  same  inspiration,  will  make  noboay  laugh.  In  this 
same  poem,  he  speaks  of  '  Faith,  the  Python  undmated ;'  and 
he  makes  his  fair  and  virtuous  Helen  laughing  say^ 

<  We  will  have  rites  oar  faith  to  bind,     • 
But  our  churdi  shall  be  the  starry  nigbl^ 
Our  altar  the  grassy  earth  outspraadt 
And  our  priest  the  muttering  wind.' 

This  is  sufficiendy  intelligible,  as  is  the  line  in  the  Hymn  to 
Intellectual  Beauty, 

<  I  called  on  poisonous  names  with  which  our  youth  is  ftd.^ 

Bui  the  deep-rooted    hatred  of  religion,  which  smmed  Ui 

*  London  Magazme,  June,  1823.  p.  GISp 
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raling  pttsioo,  bntlw  ptit^  in  the  foUcming  Mtnza,  into  more 
daring  impiety. 

*  No  voice  from  tomeaublimer  weM  btth  ever 

To  Mge  or  poet  these  renonses  giren : 

Thermre,  the  nemet  of  Demon,  Ohosttonif  f/eovwi. 
Remain  the  reoord*  of  dieir  vain  endeavour : 
Frail  spells,  whose  nitered  charm  might  not  avail  to  sever 

From  all  we  hear  and  all  we  see, 

Doubt,  chance,  and  motahility/  p.  88. 

It  is  well  known,  in^leed,  th^  Mr.  Shelley  repeatedly  sub- 
Bcribed  himself  an  AthnA.  Thia  is  a  digreaaion,  but  we  have 
felt  it  to  be  a  needfoL  one,  when  an  attempt  is  made  to  hold  up 
auch  a  person  to  veneration,  because  he  was  a  lover  of  flowers, 
and  had  a  gentle  countenance.  He  too,  however,  has  his  em- 
blem :  it  is  the  Aconite.    To  return  to  our  flowers. 

The  article  on  Campanula  disappointed  us,  in  not  containing 
a  single  poetical  reference.  On  turning,  however,  to  the  Hya- 
cinth, we  find  that,  with  the  name  of  Harebell,  that  flower 
has  run  away  with  praise  apparently  intended  for  the  modest 
bell-flower  of  Autunm.  There  seems  to  have  been  some  con- 
fusion in  the  application  of  the  term  harebell.  Botanists  seem 
now  to  agree  in  assigning  this  appellation  to  the  Hyacintboa 
non  scriptus,  sometimes  ranked  under  the  genus  Scilla,  and 
familiarly  known  among  the  common  people  under  the  name  of 
blue  bells,  while  the  campanula  rotundifolia  is  denominated 
htaih  bells.  But  the  campanula,  we  strongly  suspect,  is  the 
harebell  of  the  poets,  alluded  to  in  the  followmg  extracts. 

'  The  harebell,  for  her  stainless  azured  hue. 
Claims  to  be  worn  by  none  but  those  are  true.' 

W.  Browne. 
■       ■       *  thou  shalt  not  lack 
The  flower  that's  like  thy  ftce,  jmle  primrose,  nor 
The  asored  harebell,  like  thy  veins.^ 

^I'j  Shakspeare. 

<  E'en  the  light  harebeO  raised  iulA^ 
Uninjnred  from  her  airy  tread.' 

Walter  Scott. 

The  Author  of  **  May  you  like  it"  is  evidently  of  the  same 
opinion.  His  beautinii  poem  to  the  Harebell,  (which  will  be 
found  at  p.  620  of  our  aeventeenth  volume,)  deserved  a  place  in 
the  Flora  Domestica.  His  description  of  it  as  bending  *  so 
'  sadly  meek,  beneath  atUunmal  breezes^ 

*  Pale  as  the  pale  blue  veins  thaT  streak 

Consumption's  thin,  transparent  cheek. 

With  death-hues  blending—' 

exactly  agrees  with  the  passage  from  Shakspeare. 
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The  Poppy  is  illnstrated  at  some  length;  sone  of  Um  «• 
tracts  are  scarcely  relevant.  There  is  a  very  elef^ant  ode  to 
the  Poppy,  which  our  Author  had  probaUy  not  seen ;  printed, 
if  wc  mistake  not,  in  some  work  of  Mn.  Cburlotte  omitfa'i, 
but  written  by  another  lady,  and  connected,  we  betiere,  wA 
an  affecting  story^    The  first  stanza  is  as  follows. 

<  Not  for  the  promise  of  the  Isboored  fiddsi 
Nor  for  the  good  the  yellow  harvest  yields, 

I  bend  at  Ceres'  shrine  : 
For  dull  to  humid  eyes  appear^ 
The  golden  glories  of  the  year : 
Alas  i  a  melancholy  worship^B  mine. 
I  hail  the  goddess  for  her  scarlet  flower. 

Thou  brilliant  weed» 

That  dost  so  far  exceed 
The  richest  gifts  gay  Flora  can  bestow. 
Heedless  I  passed  thee  in  life's  morning  houft 

Thou  comforter  of  woe  i 
Till  sorrow  taught  me  to  confess  thy  power.* 

We  should  have  thought  that  the  Wall-flower  had  been  il- 
lustrated by  some  of  our  poets.  One  slight  notice  only  is 
given  from  Thomson.  An  elegant  sonnet  has  been  addressed 
to  this  picturesoue  flower,  by  the  anonymous  Author  of  **  Sii^- 
''  five  Sonnets/^ — a  volume  which  escaped  our  notice  at  m 
time  of  publication,  but  which  contains,  under  an  unattractive 
title,  some  very  felicitous  specimens  of  that  delicate  species  of 
poem.    We  shall  make  room  for  the  sonnet  alluded  to. 

*  I  will  notpraise  the  often  flattered  rose. 

Or  virgin-like,  with  blushing  chsrms  half  seen. 

Or  when  in  dazzling  splendour,  like  a  qoeen. 
All  her  magnificence  of  state  she  shews ; 
No,  nor  that  nun-like  lily,  which  bat  blows 

Beneath  the  valley's  cool  and  shady  screen  ; 

Nor  yet  the  sun-flower  that  with  warrior  mien» 
Still  eyes  the  orb  of  glory  where  it  glows;-— 
But  thou,  neglected  walMower,  to  my  breast 

And  muse  art  dearest,  wildest,  sweetest  flower. 
To  whom  alone  the  privilege  is  given. 

Proudly  to  root  thyself  above  the  rest. 
As  genius  does,  and,  from  thy  rocky  tower. 

Lend  fragrance  to  the  purest  breath  of  hesven.' 


*  **  Sixty.five  Sonnets ;  with  prefatory  Remarks  on  the  Aoeor- 
dance  of  the  Sonnet  with  the  rowers  of  the        "  ~ 
ISmo.pp.  124?.    London.  1818. 
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Another  anonvmous  poet  has  some  very  beautifiil  linea  on 
the  Hubject  of  flowers,  in  the  singular  poem  entitled,  *'  The 
•'  Comforter,"  reviewed  in  a  former  volume.  Speaking  of  the 
healing  influence  of  natural  scenery,  he  attributaa  tins  charm 
to 

*  Each  flower  brocaded  on  earth's  mantle  green. 
From  the  pale  primrose,  on  the  lowly  ridge 
Crowned  with  the  quick-set,  pushing  forth  its  bloom 
Throuffh  winter-mellowed  and  commingled  spoils 
Of  faded  autumn,  to  the  latest  eleam. 
O'er  purple  moor-lands,  of  ike  neath-hdU  Uoom 

That  quench  their  blushes  in  descending  snow. 

«  •  #  •  %  « 

*  every  little  undistinguished  weed 


Whose  tiny  lustre  helps  the  flush  of  May, 
Or  that  bright  light  ^hat  from  the  summer  fields 
Fit  for  the  scythe  arises,— -whose  warm  hue. 
Caught  from  the  roses  of  the  bending  bough 
Of  over-arching  wild-briar,  is  combined 
With  the  bright  blue  of  many  an  upcast  eye 
OJgny  veronicas  that  bask  beneath^ 
And  heightened  by  the  cups  of  burnished  gold 
That  glitter  in  the  noontide,  or  convey 
To  mouths  invisible  a  draught  unseen,— 
Conveys  a  blessing :  for  the  most  obscure 
Hath  a  perfection  it  is  good  for  thee 
Often  to  muse  on/ 

The  whole  passage  is  worthy  of  finding  a  place  in  this  lite- 
rary flower  sarden.  Other  additions  will,  we  doubt  not,  have 
been  pointea  out  to  our  Author  by  her  private  correspondents. 
In  the  event  of  a  new  edition,  we  should  be  glad  to  see  the 
plan  somewhat  extended,  so  as  to  comprise  the  poetical  cha- 
racter and  natural  history  of  all  the  plants  or  weeds  which , 
belong  to  the  British  Flora.  For  this  purpose,  the  fair  Horti- 
culturist must  travel  out  of  the  precincts  of  her  portable  flower- 
garden,  spacious  as  they  are ;  must  escape  from  the  metropolis 
and  its  suDurbs,  and  make  herself  thoroughly  acquainted  with 
the  innumerous  tribes  which  bloom  unnoticed  and  despised  by 
all  but  clowns  and  poets,  beneath  hedge-rows,  or  by  the 
stream's  side,  or  on  neathy  uplands,  or  in  the  recesses  of  the 
Hamadryad's  retreat.  If  the  old  English  and  provincial  names 
can  be  given,  all  the  better ;  and  then,  after  we  have  heard  the 
botanist's  account,  let  us  have  all  that  our  poets  have  said 
about  them.  The  volume  thus  completed,  would  make  one  of 
the  most  elegant  introductions  to  )3otany  imaginable.  It  is 
in  vain  to  wish  that  a  higher  tone  of  sentiment  pervaded  the 
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work  ;  such  as  Cowper  expresses,  when  he  speaks  of  all  nature 
being,  by  an  emphasis  of  interest,  his,  who  can 

— '  lift  to  heaven  an  unpresumptuouii  eye» 
And  smiling  say.  My  Father  made  them  all.' 

The  Hortus  Anglicus,  which  we  have  associated  with  this 
work  as  relating  to  a  common  subject,  is  of  a  Tery  different 
character,  but  will  be  found  highly  useful  to  those  who  have 
leisure  and  opportunity  to  pursue  the  study  of  Botany.  As 
a  work  of  science,  it  is  of  course  far  more  valuable  than  the 
slight  and  elegant  volume  we  have  been  reviewing ;  it  is  de- 
signed  for  those  who  are  already  initiated  in  the  elements  of 
botanical  science,  and  who  wish  to  possess  some  knowledge  of 
the  beautiful  objects  which  surround  them  in  nature.  '  An 
'  easy,  intelligible,  and  compendious  guide  to  an  acquaintance 
*  with  those  plants  which  form  the  plride  and  delight  of  the 
'  modem  garden,  is  not,'  the  Author  remarks,  '  to  be  found 
'  in  the  English  language.'  The  very  comprehensiveness  of 
the  lareer  works,  renders  them  unfit  for  the  use  of  the  inexpe- 
rienced inquirer,  who,  amid  a  description  of  more  than  20,000 
plants,  finds  himself  bewildered.  We  warmly  approve  of  both 
the  plan  and  the  general  execution  of  the  present  work.  If  we 
have  any  fault  to  find,  it  is  with  the  nomenclature,  which  is 
very  much  too  Latinized  to  be  intelligible  to  the  non*initiated 
without  a  glossary.  If  Botanical  wo»s  are  written  in  English, 
it  should  be  Endisb.  The  pedantry  which  leads  to  the  per^ 
petual  coining  of  technical  barbarisms,  half  Latin  half  English, 
IS  exceedingly  offensive  :  it  serves  only  to  deter  many  persons 
from  entering  upon  the  study.  It  is  all  very  well  for  Swedes, 
and  Russians,  and  Germans,  to  write  their  systems  and  cri- 
ticisms in  Latin  ;  but  an  Englishman  ought  to  be  too  proud  of 
his  language^  (which  bids  fair  to  surpass  the  French  itself  in  its 
extensive  diffusion,  as  much  as  it  does  in  every  noble  quality.) 
ought  to  respect  his  mother-ton^e  too  much,  to  submit  to  have 
this  disrespect  put  upon  it ;  as  if  it  could  not  express  the  shape 
and  structure  of  a  plant,  or  the  most  common  earth,  snch  as 
clay  or  slate,  without  foreign  assistance.  And  after  all,  while 
such  words  as  funnel-shaped,  heart-shaped,  salver-shaped,  &c. 
are  freely  used,  it  seems  absurd  to  mix  up  with  these,  the 
uncouth  Latinisms  which  are  to  be  found  sometimes  in  the 
same  sentence,  such  as  '  umbel  peduncled,'  terminal  cymes,' 
'  decurrent,' '  villous,*  *  ringent,' '  crenate,'  &c.  In  this  respect, 
the  present  compiler,  however,  has  but  followed  his  authonties. 
The  essential  generic  characters,  which  are  placed  at  the  be- 

S'nning  of  each  class,  are  collected  from  the  last  edition  of 
e  **  Species  Plantarum**  edited  by  Willdenow,  with  ooca- 
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sional  emendations  and  additions  from  the  Hortus  Kewensis 
and  the  works  of  Sir  J.  E.  Smith.  The  place  of  each  genns^ 
when  ascertained,  in  the  natural  systems  both  of  Linnseus  and 
of  Jussieu,  is  also  inserted.  The  etymology  of  the  genera, 
which  our  Author  has  been  careful  to  give  as  far  as  it  can  be 
discovered,  will  not  a  little  add  to  the  interest  of  the  work. 
Both  the  generic  and  the  specific  names  are  accented.  The 
specific  characters  are  generally  followed  by  a  concise  descrip- 
tion, drawn  firom  Rees*s  Cyclopedia  and  the  larger  works  on 
English  Botany ;  the  time  of  nowering,  native  country,  and 
date  of  introduction  of  each  pl&nt,  being  ^ven  on  the  autho- 
rity of  the  Kew  Catalogue.  The  utility  of  the  work  is  con- 
siderably enhanced  by  a  double  index,  both  of  Latin  and 
English  names.  This,  to  a  sciolist,  is  the  more  necessary, 
from  the  circumstance  of  the  same  name  being  sometimes  used 
for  a  generic,  sometimes  for  a  specific  appellation,  with  a  dif- 
ferent meaning.  For  instance,  the  ^enus  Syringa  belongs  to 
the  order  Diandria  Monogynia,  and  includes  the  lilacs.  The 
common  Syringa  is  found  under  the  genus  Philadelphus  in  the 
class  of  Icosandria.  The  Althea  Frutex  is  founa  under, the 
genus. Hibiscus,  while  the  Althea  genus  comprehends  ^tfa,e 
common  marsh  mallow  and  others  of  the  same  descriptioii» 
which  would  naturally  be  sought  for  under  the  genus  Malva. 
In  Jussieu's  system,  all  the  mallows,  together  with  other 
genera  of  the  same  order,  range  under  MahracesB.  On  the 
whole,  the  work  contains  much  useful  and  entertaining  infor- 
mation ;  it  is  at  least  a  capital  descriptive  index,  and  ^ititles 
the  Compiler  to  the  thanks  of  the  public. 

'  To  unite  botanical  science  with  useful  information,  Iiai(  been/  he 
states,  *  Uie  constant  aim  of  the  Audior.  He  confides  his  work, 
therefore,  to  the  favour  of  the  public ;  trusting  that  it  will  be  found 
to  promote  the  prevailing  regara  for  the  attractions  of  the  vegetable 
creation ;  the  contemplation  of  which,  said  old  Gerarde  in  bis  Herbal, 
as  long  ago  as  the  year  15979  *'  is  a  study  for  the  wisest,  an  exercise 
for  the  ndilest,  a  pastime  for  the  best." ' 


Art  IV.  Remarks  on  Fenude  Education^  adapted  particularly  to  the 
Regulation  of  Schools.  12mo.  pp.  xiv.  394.  Price  5s.  6d. 
London.  182S. 

npHE  comparative  advantages  and  disadvantages  of  a  home 
^  and  a  boarding-school  education  for  girls, have  often  been 
zealously  and  anxiously  canvassed ;  but  no  general  decision  on 
the  subject  could,  we  are  persuaded,  be  laid  down,  so  as  to 
meet  all  the  circumstances  of  the  case.  The  ohoioe  of  the 
best  mode  of  education,  could  that  be  determined,  would  go 
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BO  little  vmy  towards  securing  the  effective  applksfttion  of  tkl 
mode,  that  the  pareat  slight  be  led  to  place  a  (Ulacioaa  idi- 
ance  on  the  approred  plan,  ao  as  to  be  lest  parttcolw  or  watch- 
ful as  to  the  paniier  ia  which  it  was  earned  into  cxecalioe. 
With  all  our  decided  preference  for  home  edncatioD,  whao  the 
altems/fcive  presented  is  that  of  a  jgood  sdiool  or  an  iil-wgu 
lated  iamiljrr— competent  instruction  with  school  disripKne,  or 
half-education  and  no  discipline-^we  ccmfess  that  we  ahoay 
decide  without  scruple  for  the  former.  But  these  matters  aie 
not  always  at  the  option  of  the  most  judicious  parenl.  Hk 
question  not  unfrequently  becomes,  not  what  is  preferable^  bat 
what  is  practicable ;  and  schools  are  hadrtcoorseCo,  not  as  ab- 
stractedly the  best  mode  of  education,  but  that  which  is  beit 
under  all  the  circumstances  of  the  case.  The  Tenr  iiitelI%;eBC 
Author  of  this  yolume  candidly  and  frankly  conoedes,  that  the 
balance  of  advanta^  will  generally  be  found  to  lie  in  fiifoor 
of  a  private  education.  But  the  word  '  generally'  may  he 
thought  even  too  strongs  taken  in  connexion  with  the  consid^ 
rations  which  belong  to  the  conditions  of  the  queatioiu 

*  To  those  parents,'  remarks  the  Writer,  <  who,  regarding  their 
.     .  .1^    i^_.      1..  1..     __i        __^j        ___,      .    ^ 


end  of  their  existeoce»  tae  assoastions  and  the  pursuilB 
will  aopear  too  important  to  be  entirely  oonfided  to  aararodharsapv- 
intenueDce  than  thsir  own.  And  the  ladings  of  natanu  sfcction  wiD 
thus  unite  with  many  serious  considerations,  m  inducing  a  prefansase 
of  luMue  education;  respecting  which  it  may  be  ftiriy  conceded*  ttst 
it  affords  opportunities  of  communicating  the  most  Tsloabk  iastf  us 
tion,  of  watching  and  correcting  the  temper,  and  of  aidny  the 
pradoal  development  of  the  rising  character,  wfaidi  cannotlNS 
in  an  equal  degree  ia  the  best  regulated  schooL  These  mi 
bowerer,  if  not  altoffefber  neglected,  are  too  frequjsmljr  _ 
balanced  by  many  and  most  serious  evils;  some  of  wnich  ava 
▼ious,  end  unhsppily  too  well  known  by  experience^  to 
ticular  enumeration.  Such,  for  instsnoe,  ss  srise  itam  < 
resolution  in  a  motlier,  from  her  want  of  csnflisiice  ia  «  _ 
from  occasional,  if  not  frequent,  opposition  of  sentiment' 
them,  which  children  seldom  fail  to  discover,  and  of  whidib 
discovered,  .they  never  fiul  to  take  advantage.  To  these 
added,  the  successive  changes  in  the  superintendence  of  iho, 
room,  which,  whether  they  are  the  result  of  cspcies,  of  um 
sble  expectations  on  either  side,  or  of  circumstances  that  oeali  be 
neither  foreseen  nor  prevented,  are  equally  uoAvourafale  in  their  in* 
fluoice  on  the  iroprovemem  of  the  children.' 

When,  indeed,  the  home  plan  is  adopted,  hot  so  much  from 
deliberate  conviction  of  its  superior  recommendations^  aa  freai 
~  motives,  or  from  parental  fondness,  the  dnnger  **' 
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failure  is  exeeediogly  incr^iased,  and  the  advantages  become 
more  problematical.  No  circumstances  can  be  much  morv 
unfavourable  to  a  child,  than  those  in  which  the  parent  devolves 
the  whole  task  of  education  on  a  domestic  governess,  ivithout 
treating  her  substitute  with  confidence  and  aSection,  and  dele- 
gating  to  her  a  portion  at  least  of  maternal  authority.  But 
the  education  of  a  child  cannot  be  devolved  altogether  on  a 
siranger,  while  it  has  ready  access  to  its  psjpents,  and  while  m 
considerable  measure  of  the  moral  influence  to  which  it  is  con- 
stantly exposed,  proceeds  from  their  conduct.  If,  tbereforvj 
as  may  very  possibly  occur,  there  should  take  place  a  relazatioii 
of  parental  authority  and  parental  vigilance,  on  the  strength 
of  the  supposed  maternal  proxy  in  the  nursery  or  school-room, 
the  mom/education  of  the  child,  at  all  events,  is  likdy  to  be 
more  neglected  than  if  it  were  totsUy  removed  from  the  sphere 
of  indulgence.  The  situation  of  the  private  governess  is,  in- 
deed, a  most  delicate  and  arduous  one.  The  Author  of  this 
volume,  after  pointing  out  the  comparative  ease  and  tranquil- 
lity which  it  holds  out,  has  feelingly  drawn  the  reverse  of  the 
picture. 


*  In  sddition  to  all  the  netty  mortificalioiis  and  occssiooal  enbar- 
rMsments  which  may,  sna  often  do  ariie  from  tome  mn&elm€mht^;ml 
kediaium  on  the  part  of  a  modier  with  rasped  to  the  Iboting  o» 
which  the  govemest  of  her  children  is  to  be  placed  in  tiie  family ; 
of  which  the  govemeis  may  at  one  time  be  admitted  ss  a  pert,  and, 
at  another,  find  hersdf  unexpectedly  excluded  ss  a  being  ef  an  la* 
ferior  order ;  there  are  evils  to  be  endured  of  a  greater  magnitiida 
and  a  more  serious  sspect.  The  governess  in  a  jprivste  fiunOy  is 
brought  into  immediate  contact  wim  the  parents  of  her  pupils;  and 
what  parentSy  or  whst  human  beings,  can  be  expected  to  prove,  en 
all  occasions,  judicious,  considerate,  and  indulgent  ?  if  she  js  not 
subject  to  frequent  counteraction,  if  her  objects  are  not  misunder- 
stood or  undervalued,  her  best  eA>ru  neutralised,  and  her  «iost  im- 
portant purposes  defeated,  still,  her  proceedings  are  under  a  species 
of  control  which  may  often  sugaest  doubts  of  their  propriety ;  and 
she  may  be  expected,  if  not  sbmutely  required,  to  pursue  a  coune, 
or  to  adopt  a  system  of  instruction  and  discipline,  which  would  neter 
hsve  been  the  object  of  her  own  delS>erate  choice.  And,  at  the  same 
time,  she  may  be  held  in  a  certain  sense  responsible  for  a  resuh  whids 
she  had  little  share  in  producing.  In  a  word,  the  governess,  exert- 
ing her  doubtful  authoncy  and  precarious  influence  in  the  school-room 
of  a  private  fsmily,  may  not  unfrequently  envy  the  mistress  of  tiie 
kitchen,  or  even  the  meanest  of  her  assistants,  wIk>  can  rarely  be 
disturbed  by  sny  revolt  of  her  own  judgement  or  feelings,  in  the  exer- 
cise of  her  humble  functioos.' 

The  general  plan  of  education,  then,  and  the  theorotic  isd^ 
vantages  of  difierent  systems,  which  have  occupied  the  eUef 
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attention  of  most  writers  on  this  subject,  may  justly  be  con- 
sidered as  of  subordinate  importance,  compared  to  the  manner 
in  which  any  scheme  is  filled  up  and  acted  upon.  The  same 
leading  principles  are  applicable,  under  some  modifications,  lo 

Eublic  and  to  private  education;  and  the  same  requisites  will 
e  found  for  the  most  part  essential  to  the  right  discharge  of 
the  office  of  instructor,  whether  in  the  person  of  the  mother, 
the  governess,  or  the  schooUmistress.  The  design  of  the  present 
work  is,  to  arrange  a  few  general  observations  on  tie  made  ef 
tuition,  the  general  regulations,  and  the  moral  discipline  best 
adapted  to  female  education,  with  a  primary  application  to  the 
'  onlinary  routine  of  school  occupation/  The  work  will»  how- 
ever, be  found  extremely  useful  to  youn^  persons  entering  on 
the  untried  and  arduous  business  of  tuition,  in  any  Hituation 
or  department.  To  them  it  is  especially  dedicated  in  the  Pre- 
face, which  breathes  the  language  both  of  kindness  and  of 
encouragement. 

<  It  must  be  admitted  that  manv  young  persons,  too  many  even  of 
those  who  have  been  educated  with  a  direct  view  to  this  obiectt  enter 
on  an  arduous  task  of  instruction,  with  very  inadequste  ideas  of  the 
difficulties  they  must  encounter,  or  of  the  serious  reiiponsibiii^  wbicii 
they  are  about  to  incur.     Nor  can  they  be  too  frequently  reminded, 
that,  to  preserve  an  honourable  independence  by  means  of  their  ovm 
exertions,  however  laudable  in  itself,  ought  not  to  be  the  sole,  or  even 
the  chief  object  of  their  solicitude,  when  the  hopes  of  a  future  world 
are  intrusted  to  their  care*    It  is  one  of  the  melancholy  conseqiieocei 
of  those  frequent  reverses  in  the  commercial  world,  of  which  the 
present  times  afford  so  many  examples,  that  numbers  of  young  wocneB 
arc  suddenly  reduced  from  circumstances  of  ease  and  affluence,  to  a 
state  of  complete  dependence  on  tlieir  own  talents  and  industry  for 
the  means  of  a  moderate  support.    The  education  of  children  ofets 
them  a  natural,  and,  in  many  instances,  a  suitable  resource.     Boc  it 
is  not  probable  that  they  will,  in  eoneral,  enter  with  other  feelings 
than  those  of  apprehension  and  reluctance,  on  the  duties  of  a  spheie 
necessarily  associated  with  many  painful  recollections,  and  preaenciagt 
at  first  view,  little  to  console  them  for  all  that  they  have  been  oooh 
polled  to  resign.    To  such  as,  possessing  the  requisite  qualificslioos, 
are  yet  dismayed  at  the  prospect  before  thmn,  it  may  be  jnsdj  and 
earnestly  represented,  that,  to  the  diligent  and  eonsdentioiH^  there 
can  arise  no  insuperable  difficulty.    And  while  a  constant*  deep,  and 
lively  interest,  added  to  a  sensible  pleasure  in  the  society  and  ia  the 
improvement  of  young  people,  will  be  found  indispensably  necessary 
to  ensure  the  humblest  measure  of  successj  that  success  which  wiD 
generally  attend  well-directed  efforts,  will  become  in  itself  an  inprov* 
mg  source  of  interest  and  delight.    Thus,  by  a  happy  intercfaanaeof 
cause  and  effect,  the  difficulties  of  this  vdoous  occupation  ww  be 
continually  diminished  in  proportion  as  its  enjoyments  are  *  ' 

and  every  advance  in  knowlec^  and  oxperieoce  wiU 
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Confifrm  that  well-fouDded  hope  of  usefulness  which,  to  a  well- re- 
gulated wind,  u  the  most  animating  and  the  most  powerful  incen- 
tive to  exertion*  And  if  it  must  be  admitted,  that  the  education  of 
children  is  a  task  which  few,  having  duly  weighed  the  responsibility 
attending  it»  would  presume  to  undertake,  it  is  equally  true,  that  still  * 
fewer  will  relinquisn  it  without  regret,  after  having  acquired  a 
genuine  taste  for  its  pleasures. 

'  To  offer  the  result  of  a  little  experience  to  those  who  have  had 
no  previous  opportunity  of  acquiring  it,  and  to  present  to  them,  in  a 
small  compass,  a  series  of  observations  which,  possesi>ing  no  claim  to 
originality,  may  not  be  equally  destitute  of  practical  utility,  is  a  de- 
sign which  will,  it  is  hoped,  be  regarded  with  indulgence,  if  not  with 
approbation.  Probably  there  are  few,  the  fruits  of  whose  limited  ex- 
perience, if  fairly  produced,  would  be  absolutely  incapable  of  adding 
any  thing  to  the  general  stock  of  knowledge,  or  to  the  resources  of 
human  happiness.' 

The  Contents  are  arranged  under  the  following  heads  : — In- 
troductory Remarks. — Religious  Instruction. — Moral  Disci- 
pline.— General  Instruction. — Health  and  Recreation. — Neat- 
ness, Order,  and  Domestic  Arrangements. — Intercourse  with 
Parents. — Teachers  in  Schools. — Private  Governesses. — Con- 
clusion. 

The  chapter  on  Religious  Instruction  is  marked  by  decision 
of  principle  and  that  sound  judgement  which  is  to  be  obtained 
only  from  experience.     It  is  placed  first,  because,  in  the  Au 
thor's  view.  Religion 

<  must  be  regarded  not  merely  as  the  sure  basis  of  sound  m'orality,  or 
the  only  means  of  attaining  real  dignity  of  character,  or  of  preserving 
a  uniform  consistency  of  conduct ;  ( though,  in  this  view,  it  is  indispens- 
able;) it  must  appear  not  solely  in  the  light  of  a  useful,  or  even  an 
essential  part  of  education,  but  as  the  ultimate  ohject  of  all  education ; 
the  end  to  which  every  other  pursuit  is  to  be  rendered  subservient) 
and  for  which  nothing  that  actually  comes  into  competition  voith  it^  is  too 
valuaifle  to  be  sacrificed  without  hesitation.  This  just  principle,  if  fully 
establislied  in  the  mmds  of  all  who  profess  to  acknowledge  it,  would 
prevent  much  of  that  inconsistency  of  conduct  which  TOComes  the 
source  of  so  many  painful  regrets.* 

That  this  acknowledged  principle  is  not  adhered  to  in  the 
education  of  their  chilcu'en,  oy  all  religious  parents,  h  but  too 
obvious.  Religion  never  can  come  into  competition  with  any 
thine  essential  to  the  child's  moral  education,  because  it  is 
itself  the  great  means  of  moral  improvement ;  but  it  may,  and 
does  continually  cross  the  plans  and  schemes  which  have  for 
their  object  the  intellectual  and  outward  accomplishments.  As 
a  boy  may  become  a  first-rate  Grecian  at  too  high  a  cost  to  his 
morals,  so,  a  girl  may  pay  too  dear  for  a  good  French  accent 
The  notion,  that  the  child  must  be,  or  must  do  like  other  peo« 
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pie's  children,  is  too  often  allowed  to  over-rule  the  higher  c-d- 
Hideration.  We  do  not  say  that  religion  forbids  the  highest 
de<;ree  of  nacntal  culture  and  outwind  accomplishment,  butc 
forbids  the  aiming  at  this  at  all  events.  Some  excellent  re- 
marks occur  in  this  chapter,  on  the  proper  mode  of  cooTeviaK 
religious  instruction  to  the  young.  One  of  these  is  particukriy 
deservins:  of  attention. 

*  With  all  the  levity  of  temper  incident  to  childhood  and  jnMk» 
the  heart  is  more  susceptible  of  deep  reh'eious  impressions  tbsoi  k^ 
manly  speaking,  at  any  subsequent  perioa  of  life;  and  the  oppoctfr 
nities  most  favourable  to  sucli  impressions  ought  to  be  wisely  and  co» 
icientiously  improved.  Yet,  in  the  endeavour  to  convey  religious  k^ 
timents  to  the  mindsi  of  the  young,  much  injury  may  he  done  hy  pf- 
ittming  too  Jar  on  their  sympathy  xvith  feelings  in  wiich  they  ktvem 
share  ;  especially  if  tliey  are  led,  as  they  sometimes  may  be,  thnwfh 
mere  insensible  imitation,  into  an  artificial  expression  oi  then.  Il  ii 
impossible  to  guard  with  too  much  care  against  every  thing  tcndi^ 
to  mducc  a  habit  of  self-deception,  which  might  eventiialJj  be  pi» 
ductive  of  the  most  tearful  consequences/ 

We  quite  coincide  with  the  Writer  in  her  remarks  on  preach- 
ing:^, in  reference  to  the  yount;,  and  on  the  best  method  of 
teachinir  them  to  listen  with  advantage.  The  following  hiiit 
will,  we  hope,  not  be  lost  on  the  parties  to  whom  it  applies. 

'  And  while  the  various  subjects  of  public  instruction,  will  natorallr 
furnish  a  theme  of  conversation  and  remark  in  the  family  circle,  it  u 
desirable  that  such  as  is  received  from  other  quarters,  should  exaalj 
correspond  to  it  in  every  essential  principle.  They  who  oonfbrm, 
from  motives  of  convenience  or  policy,  to  a  system  of  worship  which 
does  not  accord  with  their  private  sentiments,  must  resign  the  moit 
importiint  advantages  in  the  instruction  of  youth.' 

The  whole  chapter  on  Moral  Discipline  is  admimble,  and 
destTving  of  repeated  pirusal.  We  shall  transcribe  the  Writer's 
just  remarks  on  the  evils  of  severity,  as  tending  especially  to 
generate  deceit. 

<  While  habits  of  order,  regularity,  and  strict  subordinatioo  anong 
the  pupils,  will  be  found  essential  to  the  very  existence  of  a  school,  it 
is  necessary  to  be  careful  that  such  s  system  be  not  maintained  at  loo 
serious  an  expense.  The  cost  would  be  rendered  heavy  indeed  by  lbs 
exercise  of  a  rigour  and  severity  which  inevitably  expose  the  sin- 
cerity of  children  to  frequent  temptation.  When  great  advaatages 
with  respect  to  religious  and  moral  instruction,  have  been  enjaysd  in 
very  early  life,  the  principles  of  children  may  be  correct,  but  they 
can  seldom  be  firm  ;  and  they  ought  never  to  be  subjected  to  oaae* 
cessary  or  capricious  trials,  by  any  requisitions  connected  wiih  their 
ordinary  duties  and  occupations.    Deceit^  the  wtoti  diseourqgimg  ff  dl 
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ffte  /biifti  of  MUkeoif  u  ike  usual  resource  of  fear  and  ttoeakness ; 
their  nstiml  defence  against  oppression,  whether  real  or  imaginary. 
To  excite  litdr  apprehension  in  a  timid  spirit,  is  an  experiment  too 
daogerow  to  be  knowingly  and  wilfully  repeated :  it  is  enough  that 
abis  unhappy  eSed  is  sometimes  unconsciously  produced  under  cir- 
ciunstances  of  which  the  tendency  has  not  been  suspected.    It  is  one 
evil  inseparable  from  the  nature  of  general  regulations,   that  they 
bear  with  an  uneoual  weight  on  different  dispositioos  and  characters* 
which  are  variously  affected  by  the  same  measure  of  restraint.    To 
olmate  this  inconvenience,  it  is  necessary  to  watch,  not  merely  their 
ffrtierel  effbct  in  the  arrangement  of  the  whole  department  to  which 
they  relate,  but  also  their  particular  influence  on  each  individual 
mind.    Ingenuousness  should  be  encouraged  in  children,  not  by  an 
ifiploase  to  which  it  is  never  entitled,  and  which  moreover  conveys  an 
implication  of  its  rarity,  but  by  carefully  removing  the  temptations  to 
deceit.    And  when  such  a  habit  exists,  it  will  be  most  effectually 
corrected,  not  by  exposing  the  erring  individual  to  a  public,  however 
merited  disgrace ;  not  even  by  inflicting  a  just  punishment ;  but,  by 
gradually  infusing  a  degree  of  moral  courage,  oy  inspiring  the  hope 
of  recovered  confidence  as  the  reward  of  reformation,  and,  above  iul, 
endeavouring  to  annihilate  the  principle  of  deceit,  by  substituting  for 
the  servile  fear  of  man,  the  fear  of  Him  who  is  acquainted  with  the 
thougfits  and  intents  of  the  heart. 

'  U  is  then  necessary,  and  happily  it  is  not  difficult,  to  establish  a 
permanent  ascendency  over  the  mind  of  the  young  on  a  more  gene- 
rous and  better  principle  than  fear,  and  to  secure,  by  gentle  means, 
an  influence  which  is  to  be  exerted  only  for  their  benefit.    The  de- 
pendence of  diildren  gives  an  interest  in  their  affections,  to  all  who 
possess  the  means  of  contributing  to  their  enjoyment;  and  there  are 
i'ew  instances  in  which  they  do  not  become  warmly  attached  to  those 
who  treat  them  with  ordinary  kindness.  ••••••  No  one  who  has  not 

made  the  experiment,  can  calculate  the  extent  of  the  influence  to  be 
leriv^  from  such  a  sympathy  ( with  the  feelings  of  children )  when 
tccompanied  with  a  just  and  mild  control.  And  it  cannot  be  too 
ieeply  impressed  on  the  minds  of  all  who  are  engaged  in  the  work  of 
Klucatioo,  that  restrictions  which  are  not  mild,  can  never  be  per- 
nanently  beneficial ;  and  tliat,  while  present  inconvenience  may 
ometimes  be  prevented  by  summary  measures  of  severity,  their  re- 
note  consequences  will  seldom  fliil  to  be  highly  injurious.  They  who 
vish  to  learn  wisdom  from  their  own  experience,  must  at  once  per- 
ieive  the  importance  of  encouraging  in  children,  that  degree  of  free- 
lom  which  is  essential  to  the  discovery  of  their  characters.  That 
tiiid  of  restraint  which  tends  to  repress  all  the  natural  indications  of 
be  feelingSi  cannot  be  too  strongly  deprecated,  or  too  carefully  ex 
:luded  from  every  plan  of  education  Among  other  evil  consequen* 
:ee  of  that  duplicity  which  excessive  restraint  will  inevitably  produce 
n  the  popilSf  it  must  be  evident,  that  their  instructors  can  derive  no 
^ncwledae  fi'om  a  series  of  experiments  conducted  in  the  dark,  or  of 
pUch  all  the  immediate  resulu  are  concealed.' 
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A  Writer  in  the  Edinburgh  Review,*  who,  in  eommon  witfc 
some  amiable  philanthropists  of  the  present  daVf  seems  dis- 
posed to  object  to  ull  punishments,  after  remarking  that  then 
IS  reason  to  believe  the  greater  portion  of  vices  to  be  '  n« 
'  inbred,  but  instilled/  expresses  his  opinion — •  that  a  child 
'  removed  from  all  example  of  evil,  and  taueht  no  bad  habitf^ 

*  by  injudicious  treatment,  above  all  by  seventy,  the  parent  ot' 

•  fear,  the  grand  corrupter  of  t/ie  infant  heart,  would  grow  np 
'  naturalljr  generous,  and  honest,  and  placid.'  We  confess 
that,  putting  theological  truth  out  of  the  question, — though 
the  fact  of  depraved  tendency  is  sufficiently  established  by  tKe 
inevitable  and  undeniable  enects  of  simple  neglect, — yet,  we 
have  never  been  so  fortunate  as  to  obtain  any  practical  proo& 
or  ilhis^trations  of  the  doctrine  which  represents  the  mind  of  i 
child  as  resembling  a  sheet  of  white  paper.  Such  white  paper 
specimens  have  never  come  under  our  observation.  We  believe 
with  this  Writer,  however,  that  bad  exam[)le  and  injudiciou'^ 
treatmtMit  are  a  main  cause  of  much  that  is  unamiable,  aod 
even  vicious,  in  the  child  and  in  the  man.  We  believe  too, 
that  the  sort  of  fear  produced  by  excessive  or  injudicious  se- 
verity, does  tend  to  corrupt  the  heart,  especially  by  leadino^  i.% 
habits  of  deceit.  But  before  we  yield  our  assent  to  the  bros<i 
assertion,  that  fear  is  the  grand  corrupter  of  the  infant  heart, 
we  shall  need  inquire,  whether  there  be  no  such  thing  as  a 
s-alutary  instinct  of  fear,  and  whether  there  be  no  occasions  on 
which  it  ought  to  be  called  into  exercise.  We  will  not  contest 
with  the  Reviewer  the  inexpediency  of  admitting  •  what  i> 
'  usually  termed  punishment'  into  Infant  Schools,  where  it» 
liability  to  abuse,  presents  a  serious  objection  to  allowino'  it.^ 
introduction.  Fear,  however,  may  be  produced  without  rod,  or 
twig,  or  green  tail;  and  fear  must  be  produced,  or  there  can 
exist  no  authority.  If,  then,  fear  could  be  produced  only  by 
severity,  we  should  contend  that  for  this  reason  severity  i» 
necessary.  But  the  words,  thus  loosely  employed,  conve^-  in 
fact  no  fixed  or  definite  meaning.  Severity  may  mean  punish- 
ment, or  it  may  mean  habitual  rigour,  or  it  may  mean  pettv 
tyranny ;  and,  according  to  this  its  varying  meaning,  it  mav 
produce  submission,  discouragement,  deceit.  That  severity  -.  f 
discipline  is  never  to  be  resorted  to,  few  persons,  we  imagine, 
would  soberly  maintain.  Correction  or  chastisement — for  wbv 
employ  the  repulsive  woid  punishment  in  speaking  of  children  ■ 
— will  never,  m  our  humble  opinion,  be  wholly  superseded  bv 
any  modern  improvements  in  the  art  of  education.     Solomon's 
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• 

]Nro¥erb,  thojyi^h  too  often  perverted,  is  not  to  be  disregarded 
with  absolute  impunity ;  nor  need  we  expect  that  the  Apostle's 
are^ument  will  be  taken  from  him,  when  he  says,  "  What  son  is 
•'  lie  whom  his  father  chasteneth  not  V*  His  idea  of  the  effect 
of  paternal  severity  was  assuredly  different  from  our  Reviewer's 
ootion,  when  be  represented  it  as  inspiring  filial  ''  reverence." 
But,  in  fact,  the  tear  inspired  by  tne  idea  of  authority,  far 
from  being  (he  grand  corrupter  of  the  infant  mind,  is  the  most 
effectual  preservative  from  vice ;  and  in  the  absence  of  this 
fieeling,  all  other  ties  will  be  weak.  Fear,  when  it  has  respect 
to  a  just  authority  and  a  right  standard,  when  its  dictates  are 
coincident  with  a  sense  of  demerit,  and  when  what  it  appre- 
hends, is  at  the  same  time  acquiesced  in  as  just,  —is  neither  an 
ungenerous  nor  a  debasing  sentiment.  The  lear  which  debases, 
.  is  always  connected  with  a  sense  of  injustice,  is  inspired  by  a 
usurped  or  an  abused  authority,  or  by  caprice  and  excess  in 
the  exercise  of  it.  The  principle  itself  is  inherent  in  our 
nature,  and  is  implied  in  every  species  of  government.  It  may 
be  over-wrought,  so  as  to  take  on,  if  we  may  so  express  it,  a 
morbid  action ;  but  it  appears  to  us  altogether  visionary  to 
proscribe,  either  in  education  or  in  jurisprudence,  all  expe- 
dients which  appeal  to  this  natural  instinct. 

With  the  general  observations  of  the  Author  of  the  present 
volume,  however,  we  are  well  satisfied,  convinced  as  we  are 
that  her  object  has  been,  in  the  passage  we  have  cited,  to  guard 
against  the  exercise  of  a  rigour  and  severity  which,  superadded 
to  the  necessary  restraints  of  a  school,  can  have  no  good  ten- 
dency* '  The  young,'  she  remarks,  '  may  easily  be  directed, 
'  and  they  must  be  controlled,  but  they  should  never  be  thwarted 
*  or  exposed  to  unnecessary  and  vexatious  conla^dictions.* 
'  An  external  influence,  to  be  effectual,  must  always  be  gentle.' 
These  remarks,  it  is  especially  important  to  bear  in  mind  in  the 
management  of  a  school ;  and  it  will  not  be  thought  any  fault 
in  the  present  work,  that  its  Author  leans  so  decidedly  to  the 
side  of  gentle  methods  of  discipline. 

Upon  the  whole,  we  have  perused  these  "  Remarks"  on  the 
hackneyed  but  far  from  exhausted  subject  of  Female  Educa- 
tion, with  no  ordinarj*^  satisfaction,  and  they  have  inspired  us 
with  a  hi^h  respect  for  the  unknown,  but  very  intelligent  Au- 
thor. It  is  a  volume  which  we  would  particularly  recommend 
to  all  young  persons  who  are  about  to  engage  in  the  arduous 
work  of  tuition,  in  any  of  its  departments ;  and  we  think  we 
may  safely  add,  that  tnere  is.no  mother  of  a  family  or  mistress 
of  a  school,  who  may  not  derive  some  useful  hints  from  the 
perusal. 
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Art.  V.  Memoires  Hktoriquett  PolUiquei,  ei  MiUtairgSf  smr  la  Arv- 
lution  du  Royaume  de  Naples,  en  1890  et  1821,  ei  mr  ies  Cswwr  f« 
tont  amenee:  accompagnes  de  Pieces  Jast]ficativet»  la  Ploprt 
In6dite8.  Par  ]e  General  Carrascosa.  8vo.  pp.  564.  Price  \% 
London.  1823. 

C^UKOPE  lias  not  yet  ceased  from  wondering  at  the  Nea- 
"^  politan  Revolution, — its  gli>riou8  promise  taid  its  coxk- 
temptible  results.  It  is  hot  now  three  years  since  the  kingdom 
of  Naples  presented  the  animating  aspect  of  a  nation  roiued  to 
anns  in  vindication  of  its  civil  and  political  rights,  -and  crowd- 
ing  in  military  array  to  its  frontier  in  defence  of  its  menaced 
liberties.  A  few  months  passed  away,  and  these  resolute  patriots 
disbanded  at  the  first  cunnon-shot;  a  new  and  iron  rule  w^ 
imposed  upon  the  countr)%  and  it  submitted  without  a  murmur 
to  the  presence  of  a  foreign  garrison,  and  the  severitieb  of 
military  domination.  The  secret  of  all  this  has  never  beta 
clearly  explained,  and  the  inquiry  appears  to  involve  facts  anil 
considerations  of  the  greatest  importance,  not  merely  in  their 
connexion  ^s\\h  a  particular  point  of  history,  but  with  reference 
to  the  safety  and  defence  ot  political  communities  in  general. 
We  have  been  apt  to  think, — more  perhiips  from  feeling  than 
from  rational  conviction, — tliat  the  true  safety  of  a  state  iiej^  is 
its  determination  not  to  be  conquered  ;  that  no  mere  military 
power  could  be  finally  prevalent  against  a  nation  armed  ani 
devoted  in  its  own  defence ;  that  standing  armies  are  useful 
only  for  purposes  of  purade  or  intimidation,  and  that  the  ob- 
vious danger  of  their  misemployment  as  engines  of  power  to 
the  enslavement  of  their  own  country,  makes  it  desirable  to 
intrust  the  guardianship  of  a  land  wholly  to  the  steadiness  of 
its  militia,  and  the  annihilation  of  invaders  to  the  overwhelm- 
ing numbers  of  its  levy-in-mass.  It  is  to  be  feared  that  his- 
torical evidence  will  not  sustain  this  theory,  and  that,  widi 
whatever  jealousy  an  army  under  the  direction  of  the  execu- 
tive power  may  require  to  be  watched,  it  is  the  only  efficieut 
ramuart  against  aggressions  from  without.  In  the  earlier  a^(  < 
of  Rome,  though  every  one  of  her  citizens  was  liable  to  mili- 
tary service,  her  discipline  seems  to  have  been  but  little  superior 
to  that  of  the  nations  around  her.  Her  Samnite  and  Etruscan 
wars  contributed  to  its  improvement ;  it  was  perfected  amid 
the  campaigns  Hu:ainst  Pyrrhus  and  Hannibal;  and  her  regular 
legions  mvariably  triumphed  over  the  militia  of  Spain,  Gaul, 
and  the  northern  nations,  until  her  enemies  learned  that  assem* 
blages  of  armed  men  have  no  lec^itimate  pretension  to  the 
name  of  armies. 

Without  cntt  riii.r  on  mi  i^xtcnsive  application  of  these  re- 
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uurkf,  we  may  obeenre*  that  the  recent  revolution  of  Naples, 
afforda  a  striking  illustration  of  the  necessity  of  giving  to  the 
institutions  of  a  nation  surrounded  or  approachable  by  powers 
of  equal  or  superior  strength*  a  decidedly  military  character. 
The  Neapolitans  had  nothing  more  than  the  show  of  this.  A 
lone  interval  of  peace  had  been  broken  by  the  events  connected 
with  the  French  Revolution;  but  these  had  not  led  to  any  per- 
manent melioration  of  the  army.  The  reign  of  Joachim  had 
not  been  of  sufficient  duration  or  enterprise  to  give  a  warlike 
impulse  to  the  people ;  and  in  the  military  transactions  which 
were  the  result  of  the  occupation  of  Sicily  by  the  English,  his 
main  reliance  seems  to  have  been  on  his  French  auxiliaries, 
llie  effects  of  this  were  exhibited  in  the  mock  defence  of  their 
country  by  the  armies  of  Pep6  and  Carrascosa,  when  the  Aus- 
trian divisions  of  Frimout  presented  themselves  on  the  frontier. 
The  Hun  triumphed  over  tne  Italian,  abnost  without  a  struggle; 
and  if  he  had  chanced  to  imbibe  a  propensity  to  classical  quo- 
tation, during  his  brief  sojourn  in  the  atmosphere  of  the 
•  Eternal  City,*  he  mi^ht,  with  no  hyperbole,  have  repeated 
Caesar's  famous  bulletin.  That  party  feelings  and  intrigues 
were  mixed  up  with  the  spirit  of  insubordination  and  cowardice, 
so  highly  probable  in  itself,  is  clearly  proved  by  General  Car- 
rascosa ;  but  all  these  facts  go  together  into  the  general  mas? 
of  evidence  which  illustrates  the  entire  destitution  of  discipline 
and  military  liabits  in  the  troops  of  Naples. 

The  position  of  the  Neapolitan  Court  during  the  different 
wars  of^the  French  Revolution,  was  certainly  one  of  extreme 
peril  and  difficulty ;  nor  does  it  seem  ever  to  have  stumbled  on 
the  right  method  of  encountering  the  embarrassments  of  its 
situation.  Its  policy  was  always  false.  When  peace  should 
have  been  preserved  at  all  cost,  war  was  eagerly  urged  on  ;  and 
when  the  latter  mi^ht  have  been  engaged  in  with  hope  of  a 
favourable  result,  tne  opportunity  had  been  forestalled  by  the 

{previous  rashness.  The  King  was  a  mighty  huntsman,  but  a 
eeble  governor^  and  the  Queen,  imperious  and  voluptuous, 
supported  the  minister  Acton  through  a  long  course  of  mis- 
rule. About  1793,  a  momentary  eBlervescence,  occasioned  by 
a  mere  handful  of  young  men  of  heated  imaginations,  and 
regarded  with  apathy  by  the  people  at  large,  was  made  the 
pretext  for  a  series  of  injurious  measures.  A  system  of  rigor- 
ous espionage  was  put  in  activitjr  throughout  the  kingdom  ;  the 
privacies  of  domestic  life  were  invaded,  and  the  intercourse  of 
man  with  man  rendered  utterly  unsafe.  Thus,  the  social 
principle  was  tainted  at  its  source,  and  a  restless,  suspicious^ 
and  disaffected  temper  extensively  diffused.  Nor  were  subse- 
quent measures  of  a  more  prudent  cast.    The  unwise  defiance 
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of  the  poii'er  of  France,  and  the  opposition  of  an  amy  of  mr 
troops  to  her  triumphant  veterans,  led  to  the  disasters  of  Maii 
and  the  evaciration  of  Naples.  The  resumption  of  the  govern- 
ment by  Ferdinand  and  his  favourites,  after  the  expulsion  of 
the  French,  was  marked  by  the  adoption  of  a  political  system 
just  as  narrow  and  mischievous  as  all  that  hstd  gone  before. 
Instead  of  throwing  a  veil  over  the  past,  and  acting  on  the 
enlightened  principle  of  a  liberal  amnesty,  the  ministen  of 
the  negligent  monarch  considered  the  country  as  a  conquest, 
and  treated  the  inhabitants  as  rebels.  The  kingdom  n'as  de- 
prived of  its  privileges  by  a  kind  of  general  interdict^  and  the 
punishment  of  high  treason  was  inflicted  on  several  individnak. 
These  vindictive  measures  had  the  inevitable  elTectof  dividinv 
the  nation  ;  and  from  tiiat  period,  under  various  names,  two 

Sarties  have  been  constantly  in  array  against  each  other. 
acobins  and  Santnjedi,  Muratists  and  fiourbonists,  iJarbonari 
and  Caldertiji,  Liberals  and  Royalists,  have  hated  each  other 
with  the  most  unfeigned  cordiality.  All  this  tended,  no  doubt, 
materially  to  i'ucilitate  the  conquest  of  Naples  by  Napoleon, 
and  the  accession  of  Joachim  to  a  throne  abdicated  by  the 
flight  of  its  legitimate  possessor. 

*  During  the  ten  years  of  the  French  government,  the  imblic 
spirit  of  the  Neapolitans  was  sensibly  meliorated.  Uniform  ioiCitutiooi 
were  given  to  the  kiugclom ;  the  distribution  of  justice  was  more  im- 
partial, and  rchtcd  on  an  established  system ;  the  administration  of 
the  public  income  was  more  regular  and  equal ;  feudalismy  until  then 
feebly  assailed,  was  totally  abolished  ;  a  code  of  fixed  laws  was  pro- 
mulgated ;  substitutions  and  the  rights  of  primogenitore  frnqfomUj 
were  dei^troyed ;  successions  were  better  regulated ;  the  soqiMitn- 
tion  of  the  monastic  revenues,  the  division  of  manorial  dcnsMMS, 
prevented  the  accumulation  of  riches  in  the  hands  of  a  Awp  aad 
dispersed  them  through  society  at  large;  the  hypothecaiy  jsiarip- 
tions  banished  from  circulation  three  fourths  of  the  ofdinaiv 
issues  ;  (Jireni  disparaitre  let  trots  quarts  des  procit  onUtunm  ;J  the 
youth  of  both  sexes  were  received  into  public  seminaries.  And 
while  these  liberal  institutions  every  where  banished  ipiorance  and 
indolence,  the  brilliant  and  instructive  society  of  the  Freacfa  com- 
municated to  the  Neapolitans,  amenity  of  manners  as  well  m  the  love 
of  learning  and  the  genius  of  invention.  Besides,  many  of  oar 
citizens  had  enlarged  their  minds  by  travelling  during  the  seven  ycsn 
of  exile  which  preceded  1806  ;  many  others,  attaclied  to  the  pnifes- 
sion  of  arms  during  the  French  domination^  had  visited  thesMMt 
civilized  countries  of  Europe ;  and  all,  returning  to  their  natiie  land 
with  minds  enlightened  and  liberalized*  contributed  ta  the  adfasce- 
mcnt  of  general  knowledge.  8uch  was  the  state  of  the  kinadora  of 
Naples,  whon  the  present  king  returned  for  the  second  tiaie  from 

cily  into  his  peninsular  dominiunSi  after  the  fall  of  Napoleon,  vhidi 
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liaa  drawn  with  it,  that  of  king  Joecbim,  at  well  as  of  all  the  aecoiid* 
ary  noDarchs  whose  exbtence  depended  entirely  upon  him.' 

When  Ferdinand  returned  from  Sicily,  after  the  fall  of  Ms- 
rat  in  ISlSy  a  system  of  wise  forbearance  was  adopted,  and 
many  of  the  reforms  which  had  been  introduced  by  the  French, 
were  adopted  as  parts  of  the  national  regime.  With  respect  to 
the  army,  however,  a  most  injurious  plan  was  pursued.  A 
crowd  of  worthless  hangers-on,  who  haa  accompanied  the  King 
in  his  flight,  were  to  be  provided  for,  and,  among  other  means 
of  accomplishing  this,  a  considerable  number  of  these  ravenous 
parasites  were  invested  with  i^ank  in  the  army  ;  thus  impairing 
Its  quality,  and  disgusting  those  who  had  earned  their  military 
advancement  by  actual  service.  In  addition  to  this  deteriorat- 
ing measure,  the  Government  determined  on  changing  the 
whole  system  which  had  been  introduced  by  the  French,  though 
experience  had  proved  its  practical  excellence.  In  four  years, 
as  we  learn  from  General  Carrascosa,  the  Neapolitan  armed  force 
wassubjected  to  no  fewer  than  five  distinct  organizations,  besides 
being  exposed  to  innumerable  privations  in  pursuance  of  im- 
practicable schemes  of  economy.  Hence,  the  army,  which 
was  approaching  to  an  effective  character  under  the  adminis- 
tration of  Murat,  fell  rapidly  back  to  its  former  state  of  indis- 
cipline and  nullity.  A  system  of  marked  favouritism  gave 
insolence  and  impunity  to  those  whom  royalism,  interest,  or 
timidity  had  led  to  Sicily  in  the  train  of  Ferdinand,  and  filted 
with  apprehension  and  disgust  those  who  had  served  under  the 
orders  of  Joachim. 

*  The  military  superior  no  longer  durst  punish,  nor  even  repri- 
mand his  subordinate  officer,  if  the  latter  had  been  in  Sicily,  or  if  he 
himself  had  served  the  other  ^vemment.  In  either  case,  the  ip- 
ferior  held  himself  dispensed  from  all  necessity  of  obedience,  and 
all  military  discipline,  towards  his  commander.  I  shall  cite  the  fol- 
lowing facts  in  support  of  these  observations.  At  Capua,  a  captain 
of  the  king's  regiment  killed  pubUcly^  with  the  blow  of  a  stick,  an  old 
man  of  seventy,  guardian  of  the  military  edifices.  He  was  brought 
before  a  council  of  war,  sitting  at  Capua  itself,  and  voas  declared  inno* 
cent !  An  officer  of  the  dothing-board  committed  a  considerable 
theft  in  the  exercise  of  his  functions.  The  delinquency  was  detected, 
and  he  toot  unable  to  deny  it.  He  dared,  however,  require  that  he 
should  not  be  placed  upon  his  trial,  and  offered  to  reimburse  imme' 
diateljf  to  the  Treasury  the  lou  occasioned  by  his  prevarication.  The 
can  tarn -general  accepted  his  offer ;  but  the  general  who  was  the  pre- 
sident of  the  board,  opposed  it  firmly.  He  represented  the  impro- 
priety of  limiting  the  puni^ment  of  theft  to  simple  restitution,  and 
that  the  example  of  compromising  with  crime  would  be  fatal*  The 
ca{iUiio-gencral  admitted  the  justice  of  these  remarks ;  the  officer 
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was  brought  before  a  council  of  war ;  but  that  trftuul  decbtrti  Im 
innocent :  he  was  set  at  Jibertj,  and  the  Treaaunr  was  not  eveo  ia- 
demnified.  A  captain,  in  garrison  at  Gaeta,  guiftv  of  grata  negleei 
of  duty,  was  slightly  puni^ed  by  the  governor.  He  had  the  laqNi- 
dence  to  send  him  a  mo«t  arrogant  letter,  which  coDclndad  with  the^ 
words :— '<  The  King  knowi  me^  as  well  at  mjf  family,  and  aurJSdeBhi 
and  he  knows  you  too**  The  governor  was  not  allowed  to aend Uie 
captain  to  a  court-martial ;  and,  a  few  days  afterwarda,  aa  oflkU 
letter,  written  in  a  tone  of  protection,  inquired  if  the  culprit  had  beea 
released  from  arrest.' 

The  origin  of  the  association  of  the  Carbonari  is  inyolved  in 
some  obscurity;  but  the  most  commonly  received  opinion  refen 
it  to  the  officers  of  a  Swiss  battalion,  quartered  at  Capua  in 
1807.  It  appears  to  be  an  imitation  of  Freemasonry.  like 
that  system,  it  has  its  vows  of  secrecy,  its  signs,  both  mute  and 
vocal,  of  recognition,  and  the  higliest  mysteries  are  known 
only  to  the  adepts  of  the  most  elevated  orders.  That  it  was 
a  political  sect,  there  can  be  no  question ;  and  it  has  exercised 
a  decided  influence  on  the  events  of  the  last  twenty  yean. 
The  Carbonari  are  said,  by  General  Carrascosa,  to  have  held 
the  government  of  Joachim  in  abhorrence.  In  1812,  they  ex- 
cited revolt  a^inst  him  in  Calabria,  and,  two  years  aftenvards, 
in  the  Abruzzi.  In  1815,  they  are  affirmed  to  have  occasioned 
the  ruin  of  Murat's  army  after  the  battle  of  Tolentino.  At 
the  restoration  of  Ferdinand,  the  lodges  of  the  Carbonari  had 
nearly  suspended  their  meetings ;  but  the  ultras,  by  reviving 
the  fraternity  of  the  Calderaji,  compelled  the  resumption*  ia 
self-defence,  of  the  opposite  system.  A  number  of  causes, 
all  connected  with  maladministration,  combined  to  extend  the 
revolutionary  feeling;  and  the  affiliated  societies  vpMdiljT 
spread  themselves  from  the  Faro  to  the  Fronto,  compnaivg  a 
heterogeneous  mixture  of  men  of  all  characters,  add  even  of 
all  opinions.  Still,  nothing  more  existed  than  the  elements  of 
disorder,  which  a  wise  and  liberal  government  would  have  been 
able  easily  to  calm  and  disperse.  Unhappily,  such  a  govern* 
ment  did  not  exist  at  Naples. 

(  The  government  was  the  chief  author  of  these  cahttnitieii  holh 
by  inactivity,  and  by  the  adoption  gf  a  wretched  system,  destfnttifs 
of  the  salutary  influence  which  the  people  had  a  right  to  expeet-frosi 
excellent  laws  and  liberal  institutions,  but  intrusted,  for  their  isxees* 
tion,  to  unfaithful  or  incapable  agents.  .  These  laws  and  these  baA* 
tutions,  the  precious  legacy  of  the  French  government,  had  prooned 
for  us  many  of  the  advantages  of  a  constitution ;  thny  irnrr  nnissiisd 
to  us  in  tncory,  but  too  often  were  rendered  null  or  inefeotive  ia 


practice.  Feudal  rights  were  abolished,  leeal  equality  wu  prodaisNiib 
authority  abstained  from  direct  invasion  or  persons  au ' 


invasion  of  persons  and  property;  bat 
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affeaeral  gqeaginen  vas  prqdiiced  bj  the  tmpiiDislied  mHConduct  of 
suboidiaiMe  agents,  ami  by  the  aniversal  Jaxity  of  the  public  adnuMS* 
tration.  EVerjf  one  felt  that  he  was  without  any  guarantee  for  the 
rights  which  he  still  enjoyed.  It  became*  tlieo,  indispensable  to  effed 
a  reform  amoog  the  official  agents  of  Government ;  and»  in  addition 
to  this,  a  change  of  policy,  ▼oluntarily  conceded,  would  have  been 
hiffhly  benefida].  So  entirely  was  the  expediency  of  this  acknow- 
ledged, tliM,  notwithstanding  the  pretended  disinclination  of  the  King, 
and  a  secret  Oompact  with  Austria,  Naples  was  on  the  point  of  re- 
eeivipg  a  kind  of  national  representation,  of  which  the  then  existing 
Grand'chancenf  would  have  supplied  the  elements.  The  number  of  its 
members  woumI  have  been  raised  to  sixty,  and  it  would  have  had  a 
(xiBsuitinff  voice  in  legislative  matters ;  the  discussions  would  have 
been  public,  and  oped  to  the  press.* 

The  wish  for  a  constitution  was  universal  among  the  land- 
holdersywho  were  si]ifiering  under  the  effects  of  excessive  impoBts, 
and  of  an  extensive  importation  of  corn  from  the  Crimea.  But 
the  principal  sources  of  the  general  dissatisfaction  were  to  be 
removed  only  by  making  the  provinces  less  dependent  on 
the  capital,  and  by  improving  the  system  of  municipal  adminis- 
tration. The  complete  subserviency  of  the  provinces  to  the 
metropolis,  had  been  one  of  the  main  and  most  injurious 
causes  of  the  national  degradation. 

In  a  country  thus  circumstanced^  disaffection  would  find  no 
difficulty  in  becoming  fashionable.     In  1819,  it  shewed  its  first 
symptonxs,  in  the  '  tangible  shape'  of  Carbonarism,  among  the 
individuals  of  a  regiment  of  cavalry,  under  the  command  pf 
General  Carrascosa    at  Aversa.      They  were,    however,    re- 
pressed with  '  vigour'  for  the  time,  though  the  evil  day  was  not 
faroflr.    A  simultaneous  movement  had  been  determined  oh  by 
the  chiefs  of  the  Association,  but  its  date  had  been  fixed  for 
January  18*21  ;  and  they  were  taken  completely  by  surprise, 
when  the  insurrection  broke  out  in  July  of  the  preceding  year. 
The  colonelcy  of  a  regiment  of  cavalry,  stationed  at  Noia,  had 
been  given  to  one  of  the  Sicilian  refugees,   an  officer  without 
talent  or  diligence,  and  the  troops  were  suffered  to  conduct 
themselves  without  the  slightest  attention  to  military  discipline. 
Their  disorganization  became  at  length  so  complete,  that  it  was 
found  necessary  to  give  them  another  commander.    The  very 
first  attempts  at  the  enforcement  of  order,  produced  mutiny ; 
and  a  detachment  left  the  town   on  the  road  to  Montefotte, 
where,  having  been  joined  by  a  few  of  the  militia,  they  took  up 
a  strong  position,  covering  their  small  division  of  about  ^ree 
hundred  and  fifty  men,  by  trenches  and  abbatis.    When  the 
news  of  this  insurrection  reached  the  capital,  it  excited  great 
alarm,  and  apprehensions  were  entertained  that,  in  the  known 
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state  of  the  public  mind,  it  might  lead  to  tlie  most  disastrous 
events.  A  council  of  general  officers,  assembled  by  the  con- 
mander  in  chief  Xugent,  appointed  General  William  Pt-pe  t* 
the  command  of  the  troops  destined  to  act  against  tlie  in^^ur- 
gents ;  but  this  designation  ^as  set  aside  by  the  Govemmer/, 
and  General  Carrascosa  was  nominated  in  his  stead  to  the  cooi- 
mand  of  the  third  military  division,  with  unlimited  powers,  but 
without  soldiers.  In  the  mean  time.  Colonel  Deconcili  had 
taken  the  command  of  the  rebels,  and  his  measures  were  so  prompt 
and  effectual,  that,  although  on  the  second  of  July,  the  move- 
ment was  confined  to  the  handful  of  men  whose  numbers  we 
have  just  cited,  on  the  third,  two  whole  provinces  had  declared 
in  their  favour,  and  two  entire  regiments,  with  the  provincial 
militia  and  getuhirmerie,  had  joined  in  the  constitutional  cause. 
It  is,  of  course,  impossible  for  us  to  enter  into  the  minute  de- 
tail of  the  measures  which  were  adopted  in  this  emergency. 
General  Carrascosa  was  under  the  necessity  of  temporizing  ;  he 
entered  into  negotiations,  collected  and  consolidated  a  coTf% 
d\irmte,  and  when,  at  length,  he  was  about  to  try  the  event 
of  a  direct  attack  on  the  principal  position  of  the  insurgents, 
he  was  stopped  short  by  the  intelligence  that  the  King  had  pro- 
claimed the  Constitution.  He  has  been  accused  of  dissimula- 
tion and  double  dealin;;.  If  his  own  statements  are  correct, 
(and  they  certainly  have  no  appearance  of  being  otherwisej 
there  is  no  foundation  for  this  cnarge,  thous^h  there  may  be  a 
difference  of  opinion  respectintr  the  wisdom  and  energy  of  hi^ 
measures.  He  mentions  names  freely,  where  such  frankness 
appears  necessary  for  the  explanation  of  his  conduct,  though 
he  maintains  a  praiseworthy  reserve  when  his  statements  might 
prove  injurious  to  individuals.  He  quotes  and  communicates 
documents  which,  as  far  as  they  go,  have  a  favourable  aspect 
towards  his  case  ;  and  as  far  as  we  can  form  a  judgement  with- 
out more  extensive  information,  he  seems  to  have  made  out  ri 
satisfactory  plea  in  defence  of  the  puritv  of  his  intentions. 
The  Captain-general  Nugent,  an  officer  of'  the  Austrian  army, 
gave  his  express  approbation  to  the  conduct  of  General  Car- 
rascosa, who,  on  his  departure,  was  nominated  to  his  po;»t. 
At  this  time,  every  thing  was  in  confusion.  General  William 
Pt'pe  had  assumed  the  command  of  the  army  at  Monteforte. 
which  still  maintained  a  threatening  position,  and  made  ex- 
travagant demands,  to  which  the  Government  was  under  thr 
necessity  ofyielding.  Naples  was  in  a  tremendous  state  of 
agitation.  The  King  had  resigned  the  exercise  of  his  office  to 
the  Prince  Roval  with  the  title  of  Vicar-fireneral.  In  this 
state  of  things,  the  iiisurjrents  advanced  upon  the  cRpitnl,  and 
General  Prpe  requested  an  iutrrvirw  \\ix\\  Gf  nenl   C;iir.;4cn»it 
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previously  to  entering  the  city.    The.  picture  of  die  rebel  army, 
drawn  by  the  latter,  is  sufficiently  graphic.  . 

*  Filled  with  fatal  apprehension  I  reached  the  camp,  where  about 
fourteen  thousand  men  composed  a  most  disorderly  assemblage. 
More  than  the  half  of  this  mob  was,  it  is  true,  composed  of 
troops  of  the  line,  or  of  militia*  in  soldier's  attire,  but  without 
any  subordination.  The  rest,  having  no  uniforms,  were  awkwardly 
handling  their  wretched  muskets ;  and  these  men,  who  had  the  ap- 
pearance of  mere  rustics,  were  grouped  together  without  any  regard 
to  order.  In  some  of  these  collections  there  was  no  authority  what- 
ever ;  in  others,  there  was  none  but  that  of  their  own  immediate  com- 
mander. There  wai(  no  principle  of  union  among  the  chiefs,  and 
cries  and  altercations  resounded  on  every  side.  As  I  passed  alpng,  I 
was  assailed  with  imprecations  and  threats  to  such  an  excess  that  I 
expected  every  instant  to  become  the  victim  of  these  madmen  in  their 
rage.  At  length,  I  found  General  P^p6,  who  perceived  my  danger, 
and  endeavoured  to  dispel  my  apprehensions :  he  took  my  arm,  to 
shew  the  multitude  that  1  was  under  his  protection.  He  then  told 
me,  in  a  low  voice,  that  he  was  in  as  much  danger  as  myself,  but 
that  it  was  necessary  to  put  a  good  face  upon  a  bad  business.  I 
inquired  what  was  the  meaning  of  these  armed  masses,  and  whether 
he  thought  it  safe  to  permit  them  to  enter  the  city.  He  replied  that 
they  were  the  most  worthless  fellows  from  several  districts  of  the 
Terra  di  Lavoro,  who,  on  his  march,  had  demanded  permission  to 
join  his  column,  and  who,  pretending  to  be  Carbonari,  claimed  to 
take  part  in  his  triumphant  entry  into  Naples ;  that  he  had  been 
obliged  to  dissimulate,  and  that  he  was  anxious  to  get  rid  of  them, 
but  did  not  know  how  it  was  to  be  done.' 

With  much  difficulty.  General  P6pe  succeeded  in  per- 
suading this  rabble  to  return,  and  the  probably  mischievous 
consequences  of  their  entry  into  Naples  were  averted.  Up  to 
this  point,  Pepe  had  not  expressly  joined  the  association  of 
the  Carbonari  ;  but,  finding  his  popularity  and  influence  on  the 
decline,  he  soon  afterwards  yielded  to  the  importunity  and  in- 
trigues of  interested  men,  and  inscribed  his  name  on  the  rolls 
of  the  society. 

The  meeting  of  the  Neapolitan  parliament  did  not  produce 
any  permanently  beneficial  effi^ct  on  the  state  of  things.  Time 
was  lost  in  making  speeches,  which  should  have  been  occupied 
in  decision  and  execution.  The  best  troops  of  the  kingdom 
were  sent  to  quell  the  Sicilians ;  and  when  Florestano  r6p6 
bad  made  a  moderate  and  politic  convention  with  the  inhaoi- 
tapts  of  Palermo,  it  was  imprudently  annulled.  In  addition  to 
these  injurious  circumstances,  thie  Carbonari  bad  extended  and 
confirmed  their  system,  and  had  committed  the  guidance  of 
their  concerns  to  a  superior  and  central  lodge.    General  Car* 
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rascosa  and  the  other  ministers  were  displaced  ;  and  the  stoni: 
which  was  visibly  approaching,  was  contemplated  with  an  un- 
accountable indifference,  that  j)aralysed  every  measure  of  de- 
fence. When,  at  length,  the  movements  of  the  Austrian 
troops  left  no  doubt  of  their  ultimate  destination,  and  it  be- 
came necessary  to  take  decided  steps  in  opposition,  the  Gene- 
ral was  fixed  on  both  by  the  parliament  and  the  ministry,  ai 
commander  in  chief  of  the  larger  division  of  the  army,  und,  not- 
withstanding his  reluctance,  was  constrained  to  accept  it.  A 
second  corps  (Tarmte  was  formed,  the  command  of  wnich  Wdk 
given  to  General  Uuglielmo  Pepc. 

The  details  connected  with  the  mock  campaign  which  en- 
sued, are  much  too  minute  for  any  attempt  at  analysis.  It  ap- 
f^ears  that  the  Neapolitan  armies  took  the  field,  nominally  id 
brmidable  masses,  but  really  in  ftmall  numbers,  and  that  such 
was  the  state  of  destitution  in  'which  the  whoke  materiel  of  the 
arm^  had  been  left,  that  all  chance  of  a  formidable  resistance 
was  taken  away.  Treachery  and  cowardice  were  at  work,  and 
it  is  absolutely  ridiculous  to  read  report  after  report,  commu- 
nicating the  successive  desertion  of  the  soldiers  by  buodreds 
at  a  time.  The  lives  of  their  officers  were  frequently  attempted, 
and  in  some  instances  blood  was  shed.  The  volume  coDckides 
with  a  statement  of  circumbtances  personal  to  General  Carras- 
cosa,  and  which  ultimately  induced  him  to  leave  the  kingdom. 
On  the  whole,  this  is  an  interesting  work,  and  contains  much 
valuable  matter  illustrative  of  the  iiistory  of  the  Neapolitan 
Revolution.  The  General  uniformly  expresses  himself  in  op- 
position to  the  anarchists,  and  in  favour  of  a  moderate  con- 
stitutional system.  We  are,  of  course,  unable  to  form  a  per- 
fectly accurate  estimate  of  the  i'acts  and  inferences  of  his  own 
c:tse ;  but,  on  a  prima  Jade  judgement,  we  are  inclined  to  think 
that  he  has  been  harshly  dealt  with.  He  was  first  induced  to 
quit  his  country,  then  tried  in  his  absence,  and  is  now  under 
sentence  of  death,  without  having  been  heard  in  his  defence. 
We  believe  he  is  now  in  England. 


Art.  VI.    A  Comparison  of    Established  and  Disseniii^    Churekes, 
By  a  Diisenter.    8vo.  pp.  108.    Price  Ss.  6(1.   Edinburgh.  182S. 

TIIK  present  situation  of  the  Chunh  of  England  is  a  very 
novel  one  for  that  venerable  hierarchy  to  occupy.  For 
nearly  a  century  and  a  half,  it  bus  hal,  properly  speaking,  no 
assaifants.  Kin^  James  li.  was  the  last  who  durst  lay  a  nnger 
on  its  prerogatives ;  and  since  his  time,  till  very  lately,  it  has 
had  no  worse  enemies  to  contend  with,  than  the  ghosts  of  the 
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Roundheads  and  Micaiah.  Towgood.  The  Pope»  that  ancient 
*  enemy,  had  grown  so  friendly,  that  the  ReT.  Mr.  Wix  was 
sanguine  as  to  the  possibility  of  converting  htm;  and  as  to 
Presbyterianism,  that  has  got  its  quietus  in  a  snug  Ebtablisb^ 
ment  on  the  other  side  of  the  Tweed,  which  keeps  it  within 
bounds.  The  state  of  perfect  ease,  and  conscious  security^  and 
dignified  leisure  which  the  most  apostolic  of  Churches  has  t6t 
some  time  past  been  enjoying,  appears  in  nothing  more  oleaily 
than  this,  tnat  its  rulers  in  Bartlett's  Buildings  have  decided  iti 

Seatest  existing  danger  to  arise  from  the  British  and  Fo^igii 
ibie  Society,  and  its  greatest  enemies  to  be  the  evangelical 
clergy.  The  apprehension  of  an  imaginary  danger  is  a  tolerably 
good  proof  that  no  real  danger  exists,  at  least  within  the  sphere 
of  vision ;  and  a  Church  that  can  venture  to  treat  the  most 
popular  and  effective  portion  of  its  clergy,  widi  contumely  ^r 
coldness,  must  either  be  very  strong  or  very  bUnd,  very  secure 
or  very  infatuated.  It  is  true,  we  have  heard  of  the-  dangers  of 
Popery  to  this  Church,  and  the  dangers  of  Infidelity  also ;  but 
the  former  generally  become  imminent  only  at  an  emctioh  iixM, 
and  the  latter,  it  is  now  generally  understood,  have  been  ob^ 
viated  by  the  Constitutional  Society.  It  niay  be  decent  atill 
to  lament  the  spread  of  irreligion ;  but  no  apprehension^  are 
any  longer  entertained  for  the  safety  of  the  Cnurcb  from  that 
quarter. 

The  last  twelvemonth,  however,  has  presented  us  with  the 
unprecedented  spectacle  of  the  Church  of  England  being  put 
upon  the  defensive.  A  new  enemy,  wearing  neither  the  guise 
of  Jesuit,  Puritan,  nor  Methodist,  has  opened  a  battery  on  the 
most  vulnerable  and  least  guarded  part  of  the  EstablidhmentV 
and  while  the  Church  was  gravely  debating  how  far  it  might 
safely  give  away  the  Bibie  without  tlie  prayer*book,  and 
whether  those  who  deny  baptism  to  be  regeneration  ought  to 
be  titlerated  within  its  pale,  down  come  Mr.  Hume  atid  the 
Edinburgh  Reviewers  with  an  impeachment  of  the  said  Church 
for  high  crimes  and  misdemeanours,  including  charges  of 
embezzlement  and  extortion,  and  humbly  prayine  for  a  Parli- 
amentary investigation.  Never,  since  the  Divine  right  of  tithes 
was  first  called  in  question,  has  there  been  so  daring  an  assault 
made  on  ecclesiastical  prerogatives.  The  controversy  seems 
now  for  the  present  taken  out  of  the  hands  of  theologians  and 
polemics.  Bishop  Marsh  has  drawn  in  his  horns  and  his 
questions.  Norris  only  is  left  to  bark  at  the  Bible  Society. 
We  should  not  be  surprised  if  the  evangelicals  should  obtain 
another  bishopric,  and  the  '  old  Dissenters'  be  shaken  hands 
with  again,  as  the  Church's  faithful  allies  in  former  times  of 
danger.    For  realty,  Mr.  Hume  with  his  armies  of  figures,   is 
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not  like  a  ghost  that  will  yield  to  holy  water^  or  an  incnbv 
that  flees  at  the  light,  or  a  polemic  that  oaa  be  escdngviiU 
by  authorities.  Not  Mr.  Peel  and  all  his  constitaentac  aa  4 
any  thing  more  than  outvote  him.  And  then  oooies  Ml 
0'I)riscol  with  'his  views  of  Ireland ;  and,  moatk  after  aioidi 
the  Northern  Hydra  breathes  forth  more  hctm,  and  fignrea,  ui 
facetiousness  than  the  Rev.  Mr.  Phillpot  can  any  wise  dispoK 
of.  And  still  from  the  hated  North,  another  and  another  nil 
succeeds,  all  holding  the  same  language  of  retrenchment  ui 
reform,  and  profanely  mooting  the  dangerooB  topic  of  cfaarck 
revenue. 

The  present  writer,  who  styles  himself  a  Dissenter — a  Sootck 
Dissenter,  be  it  remembered,  and  so  he  may  be  an  EpiscopaliM 
for  any  thing  thereby  implied  to  the  contrary — states  his  objact 
in  this  comparison,  in  the  following  terms: 

<  In  these  times,  when  eccletiastical  concerns  are  attracting  wttk 
a  share  of  the  public  attention,  it  it  of  some  importance  to  oste 
stand  the  policy  which  prevails  in  the  churches  of  the  Dasa' 
Rejecting,  as  they  do,  all  political  control  in  matters  of  rdigioBp 
compelled  bv  their  circumstances  to  suit  themselves  to  hnn 
in  every  varietv  of  condition,  we  mav  confidently  ezped 
discover  not  a  few  of  the  elements  of  a  eood  systeni»  ani 
the  expedients  which  are  useful  for  bringing  it  mto  practiee.  "nie 
policy  of  the  Dissenting  Churches,  however,  is  very  luipeifccfly 
Known«  While  tlieir  enemies  entirely  misrepresent  it»  maaj  of  Ihtr 
friends  are  not  fully  aware  of  iu  true  character,  nor  of  the  aslan  tl 
the  foundation  on  which  it  rests. 

<  Impressed  with  these  considerations,  the  author  of  die 
Inquiry,  who  belongs  to  the  most  numerous  class  of  Disi 
Scotland,  has  endeavoured  to  unfold,  in  the  subseqdent  diaqinsitii 
not  indeed  the  general  policy  of  the  Dissenters,— a  task  Co  which  k 
is  totally  unequal, — but  one  of  the  most  important  principles  ^  ^Uch 
it  is  afliected, — their  supporting  the  ndniMtraiioHB  qf  rwbjgiom  M  '^'^ 
ctKn  voluntary  expense  ; — and  to  compare  it  with  the  o|i)posite  orii 
which  prevails  in  the  Churches  of  the  Establishment.  tMA 
ministrations  of  religion  at  the  expense  ofthepublk.  It  mawWpispfft 
however,  before  entering  on  this  comparison,  to  ascertaimy  as  ftr  ss 
passible,  the  numbers,  m  our  own  country,  who  reedfi 
instruction  under  the  latter  principle,  or  that  of  Church 
nents. 


The  public  property  allotted  to  the  Churches  of 
and  Ireland,  he  takes  at  from  6  to  7  millions  annaaHy«.ai« 
calculation,  the  data  of  which  had  better  been  iptainated.  Is 
mating  the  numbers  who  receive  instruction  by  metfna'^f  iflKs^ 
|>enditure,  he  deducts  six  millions  and  a  half  of  tile  iHdl^fittl^ 
tion,  four  millions  of  English  Dissenters,  and  half  a  ailHnif| 
Scotland,  as  belonging  to  non-established  chiittfa^  r^^^n 
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total  of  eleven  millions^  or  more  than  one  half  the  popalation  of 
llMf  whole  nnited  empire.  But  this  estimate  under-rates  the  Dia- 
•enters,  eBpecially  in  Scotland.  In  Edinburgh  and  Leith,  ac- 
cording to  a  census  lately  taken  by  the  constables,  the  sittings 
in  the  churches  of  the  Establishment,  including  chapels  of 
ettse,  are  only  about  20,000 ;  those  in  the  non-established 
DhoTches  are  about  39,000;  outnumbering  the  Establishment 
by  more  than  one  third. 

'  In  Glasgow,  and  other  manufacturing  towns  and  districts,  she  is 
probably  outnumbered  in  a  still  higher  proportion ;  and  even  in  many 
rillages  and  open  parts  of  the  country  in  the  Southern  and  midland 
counties,  she  is  outnumbered  by  the  United  and  Relief  Churches 
rione.  It  is  chiefly  in  the  north,  where  the  population,  in  general,  is 
thinly  scattered,  that  she  maintains  the  superiority/ 

In  England,  according  to  a  paper  ordered  to  be  printed  by 
the  House  of  Commons  in  1812,  tne  number  of  churches  and 
chapels  belonging  to  the  Establishment,  in  parishes  containing 
a  population  of  a  thousand  persons  and  upwards,  was  2633; 
the  number  of  Dissenting  places  of  worship  in  tlie  same  pa- 
rishes, was  3438.  If  this  return  was  at  all  correct,  the  pro- 
portion must  now  be  very  much  higher  in  favour  of  the  Dis- 
senters. 

But,  in  estimating  the  numbers  who  receive  instruction  at 
the  public  expense,  we  have  further  to  deduct  from  the  gross 
population,  all  who  belong  to  chapels  of  ease,  which  are  main- 
tained by  voluntary  contnbutions.  Though  these  persona  are 
not  Dissenters,  they  pay,  like  the  Dissenters,  for  the  support 
of  their  own  minister,  and  are  in  no  wise  indebted  for  the 
means  of  instruction  to  the  immense  public  revenues  of  the 
Establishment.  The  number  of  these  chapels  amounted,  in 
1812,  in  parishes  containing  a  thousand  inhabitants  and  up- 
wards,  to  about  600.  The  attendants  at  such  chapels  cannot, 
we  imagine,  be  estimated  at  fewer  than  250,000.  So  that,  in 
fiu^t,  two  vhirds  of  the  population  are  not  at  all  indebted  to  the 
Eatablishment  for  religious  instruction  ;  and,  of  the  remaining 
third,  a  large  portion  are  receiving  the  ministrations  of  religion 
at  their  own  charges,  the  revenues  of  the  Church  being  not  at 
all  applied  or  applicable  to  the  maintenance  of  their  ministers. 

Such  is  the  remarkable  state  of  things  which  the  increase 
of  Popery  in  Ireland,  and  the  progress  of  population  and  of 
Diaaent  m  England,  have  conspired  to  proauce.  In  both 
countries,  the  ipajority  of  the  empire  respectively  support  their 
own  religion*  besidea  contributing  their  quota  of  sdpport  to  the 
EitabUaned  Church.  In  both  countrieji,  the  nrajority  are  Dia- 
•entem :  in  England,  the  actual  attendants  are  probably  2  to  1 ; 
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in  Ireland,  13  to  1.  Taken  in  connexion  with  these  slrikiof: 
facts,  it  becomes,  then,  an  interesUne  inquiry  to  the  politioi 
economist,  what  is  '  the  influence  of  the  opposite  principle 
'  which  prevail  in  the  Established  and  Dissenting  Churches,  u 
'  regard  to  the  mode  in  which  the  ministm lions  of  religion  uc 
*  maintained.'  To  this  inquiry,  the  present  Writer  confinci 
himself.  Waiving  all  religious  discussion,  be  examioeft  tbe 
operation  and  bearing  of  the  two  principles.  1.  In  regard  to  the 


faithfulness;  5.  In  regard  to  some  miscellaneous  particulari; 
6.  In  regard  to  the  general  condition  of  society,  particul^lj 
of  the  lower  orders.  He  tlien  points  out  the  conduct  to  be  ob- 
ser\'ed  by  the  parties  inlertsted  in  these  principles,  by  the  frieodi 
of  religious  lioerty  in  general,  by  the  land-holders,  and  by  tiic 
legislature. 

Having  given  this  brief  outline  of  the  object  and  coDteDt» 
of  the  ])Mmphlet,  it  is  by  no  means  our  intention  to  pursue  the 
Writer  through  the  detail  of  his  argument.  He  writes  like  a 
shrewd,  nither  than  a  prr)fuund,  a  liberal,  rather  than  areh^iou? 
man.  We  wish  by  no  means  to  be  understood  as  pleit^ius 
ourselves  to  an  approbation  of  all  his  statements  or  principles. 
We  wore  startled  almost  at  the  outset  by  the  ungracious  pbru- 
seology,  to  say  the  least,  which  ascribes  to  the  £stabl»tieil 
Church  of  either  country,  *  a  religion  in  opposition  to  the  coa- 
'  science  i)f  the  majority  of  its  inhabitants.'  In  regard  to  Iiv- 
land,  this  is  true  ;  but  to  speak  of  Episcopalians  beins^  com- 
pelled to  support  the  religion  of  Presbyterians,  and  Presby- 
terians the  religion  of  Episcopalians,  as  if  Episcopacy  was:  one 
religion  onrl  Presbyterianisni  another,  is  manifestly  absurd. 
There  uro  conscientious  objections  held  by  either  party  tu  ibe 
mode  of  church  government  and  form  of  worship  respectively 
maintained,  and  there  are  doctrinal  diflerences  also  on  miaor 
points  ;  but  the  religion  is  one,  and  is  mutually  acknowledtred 
to  be  so.  To  exaggerate  matters  in  this  way,  cannot  answer 
the  purpose  of  sound  argument.  Again,  when  the  Writer  re- 
proaches Dissenters  with  inconsistency  in  tamely  contributing 
to  the  support  of  instiiutions  which  they  disapprove,  and  asks, 
'  Would  their  reforming  ancestors  have  displayed  such  imbe- 
'  cility  /'  we  must  say,  that  he  seems  to  us  to  argue  very 
weakly.  Dissenters,  he  says,  allege 


*  that  their  conscience  will  not  suffer  them  to  worship  in  the 
Ibhed  Churches,  on  account  of  the  errors  and  corruptions  diey 
cover :  but  who  sees  not,  that  if  itsuflfer  them  to  gite  their  |wn|iwiy 
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to  uphold  toeh  itmitutions*  it  may  just  at  well  sufier  them  to  mt 
their  personal  attendance.  In  reality,  it  is  their  propertjr  whi<m  is 
the  main  drcumstance ;  for,  if  there  be  errors  and  corruptions  in  the 
case«  it  is  this  which  perpetuates  thenu  With  consciences  so  pliaUoi 
U  is  no  ways  surprising  that  their  enemies  oppress  and  despise  tliem/ 

We  protest,  in  the  first  place,  against  lan^age  of  this  in- 
flammatory kind,  as  both  unwise  and  uncalled  for.    We  know 
of  no  good  purpose  that  could  have  been  answered,  had  the 
practice  of  the  Quakers  in  respect  to  tithes,  been  followed  by 
ail  classes  of  Dissenters  ;  except  that  it  might  have  hastened 
the  adoption  of   some  eauitable  principle  of  commutation, 
which  would  at  the  same  time  have  made  the  Church  property 
more  secure  than  ever.    The   Quakers   bear  their  testimony 
m^i^inst  tithes,  but  they  pay  them  nevertheless  ;  and  the  pay- 
nient,  as  our  Writer  maintains,  is  every  thing.     It  does  not 
uppear  to  us,  that  the  payment  is  really  less  compulsory  on  the 
part  of  other  Dissenters,  than  on  theirs,  or  that  the  payment  is 
regarded  by  them  in  any  other  light  than  as  a  compulsory  ex- 
lu^tion.    There  seems  to  us,  however,  no  solid  ground  for  the 
conscientious  objection.     With  regard  to  the  tithe,  no  indi- 
Tidual  has  a  right  to  withhold  it ;  it  is  not  his  property ;  he 
has  purchased,  or  rents  his  land  or  house  on  certain  conditions, 
and  if  he  does  not  abide  by  them,  he  is  acting  a  dishonest  part. 
If  he  had  any  conscientious  objection  to  paying  the  tithe  or 
church-rate,  it  should  have  operated  in  making  the  bar^in. 
He  should  say  to  his  landlord,  Vou  must  let  me  have  the  land 
tithe-free,  and  I  will  pay  you   the  higher  rent,  but  I   cannot 
pay  the  tithe-gatherer.     But  this  would   still  come  to  the  same 
thing:  the  '  pliability  of  conscience'  would  be  much  the  same. 
To  confound  a  voluntary  contribution  with  a  tax  exacted  by  the 
State,  is  very  bad   reasoning.     If  the  mal-application  of  the 
public  revenue  could  atford  a  solid  reason,  on  conscientious 
grounds,  for  scrnpling  to  comply  with  the  demand  of  the  State, 
then,  on  the  same  plea  that  is  urged  against  supporting  a  re- 
ligion which  we  disapprove,  by  paying  tithes,  we  should  be 
authorized  in  refusing  to  pay  our  assessed  taxes — nay,  all  taxes, 
direct  or  indirect,  that  went  to  support  what  we  might  deem  - 
an  unjust  war,  or  an  unconstitutional  standing  army.     In  thia 
case,  there  would  be  no  peaceably  living  under  any  eovem-» 
ment  whoAe  acts  we  did  not  individually  approve.     Now,  as 
we  never  find  the  Apostles  and  primitive  Christians  refusing 
tribute  to  whom  tribute  was  due,  because  their  money  might 
go  towards  the  support  of  a  military  tyranny  and  a  heathen 
priesthood,  we  cannot  think  the  Disa^aters  of  nuidem  timea 
ebargaable  with  either  imbecility  or  mconusiciicy,  in  subn^t^ 
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ting  to  tiie  laws  of  their  country  in  the  matter  of  erailMi 
eccieBiastical  taxation. 

The  question  has,  however,  been  sometimes  put  in  this  sfcspr: 
What  would  have  been  the  conduct  of  the  primitiTe  Christiuiii 
had  a  tax  been  specifically  levied  upon  them,  for  the  support 
of  the  heathen  worship  T  It  is  not  an  unfair  question,  ssdfet 
it  is  supposing  a  case  which,  with  all  its  actuei  rimirostaiifr. 
ought  to  be  fully  laid  before  us,  to  authorize  us  in  giving  t 
decisive  answer.  We  know  that  both  civil  and  militsij  mh 
vice  were  refused  by  the  primitive  Christians,  at  the  pm  <f 
martyrdom,  when  compliance  would  have  involved  a  compiih 
mise  of  their  religious  profession.  And  had  the  supposed  W 
been  levied  as  a  test,  we  have  no  doubt  that  they  would  hsR 
laid  down  their  lives  sooner  than  seem  to  participate  indirsdlf 
in  the  guilt  of  idolatry.  But  otherwise,  we  are  not  prepsm 
to  concede  that  the  Christians  would  have  resisted  the  ptf- 
ment  of  any  legal  impost,  for  whatever  purpose  levied*  Uola- 
try  must,  moreover,  be  considered  as  an  extreme  case.  A  fsirer 
parallel  would  be  the  case  of  the  Jewish  Christians,  daring  tbt 
continuance  of  the  Temple  worship  ;  and  we  cannot  ooneeive 
of  their  conscientiously  refusing  to  pay  the  tribute  raised  Soi 
that  specific  purpose,  notwithstanding  their  diMtemt  bom  the 
Jewish  Church,  when  our  Lord  himself  bad  set  the  essBplfp 
and  had  wrought  a  miracle  to  furnish  the  didrachnsa.  Bat*  in 
short,  civil  obedience  is  at  an  end,  if  the  demands  of  the  State 
may  be  resisted  by  individuals  in  the  matter  of  taxation;  ssd 
we  cannot  believe  that  Christianity  warrants  or  sanctions  sach 
resistance,  for  this  very  sood  reason,  that  there  is  nothiag  in 
Christianity  subversive  of  civil  government* 

To  speak  of  such  payments  as  fines,  as  relipoos  pevMCs* 
tion,  as  a  seizure  of  property,  &c.  is,  we  think,  at  onoe  pnerile 
and  mischievous.  But  such  representations  will  have  no  eflhct 
on  Dissenters  in  general ;  they  will  but  serve  to  wesfcen  the 
force  of  those  general  reasonings  which  might  be  nrgod  agaiast 
the  tithe  svatem  on  political  gproundsy  as  a  nsrional  grievance. 
We  must  beg  that  our  consciences  as  Dissenteim^  nay  not  be 
mixed  up  with  a  question  already  sufficiently  ilricele  sad 
sufficiently  interesting.  Churchmen  are  quite  aa  wnJk  con* 
cemed  as'Dissenters  are,  in  obtaining  a  redaction  of  Am  har- 
den and  a  redress  of  the  abuses ;  and  in  concanans  wUk 
in  petitioning  the  Lesislature  on  this  subject,  we  shwdd 
prefer  honesuy  to  take  the  common  ground*  diat  of 
relief  from  our  burdens,  not  relief,  in  this  natter,  fcr  our 
consciences. 

The  present  Writer  finds  fault  with  Mr.  Hume,  bacaasa  his 
motion  in  the  House  of  Commons  during  the  last  srssinni 
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which  went  to  regulate  the  livings  of  the  Irish  clergy,  still  re* 
■  cpgnised  the  principle  of  paying  those  Protestant  dbr^  with 
fhnds  drawn  from  a  Roman  Catholic  population.  The  principle 
k  of  Bfr.  Hume's  measure,  and  that  of  Mr.  Goulbum's,  were,  he 
i  maintains,  precisely  the  same ;  namely,  '  that  though  people 
f  '  should  ever  so  conscientiously  renounce  the  established  re- 
I  '  Kgion  of  the  country,  they  must  nevertheless  pay  for  sup- 
'  porting  it.'  According  to  this  Writer,  nothing  short  of  the 
total  abolition  of  the  ecclesiastical  Establishment  ought  to  be 
thouffht  of.  Now,  our  objections,  both  religious  and  econo- 
mical, to  the  principle  of  all  Establishments,  are  perhaps  as 
•trong  as  his  own ;  but,  for  the  reasons  already  assigned,  we 
•ee  no  wisdom  or  correctness  in  this  representation  of  the 
inatter.  To  repeat  a  remark  we  had  once  before  occasion  to 
«ite  from  Burke,  we  see  '  (a  great  difference  between  what 
'^  policy  would  dictate  on  the  original  introdttctii^Q  of  such 
^  institutions,  and  on  a  question  of  their  total  abolition,  wl^re 
'  they  have  cast  their  roots  wide  and  deep,  and  where  things 
'  more  valuable  than  themselves  are  in  a  manner  interwoven 
'  with  them/  Admitting  that  the  Irish  EstabUsbment  par- 
took originally  of  the  character  of  a  Usurpation,  we  cannot 
concede  that  this  forms  of  itself  a  sufficient  reason  for  abo- 
lishing it ;  for  what  property  might  not  be  called  in  (juestion^ 
if  its  original  tenure  were  nicely  investigated  ?  Nor  id  it  the 
hardship  which  the  Roman  Catholics  are  represented  as  suffer* 
ingy  in  paying  for  the  support  of  a  religion  which  tbey  regard 
as  neresy,  that  aflfords  tne  proper  ground  for  attacking  the 
monstrous  abuses  of  the  Irish  hierarchy.  For,  were  it  a  Roman 
Catholic  Establishment,  the  alleged  conscientious  hardship 
would  cease,  but  the  objection  to  it  as  an  Establishment, 
would  remain.  The  present  anomalous  state  of  Ireland  arises 
from  her  beine  a  conquered  country  which  has  nev^r  reeeived 
the  religion  of  her  conquerors ;  but  of  all  the  crime  and  injus- 
tice connected  with  the  original  conquest  and  appropriation, 
the  present  Government  is  surely  innocent ;  and  whatever  is 
given  back  to  the  people,  is  not  to  be  demanded  of  their  rulers 
as  restitution,  but  must  come  in  the  shape  of  a  boon.  Mr. 
Hume's  motion  reco^ised  no  other  principle  than  this ;  tkttt 
Parliament  has  the  right  of  disposing  of  the  national  revenues, 
and  that  the  property  of  the  Gnorch  is  public  property.  The 
ahstract  qneatioH/  whether  it  is  expedient  that  any  order  of 
clergy  ahraU  be  paid  by  the  State,  has  little  to  do  with  the 
li^t  of  the  State  to  make  or  to  perpetuate  such  provision,  and 
to  levy  a  tax  for  this  purpose.  If,  instead  of  perseverinjg  in  his 
motions  for  retrenchment,  and  attacking  in  aetail  the  items  of 
expenditure,  that  gentleman  had  launched  forth  into  a  learned 
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argument  on  the  unconstitutional  nature ' of  a^aodi^'lRAl^f:^ 
the  time  of  peace,  and  the  necesBitv  of  abblishiiM^  oiir  wqW 
military  system,  he  might  have  won  tne  Jiearts  of  thr^Qifttoif^ 
those  friends  of  peace*  but  he  would  have  accomplMQaBiih! 
thine  towards  the  relief  of  the  country.  •  "  ^ 

We  maintain,  then,  that  it  can  never  be  made  oatSB  'sMk^^ 
'  nifest  attack  on  the  rights  of  conscience,  to  |pve  away  Ihi 
'  public  money  in  this  way,'  however  unwise  or  inexpediHl 
may  be  such  an  application  of  it,  however  miataken  die  prie;^ 
ciple  on  which  all  ecclesiastical  Establishments  rest.  ''Hcf 
'  same  principle,'  the  Writer  remarks,  *  would  ffive  fhenaBodji' 
'  money  to  the  Methodists  in  England,  the  Seceden.flft  Scsoi^' 
*  land,  and  to  the  various  other  Dissenting  Churches  tihroii[glr-' 
'  out  the  Empire.'  Granted  ;  and  there  would  be  neither  0|h 
pression  nor  injustice  in  such  a  distribution  of  the  *»"^"«^ 
money.  The  W  riter  himself  flies  off  from  the  groand  he  &ad 
taken,  to  dilate  on  the  evil  consequences  of  such  gruits.  Bil 
that  is  quite  another  matter.  We  believe  that  the  prineipleef 
ecclesiastical  Establishments  is  a  mistaken  one,  that  iUk' 
operation  is  mischievous,  that  the  bounty  of  the  Stste  doevMI- 
answer  the  end  proposed,  that  the  voluntary  prininple  'is  kt 
once  the  most  in  unison  with  the  spirit  of  Christiamt|;  Uttdf 
with  sound  policy.  Had  the  Writer  confined  himself  to" thni' 
view  of  the  subject,  he  would,  we  think,  have  done  mote  otr. 
dit  to  his  judgement  and  to  the  cause  he  has  espoused*  Bi|^ 
the  necessity  for  ecclesiastical  reform  is  quite  independent  a 
these  views  of  the  principle  of  an  Establishment,  -and  it  il 
most  unwise  to  blend  them  together.  A  palpable  ezpedietti^, 
a  pressing  imperious  necessity,  the  vital  interests  of  the  Stiii; 
not  less  than  common  equity  and  sound  policy,  urge  to  a 
revision  of  our  ecclesiastical  system,  wnile  the  original 
diency  of  Establishments  is  a  question  which,  for  the  p 
at  least,  polemics  and  politicians  must  be  left  to  investigatB. 

Believing  the  voluntary  principle  to  be  a  Seriptnnd  0|k^^. 
can  have  no  doubt  of  its  being  adequate  to  all  the  gcn|itiifi^' 
ends  of  the  Christian  ministry.    This  is  our  position  ;.,aii3  iok 
appealing  to  facts  in  its  support,  we  claim  from  our  oppOMBtt, 
the  acknowledgement  that  our  system  at  least  work»  wA  -.  Ok 
this  point,  we  are  glad  to  avail  ourselves  of  the  present' WiilBP' 
as  an  auxiliary.     Dr.  Chalmers  alleges  that,  in  the caseef^Stf' 
Established  Church,  the  Gospel  is  taken  to  the  people  ;  itt'ttr' 
case  of  a  non-established  one,  the  people  most  cdme  to  tttf' 
Gospel.    The  former,  he  tells  us,  is  a  centre  of  emafaation^ 
while  the  latter  is  only  a  centre  of  attraction.    This  itpKttiitir, 
tation,  the  present  Writer  successfully  combats. 
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*  Not  to  ipeak  of  foreign  churdies,  let  ub  look  to  the  state  of  Ire- 
land. What  active  iafluence  is  there  emanating  from  the  Establish** 
ment  to  instruct  the  people  ?    Instead  of  converting  the  inhabitants 

to  Protestanttsmi  is  not  Popery  gaining  ground  ? It  will  be  readily. 

admitted,  that,  in  the  case  of  the  Gospel,  ^  it  were  vain  to  wait  for 
any  original  movement  on  the  part  of  the  receivers,"  and  that  'Mtf 
must  be  made  on  the  part  of  the  dispensers."  But  who  does  not  see 
that  this  u  the  most  powerful  reason  why  clerical  establishments  should 
be  avoided?  The  people  have  naturally  no  wish  for  religion.  It 
must  be  urged  and  pressed  on  their  attention  in  every  possible  way. 
Hence,  clergymen  should  be  ever  diligent ;  and  hence,  they  should 
have  no  estwlishment ;  for  that,  with  individual  exceptions,  annihi- 
lates all  diligence ;  but  should  be  supported  by  voluntary  associations, 
the  only  expedient  by  which  diligence  can  be  generally  secured. 

<  Nor  has  this  mode  of  support  the  smallest  tendency  to  degrade 
them  in  the  public  estimation.  It  makes  them  indeed  dependent,  in 
some  measure,  on  their  constituents;  but  the  sum  which  each  has  to' 
pay  is  so  very  trifling,—- not,  at  an  average,  to  the  extent  of  ten 
shillings  annually,  that  it  is  hardly  worth  mentioning.  A  physician, 
or  a  lawyer,  is  incomparably  more  dependent  on  individuals  than  the 
generality  of  Dissenting  Clergymen,  and  yet  their  profession  is  never 
thought  degrading.  It  is  merely  that  species  of  general  dependence^ 
or  rather  that  reciprocity  of  good,  which  constitutes  the  soul  of  human 
intercourse,  and  by  which  the  wealth  of  every  one  is  promoted.  No 
man  who  witnesses  the  assiduity  of  a  Dissenting  Clergyman  in  in* 
atructin^  his  people,  his  strictness  in  reproving  their  occasional  errors* 
and  their  readiness,  notwithstanding,  to  promote  his  comfort,  though 
they  could,  easily  have  the  ministrations  of  religion  for  nothing,  will 
ever  imagine  that  any  other  dependence  subsists  between  them,  than 
that  which  is  founded  on  affection  and  esteem. 

*  There  are  several  circumstances,  indeed,  in  the  profession  of  a 
Dissenting  Clergyman,  that  materially  contribute  to  the  respectability 
of  his  pecuniary  condition  above  that  of  many  engaged  in  the  other 
learned  professions-    If  a  physician  or  a  lawyer  be  abandoned  by 
even  one  of  his  employers,  the  loss  he  sustains  is  exactly  the  sum 
which  that  employer  had  paid  for  his  services;  but  a  Dissenting. 
Clergyman,  in  such  a  case,  is  subjected  to  no  loss  at  all.    His  income 
has  certainly  some  reference  to  the  contributions  of  his  people,  but  it 
has  merely  a  general  reference.     It  bears  no  exact  proportion  to 
them,  nor  would  the  loss  of  one,  of  ten,  of  twenty,  or,  if  his  congre- 
gation be  numerous,  of  several  hundreds  of  his  people,  hurt  him  to 
the  extent  of  a  farthing.    His  full  salary  would  be  paid  by  the  rest. 
It  is  on  the  body  of  his  people  that  he  depends,  ana  not  on  the  libe- 
rality or  jimice  of  individuals.     But  this  is  not  all.     His  salary  does* 
not  even  bear  any  exact  proportion  to  the  services  which  he  himself 
may  be  called  to  perform.    He  is  not  paid  a  specific  sum  for  each  = 
aermon,  for  each  visit  to  the  sick,  for  each  diet  of  catechizing.    He 
receives  a  fixed  sum  for  the  whole.     The  details  are  left  to  his  own 
discretion,  and  the  omission  or  performance  of  any  one  of  them,  on  a^- 

^...i._  qq|»33|qq^  would  neither,  in  a  pecuniary  point  of  view,  hurl 
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nor  proBl  bin.  If  a  pbyi ictan  of  a  hwjptr  ovui  aliff  •••  An^*  ht 
cannot  honeitJy  dbarge  for  U.  Hit  gaiof  art  not  mSy  proporUoiri 
to  the  paymcnto  of  iDdividualfi/but  to  the  particular  aervicaa  whicb  hi 
himself  renders  them.  A  Difltentiag  Clergymaa  ia  on  •  Mare  g^a^ 
roin  footiog«  A  multiiode  of  people  are  engaged,  in  konour  md 
honesty,  to  support  him»  if  faithful  to  Us  general  tniat*  and  bis  tm- 
vices  «are  never  measured  with  such  exact  praeisiea*  but  that,  vkboift 
any  pecuniary  Ums»  he  can  take  considenbla  ktitttde-  ^  It  ia  iapp 
sible.to  devise  a  schefne  better  fitted  to  uoice  general  liiWycn  wak 
individual  independence.  Instead  of  that  dabaaaasoH  which  km 
enemies  are  so  food  of  attributing  to  his  coDditien»  ha  ia  actually  ia* 
ducedi  in  as  far  as  money  can  induce  hioiy-^and  it  ia  €if  OMoagF  ^Mf 
we  speak  at  presents— to  be  at  once  diligent  in  bis  dnfty  and  mabis 
in  maintaining  that  tone  of  character  which  rebukes  and  repels  si 
individual  impertinence.  It  is  with  bis  people  as  a  whole  that  ha  hai 
to  do  in  his  pecuniary  concerns ;  and  nothing  is  batter  kncmn  thsa 
that  the  people,  thou(^h  willing  to  be  ruled  by  their  pastOTp  will  pot  is 
ruled  by  any  private  mfluence  exercised  over  him.  So  jealousb  per* 
baps  we  should  rather  say  so  honourable,  are  their  fedii^  bera»  thit 
a  thousand  times  rather  would  they  see  their  pastor  do  wraeg  firea 
himself  than  doing  right  from  the  interference  of  another.  Tht 
whole  pecuniary  condition  of  a  Dissenting  Clergyman  haa  a  leodaecj 
to  make  him  cultivate  habits  of  diligence,  prudence,  concilialten,  and 
respectability. 

*  Nor  must  we  overlook  the  influence  which  hb  general  depen- 
dence on  the  body  of  his  people,  and  his  independence  on  iadividualsi 
have  in  enabling  him  to  exercise  a  reasonable  and  scriptural  diacinlinr- 
At  first  sight,  hardly  any  thing  appears  awre  marvelloiia  than  loat  a 
Dissenting  Clergyman,  who  is  dependent  on  hb  people  for  the  very 
means  of  existence,  should  so  frequently  rebuke  then  both  in  pabbc 
and  in  private,  and  even  at  times  exclude  or  snnend  them  firmn  the 
distinguishing  rites  of  Christianity  altogether,  while  an  Fstabliibed 
Clerffyraan,  on  the  other  hand,  who  is  utterly  indepawdant  of  his 
people,  is  usually  very  indulgent ;  never  rebukes  in  puUic  at  all*  and 
in  private  very  seldom  and  very  gently,  and  admita  to  the  distiBguiih- 
ing  rites  of  ChristiaAity  persons  of  every  descriptioa  of  thai  art*  r 
under  the  sun.     To  say  that  the  former  is  more  fiuthfful  than  the 


latter  is  to  aav  nothing.-— The  question  is,  What  makea  kim  aofc 
faithful,  when  his  rival  has  such  a  deckled  advantage  over  him  ?-*A 
moment's  rt^fiection  will  clear  up  the  mystery,  and  shew  tha^  though 
in  appearance  the  advantage  is  against  the  Dissenter,  it  ia^  in  reality, 
all  on  his  side.  There  is  no  occasion  ibr  entering  deeply  iaao  tae 
subject.  It  is  enough  to  remark,  that  of  all  the  dutiea  which  a 
Clergyman  lias  to  perform,  tlic  most  unpleasant  by  far  ia  to  adnintttar 
reproof,  or  refuse  people  admission  to  the  sealing  ordinances  of  te 
Gospel.  A  person,  for  instance,  appliea  for  baptiaiu  to  a  child, 
does  so  with  every  expression,  and  perhaps  with  every  Ibeling.  of 
soimI  rcspccu  To  refuse,  is  to  tell  him  to  bis  face  that  he  is  reda 
»  very  unworthy  character.  What  Cler^^nian  amoi^  a  thouanad^  if 
left  to  liis  own  fcclijij;«,  would  do  thia?-!jBut  a  Diaientini; 
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fi  Ml  left  to  hif  &m  fMings.  ,  If  bit  eocigregation  be  in  lolenMe 
«ii^der^--4br  we  ipeek  not  of  extraoie  CTaei»— fae  ketrnn  «erf  wdl  dM 
he  reeelfee  hii ^"^^^  ^ executing  its  hiwi  Hni  it  fa  expected  te 
ehett  execute  then  nhhfblly;  cncftlmt^  if  he  do  not,  geoerel  Anetfa- 
fiictieii  and  nltimate  injury  to  himself  will  eneiie.  Tbeee  eottider- 
atione  must  have  tome  influence  in  ftrencthening  lui  fcdiqgt. 
Another  aririnff  fiooi  the  aame  touroe  hat  itin  more.  'He  fa  awine, 
that,  owing  to  bfa  iltuationy  the  pubtte  mntt  view  him  menriy  ae  the 
flriniMerial  organ  of  bis  congregation ;  that.  In  every  exercise  of  dis- 
cipline which  bfa  peonle  ha?e  a  r^t  to  expeet»  he  fa  doing  nothing 
but  what  hfa  oficial  enaracter  obliges  him  to  do,  and  that  no  oAmoe 
Aerefote  should  be  taken  with  him  as  an  individoal.  Thfa  has  sdl 
nsoie  influence;  and,  in  point  of  fiict,  if  he  be  fiilthfbl  tohfa'aeuOWtl 
trust,  even  the  tndividuafa  who  sdfer  are  not  in  the  practioe  of  blaai- 
hsg  him.  When  injustice  fa  supposed  to  be  received,  the  pastor  fa 
VMailv  exculpated,  and  the  blaine  thrown  on  the  congregatioo,  or  on 
the  inSmor  office-bearers. 

An  Established  Clergyman  fa  not  thus  protected*  Both  himsslf 
and  the  public  know  that  he  fa  under  no  real  responnbflitv  to  aanr 
one;  that  though  hfa  church  may  have  plenty  of  good  laws  about  ad- 
monitions,  and  suspensions,  and  excommunications,  yet  they  are 
merely  words  in  the  statute-book  of  some  general  assembly,  or  con- 
vocation, or  parliament,  and  that  he  fa  by  far  too  independent  to  be 
affiscted  by  such  matters.  £?ery  act  of  discipline  therefore  fa  viewed 
as  coming  exclusively  from  himself,  and  taken  as  a  personal  insult; 
and,  while  human  nature  fa  constituted  as  it  fa,  thfa  must  have  influ- 
ence even  with  good  men,  and  lead  them  graduaUy  to  give  up,  first 
one  point  and  ttoa  another,  till  discipline  be  lost  altogether,  and  the 
drunkard,  and  the  man  of  sobriety,  tne  pro&ne  swearer,  and  the  man 
of  godliness,  the  Sabbath-breaker  and  he  who  remembers  the  Sabbaths 
day  to  keep  it  holy,  -be  all  admitted  to  the  most  sacred  ordinances  of 
religion,  even  to  the  table  of  Uie  Lord  itself,  without  question  and 
without  discrimination.'  pp.  47* — 5S. 

This  18  a  view  of  the  subject  which,  we  think,  parliculaily 
claims  the  atleutiop  of  tbo^e  Dissenters  who  may  ne  tempted 
sometimes  to  falter  in  the  assertion  of  their  own  principles,  as 
if  donbtful  of  their  validity,  when  8^>me  case  of  cmence  or  w- 
convenience  may  arise  in  a  Diesenting  chnrob,  owin^  to  cir- 
cumstances against  which  no  system  can  provide.  Theve  arre 
inany  other  sensible  remarks  in  this  pampUeC,  nno^  ralsaUe 
hints  and  just  sentiments,  intermixed  with  some  few  things 
which  we  think  erroneooa  or  exceptioiiable ;  but  we  have 
already  exceeded  our  proper  Umits,  and  must  for  the  preaeiC 
take  leave  of  the  subject. 
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Art.  VII.  A  Second  Pari  of  the  Case  of  Euubius^  by  the  Author  of 
the  First:  with  an  Appendix  on  the  Eighth  of  the  Author*! 
Bampton  Lectures,  in  Keply  to  Observations  contained  in  a  Boos 
entitled  Palaeoromaica.    8vo.  pp.  46.    Ib23. 

HTHE  First  Part  of  the  Case  of  Eusebius  was  noticed  in  our 
-■•  Tenth  Volume,  (p.  563.)  In  that  article,  we  expressed  our 
satisfaction  with  the  arguments  adduced  by  the  Autiior  in  refu- 
tation of  the  hypothesis  which  he  had  undertaken  to  ei^amioc 
and  expose,  and  which  was  offered  to  the  public  in  support  of 
some  novel  critical  doctrines  advanced  by  Mr.  Nolan  in  h» 
work  '  On  the  integrity  of  the  Greek  Vulgate.*  lu  the  manner 
of  the  Examiner  of  that  liypothesis,  we  could  not  perceive  that 
any  occasion  had  been  furnished  to  a  Reviewer  of  his  pages  t'> 
make  an  unfavourable  report  of  the  temper  which  per^-aded 
them ;  and  we  were  only  disciiarging  our  customary  duty,  in 
paying  the  Author  the  tribute  of  our  acknowledgement  for  xht 
zeal  and  ability  with  which  a  subject  of  so  much  moment  a> 
the  transmission  of  the  text  of  the  New  Testament,  had  beea 
treated  in  the  '  Case  of  Eusebius.' 

Mr.  Nolan,  however,  is  too  much  attached  to  his  Eusebian 
hypothesis,  to  abandon  it  because  it  hiis  been  met  with  power- 
ful objections  ;  and  in  his  "  Remarks  on  a  Passage  in  Eu&e- 
''  bius's  Ecclesiastical  History,  with  Translations  in  modem 
''  Greek  and  Italian,  conmiunicated  by  M.  Calbo,  to  the  Rev. 
**  F.  Nolan,"  he  contends,  pedihus  et  utv^uihus^  for  the  truth  uf 
his  allegations  and  the  accuracy  of  his  deductions.  The.se 
"  Remarks,"  however,  are  too  much  in  the  form  of  special 
pleading,  and  by  far  too  weak  to  establish  the  charge  in  tht 
support  of  which  they  are  so  anxiously  adduced. 

In  resuming  our  attention  to  the  "  Caaie  of  Eusebius,"  »e 
wish  our  readers  to  give  us  credit  for  being  influenced  by  the 

Seat  importancre  of  the  subject,  in  which  every  believer  in  the 
ivine  authority  of  the  New  Testament  is  most  deeply  inte* 
rested.  To  him  it  cannot  he  a  matter  of  indifference,  whether 
the  text  of  the  Christian  Scriptures  has  ever  been  so  entirely 
in  the  power  of  an  individual,  as  to  receive  from  his  band 
erasures  and  alterations  to  render  it  conformable  to  his  own 
opinions.  For,  if  any  individual  ever  had  such  control  over  the 
whole  textof  the  New  Testament,  other  persons  may  have  had 
the  same  kind  of  control ;  and  we  can  then  have  no  securitv  for 
the  integrity  of  a  book  which,  on  this  supposition,  has  been 
subjected  to  the  caprice,  the  prejudice,  the  bigotry,  or  the 
fraudulent  designs  of  unknown  individuals.  Who  is' not  inte- 
rested in  discussions,  the  results  of  which  are  to  determine, 
whether,  in  receiving  the  New  Testament,  the  believers  in  re- 
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vcftted  n^lgion  are  receiving  words  which  tl^e  Holy  ^Spirit, 
teacKet,  or  word^  which  have  been  introduced  by  dtahpnest 
and  artful  men.  who  had  previously  removed  or  corrupted  the 
sacred  text?  If,  as  Mr*  Nolan  wishes  us  to  believe.  Eusebius 
'  removed  tboae  parts  of  Spripture,  which  be  judged  to  be^ 
'  neither  conducive  to  use  nor  doctrine/ — if  he  had  the  will 
and  the  power  to  do  this,  and  if  he  thus  expunged  and  cor-' 
rupted  the  sacred  text  in  the  early  part  of  the  fourth  centnry*' 
the  grounds  of  a  Christian's  feith  must,  we  should  imagine,  be 
muCT  less  secure  than  we  have  been  accustomed  to  regard 
tbem.  We  must  therefore  consider  the  controversy  to  which 
Mr.  Nolan  and  Mr.  Falconer  are  committed,  as  not  of  small 
account,  but  of  great  and  essential  importance. 

The  whole  of  this  con tro very  is  comprised  within  very  narrow 
limits :  it  turns  principally  on  the  interpretation  of  a  passage  iu 
Constantine's  letter  to  Eusebius,  which  was  ouoted  in  the  article 
of  our  Review  to  which  we  have  already  reterred.  Mr.  Nolan 
has  adopted  a  most  singular  mode  of  replying  to  the  objections 
of  his  opponent  against  the  interpretation  which  he  had  given 
of  this  portion  of  the  letter,  iu  nis  "  Integrity  of  the  Greek 
••  Vulgate."  He  has  procured  from  M.  Calbo  a  translation  of 
his  English  Version  into  modem  Greek ;  the  modem  Greek 
Version  has  been  rendered  into  Italian,  and  the  Italian  Version 
has   been  translated  into   English ;    '  As  the  version  which  I 

•  have  there  given,'  (in  the  "  Inte^ity  of  the  Greek  Vulgate,") 
says  Mr.  Nolan  in  his  communication  to  M.  Calbo,  '  if  it. 
'  possess  any  fidelity,  should  bear  a  second  change,  without- 
'  losing  its  likeness  to  the  original,  may  I  solicit,  as  a  favour, 
'  that  you  would  submit  it  to  the  process ;  and  when  you  have 
'  turned  it  into  modern  Greek,  compare  with  the  text  of  Eu- 
'  sebius,    and   then  state  the  result  of  the  experiment.' — *  I 

•  wish  only  to  draw  your  attention  to  the  terms  <rvfHni  and  ^»yoj;. 
'  on  which  words,  particularly  the  latter,  I  should  feel  highly 
'  flattered,  if  you  would  favour  me  with  your  opinion,  as  on' 

•  them  particularly  depends  the  inference  which  I  have  de- 
'  duced  from  the  Instmment  in  Eusebius.'  (Remarks,  p.  3.) 
M.  Calbo  accordingly  transmits  the  solicited  versions  in  modem- 
Greek  and  Italian  to  Mr.  Nolan,  who  is  quite  elated  with  the 
supposed  success  of  this  circuitous  mode  of  interpreting  the 
Bisnop  and  Historian's  text.  We  say  supposed  success,  be-, 
cause,  in  fact,  this  method  of  proceeding  can  answer  no  good 
purpose  whatever^  the  text  of  Eusebius  still  being  the  disputed 
subject,  and  the  meaning  of  the  terms  ffvna%i  and  xoyof  requiring 
exclusively  another  method  for  its  determination. 

.  *  Let  us  suppose^  that  this  fam^  of  versions  were  extended  4o 
all  the  knoim  laoguages,  what  would  be  gained  by  this  transfusion  of 
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the  meaning  of  wordf  thnnigh  le  nmnj  inecBaf  Wluil  imnilMr  of 
▼enionf»  aim  into  what  tongneiL  would  decide  thia  queafJoD?  la  tm 
place  of  the  usual  aids  of  criticiidi,  as  lilstoij,  tbe  Mjleol  coBtemiN^ 
nnr  persons,  the  consideratton  of  the  mannersp  cusCooip,  aiilid  ioM* 
ttttions  of  the  age  and  country  in  irhieh  fbe  writer  lifed,  and  pMat» 
obove  all  these,  the  laoguace  of  die  antbor  in  ocher  psM  'dt  Hs 
work,  is  substituted  a  Polyi^ot,  not  a  Polyglot  of  sepMie  vMihfts 
of  the  ori^oaly  but  a  Polyglot  of  Tersions  of  venioBS»  o  onddpH* 
cation  of  unagesi  reflection  sucoeedin||[  reflection,  whece  the  orroio 
of  Ae  first  Tonion  of  the  original  must,  m  proportion  to  their  mano* 
life  fidelity  to  each  other,  penrade  all  the  other  versions  insueoaaami/ 

Second  Pm  of  the  CaM.  fb  S. 

Who  would  for  a  moment  think  of  ascertaining  the  ittf>6it  of 
a  word  or  a  phrase  in  the  Hebrew  Or  Greek  BcnptnreB,  Of  in  a 
Greek  or  Latin  Classic,  by  such  a  process  as  this  f  To  w  it 
eeemSf  that  a  fair  inquirer  who  haa  no  predilection  to  Inds^, 
would  limit  his  investigation  of  the  meaning  of  woidri  td  le^ 
indirect  modes  of  criticism. 

The  question  to  be  determined  is,  whether  the  letter  ofGon* 
stantine  to  Euaebius  invested  him  with  anthority,  and  Mo* 
veyed  to  him  the  direction  of  the  Emperor  to  revue  aad  tie# 
model  the  text  of  the  New  Testament  according  to  hisMU  #iU« 
'  The  authority/  says  Mr.  Nolan, '  thus  committed  to  Bunittritt^, 
'  seems  to  have  vested  him  with  a  discretionary  pM^  df  te* 
'  lectine  chiefly  those  sacred  Scriptures  which  be  kMW  to  te 
'  usefufand'necessary  to  the  doctrine  of  the  Chnrth.*  T^e 
original  words  of  the  document  in  Eusebius  are,  «•  ^M^m  rf  trf 
mtru,  which  Mr.  Nolan  renders  '  io  subffdt  to^&mrccmidirttiia^^ 
Now  T»  JsiXtfcroM,  we  apprehend,  has  no  such  meaning,  hbplies 
nothing  discretionary ;  it  simply  denotes  pnrpbsd  or  nkiridl  in 
the  sense  of  io  declare^  to  iigntfy.  Tbis  is  the  aedse  m  iMA 
Mr.  Falconer  very  properly  understands  the  expression^  imd 
he  accordingly  translates  tne  words, '  to  sigmff  to  yow  iMdti- 
'  gence  ;*  asserting  that  the  word  a'^m%i  '  is  a  term  dlfttddngtin 
'  abstract  good  quality,  a  virtue,  or  excellent  ufopttit^  ^m& 
*  it  was  issual  to  conv^ert  into  tm  expression  or  coinpnWMt  Or 
'  atftleofrei^ct.'  There  as-e  m  Euaeirius  miAetourf  nisfilietes 
cf  this  tuMge  m  respect  to  other  words,  and  we  tn  iUMUSkf 
of  opistton  that  the  word  in  question  is  so  nseil  in  ii04MS  ei- 
amf^les.  Though  Mr.  Falconer  has  not  ihridled  UmselPAr'^ 
tes€ime«y  to  be  derived  hi  aid  of  his  repre^etttriloB^^'  irtlfc^ 
vivnsitslaf  i^ersiotts  of  Ensebius',  it  oecnrr^  fo  us-  A^rtlifc  iHkbt 
be  of  some  serrice  in  the  ptesent  cortfrcrvtfsy,  tbF  ixiMS^wm 
for  the  purpose  of  ttNMTtaitting  tbe  manner  fh  iHtf<9ittr 
rendered  the  ezpressron^  in  qoesiion ;  an^  ih€f  cskhiM'' 
peeled  of  jgiving^  poftial  evidence  in  refeteikt^^'to  a  dSsJAdalbita 
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\  ^irhlch  was  to  ftrise  80  long  snbseouent  to  their  own  times.  We 
I  Y«grst  that  we  bare  no  means  or  access  to  other  versions  of 
'  Easebius,  than  the  translation  published  at  Cambridge  in  1683. 
Prom  this  Tersion  we  shall  extract  a  few  passi^s.    '  Since, 

*  therefore,  your  Devotedness  understandeth  that'— *4  xcAo^wch 
4  n.   Eccles.  Hist.  Lib.  z.  c.  6. — "  which  libels  when  your 

Gravity  shall  have  read' — 4  vfrntf  ^nffvnif.  ib. — '  that  he  take 
^  can  to  pav  to  your  (JraviW* — 17  ^  art^fcrwn. — ^f  your  Gravibr 
'  demanded  any  money*— Cer^  ^rtffvm,  c.  6w — '  to  be  dUigentfy 
'  obiervant  about  Your  nolinesse's  ordet^-'f^i  mto  tiI^  aHi  •oi^mrof 
'.^vyopooK.  Vita  Const.  Lib.  II.  c.  46.-^'  wkiek  ktien  whem  Your 
.'  Holiness  $haU  have  peruHtT — 4  n  weAfrnt^  ib.  Lib.  III.  c.  61. 
— •  //  tfill  behove  Your  Prudence  (tw  ^y  ^vftnt)  to  be  pre$eni  at 
their  Council/  ib.     *  It  seemed  good,   therefore,  to  ghx  Your 

*  Prudence  notice' — Ux^eunf  mnvu  v^iSf.  ib.  c.  63. — '  For  such 

*  fMttert  as  these  beim  well  prepared  and  ordered^  Your  Prudence 

*  will  be  able  so  to  mecf — w/aSi  a  avfun^.  ib.  The  translator  of 
1^83  was  a  person  perfectly  competent  to  his  task ;  and  we  see 

.that  he  understood  the  terms  above  as  denoting  an  abstract 

J  pood  quality  converted  into  a  title  of  respect.  But,  if  any 
urther  considerations  were  necesM^y  to  elucidate  the  use  of 
these  expressions,  it  might  be  sufficient  to  cite  a  note  of  Vale- 
sius,  who  is  unquestionable  authority  on  the  subject.  '  Vosc 
'  myx*90ia  parum  convenire  videtur  Antistitibus.  Utuntur  qui* 
'  dem  hac  voce  Imperatores  in  literis  suis  ad  Rectores  provin- 
'  ciarym.  Sed  cum  sacerdotes  alloquuntur,  sanctitateip,  gra- 
'  vitatem,  vel  prudentiam    frequentius    dicunt/ — '  The  term 

*  «rx»i«»«  seems  but  little  a^eaole  to  prelates.  The  Emperors 
'  do  use  this  term  indeed  m  their  letters  to  Governors  ot  pro- 
'  vinces.  But  when  they  speak  to  prelates^  they  do  more  fine- 
'  quently  use  Sanctity « GraviW»  or  Prudeooe.'  EuseU  Vit.  Const* 

.  Li^  IL  o.  68.  Ed.  Reading.  We  may  also  quote  from  the  Trans- 
lation of  1683»  the  following  note»  which  occurs  in  a  passage 
in  the  letter  of  Sabinus  to  Uie  governors  of  provinces,  JScdes. 

Hist.  lab.  IX.  C  1.— -atf^■M«  X»  nt  i|*ik  tuAt^wtrmf  rn  m  myx^vota  hrn^ 

XP#iB&u^'nostr»  devotioni  pinecepit,  nt  ad  tuam  solertiam  literas 
"  Mrem' — *  enjoined  our  devotedness  to  write  to  yourPm- 

*  aence.'  '  I  suppose*  these  are  the  terms  of  honour  wUch 
'  theie  great  officers  had  given  to  them  in  all  addresses ;  and 
'  which  they  themaelvf»i  also  made  use  of,  when  they  mentioned 

*  themselves  in  any  letters  they  wrote  to  others.'  The  word 
pymn  is  one  of  the  terms  of  honour  which  are  frequently  so 
occurring  in  the  pages  of  Ensebius. 

.  Bm  we  most  now  conaidai.wbAt  asttsteace  Mt.  Nolen  has 
leceived  from  M.  Calbo's  attentions  to  the  Eusebian  does- 
ments :  his  versions  of  the  passage  are  the  following :— 
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Eusebhtt.  Mr.Nolate$^  Fenhm 

T^  liix«0vu  nf  0^  (Tvftati.  To  sabmit  to  your 

ation. 

Mod.  Greek.  Mod.  Oreek. 

Italian.  ^  liaBan- 

Notificarlo  alia  voatra  pni-  Di  sottoporre  alia  ▼uatim  ooa- 
denza.  siderazioDe* 

Now  if,  as  Mr.  Nolan  asserts,  tbe  words  of  Eutobias'  mean 
'  To  submit  to  your  consideration,*  and  nothing  else,  how  ahbnfd 
it  happen  that  M.  Calbo's  Italian  version  of  Eus^bius'a  Ctfcek 
is  so  cfifTerent  from  his  Italian  version  of  Mr.  Nolan's  En^tiBh? 
But  Mr.  Falconer  must  now  be  heard. 


*  The  translations  of  the  original  into  modern  Gredc  and  IlaBia 


does  not  here  denote  <*  consideration,"  and  assert  that  it  b  m  cihte 
and  honorary  appellation,  and  I  confirm  this  opinion  br  Mw  ao- 
thority«  which  others  may  verify  and  estimate  for  the  iSiWcifar  of 
the  hypothesis :  **  zrNElis  titulus  honorarius  apud  Dailliam  «t 
alios. 

<  «<  If  I  am  not  deceived/'  says  Sig.  Calbo,  <<  this  word  (Z^wk) 
had  originally  but  the  signification  of  an  union  or  concoiuae  dif  pbyir 
sical  objects.  Hom.*'  I  am  not  disposed  to  contradict  tUi  rettvl 
as  far  as  it  relates  to  Homer,  who,  according  to  Damin,  die  oda- 
brated  lexicographer,  expresses  the  confluence  or  junction  of  li^M 
by'{J»io-»f, 

**  The  notion  of  com/Mxnn^,  reflecting, jia^W,f0befliy,  r^iuiiriB|^ 
**  and  combining  by  the  mind,  was  not  annexed  to  it,  until  dHNtt  ne 
<*  time  when  Greece  applied  to  philosophy,  ( Plat.  Aria.  Xen,  MbmO 
**  from  whence  it  then  signified  as  it  signifies  now,  pruieniM^  inaUi* 
■'*  geoce,  good-sense,  ratiocination,  and  more  precisely  what  CSoB- 
**  dillac  understands  in  his  logic  by  le  jugeroent." 

*  Damm,  as  Sig.  Calbo,  as  well  as  myself,  knows,  saja :  locfeQiioXi 
(referring  to  Homer)  ponunt  tya  ^ivw^f  iv\  ^oowmm^^  ai  quia  nwmnmO'i 
Vivicem  jmribus  scit  eligere  opfimum  •«''  and  nence  Sig.  Calbo^  notiJB 
of  **  comparing,  reflecting,  judging,  selecting,**  A  writer,  iMwem. 
who  lived  before  those  whom  Sig.  Calbo  has  mentioned,  Ina  iaeii 
Sijyio'K  in  the  sense  of  reflecting,  judging.  Pindsr,  whom  S%.  Odte 
might  have  seen  quoted  by  Damm,  has  these  words,  ■  ^ 

roXfJMf  rt  koTS-v  mfccfiif^  >.,      ^    '*•   i  ■ 

*  Damm  explains  ST NEZIS  by  prudentia,  and  Sig.  Gelbo  bf  _ 
n,  intelligenza,  among  other  senses,  when  it  occunJn  d^ 
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writertt  lo  the  age  of  Pindar  then,  it  denoted  with  ^>  (which  I 
ooDceive  is  the  complete  form  of  the  figurative  expression,)  prudentia* 
The  question  therefore  is,  whether  prudence  or  intelligence  (for  Sig. 
Calbo  and  myself  do  not  differ  but  with  respect  to  the  date  of  those 
significations  of  rjftaii)  is  used  as  a  title* 

<  ''  I  do  not  believe,"  he  continues,  **  that  any  other  meaning  ^raa 
**  annexed  to  it,  unless  shortly  after  the  Establishment  of  the  church, ' 
*'  and  not  previously  to  the  deaih  of  Constantine  himself;  since  the 
**  bishops  of  those  times  are  given  (the  Italian  is  better,  non  ti 
^  davano)  no  other  title  than  that  of  ihx^V 

*  I  am  not  contending  for  any  other  meaning  than  prudence  or 
iatelligence,  but  simply  ror  the  application  of  that  same  meaning  as 
an  honorary  designation,  and  I  may  be  allowed  to  argue,  that  it  does 
not  follow  because  the  bishops  of  the  age  preceding  that  of  Constan- 
tine  had  no  other  title  than  a^cx^oi,  that  those  who  were  contem^ 
porary  with  Constantine,  might  not  be  addressed  in  other  forms  of 
respect  and  compliment. 

*  **  And  it  seems/*  says  Sig.  Calbo,  **  that  from  the  use  that  pritice 
**  (Constantine)  made  of  the  word  in  hu  letters  to  the  bishops,  (See 
Euseb.  Vit.  Constant,  lib.  III.  c.  60—2.)  t^  consequently  received 
some  tincture  of  what  (allowing  for  the  difference  of  toe  persons)  the 

words  'vfAtripa^  ^iXav^pifVia;,    Tp^iortrro;,    KoXonayci^iaif  OiXayctdiAff  hav§ 

in  speaking  to  a  monarchy  which  are  not  used  as  so  many  titles^  nor 
signify ytoZ/  humanitas,  mansuetudo,  benignitas,  and  bonitas.''  There 
is  a  concession  in  the  words  quelle  tinte  *'  some  shades  of  a  title,''  be- 
yond which  it  would  be  unreasonable  to  expect  or  require  martf 
oecause  it  is  the  concession  of  the  very  matter  in  dispute.  Sig. 
Calbo  was  called  in  as  a  judge  to  condemn,  and  inflict  shame  upon  an 
Ignorant  pretender,  but  the  jud^  turns  out  to  be  an  accessary, 
an  accomplice*  an  approver,  timid  and  reluctant  indeed,  but  still  a 
party  in  tne  crime  imputed,  "  the  barbarous  murder  of  the  finest  Ian* 
guage  in  existence.''  And  what  has  been  murdered  ?  A  single  term 
applied  as  a  complimentary  appellation  of.  a  dignified  ecclesiastic,  and 
appUed  probably,  as  we  may  have  reason  to  think,  for  ihe^rst  time 
in  that  manner  by  the  Emperor  Constantine  to  an  ecclesiastic  of 
rank, '  pp.  7—9, 

This,  we  think,  is  quite  satisfactory.  The  aid  which  Mr. 
Nolan  has  solicited  from  M.  Calbo,  is  entirely  denied,  and  his 
communication  is  available  for  nothing  so  much  as  the  support 
of  the  position  of  Mr.  Nolan's  opponent,  that  o-j^kt-k  is,  in  the 
passages  of  Eusebius,  a  titular  desi^ation.  For  it  is  most  nn- 
deniable,  that  if  the  term,  as  used  in  the  letters  of  Constantine 
to  the  bishops,  have  such  relation  to  those  other  terms  as  M. 
Calbo  admits,  which  are  expressive,  not  of  qualities,  but  of 
compliment,  it  cannot  strictly  and  simply  (as  Mr.  Nolan  in 
support  of  his  hypothesis  contends,)  signify  a  (quality  to  bft 
exerciBed  in  dieetiarging  a  duty ;  for  this  assumption  excladea 
tkd-iisage  wMch  M.  Calbo  has  asserted,  and  which  is  in*entirt* 
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ftccordance  with  Mr.  Falconer's  remark,  that,  *  It  wu  th»  my - 
'  relation  of  such  qualities  to  the  duties  nf  the  respective  id^; 
'  tiona,  that  coustituteij  their  conTertibility  into  the  titlas  of 
'  tho»  who  were  placed  in  them.'  '  As  in  the  Roman  empire.* 
says  Seldeo,  '  it  was  a  solemn  custom  to  give  to  the  Emp«nr' 
'  uie  titlea  of  Pius  and  Felin,  which  were  ue  most  usaal,  luid. 
'  Clemens  and  Tranquillus,  Sanctissimus,  and  many  otfaciSi 
'  such  denoting  their  quality,  or  that  vMch  Juuld  be  thai 
'  quality,  by  wa^  of  fuMorar^,  but  arbitrary  addition.'  Sneb' 
honorary  ana  arbitrary  additions  are  the  terms,  *  Yonr  Parity/ 
'  Your  Gravity,'  '  Your  Prudence,'  in  Eusebius ;  CtHMtenU— 
evidently  usin^  this  mode  of  address,  for  the  pnrpote  of  ex- 
pressing the  high  respect  which  he  entertained  for  the  supaior' 
ecclesiastics  of  his  time. 

It  would  exceed  our  limits,  to  enter  largely  into  the  diaeiu* 
sion  of  the  use  of  the  words  ry  tit  njiAwr^  '"^w  Which,  Mr. 
Nolan  insists,  are  to  be  explained  as  if  they  conveyed  an  inti- 
outioa  from  the  Emperor  Constantine  to  Euaebius.  diat  iIm 
latter  was  to  exercise  nis  discretion  in  accommodating  the  ae* 
copies  of  the  Scriptures  to  that  which  he  apptehendid  to  be 
the  'doctrine  of  the  Church,'  but  which,  we  afipreewith  hte 
opponent  in  maintaining,  have  no  reference  to  dodliMi  fend 
as  little  to  the  credenda  of  Eusebius  as  the  model  on  iriiieh  tke 
text  of  the  new  copies  was  to  be  formed.  The  ScriptaMt  ne 
ii) dispensable  to  ttie  service  of  Christian  congreflja^ook,  iM. 
it  was  necessary  that  copies  of  them  should  be  placed,  in  tike 
churches  which  the  Emperor  had  erected  in  his  new  Hetoonolil. 
But  this  specification  of  the  local  comraunitiea  for  «lue$.  ikt 
copies  were  to  be  obtained,  excludes,  we  think,  moak  OOM* 
pletely,  the  notion  of  Mr.  Nolan,  that  the  letter  of  CwMbHtiae 
was  written  for  the  purpose  of  directing  Easebiiw  to  tfcaMe 
of  his  own  discretion  in  furnishing  a  test;  beo>BMi-ofeti» 
supposition,  the  mention  of  particular  churches  intMt 
heen  entirely  out  of  the  question.  For  the  use  of  the 
churches,  Constantine  directs  that  fitly  copies  of  Uie  T 
tare*  should  be  supplied;  and  that  the  preparation  of 
oopiea  had  no  reference  to  alteratioaa  of  the  leM,  is  evi 
because,  while  the  direction  of  the  Emperor  refers  the  ~ 
procuiiog  them  to  Euoebius,  be  at  the  same  time  i 
Ensebius,  that  orders  had  been  given  to  the  lUtionalisti 
iupply  the  necessary  materials ;  and  those  orders  would  ji  ' 
much  prove  that  the  Kationolist  was  to  evercise  a  diecrtti 
power  of  *  selecting  and  amending'  those  Scriptures  wbi^ 
nueht  conceive  to  be  '  useful  and  necessary  to  the  ^qctrii  ' 
'  the  Church,'  as  that  such  a  power  was  committed  to  '' 
biui  by  Constantine.     Mr.  Nolan  insists,        t 
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pftrt  of  the  letter  (  nSv  t'  nr*«xivi|y  iuelrr,y  xt^"*  rw  xm  IttxXnariai 

wywxiaf  l»eu  ytvu^Vxn;)  is  specified  as  the  necessary  cause  to 
itingent  effect,  their  use  to  the  doctrine  of  the  church ; 
di  end  their  preparation,  he  remarks,  could  not  in  any 
have  contributed.  But  whatever  the  nrtenuvti  might 
,  as  being  connected  with  the  knowledge  of  Eusebius, 
precisely  denoted  in  the  orders  of  the  Rationalist — ^«f 

m  Wfhi  irioTinnf  atfrwv  \wirnhiat  yapa0';(fVy  ^vriau*v.     If  nna%nn 

1  the  selection  and  amendment  of  the  Scriptures  in  the 
)f  Eusebius,  what  could  tlie  Rationalist  supply  towards 
iect?  Of  what  kind  was  the  assistance  which  )ie  was  to 
was  he  to  be  co-adjiitor  with  the  Bishop  in  revising 
forming  the  sacred  text?  But  if  the  nntntvn  in  the 
se  denoted  only  the  providing:  of  copies  of  the  Scrip* 
D  respect  simply  of  transcribing  from  copies  alreaay 
it  is  quite  obvious  what  it  must  denote  m  the  other. 
iffxfvii  was  the  preparation  of  the  copies,  the  superin- 
ce  of  which  was  committed  to  Eusebius,  and  the  'mtniua 
were  entrusted  to  the  care  of  the  Rationalist,  were  the 
js :  he  was  to  provide  scribes  and  parchment,  and  when 
ibes  had  finisned  their  labours  of  transcription,  the 
was  completed. 

;he  temerity  with  which  he  ventures  to  support  hit 
1  hypotliesis,  Mr.  Nolan  has  exposed  himself  to  the  re- 
f  his  opponent ;  and  on  perusing  the  following  extracts 
le  "  Second  part  of  the  Case,  every  reader  will  per- 
lat  the  confident  assertions  of  Mr.  N'olan  are  in  direct 
ion  to  the  truth  of  the  case.  Nor  can  he  be  allowed  in 
tance  of  his  transgression,  any  •  benefit  of  clergy.' 

Ji  regard  to  the  language  of  the  Letter,  the  fabricator  says, 
ay  own  part,  after  the  striking  remarks,  which  you  (  Sig.  Cal- 
e  made  on  the  internal  evidence  of  the  instrument,  no  doubt 
on  my  mind,  that  it  was  originally  framed  in  Latin ;  and 
M  any  hesitation  on  this  point,  one  consideration  will  probably 
Tou  in  an  opinion,  in  which  I  feel  myself  established  by  your 
tipns.  It  is  in  fad  only  ntcessari/  to  my  hypothesis  to  8Up« 
iftt  the  instrument,  by  whomsoever  drawn  up,  was  submitted 
ipprobation  of  the  Emperor  ;  and  this  beinggrantedf  it  is  not 
mied  that  it  was  submitted  in  Latin,  as  Constantine  wu  ac- 
I  with  NO  0THP:R  LANGUAGE."  **  As  indeed  the  Em* 
nd' Bishop,  between  whom  the  communication  was  made,  were 
vely  acquainted  with  that  lunguage,  the  difficulty  really  lies 
tiwvng  how  a  different  language  should  be  chosen  as  the  roe- 
'  communication,  of  which  one  of  the  parties  possessed  NO 
^XfPDGE."  For  an  assertion  of  this  kmd,  repeated  with  so 
Mifidence»  it  is  natural  to  require  some  reference  to  an  autho- 
I  CDOt^mporary,;  to  his  biographer  for  example;  but  there  is 
.  XX:  N.  S.  2  1 
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no  such  reference,  no  such  authori^.  The  retsoo  wh^  the 
mad  Greek*  is  recorded  in  unfuioectod  Moteocce,  and  it  i»  the  tispli 
and  plain  reaton,  became  he  understood  il\  CoMlantine  opeacd  the 
Council  of  Nice  in  the  language  of  the  empire,  and  in  lua  iaiperial 
capacity,  in  Latin,  which  the  Bishops  did  not  ondenCaad.  The 
speech  of  the  Emperor  was  interpreted  for  the  Bishopa,  but  no  one 
interpreted  the  speeches  of  the  Bishops  for  the  Emperor,  or  aasnied 
him  in  canying  on  his  conversation  with  them.  Eosebius  deacribo 
his  condescending  and  aflfoble  behavioar,  and  hit  conversatimi 
them  in  their  own  language  :  rpaw^  n  ^roiov^ifo;  tck  vpof  Xm 


EAAHNIZnN  T£  T|I  tKlNH,    OTI    MHAE  TATTHZ    AMAeO£     EDO, 

yXvxipof  TK  h,  xai  iiuu      Vit.  ConstaoL  lib.  ill.  p.  584.  It 


yXvxipof  TK  <!',  ««'  ^ifU  vit.  constant.  Jio.  iii.  p. 
that  the  Emperor,  who  removed  the  seat  of  the  Roman  ffovernoent 
to  Byzantium,  actually  understood  the  Greek  language.  On  one  side 
you  have  a  Bishop,  a  contemporary,  a  friend,  affirming  that  thia  prince 
understood  Greek ;  and  on  the  other,  an  English  eccleaiastic*  not  yet 
a  Bishop,  and  living  in  the  19th  century,  affirming  that  the  Emperor 
**  understood  no  other  language  than  Latin."  *'  Fond  of  the  arts 
and  sciences,  he  had  carefully  studied  philosophy,  history,  and  law, 
and  could  speak  and  xjoriie  equally  well  m  Greek  and  Latin.'*  p.  181. 
Sketches  of  Church  History,  by  John  Erskine,  D.  D.'  pp.  19,  20. 

For  the  humiliation  to  which  the  Author  of  the  **  Integrity 
"  of  the  Greek  Vulgate"  is  here  reduced,  he  has  only  to 
blame  his  own  predilection  for  hypothesis,  and  his  rash  pro- 
ceedings in  support  of  a  fabulous  assumption,  which  no  sober 
reader  can  peruse  without  surprise,  and  no  intelligent  reader 
can  examine  without  perceiving  its  entire  repugnance  to  the 
spirit  and  letter  of  the  documents  adduced  as  the  basia  of  the 
heterogeneous  and  most  extravagant  figment.  For  other  in- 
stances of  detected  errors  and  exposed  sophisms  we  must  refer 
to  Mr.  Falconer's  pamphlet.  Every  reader  who  is  well  affected 
to  the  Bible,  and  whose  reception  of  its  doctrines  is  the  pledge 
of  his  satisfaction  with  the  completeness  of  the  evidence  which 
supports  its  integrity,  must,  with  him,  regard  it  as  '  a  matter  of 
'  infinite  moment,  not  to  disturb  the  testimony  of  history  by 
'  unfounded  hypothesis,  or  to  affect  to  supply  the  want  of  bis- 
'  torical  proof  oy  fabricated  facts ;'  and  no  person  eotertaia* 
ing  such  a  aentiment,  and  influenced  by  sucn  a  feeling,  will 
consider  the  labours  of  Mr.  Falconer  as  either  una— ondile  or 
of  little  importance. 


I    971    ] 

An.  VUL  A  Pi€m  af  ihe  Pretent  State  41/ ike  8cUl^  likmbg  cs- 
bibiting  tbeir  vast  Importance  to  ihe  Bricisb  £inpire»  4he  InfMrovc- 
M»ufM  of  whicb  tbey  are  8iMceptibl0t  and  a  particular  Acoountof 
the  Means  lately  adopted  lor  the  Amelioration  of  the  Coadittoo 
of  the  Inhabiianla,  by  the  Establishment  and  Extension  of  tbair 
Fisheries.  By  the  Kev.  George  Woodley^  Missionary  from  tbe 
Society  fi>r  promoting  Christian  Knowledge ;  and  Mimsier  of  Bt. 
Martin's  and  St.  Agaes^  SciUy.  Svo.  pp.  xw'u  344.  Price  I  9b. 
London.    IS22. 

"nr^HE  most  venerable  of  Moieties  bas  not  for  many  years 
-**  done  a  more  serviceable  or  praiseworthy  thing,  than  send- 
ing out  a  Missionary  to  the  Scilly  Islands.  Our  readers  will 
have  in  recollection,  the  appeal  which  was  made  to  the  British 
Public  in  the  year  1819,  on  behalf  of  the  then  distressed  in- 
habitants.''^   *  To  the  honour  of  British  generosity  be  it  re- 

*  corded/  says  Mr.  Woodley,  '  that  at  a  time  of  gr^t  national 
'  difficulty,  embarrassment,  and  consternation,  near  £9Q00  was 

*  collected  for  these  beneficent  purposes.*  The  venerable 
Society  for  promoting  Christian  Knowledge,  wbich,  we  are 
told,  has  '  ever  manifested  a  particular  regard  for  the  f  sland- 

*  era,  displayed  its  accustomed  benevolence  and  liberality  on 
'  this  occasion  by  a  noble  donation.'  We  are  glad  to  hear 
«uch  good  things  of  tlie  Society.  The  money  thus  raised, 
appears  to  have  been  most  judiciously  and  effectively  applied. 
A  fish*cellar  has  been  erected  in  the  island  of  Tresco,  for  the 
purposes  of  storing  and  curing  the  fish  ;  boats  adapted  for  the 
mackarel  and  pilchard  fisheries  have  been  bought,  and  others 
repaired,  and  nets,  tackling,  8cc.  have  been  liberally  furnished; 
by  which  means  the  inhabitants  of  these  desolate  rocks  have 
been  placed  in  a  condition  to  earn  their  bread,  and  maintain 
their  families,  without  the  fear  of  absolute  starvation.  In  the 
year  1820,  the  quantity  of  pilchards  caught  and  stored,  was, 
140  hogsheads,  which,  at  £6  per  hogshead,  made  a  retuiti  of 
i700. 

'  What  has  hitherto  been  done,  however,'  says  the  reverend  gen- 
tleman, *  can  but  be  considered  as  the  incipient  measures  of 
an  undertaking  which,  if  duly  and  spiritedly  pursued,  fbveiviqg 
suitable  encouragement  to  the  exercise  of  the  skill  ana  inaustrj 
o£  the  Islanders,  and  thus  enabling  them  to  arail  themselves  of 
the  resources  which  Providence  has  placed  before  them,)  cannot 
fail  to  be  attended  with  immense  advantage  to  the  country  at 
large.    But  this  can  only  be  effected  by  enlarging  the  fishery   at 


•  See  E.  R.  Vol.  X.  N.  S.  p.  49S. 
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Scilly.  and  eiublisbing  it  on  that  exlended  icila  on  which  it 
■nay  be  proviKl  capable  of  aclinK.  Hitherto,  the  Gahsraes ,  hwa 
•elaum  been  able  to  proceed  furtner  than  four  or  five  ItaguM  fna 
the  land,  in  pursuit  of  the  cod  and  ling  fiihery,  through  the  eastof 
proper  boau;  whereat,  from  the  peculiar  lituaiion  tDd  conn- 
niencet  of  these  lEland^,  the  catching  uf  luch  flub  might  be  ctrricdw 
■       ■  ■  ■     '}  a^o  ■  " 


by  the  nativefl,  under  suitable  encouragement,  to  altnott  my  OtniL 
Boats  or  busses  can  proceed  for  the  Chaonel  from  Scilly,  with  the 
wind  from  W.  S.  W.  to  S. ;  while,  under  the  same  drcumUmces, 
those  in  any  part  even  of  Mouni'a  Bay  would  be  wind-btmod.  b  is 
lamentable  to  observe,  that,  by  tlie  present  regulations  of  Of  w 
ment  reapecling  the  fisheries,  the  Dutch  fishermen  are  pnitccMl  at 
the  expense  of  our  own.' 

Tbe  impoihince  of  the  Cornish  fisheries  does  not  rest  moelj 
on  what  they  supply  for  home  consumption :  they  furniih  I 
considerable  export  trade.  Pilchards,  alter  havitw  been  ulted 
and  pressed,  are  exported  in  hon;shea(ls  to  the  Meditemaeu, 
where  they  are  stated  to  be  in  great  request.  Upweida  of 
30,000  hogshends  are  annually  consumed  in  Englaod,  tUd 
above  100,000  hogsheads  have  been  exported  in  one  year. 
The  mackarel  are  for  the  most  part  sold  frtsh  ;  otherwise  tber 
are  pickled  in  casks.  During  the  mackarel  fishery,  which 
lasts  from  about  the  middle  of  March,  till  July,  maiiyboaU 
arrive  from  Southampton,  Bristol,  and  other  porte  in  boOi 
Channels,  which  take  from  the  natives  considerable  qmntitiei 
of  mackarel.  The  pilchard  season  commences  when  the 
mackarel  disappear,  and  lasts  till  the  latter  part  of  October. 
During  the  summer  months,  various  species  of  fish  am  csngbt 
witli  hook  and  line ;  and  among  the  smaller  kinds  caught  ind 
salted  by  the  Scilty  Islanders,  for  winter  consumptioo,  are 
many  whose  names  will  be  for  the  most  part  iiewtoourreidora, 
such  as  '  bass,  wrnss,  chad,  scad,  brit,  bame,  cuddle,  whisUcn, 
'  &c.' — all  included  by  the  Islanders  under  the  genenlnuM 
of  rock-fish.  But,  besides  their  importance  aa  a  ■oorae  of 
provision  and  of  wealth,  the  fisheries  are  constaDtly  rearingt 
numerous  race  of  skilful  pilots  and  hardy  sailors,  alike. usenl 
to  the  naval  and  the  commercial  interests  of  the  cQiw" 
Hardy,  and  intrepid,  and  enterprising  they  must  be  in  ao  « 
nary  degree,  to  follow  their  hazardous  calling.  It  ta  q  ce 
saying  in  Scilly,  and  meant  as  a  compliment  to  the  hefJl 
of  the  place  aa  favourable  to  longevity,  that  for  one 
dies  Uiere  a  natural  death,  nine  are  drowned. 

There  is  something  marvellous  in  the  tenauty  with  W^A 
man  clings  to  his  native  soil,  his  attachment  to  it  being  fi^nfid 
strongest  where  there  seems  least  to  excite  or  siutaip  Alt 
attachment.    But  the  principle  pervades  all  nature.    llM|iliit 
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iMiIy  loosened  from  a  eenerous  soil,  while  the  lichen  is  inse- 
mble  from  its  rock.  These  human  lichens — to  what  else  ean 
coiiipare  them  ?— evince  the  same  fondness  for  their  inhos* 
able  shores.  '  I  do  not  know  one  instance,*  remarks  our 
Lthpr  with  his  usual  simplicity, '  of  any  eminent  man  having 
een  born  in  Scilly.' 

Indeed,  the  people  of  these  Islands  seem  to  be  wholly  anambitioos 
raising  themselves  to  eminence  by  any  of  those  ways  which  have 
g  been  marked  out  as  the  paths  of  genius  Content  with  their 
Kidfl)  their  rocks,  their  seas,  and  the  common  pniductions  of  the 
ole,  they  have  no  desire  to  leave  the  hearths  and  employmedts  Of 
(ir  forefathers.' 

He  gives  them  a  good  character,  however,  for  morality,  so- 
oty, civility,  and  loyalty  ;  and  adds  : 

'  The  Scillonians  pay  such  attention  to  the  external  duties  of  reli- 
my  that,  in  those  Islands  (St.  Mary's  and  Fresco)  where  dissenters 
ve  established  themselves,  many  of  the  people^  **  halting  between 

0  opinions/'  repair  to  the  meeting-house  in  the  morning,  to  church 
the  forenoon  and  aAernoon,  and  again  to  the  meeting  m  the  even- 

•• 

This  is  absolutely  making  a  sandwich  of  the  Church  services, 
lese  persons,  who  thus  attend  four  distinct  services  on  the 
bbath,  what  would  they  think  of  the  large  majority  ^mong 
,  who  think  one  service  in  the  day  quite  enough,  if  not  more 
\n  enough  ?  There  are  few,  if  any  of  the  natives,  now,  we 
5  told,  who  cannot  read  or  write. 

Mr.  Woodley  has  done  his  utmost  to  make  an  interesting 
lume  out  of  a  barren  subject.  All  that  is  to  be  said  about 
3  history,  topography,  natural  productions,  &c.  of  the  Scilly 
ands,  will  here  be  found  at  large.  Antiquities,  alas  !  Phoe- 
:ian  or  Grecian,  there  are  none  ;  and  the  inhabitants  are  all 
w  comers, — Jenkins's,  Ellis's,  Hicks's,  Woodcock's,  Ash- 
rd's,  and  Gibson's  ;  none  of  them  of  more  than  two  cen- 
ries'  standing  in  the  Islands,  and  all  talking  plain  English, 
le  half  of  the  inhabitants  of  St.  Agnes  are  of  the  name  of 
cks.  One  quarter  of  those  of  Tresco,  and  one  third  of  those 
Bryher,  are  called  Jenkin  ;  and  half  of  ^t.  Martins  is  di- 
l^d  between  Ellis's  and  Ashford's.    What  has  become  of  the 

1  inhabitants,  our  antiquaries  must  determine.  Dr.  Boirlase 
inks,  that  some  great  catastrophe,  some  sudden  subsidence 
the  land  and  consequent  inundation,  must  have  swallowed  up 
e  half  of  the  inhabitants,  and  frightened  away  the  other 
If.  The  remains  of  houses  and  hedges  are  still  occasion- 
y  discovered,  after  storms,  in  the  sands  connecting  Bryher 
d  Samson.    Mr.  Woodley,  with  more  sobriety^  maiDtainist 
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thai  the  constant  action  of  the  Bea»  which  baa  produced  ooi- 
siderabie  changes,  within  the  memory  of  man.  in  the  kntr 
lands,  is  sufficient  to  explain  eyery  appearance  coimeGted  wak 

the  sands  at  Scilly. 

*  During  the  prevalence  of  storms,  the  sea,  rising  higher  than  nsiuL 
might  make  a  breach  over  those  neclcs,  (as  it  has  done  twice  at  Sl 
Mary's,  and  continues  to  do,  e/verj  spring  tide,  at  St.  Agiies»)  wbo, 
by  carrying  away  in  its  recess  a  small  proportioD,  perbafM  alnss 
imperceptible,  from  their  surfaces*  it  prepared  the  way  for  farther 
attacks  and  more  extensive  conquests.  What  was  carried  off  at  emtj 
ebb,  was  deposited  along  the  shore,  or  in  front  of  the  ravaged  umu, 
thus  forming  a  gentle  ascent  for  waters  urged  only  by  the  UMMt  m^ 
derate  tides.  Succeeding  storms,  occurring  in  the  course  of  mssy 
oenturies,  completed  the  desolation  of  the  lower  Isnds  snd  the  ds- 
roarcation  of  tne  Isles,  by  spreading  the  wreck  of  the  different  necb 
in  those  broad  and  level  plains  which  they  now  present  to  the  cjt 
This  work,  as  I  before  observed,  is  still  going  on,  surely  though  gn* 
dually,  at  St.  Agnes ;  and  it  is  also  to  be  feared  that,  within  a  fe* 
years  (unless  timely  measures  are  taken  to  prevent  such  a  dreadful 
calamity)  St.  Mary's  will  be  divided  into  two  distinct  Islands,  and  tbs 
inhabitants  of  Hugh  Town,  or  at  least  those  who  reside  in  the  lower 
part  of  it,  will  share  the  fate  supposed  to  have  befallen  the  abor^ines 
of  the  off- islands. 

*  Not  only  the  lower  shores,  but  even  the  more  elevated  ossits  of 
the  islands,  have  certainly  suffered  much,  during  the  lapse  of  cen- 
turies, from  the  aggressions  of  the  sea  ;  which,  by  underaiiniag  ihc 
soil,  has  strewed  the  margin  of  the  land  with  numerous  immense 
stones,  which  were  once  imbedded  many  feet  ubove  the  reach  of  the 
waves.  Many  ponderous  blocks  may  still  be  seen  juttins  frm 
the  ground,  m  different  places,  as  if  about  to  tumble  at  the  neit 
surge.  Indeed,  the  fresh  appearance  of  the  earthy  cliffii  suficientlv 
proves  that  they  have  not  long  been  exposed  to  the  air.  Yet,  on  tfa« 
other  hand,  it  may  be  observed,  that  the  stones  and  fragments  of 
earth,  so  detached,  bear  so  small  a  proportion  to  what  remains  com- 
pact ;  that  though  it  is  but  reasonable  to  suppose  that  each  of  the 
islands  formerly  clothed  with  soil  and  verdure  those  beds  of  stones 
which  every  receding  tide  discovers  at  its  base  ;  and  that  those  rockj 
and  dangerous  points  which  project  in  so  many  directions,  are  boc  the 
wrecks  of  former  little  hills ; — yet  the  Islands  may  remain  habitable 
and  productive  until  the  end  of  all  things'  pp.  71 — 73. 

The  very  learned  and  very  fanciful  Mr.  Whitaker  atarted  i 
romantic  hypothesis  relative  to  a  supposed  tract  of  land  which 
once  connected  '  the  island  of  Scilly'  with  Cornwall.  This 
tract,  to  which,  we  are  told,  was  given  the  name  of  '  the 
'  Lioness'  (the  SUurian  LyonoU)  contained  one  hundred  and 
forty  parish  churches,  all  of  ^hich  were  swept  away  by  the  re- 
sistless ocean ! !  The  date  of  this  disastrous  event.  Mr.  W. 
fixes  in  the  tenth  century.    '  The  long  plain  of  the  lalc^'  bt 
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Mryv*  '  was  overiowad  nt  once,  and  nothing  remmikei  faimg 
'  «bomr  the  surface  of  the  sea,  except  the  tttotMAiM  to  Am 
'  »ouCll'>We8tt  or  the  hilU  to  the  north'^aM/  Thtf  whole  of 
tilts  fimrfal  tale  is  swept  away  by  Mr.  Woodley  with  a  few  facti. 
First,  the  Scilly  islands  could  never  have  borne  the  aspect  of 
mountains  to  any  plains,  for  the  highest  land  in  Scilly  is  not 
170  feet  above  tne  level  of  the  sea*  Secondly,  tbe  whole 
course  of  the  soundings  irom  ScilW  to  the  Seven  Stones,  and 
theace  half-way  to  the  range  of  rocks  denominated  the  Long* 
•bipe^  is  from  60  to  62  fathonis,  diminishing,  on  the  apfmoaek 
ta  CorawaU,  to  47  and  46  fathoms :  consequentty,  the  supposed 
iovndaited  tract  mast  now  be  300  t^et  below  the  sea  ;  wfrile  in 
tboee  phees  at  Scilly,  where  the  water  has  evidently  gained  on 
the  Islands,  there  are  not  above  three  or  four  fathoms  at  high 
tides.  Thirdly,  the  Seven  Stones  (the  supposed  '  hills  to  tne 
'  Vorth-east*)  do  not  lie  in  a  direct  line  between  Scilly  and  the 
Land*s  End,  but  full  two  leagues  nearly  N.  W.  of  that  line. 

'  Had  the  pi^montory  of  the  Lioness,  therefbner,  ever  exfsfed,  it 
mast  have  described  a  curve  almost  resembling  a  serai-drtte,  fhom 
Scilly  to  die  Land's  End.  The  greatest  force  of  the  Athntlc 
Ocean  is  exerted  dnrmg  the  prevalence  of  storms  from  the  south- 
westtrard,  the  sea  then  rushing  in  with  a  tremendous  tinder- current 
from  the  Bay  of  Biscay.  To  this  force  the  Scilly  Islands  have  been 
constantly  exposed,  and  yet,  during  the  lapse  of  thousands  of  years» 
they  have  received,  at  most,  but  partial  injury ;  whereas  the  promon* 
tOTTf  or  (according  to  Whitaker)  the  extended  island,  which  is  stated 
to  have  been  overflowed  at  once,  could  not,  from  its  position,  have 
been  acted  on  in  a  powerful  manner  by  that  or  any  other  sea.* 

As  to  the  Cornish  word  LethotDsow  or  Lioness,  by  which  the 
a  between  Scilly  and  Cornwall  is  distinguished,  it  is  accounted 
for  by  its  general  violence  and  turbulence,  although  it  nay 
have  been  connected  with  some  fbrgottea  tradition.  Finally, 
as  to  the  difficulty  of  reconciling  the  present  dimensione  of  the 
county  of  Cornwall  with  the  computation  made  in  tbe  reign 
of  Edfward  L,  which  assigns  it  1,500,000  aeres,  altbooghit 
does  not  now  contain  above  half  thai  mnnlMri  Mr.  Woodley 
aatiafactority  replies. 

*  Tbe  Survey  of  the  date  of  Edward  the  First,  may  be  clearly 
sbown  to  have  been  formed  on  a  mode  of  division  of  the  cowHiaa  ef 
Cornwall  and  Devon  which  does  not  now  prevail.  Comwally  at  pre- 
aentt  ^roperlv  contains  no  more  than  759,681  acres.  In  order  to 
make  it  of  tne  dimensions  before  noted,  the  supposed  tract  of  land 
called  Uohms,  the  length  of  which  (from  Scilly  to  the  Land's  End) 
coold  only  have  been  thirty  miles,  must  yet  have  contained  740»dl9 
acres  ;-Humost  as  much  as  the  whole  country  of  Cornwall  I !  The 
abavrdfty  of  this  is  sufficiently  manifest ;  and  the  1,500,000  apres 
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clwnwd  for  Conimir  in  the  alledged  Sumry,  oould  only  han  bM 
d  up  by  taking  an  incorred  and  exagnrated  ineaturaasaatw 
e  of  Comirall  proper,  aud  including  Dartmoor  foNN  (flQbOD 


nval)  proper, 

.  _  n)  and  other  DucDy  landa,  from  the  county  of  Devim; ^_ 

Mr.  Whitaker  layi,  bv  a  caiual  "  daah  of  tbe  pen.**  * 

•  That  the  prewnt  Islanda,  or  at  leait  many  of  them,  wiiiil.tiupwlj 
uaited,  there  leeni  good  reason!  for  believing.  There  are  In)if.ti|ieti 
of  Band,  called  jtof.  extendinft  from  Sl  Martin't  to  St.  Mary'i^.ih* 
aoolh,  and  to  Treaco  on  the  West.  TreKO  ia  J9ined  to  ^y^Tr^ad 
Bryber  to  Samaon,  by  limilar  link*.  Thcae  wm  ire  ao  dry  tt^^ 
water  fapring  tide*)  that  from  Samaon  to  Bryber  and  TVaaeo  •  an 
may  then  paw  dry  ihod  ; — nearly  so  from  Treaco  to  St.  Mutil'k  t  W 
would  the  water  reach  higher  than  hii  kneea  were  ho  to  cnaiflis 
the  latter  Idand  to  St.  Mary's. — St.  Agnea  a[^iean  t«  hnr»'feMi 
alwan  aeparate  from  the  rest. 

'  It  is  further  deserving  of  remark,  that  tbeae  aanda  Iw.ea  the, 
inner  part  of  the  lalandi.  towardi  the  Roadstead,  in  whicfathidiial 
of  water  is  not  more  than  from  two  to  five  fiithomt ;  whflat  tit.fVHr 
part  of  the  Islands,  which  is  more  immediately  eapaand  is  tU  Ni.  ■ 
guarded  with  lofW  crags  and  rangea  of  advanced  rodt%  iwMiyabt^ 
fifteen  ftthonu  of  water  near  the  shore,  and  from  twenty  tBllJRi^At 
ftthoma  at  not  a  mile's  diitance  from  it.  Tbe  lalanda,  thqi^^aHr. 
extended  further  into  the  sea  -,  and  what  has  been  ravaged  ftwilnai. 
has  on  It  tended  to  increase  the  dittance  between  (hemt  bflt^nttn 
diminiso  tbe  circuit  of  the  whole.'  pp.  62—66. 

How  curiouH  a  work  nii«;ht  be  compiled,  cnnstating;  of  Wn. 
ploded  hypotheaes! — The  climate  of  Scilly,  our  Author »U'"^' 
IE  very  mild ;  but  the  winds  are  generally  fresb,  and  oft«a 
lent. 

*  By  those  who  have  kept  journals  it  has  been  found,  that  a 
than  six  days  of  perfect  calm  occur  in  the  courae  oF  a  year.  > 
one  hair  of  the  year  tbe  wind  blows  from  Westerly  pointa,1l 
aay, between  South- We«t  and  North-West ;  and  these  win^a" 
rally  strong.     Storms  often  arise  almost  auddenly,  and  taat  i 
the  inhabitante,  having  no  protection  of  trees,  nor  aught.! 
intercept  their  violence,  feel  their  efiecta  very  aeosibty.     ^ 
mer.  the  appearance  of  the  sea  and  sky  is  delightful;  and  J 
the  sun,  slowly  sinking  in  tbe  Western  wave  at  the  utnH|(a 
tbe  horizon,  is  calculated  to  excite  feeling!  of  the  |-       "^ 
and  tbe  moat  sublime  devotion.'  p.  85. 

Pie6xed  to  the  volume,  ia  a  neat  chart  of  (he  I 
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art.  IX.  1.  The  Life  of  the  Right  Hon,  WilUelmai  Viicounlest 
Glenorchv,  containing  Extracts  from  her  Diary  and  Conreipond- 
ence.  By  T.  S.  Jones,  D.  D.  iMininter  of  her  Chapel^  Edinburgh. 
Svo.  pp.  52a    Price  IDs.  6d.     Edinburgh.  1822. 

.  The  Holy  Life  of  Mrs,  Elixabelh  IValker :  giving  a  modest  and 
■hort  Account  of  her  exemplary  Piety  and  Charity.  By  Anthony 
Walker,  D.  D.  Rector  of  Fyfield,  Essex.  First  published  \f\ 
1690.  A  new  Edition,  abridged  and  revised  by  the  Rev.  J.  W.- 
Brooks,  Domestic  Chaplain  to  Lord  Viscount  Galway.  19mo. 
'pp.  150.    Price  3s.  6d.     London.  182S. 

.  Memoirs  of  Eminently  Pious  Women  of  the  Britisli  Empire.  A 
aew  Edition,  revised  and  enlarged,  by  the  Rev.  Samuel  Burder, 
M.A.  S  vols.  l2mo.  (Portraits.)     Price  ll.  7s.     London.  1823. 

\  A  Mother's  Portrait :  sketched  soon  after  her  Decease,  foi*  the 
Study  of  her  Children,  by  their  surviving  Parent.  I2mo.  pp.  154. 
Price  4s.  6d.    London.  1823. 

I T  is  a  beautiful  personification  of  Religion  "  pure  and  un- 
^  '*  defiled,"  which  is  suggested  by  the  words  of  St.  James,-^ 
female  occupied  in  visits  of  beneficence,  and.  fleeing  from 
ointact  with  a  polluting  world.  This  feminine  exhibition  of 
briatianity  realised  in  the  living  character,  is  one  of  the  most 
^tractive  spectacles  in  the  world.  Even  worldly  and  dissi- 
kted  men  will  often  be  found  to  recognise  the  seemliness  of 
ligion  in  women.  In  them,  a  severe  piety  is  more  readily 
plerated,  and  by  their  ''  chaste  conversation'*  many  a  bus- 
ind  has,  *'  without  the  word,"  been  won  over  to  religion. 
ut  the  delineation  of  such  a  character  is  a  delicate  task,  and 
•quires  a  skilful  limner.  The  coarse -featured  daubings  which 
ITO  been  aometimes  held  up  to  admiration  as  portraits  of  ex- 
Bplary  excellence,  would  give  no  idea  of  "  pure  and  undefiled 
neligion"  to  those  who  were  not  acquaintea  with  the  original. 
hen  18,  perhaps,  no  class  of  works  more  instructive,  or  which 
IB  been  more  extensively  useful,  than  religious  biography; 
It  no  works  have  been,  for  the  most  part,  wntten  in  such  bad 
Ub  or  with  so  little  ability.  The  immense  quantity  of  re- 
jious  trash  which  has  been  put  forth  in  the  shape  of  obitu- 
les  and  memorials,  has  tended  to  bring  the  whole  descrip- 
3n  of  publications  into  contempt.  This  remark  applies  es- 
scially,  perhaps,  to  female  obituaries.  It  may  be  very  inter- 
ting  to  private  friends,  to  know  what  sermon  first  impressed 
e  mind  of  their  deceased  relative,  what  hynms  she  was  fond 
■  repeating,  and  what  were  her  dying  words  and  confession — 
irticulars  which  occupy  the  chief  part  of  very  many  such  nar- 
tives.    But  in  such  examples,  there  is  nothing  exemplary : 

Vol.  XX.  N.  S.  F 
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we  might  add,  in  such  characters,  there  is  nothing  characU:- 
istic.  The  Christian  life  consists  of  something  mure  than  i 
conversion  and  a  death  bed ;  but  the  fixing  of  the  attention  ^-b 
these  two  points  in  the  mental  history  of  the  indi^ridual,  ha«. 
we  are  persuaded,  sometimes  had  the  effect  of  throwing  Chris- 
tian practice  into  the  shade.  Obituaries  indeed,  it  may  ^ 
said,  are  not  to  be  considered  as  biographical  memoirs.  Wt 
have  a  word  coined  expressly  for  this  sort  of  prose  epitaph— 
necrology.  But  religious  obituaries  are  continaally  run  or! 
into  memoirs,  and  an  ama/ing  number  are  eked  out  into  littJt 
volumes,  the  inanity  and  piety  of  which  render  them  near?; 
harmless,  if  they  fall  into  the  right  hands ;  for  the  text*  c f 
Scripture  and  scraps  of  hymns  are  at  all  events  instructive. 
Still,  what  we  regret  is,  that  a  style  of  piety  should  be  held  up 
in  these  works,  to  admiration  and  emulation,  as  exemphrr. 
which  has  nothing  in  it  distinguishing,  and  very  little  toat  \- 

[)ractical ;  that  the  standard  of  Christian  character  should  b? 
owered  to  the  most  common-place  specimens  of  well-meaning 
worth.,  and  the  mind  be  taught  to  shape  its  aspirings  by  the 
contemplation  of  dwarfish  or  vulgar  models.  In  sucn  woHcs. 
we  seldfom  meet  with  any  thing  either  to  elevate  the  mind,  to 
inform  the  intellect,  or  even  to  excite  to  any  high  aim  in  the 
course  of  active  piety.  Their  influence  is  at  least  negatively 
injurious ;  and  it  is  well  if  they  are  not  the  means  of  corrupt- 
ing the  simplicity  of  the  mind,  by  fostering  a  mawkish  sym- 
pathy, rather  than  a  noble  emulation. 

Of  the  works  now  before  us,  the  first  is  entitled  to  very  re- 
spectful mention  ;  for  Lady  Glenorchy  was  no  ordinary  cha- 
racter, and  her  life  \^ould  furnish  matter  for  a  highly  interest- 
ing memoir.  If  Dr.  Jones  has  not  acquitted  himself  of  his  de- 
licate task  quite  to  our  satisfaction,  it  is  not  that  he  has  failed 
to  place  her  Ladyship's  character  in  an  instructive  ligfat»  or 
that  the  volume  may  not  be  read  with  profit  and  advantage,  but 
chiefly  that  it  is  much  too  large.  The  size  of  the  work  wonki 
have  been  an  objection,  had  it  appeared  immediately  afttr 
Lady  Glenorchy*s  death  ;  but  her  ladyship  has  now  been  dead 
nearly  fbrtv  years,  and  after  this  long^  and  most  unaccountsUf 
delay  in  brinu:intj:  forward  her  memoirs,  it  is  really  extremely  io- 
judicious  to  publish  them  in  this  state.  Her  Biographer  tpim* 
them  '  annals ;'  and  he  ('\p^e^ses  his  conti<ient  hupe» '  that,  by 
'  all  who  know  the  Gospel  in  its  spiritual  character,  the^r 
'  annals  will  be  re. id  \vi  ii  heart-felt  interest;' 

*  not  because  they  contain  any  thing  strange  or  novel,  nr  nnfoM  anj 
experience  which  is  not  more  or  lesii  common  to  other  Christian*,  but 
because  they  bring  them  to  a  more  distinct  and  particular  acqutiat- 
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lace  with  one  whose  memory  is  highly  and  justly  honoured  in  the  re* 
ligious  world.' 

Alas !  how  many  individuals  does  Dr.  Jones  calculate  upon 
IS  his  readers,  who  can  have  any  personal  reason  for  honouring 
Jie  memory  of  his  right  honourable  benefactress,  unless  it  be 
Ml  hereditary  grounds  i  Another  *  religious  world'  has  sprung 
ip  since  she  entered  upon  her  rest  and  her  reward,  strangers  to 
L^y  Glenorchy,  the  larger  part,  even  by  name.  A  few  indi- 
riduals  besides  himself  survive,  to  connect  together  the  gene- 
^on  gone  by  with  the  present.  The  Rev.  Rowland  Hill, 
fbom  we  read  of  in  the  first  chapter,  A.  D.  1764,  then  a  young 
nan  *  of  a  decidedly  pious  character/  is  now,  at  sixty  years 
lUtance,  the  venerable  patriarch  of  Methodism.  But  scarcely 
/  name  occurs  throughout  the  volume,  of  any  other  surviving 
ontemporary.  The  form  of  annals,  moreover,  is  the  worst  that 
ould  have  been  chosen  for  a  biographical  memoir ;  and  the 
Qterest  which  might  have  been  given  to  it  as  history,  is  pre- 
luded by  the  perpetual  suspension  of  the  narrative  for  the 
lurpoRe  of  inserting  different  series  of  letters,  and  copious  ex- 
mcts  from  her  ladyship's  diary.  These  are  multiplied  and 
xtended  beyond  all  reasonable  bounds ;  and  though,  upon  the 
rhole,  there  is  much  that  is  instructive  in  the  .workings  of 
iind  which  they  lay  open,  and  in  the  ingenuousness  of  charac- 
3r  which  they  display,  yet.  Lady  Glenorchy's  natural  powers 
rere  not  of  that  high  stamp  that  would  give  value  to  all  her 
rivate  meditations.  On  many  passages  we  might  be  tempted 
>  comment,  were  we  not  dissuaded  by  the  consideration  that 
le  volume  and  our  pages  will  have  few  readers  in  common. 

It  is  but  justice  to  say  that  the  volume,  though  faulty  in  the 
»pect  pointed  out,  is  i'ree  from  any  other  objection,  and  may 
e  recommended  as  containing  much  that  is  interesting  to  re- 
gions readers. 

\Vith  the  second  work  in  our  list  we  have  been  highly 
leased.  It  is,  as  the  titlepage  announces,  a  reprint,  with 
idicious  abridgement  and  revision,  of  a  memoir  first  printed 
>ward8  the  close  of  the  seventeenth  century.  It  may  conse- 
aently  be  expected  to  reflect,  in  the  quaintness  of  its  compo- 
tion,  and  the  nature  of  some  of  its  details,  the  taste  and 
lannera  of  the  age. 

In  an  Appendix  is  given,  among  other  papers,  a  Letter 
ritten  by  Mrs.  Walker  to  her  grandchild,  which  amply  jus- 
fies,  by  its  good  sense,  naivete,  and  enlightened  piety,  the 
»nd  estimate  of  her  affectionate  Biographer. 

Dr.  Gibbons's  **  Memoirs  of  Eminently  Pious  Women,^  the 
roundwork  of  the  pubUcatton  we  have  tiekt  to  notice,  was 
rst  poblUhed  in  1777,  in  two  volumes/ 8 v<o.    Itwasa^ood 
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idea  of  tlie  worthy  Doctor's,  who  seems  to  have,  had  ^ 
what  aristocraticul  taste ;  and  his  list  of  female  worthies ibooe 
most  illustriously,  commencing  with  four  queens,  and  teivl* 
natincr  with  Mrs.  Rowe.    We  cannot  say  as  mnck  for  theadA- 
tional  volume  compiled  for  the  edition  of  1804.    Dr.  Jemeat 
was  a  sensible  man  as  well  as  a  sound  divine,  but  be  ww 
touching  on  his  dotage,  assuredly,  when  be  made  that  selee- 
tion.     Some  of  his  eminently  pious  ladies  were  any  thinfi^biit 
eminent.    The  first  memoir  m  the  volume  was  a  case  of  de- 
cided lunacy  ;  several  others  were  scarcely  less  objectionable; 
while  half  the  volume  was  occupied  by  some  worthy  conntiy* 
women  of  the  Author's,  who  had  made  good  faousematds  and 
good  housewives,  but  to  whom  the  immortality  of  the  Bvaiw 
gelical  Magazine  had  been  a  sufficient  reward.    Yet,  the  work« 
with  this  Heavy  makeweight,  passed  through  an  edition.    In 
1815,  a  third  volume  was  added,  and  the  venerable  namei 
of  Gibbon  and  Jerrnent  were  rather  unceremoniously  mcfgcd 
in    that    of   the   Rev.  Samuel   Burder,    A.  M.  Chaphin  to 
H.  R.  H.  the  Duke  of  Kent,  &c.  &c.    That  gentlemao  took 
care  to  disclaim  in  his  preface,  all  responsibility  for  the  sen- 
timents and  (pinions  contained  in  the  former  two  volomes ;  a 
strange  disclaimer  for  an  Editor  to  make,  who  took  die  whole 
publication  under  the  protection  of  his  own  name*  ezclnding 
those  of  his  predecessors  from  the  titlepage.    Bnt  his  own 
portion   of  .the   work  did    him  but  little  credit      The  new 
matter  seems  to  have  been  obtained  by  anv  means;  paftly 
supplied  by  friends  who  were  left  tu  gratify  their  own  feelings 
in  panegyrizing  their  pious  relatives,  partly  obtained  from  cM 
magazines,  and  put  together  without  any  regard  to  chronolof[y 
or  selection.     As  a  specimen   of  the  un-editorlike  style  in 
which  the  third  volume  was  got  up,  that  which  professed  to  be 
a  memoir  of  Mrs.  Lucy  Hutchinson,  by  far  the   most  inte- 
resting name  in  the  table  of  contents,  consisted  merely  of  the 
fragment  written  by  herself,  which  does  not  come  down  to  her 
introduction  to  the  colonel. 

Either  the  Editor  or  the  publishers  have,  however,  bethought 
themselves  in  preparing  this  new  edition,  which* appears  in  a- 
vastly  different  shape.  Dr.  Gibbons's  original  wor£  still  forms 
the  first  volume,  and  is  given  without  alteration  ;  but  the  other 
two  have  been  *  submitted  to  a  severe  revision,'  the  more  ob- 

{ectional  memoirs  have  been  entirely  omitted,  and  others  have 
>een  much  abridged,  while  something  like  chronological  Older 
is  now  preserved  in  the  arrangement.  By  this  means,  rooiB 
has  been  made  for  a  consideraole  quantity  of  new  matter. 

*  The  memoirs  which  dow  sppear  for  the  first  time  in  tUs  worh«  or 
have  been  expressly  rewritten  for  the  present  edition,  are  Aoss  eif 
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Mrs.  Lucy  Hutchinsoo,  Mrs.  Evelyn,  Mrs.  Savage*  and  Mrs.  HulUm, 
in  the  second  volume:  and  in  the  third,  those  of  the  Vkcotintess 
Glenorchy,  Lady  Maxwell,  Mrs.  Berry,  Miss  Sinclair,  Mrs.  Fletcher, 
and  Mrs.  Graham.  These  extensive  additions,  it  is  presumed*  are  of 
a  character  to  give  an  enhanced  value  and  interest  to  the  publicatioD, 
which  has  long  been  a  &vourtte  with  a  large  class  of  the  religious 
public' 

Certainly,  these  additions  have  very  much  improved  the 
work,  and  the  Publishers  deserve  well  of  the  religious  world 
for  the  cost  and  paius  bestowed  on  this  new  edition.  Nothing 
now  remains  that  is  positively  objectionable,  but  it  would  stiU 
bear  weeding ;  and  should  an  opportunity  of  further  revision 
present  itself  at  some  future  time,  we  should  strongly  recom* 
mend  the  entire  suppression  of  several  memoirs  relating  to  ob« 
scure  individuals  whose  characters  were  distinguished  by  no 
striking  trait.  There  would  be  little  difficulty  in  supplying 
their  place  with  genuine  exemplars.  The  work,  however,  in 
its  present  state,  forms  the  most  interesting  collection  of  female 
biography  extant,  and  will,  we  doubt  not,  prove  very  useful. 

Perhaps  we  ought  not  to  have  classed  tne  remaining  work 
with  the  others,  as  it  is  avowedly  a  family  memorial,  in  which 
the  Author  has  given  the  freer  vent  to  his  feelings  as  a  husband 
and  father,  from  the  idea  that  he  was  in  the  first  instance  ad- 
dressing his  children,  and  was  appearing  before  the  public 
anonymously.  His  debt  of  affection  and  gratitude  to  his  de* 
ceased  wife,  appears  to  have  been  of  no  ordinary  kind,  as  re- 
spects  the  aid  tie  derived  in  all  his  studies  and  pursuits  from 
her  intelligent  counsel.  Among  other  things,  ne  owns  that, 
'  to  her  mild,  persuasive,  intelligent  remarks,'  he  *  was  ^atly 
'  indebted  in  his  '  first  serious  examination  of  the  pnncipel; 
'  theological  controversies,  especially  that  between  the  Calvi- 
*  nists  and  Arminians.'  And  yet,  she  was  no  polemic.  A 
sterling,  if  not  a  shining  character,  consistent  ana  uniform,  if 
not  eminent  or  highly  accomplished,  her  worth  was  best  known 
to  those  who  had  the  opportunities  of  the  closest  observation, 
and  the  anxiety  is  natural,  which  is  felt  to  preserve  the  por* 
trait  of  such  a  mother. 
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the  Laws  and  Regulations  concerning 
the  Trade  with  India.    Svo.  II  Is. 

The  East  India  MiliUry  Calendar; 
cfintainiuir  the  services  of  General  and 
Frcld    Ofllocrst     of   the    Indian  army. 
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List  of*  Works  recently  jnibiisfied^ 


Under  the  ianctioo  of,  aud  deilicated  by 
express  pfrmUtion  to  ibe  Honourable  tbe 
Court  of  Directors  of  the  affairs  of  the  E. 
India  Company.  By  tbe  Editor  of  the 
Royal  Military  Calendar.    4to.  SI.  lOs. 

Dfsciiptiou  of  ai)  Electrical  Tele- 
graph, and  of  some  other  Electiical 
Apparatus:  with  eight  pbtes,  engravid 
by  Lowry.  By  Pran'^is  Ronalds.  8\o.  6s. 

Tbe  Faruit-r's  Dirt-ctory,  and  Ou.de 
to  the  Farrier,  Grazier,  aud  Plaiilir; 
with  the  Doniesiic  IiiHtrucior.  By  Lto- 
Tiard  Towne.  1  vol.  4to.  720  pagc»,  with 
fine  engravings,  If.  IDs. 

PHILOLOGY. 

A  Grammar  of  the  three  principal 
Oriental  Languages,  Hinduoitanee,  Per- 
sian, and  Arabic,  on  a  plan  entirely  new 
and -perfectly  etsy  ;  to  which  is  addrd, 
a  Set  of  PerHon  Oiolognes,  compoved 
for  the  Author,  by  Merga  Mchtfiiimed 
Saolih,  of  Shiray,  accompanied  withau 
Eof  iish  Translatiun.  By  William  Price, 
Esq.    4to.    II.  is. 

Til  KOLOCY. 

The  Beflcctor,  or  Chri%tiaii  Advocate ; 
in  which  the  uuircd  efforts  i>f  modem 
Infidtls  aud  Hocinians  are  detected  and 
expostd,  illustrated  by  numerous  ex- 
amples: bfiiig  the  substance  of  the 
Busby  Lectures,  dc  livi  n-d  on  ap|K>int- 
mcnt  of  the  lord  bishop  of  Lomlou,  in 
the  parish  chuicbes  of  >t  Jamc«'tf,  CU  ik> 
euwell,  and  St.  Antholin's,  Watjng- 
street.  By  the  Rev.  S.  Pig4«»tl,  AM. 
of  St.  Edmund  Hull,  Oxinrd.  8vo. 
10s.  6d. 

The  Psalmes  of  David,  trunslatiti  into 
divers  ami  sundry  kinder  of  vc-r^,  more 
rarv  and  excellent  for  the  oiethiid  and 
varietie,  than  ewr  yet  hath  been  done 
iu  English,  begun  by  the  nuble  and 
learaed  Sir  Philip  Siditey,  knight,  and 
finished  by  theCountiM  uf  Pembrofci-, 
bis  Sister.  Now  lirst  printed  fioui  a  copy 
of  the  original  MS.  Transtribt-d  by 
John  Davies,  uf  Hereford,  in  the  Reign 


of  James  tbe  Fiikt.     With  iwu  pori.i  ^ 
'250  priutetl.     lamoL    I'i^. 

A  new  edition  oftlie  Psalms  aial  P«r. 
pbiaies  of  the  Kirk  oi  bvoiUnd.  ^rk 
introductory  reinnrks  locnch  P<«loi«.  rj 
the  late  Rtv.  J.  Ur«/wii,  of  Haddingiui- . 
audio  each  Paraphra»-.  g  by  hi*  mcj,  ue 
Rev.  J.  Brown,  of  D*\k*  itii. 

Tbe  Bible  Tejcber's  Manual.  B  ;  • 
Clergyman.  Part  II.   Exudu«.     8d 

TJw  Workfeof  the  late  AiKlrvw  Fuir- 
Vol.  V 111.  and  last.      Bva   1^«. 

Mary  Magdalene**  Funeral  Ttan  (^ 
the  Death  of  ber  Savicur.  By  Kc'tc'? 
Southwell,     fi  vols,  royal  ]6oKi.  b». 

I'he  H.»tory  iif  Moaes,  in  iiig  ara- 
tinuation  of  Scripture  Stories,     da. 

Nicodemus;  or  a  Tteatuc  on  tlr 
Fear  of  Man,  wherein  tbe  causes  Mrf 
sad  c-fit'cts  are  br*«  0y  dcaciibrd,  •fk 
some  remedies  agaiii»t  it.  By  the  Uu 
ProfcwtOT  Frank,  of  Halle.      Is.  &L 

Sermons  for  Children,  des'-ipitd  iv  pr  - 
mote  their  immnliate  Piesy.  Bj  t-t 
Kev  Samuel  Noil,  junior,  of  Aaer.r^ 
Is  6d. 

Pastoral  Narratives,  ill uOraCiwc  of  the 
importance  of  Evangel. cji I  rrbfwm,  smJ 
its  tendency  to  promute  the  lij|if  iucH  \.f 
ilskubjeet».     la.  fid. 

Bin  hop  Marah*t  Theological  Lcdam. 
Part  VII.  Onihe  Autboiityt/ UcOU 
I'ejtinment.    8vo.  Qa. 

Scriptuie  Namca  of  PrraMii  aad 
Plarts,  familiiiriy  ek plained  i  latcaatd 
as  a  Companion  lo  tbe  readtitg  rf  ite 
Holy  Scriptuiet,  for  the  mte  of  yaasf 
persoux.  12mo.  4«. 

Bifhop  HalPi  Sacred  Aphoriias,  »- 
Icried  and  arranged  with  the  tcsu  stf 
Si.-rlpture  to  which  they  refer.  By  Bicteid 
Brudenell  Extou,  Rector  of  Alhclingioa, 
buffolk.     I^mo  3s  fid. 

Devotional  EscrciM-a,  txtractcd  tnm 
Biohop  Pauick'a  Chri»ttae  Saciiioti 
adapted  to  the  prestnt  tiHMi  aoi  ■■ 
gttieialnse.  By  Lstitia  MaftiUa  llav* 
kins.  I'iuo.  3i. 
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An.  L  Traodt  in  New  England  and  Nem  York.  By  Timotbv 
Bvrighl,  S.T.D.  LL.D.  Late  President  of  Yale  College.  4  vols. 
8vo.    Price  21. 28.    London.  1823. 

npHE  series  of  journeys  during  which  President  Dwight 
^  collected  the  principal  materials  for  these  interesting  vo- 
lames,  were  undertaken  with  a  primary  view  to  the  promotion 
of  his  health  duting  the  autumn  vacations,  after  he  was  chosen 
president  of  Yale  College  in  the  year  1795.  His  active  mind 
ffng^sted,  that  it  might  be  practicable  to  turn  these  travels  to 
gooa  account,  by  taking  notes  of  his  observations  on  the  un- 
formed manners  and  shifting  aspect  of  a  country  where  every 
thing  is  in  rapid  transition,  and  by  fixing  the  little  information 
which  has  been  preserved  in  the  absence  of  historic  records, 
relative  to  the  past.  America  has  no  national  history :  they 
are  a  people  only  fifty  years  old.  An  antiquary  might  travel 
from  Cape  Cod  to  tne  Mississippi,  and  find  it  '  sul  barren.' 
But,  the  whole  story  of  the  colonization,  organization,  and 
independence  of  North  America,  fonCns  one  of  the  most  in- 
ierisating'  pages  in  the  history  6f  Europe,  of  which  it  fotms  an 
essential  portion.  The  scene  only  is  changed :  the  wiiitfT^'Wettt 
our  eountrynien.  Yet,  comparatively' recent  as  are  all  tbel 
fisK^ts  connected  with  this'  early  history  of  British  America,  they 
are  fast  Aiding  into  oblivion.  The  Audior  w^  pf6mpt^'  to 
eommence  his  inquiries,  by  a  wish  to  know  the  appearance 
which  New  England  would  have  present^  eigl^ty  or  a  nundred 
years  before.  '  The  wish/  he  says,  '  was  found  to  be  fruitless.' 
Tradition  is  a  faithful  substitute  for  history  in  thinly  peopled 
countries,  where  civilization  is  stationary,  and  where  gene* 
rations  quietly  succeed  on  the  same  soiJ  ;  but  in  America, 
every  thing  is  in  motion,  and  every  one  is  too  intent  upon  the 
Aiture,  to  dwell  upon  the  past,  tt  is  probable,  that  a  false 
pride  hae  also  its  infloence  in  rendering  our  Transatlantic 
brethren  careless  about  the  perpetuation  of  details  relatinj;  tf> 
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the  period  when  their  mighty  and  growing  Republic  was  in  its 
chrysalis  state,  and  a  log-house  was  its  most  appropriate  em- 
blem.    Though  the  Americans  have  abandaaUy  more  lemm 
to  boast  of  Uieir  origin  than  any  of  the  old  natuma   of  de 
Eastern  continent,  yet,  the  pride  of  rapidly  growing  wetltk, 
and  the  nascent  passion   for  military  ^lory,  naturally  tend  to 
lessen  their  complacency  in  the  memonals  and  recoUectioDS  fif 
the  first  rude  stages  of  their  political  existence  : — juat  as  soDe 
worthy  city  banker  and  baronet  might  feel  solicitoua  to  esctpe 
from  the  recollection  of  the  shop  in  which  he  laid  by  his  fim 
thousand.     This  disposition,  which  is  found  attaching  to  lu- 
tions  as  well  as  to  individuals,  would  seem-  to  have  been  a* 
pressly  provided  against  in  the  Jewish  people,  by  the  naCioinl 
confession,  "  A  Syrian  ready  to  perish  was  our  tadier."    Add 
to  all  this,  the  Americans  are  almost  universally  men  of  bosi- 
ness,  and  such  inquiries  and  researches  as  engrage  the  hir 
torian  or   the  topographer,  are  out  of  their  line.     Presidcil 
Dwight  complains,  that  he  was  frequently  promised  assistincf 
in  obtaining  the  information  he  sought  for,  and,  he  doabts  not. 
with  sincerity  and  good-will.     But  the  object '  lying  out  of 
'  the  path  of  common  business,'  was  postponed*  he  topposef, 
till  it  was  forgotten.    Our  Author's  diligence  has*  however, 
enabled  him  to  collect  an  entertaining  mass  of  historical  nod-* 
ces,  biographical  anecdotes,  and  statistical  details,  inlenniicd 
with  topographical  description  and  moral  observations,  iriiich 
will  be  invaluable  as  materials  for  the  future   historian,  and 
which  in  the  meantime   supply  the  best  view  of  at  least  tiie 
Eastern  States,  that  has  yet  been  presented  to  the  public.  The 
subject,  he  remarks,  '  is  in  a  great  measure  new  to  my  coob- 
'  trymen  :  to  foreigners,  most  of  it  is  absolutely  unknown.' 


«  The  scene  is  a  novelty  in  the  history  of  mtiu    ITie   

of  a  wildemeM  by  civilized  men,  where  a  rsffolsr  gOTcmment^  afli 
manners,  aru,  learning,  science,  and  Christuuiity  nave  been  mm- 
woven  ID  its  progress  from  the  beginning,  is  a  state  of  lU^Pi  d 
which  the  Eastern  continent  and  the  records  of  past  s^gest  tuaik 
neither  an  example  nor  a  resemblance.  Nor  can  it  be  qnertioaBi 
that  this  state  of  things  presents  one  interesting  fsatare  in  the  hoHS 
character :  or  that  ii  exhibits  man  in  one  advantageous  •^fifTrffi  asl 

his  efforts  in  a  light  which  is  honourable  to  our  nature A 

sion  of  New  Eneland  villages,  composed  of  neat  he 
ing  neat  school-houses  and  churches,  adorned  with 

dows,  and  orchards,   and   exhibiting  the  universsAy 

stances  of  the  inhabitants,  is*  at  least  in  my  own  opinioOt  oae  of  ikt 
most  delightful  prospects  which  this  world  can  alford.  At  leait  il 
may  compensate  the  want  of  ancient  castlesy  ruined  abbsy% 
pictures.' 
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*"  It  may  amply  compensate  the  want  of  these  to  the  eye  and 
He&tt  of  the  philanthropist,  but  not  to  the  ima^nation  of  the 
man  of  taste.  The  sources  of  interest  are  so  widely  different^ 
that  they  will  not  admit  of  being  fairly  brought  into  compan- 
ion. Men  do  not  travel  to  see  neat  villages,  because  they 
ire  not  objects  of  curiosity :  castles  and  abbeys  are, — because 
they  have  a  history  attachmg  to  them.  No  one  will  dispute 
Chat  Amsterdam  is  a  more  pleasing  scene,  in  a  moral  point  of 
new,  than  Constantinople  or  Rome  itself;  but  no  one  travels 
in  Holland  for  amusement.  Nor  has  British  America  any  thing 
to  offer  to  the  tourist,  that  can  compensate  for  the  absence  of 
the  monuments  and  works  of  art  which  give  an  interest  to  the 
rery  name  of  Italy ;  notwithstanding  that  the  condition  of  the 
people  of  the  United  States,  is  infinitely  superior.  It  shews 
tmd  taste  in  an  American,  to  challenge  a  comparison  on  these 

Soints.  The  conversion  of  a  wilderness  into  a  desirable  resi- 
ence  for  man,  is  a  delightful  object  for  the  understanding  to 
!ti8t  upon,  but  it  is  not  an  object  capable  of  being  presented 
to  tlie  eye  of  the  spectator,  wno  sees  only  the  present  appear- 
^ces  of  things.  As  yet,  it  is  what  they  have  done,  radier 
fcfaan  what  they  possess,  that  the  Americans  have  reason  to 
boast  of.  If  foreigners  have  been  unreasonable  in  their  ex- 
pectations, the  natives  have  been  inconsiderate  in  their  vaunts* 
We  have  no  doubt  that  the  American  Republic,  if  not  the 
healthiest,  or  the  most  picturesque,  or  the  most  interesting 
country  in  the  world,  is  the  freest,  and  one  of  the  happiest ; 
but  we  are  equally  persuaded  that,  to  be  quite  happy  there,  a 
man  must  be — an  American.  Nevertheless,  we  readily  con- 
cede, that  '  a  wise  man,  and  especially  a  good  man,  on  either 
*  continent,  will  be  interested  to  learn  the  state  of  the  coun- 
'  tries'  which  are  described  in  these  volumes.  We  trust  that 
die  feelings  of  contemptuous  indifference  or  haughty  aversion 
on  the  part  of  Englishmen  towards  the  Americans,  of  which 
President  Dwight  so  pointedly  complains,  are  rapidly  subsid- 
ing. Indeed,  the  very  reprint  of  so  extensive  a  work  in  this 
country,  chiefly  on  the  strength  of  the  Author's  theological 
reputation,  is  a  voucher  for  the  fact.  And  the  well-earned 
popularity  of  Washington  Irving  may  be  cited  as  a  further 
evidence  of  the  more  kindly  feelmg  of  the  British  public,  to 
which  the  labours  of  Geoffrey  Crayon  have  no  doubt  power- 
fiiUy  contributed.  In  his  hands,  the  scenery  of  an  American 
river  or  a  Dutch  village,  is  found  to  be  susceptible  of  pictu- 
resque or  romantic  associations.  Henceforth,  we  shall  think 
of  Hudson's  river  and  Manhattan  Island  with  a  new  kind  of 
interest ;  and  should  we  ever  be  led  to  cross  the  Atlantic,  oor 
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first  impulse  would  be  to  search  for  our  old  frieudfl.  Rip  fa 
Winkle  or  Dolph  Heyliger.  But  we  have  now  graver  mar 
before  us. 

The  '  Northern  States/  as  the  Author  distinguishes  tho^ 
comprised  in  the  countries  which  he  has  descnbed,  are  n- 
doubtedly  the  most  important  part,  in  many  respects,  of  tke 
American  Republic.  In  1810,  when  the  total  population  of 
the  United  States  was  7,239,903.  of  which  1,191^  w« 
slaves,  and  186,446  free  blacks.  New  England  and  NewYoii 
contained  together  2,431,022  inhabitants.  Of  these  ooly 
15,435  were  slaves;  (namely,  15,017,  in  New  York,  and  VA 
in  New  England;)  and  44,821  were  free  blacks;  leaTia; 
2,386,201,  the  number  of  white  inhabitants  in  these  Statei, 
or  two  fifths  of  the  white  population  of  the  whole  Repablic. 
The  manufactures  of  the  Northern  States  fiJl  little  short  of 
half  of  the  grand  total,  and  their  commerce  is  in  the  same  pr> 
portion.  In  1820,  the  population  of  the  United  States  bid 
risen  to  9,625,734 ;  but  we  have  not  before  us  the  paiticiilan 
of  the  census. 

The  geography  and  geology  of  these  States  are  verT|Voperiy 
noticed  by  our  Author;  but  they  furnish  no  matter  m  owcf- 
vation.  A  strange  blunder  in  Guthrie's  (Geography  is  sonewhit 
tetchily  commented  on,  as  having  passed  through  fifteen  edi- 
tions :  the  passage  alluded  to  states,  that  the  cariboa  is  tbt 
largest  native  animal  in  America,  and  that  it  is  no  bigger  thaa 
a  calf  a  year  old,  while  it  is  subsequently  stated,  that  the  elk 
is  a  native  of  America,  and  is  as  big  as  tf  horse.  Presidcnft 
Dwight,  anxious  for  the  honour  of  his  country  on  all  poistik 
gives  a  table  which  shews  the  superior  weight  of  varioiis  qoa- 
drupeds  of  the  Western  Continent,  compared  with  those  of  tke 
same  family  in  Europe ;  and  he  hints  at  toe  mammoth  and  at  the 
giants  of  their  vegetable  kingdom.  The  ornithology  of  New 
England,  he  complains,  is  but  little  studied ;  and  mdeed  tbt 
most  remarkable  of  its  feathered  inhabitants,  appears  to  havi 
as  yet  received  no  name. 

*  The  sprine-bird,  (qy.  the  species  ?)  the  meadow-lark,  and  pa^ 
ticularlj  the  robin  red-breast,  sin^  delightfully.  There  isp  faowcvtf, 
a  bird  loconiparably  superior  to  either,  and  to  all  other  biids  ia  Ail 
country,  id  the  sweetness  and  richness  of  its  notes.  I  am  aadblr  is 
describe  it  minutely,  having  never  been  sufficiently  saocesafiil  ia  wif 
attempts  to  approach  it,  to  become  thoroughly  acqaainted  '~*^  ^ 
form  and  colouring,  although  I  have  seen  it  often*  It  is 
brown  bird,  scarcely  so  large  as  the  robin.  Its  notes  are  vei 
rous,  and  appear  to  be  varied  at  pleasure.  Its  voice  is  finer  than  sit 
instrument,  except  the  Eolian  harp.  What  is  remarkable  ia  tin 
bird,  and  I  believe  singular,  is,  that  it  sings  in  a  kind  of 
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I  ftmetimet  wkh  one*  aod  •omeliiiiet  wkk  two  •f  its  jcompaniooi. 

,  innien  two  of  theflu  unite,  the  voice  of  one  is  regularly  elevated  m 
third  above  chat  of  the  other.  Where  there  are  threoi  the  third  raisea 
his  voice  a  fifth  above  the  firsts  and  of  course  a  third  less  above  the 
•econd.  In  this  manner,  a  given  set  of  notes  is  repeated  alternately 
by  then  at  eqaal  intervds,  and  with  inimitable  sweetness  of  sound  ; 
forming,  it  is  believed,  the  nearest  approach  to  harmony  amongst 
the  feathered  creation.  I  have  named  this  bird  the  songgter  of  the 
moods.* 

Among  other  singing  birds,  the  brown  thrush,  the  cat-bird, 
tnd  the  mock-bird  are  enumerated  as  the  most  conspicuous  : 
the  former  two  resemble  each  other  in  their  manner  of  singing. 
The  crow.  President  Dwight  says,  is  taught  to  speak   '   as 

*  easily  and  as  well  as  the  parrot,  and  what  is  perhaps  singular, 
'  to  laugh.'  The  birds  of  prey  are  of  many  Kinds,  but,  with 
the  exception  of  the  hen-hawk,  few  in  number.  It  is  a  re- 
markable fact,  that  the  king-bird  or  bee-eater,  is  an  overmatch 
for  any  of  them. 

*  This  little  animal,  possessed  of  a  sharp  beak,  unrivalled  activity, 
and  a  spirit  equally  unrivalled,  boldly  attacks  every  other  bird,  and 
la  always  secure  of  victory.  It  is  not  a  little  amusing  to  see  an  enemy, 
•o  disproportioned  in  size  and  strength,  vanquish  the  crow,  the 
hawk,  and  the  eagle.  While  on  the  wing,  he  always  rises  above 
them;  and,  at  short  intervals,  darting  upon  them  with  wonderful 
celerity,  pierces  them  with  his  bill  od  the  nack  and  neck  so  painfully, 
that  they  make  no  efforts  but  to  escape.  Whenever  they  aligbt,  he 
•lights  immediately  over  them,  and  quietly  waits  until  they  again  take 
wing.  Then  he  repeats  the  same  severe  discipline,  until,  satisfied 
with  victory  and  revenge,  he  returns  to  his  nest.  This  bird  is  an 
excellent  defence  of  a  garden  against  every  enemy  of  the  feathered 
kind.* 

The  rattle-snake  holds  the  most  prominent  place  amono:  the 
reptiles.  Our  Author  combats  the  notion  that  it  is  peculiarly 
to  be  dreaded.  Its  bite  is  indeed,  he  admits,  a  strong  poison, 
but  it  is  both  certainly  and  easily  cured.  The  specific  he 
omits  to  mention.  '  Besides,'  he  adds,  '  he  is  so  clumsy  as  to 
'  be  avoided  without  any  difficulty.  His  whole  progress  is  formed 
'  by  coiling  himself  up,  and  then  stretching  himself  again  at 

•  full  leneth.'  They  are  also  rare,  except  in  some  solitary 
places.  Ihere  are  a  few  other  animals  of  this  class,  whicn 
are  venomous,  but  they  are  either  so  rare,  we  are  told,  or  so 
inefficient^  as  scarcely  to  be  thought  of  by  the  inhabitants.  The 
following  anecdote  is  given  as  an  illustration  of  the  power  of 
fascinating  birds,  ascribed  to  the  snake. 

.  '  As  a  student  of  Yale  college,  together  with  some  companions, 
walking  one  morning  through  a  grove  in  the  sammer  seaooo. 
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they  heard  a  bird  scream  in  an  unusual  manner.  Upon  ezanhutev, 
they  found  a  blue  jay  flying  in  a  horizontal  directiODt  about  fifiea 
feet  from  the  ground,  from  a  certain  tree  ;  and,  after  having  ezteoM 
its  flight  about  thirty  rods,  returning  again  to  the  same  tree.  Itn  ei- 
cursions,  however,  became  in  every  distance  shortery  and  iU  flighia 
every  return  was  directed  to  a  particular  part  of  the  tree.  Tbii  si- 
turally  led  the  young  gentlemen  to  search  for  the  cause  of  so  rensrk* 
able  a  phenomenon.  They  found  in  that  part  of  the  tree  a  \Mitt 
black  snake,  extended  upon  a  limb,  at  the  neight  at  which  the  bffd 
flew.  Curiosity  induced  them  to  continue  their  ob8enration»  lutO  the 
bird  became  nearly  exhausted,  and  appeared  to  be  on  the  point  oc 
becoming  a  prey  to  its  enemy.  One  of  the  companj  then  tfarrr  a 
club  into  the  tree,  and  thus  diverted  the  attention  of  t>oth  the  snske 
and  the  bird.  The  charm,  if  I  may  be  permitted  to  use  cfaii  lia- 
guage,  was  immediately  dissolved^  and  the  intended  victim  cscipcd 
without  any  difficulty.* 

This  does  not  appear  to  us,  however,  to  be  by  any  mean!  i 
clear  instance  of  tne  phenomenon  in  question.  The  motion  of 
the  bird  was  altosjether  different  from  that  circular  horerirj 
which  is  generally  stated  to  be  occasioned  by  fascination,  bet 
which  is  no  doubt  produced  by  panic  terror.  The  horizontal 
flight  and  return  of  the  bird  looked  much  more  like  an  attack 
upon  the  reptile,  who  had  probably  invaded  the  neighbonihood 
of  its  nest ;  and  it  is  quite  as  likely  that  the  club  (Tightened 
away  the  jay,  as  that  it  effected  its  release.  The  power  sup- 
posed to  be  peculiar  to  the  snake,  of  fascinating  its  prey  br 
terror,  is  now  known  to  be  exerted  bv  other  animals.  Thle 
insects  of  New  England  are  not  remarkable.  The  mosquito  i« 
the  most  dreaded,  hut  they  are  said  to  be  not  numerous  in  most 
parts  of  the  country.  The  locust  is  stated  to  appear  reguhrlT 
even/  stventcetUh  ymr, — a  fact  which,  if  verified p  Would  deserre 
investigation.  Kxcept  doing  a  little  mischief  to  some  of  the 
forest-trees,  it  is  said  to  be  perfectly  harmless. 

An  interesting  Letter  is  given  on  the  subject  of  the  climate, 
the  most  striking  peculiarity  of  which  is,  the  sudden  and  ex- 
treme variations  in  the  temperature,  occasioned  by  the  nortlh 
west  winds.  The  thermometer  will  sometimes  indicate  a 
change  of  more  tlian  thirty  degrees  in  less  than  twentj-fcv 
hours;  and  the  Author  states,  that  he  has  known  it  sink  furtv- 
eight  degrees  within  tint  jieriod.  These  winds  have  been  i.«- 
cribecl  to  various  ciiusos,— to  the  great  lakes  in  the  Inierior; 
to  a  chain  of  high  mountains  in  Canada  and  New  Britain. 
beyond  the  river  St.  Lawrence,  supposed  to  niu  from  S.  W.  t> 
N.K.;  to  the  frigorilic  tiiect  of  the  numerous  evergreens; 
and  to  the  fon.  sted  state  of  the  country.  President  Dvri^t 
urtres  ver\'  forcible  objections  to  each  of  these  hypotheses. 
which,  even  could  they  have  been  established,  would  bv  » 
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satisfactorily  account  for  the  sudden  and  violent  opera* 
df  the  westerly  winds.    The  climate  in  the  immediate 
KMirhood  of  the  lakes,  is,  however,  milder  than  in  those 
rhich  lie  at  a  distance  from  them  eastward  in  the  same 
es ;  and  the  countries  lying  far  in  the  Interior,  enjo^  a 
climate  than  those  which  fie  within  three  hundred  miles 
Atlantic.    The  clearing  of  the  forest  tracts  will,  it  is 
ed,    '  contribute  to  lengthen  the  summer  half  of  the 
;  by  giving  a  freer  passage  to  the  southern  winds  from 
ean,  and  thus  causing  an  earlier  dissolution  of  the  snows ; 
3  same  cause  will  lay  the  country  the  more  open  to  the 
from  the  N.  and  W.,  which  occasion  the  hignest  decree 
\p  and  are  the  cause  of  the  violent  transitions  in  question, 
planation  which  the  Author  offers,  of  the  source  of  the 
inds,  is  at  least  entitled  to  attention.    He  remarks  that, 
latitudes  above  30^  the  prevailing  winds  are  those  from 
^est :  in  and  near  the  torrid  zone,  they  blow  generally 
he  East.    By  these  two  great  motions,  the  atmosphere 
>e  considereu  as  preserving  its  own  equilibrium.    The 
in  the  winter,  being  warmer  than  the  land,  the  air  over 
t  ascend  ;  and  the  colder  air  from  the  land  rushing  to 
'  its  place,  would    produce   a  frequent  succession  of 
ly  winds.     But  if  these  winds  blow  across  the  American 
ent,  they  must  also  blow  across  a  considerable  division 
Pacific  Ocean,  in  which  case  they  might  be  expected 
[uire  both  warmth  and  moisture;  and  as  these  winds 
pass  over  the  continent,  in  the  latitude  of  New  England, 
it  is  about  2700  miles  wide,  in  two,  three,  and  four  days, 
properties  could  not  but  be  perceived  on  the  eastern 
dunng  their  lon^  continued  prevalence.    The  fact  is, 
er,  that  all  the  winds  referred  to  are  uncommonly  dry, 
hose  which  blow  from  the  West,  are  colder  than  any 
.     Instead  of  their  deriving  their  properties  from  either 
:ean,  the  lakes,  or  the  forest  tracts,  President  Dwight  is 
uion  that  they  descend  from  the  superior  regions  of  the 
phere.    The  fact   of  a  superior  and  an  under-current 
ig  in  opposite  directions,  is  familiar  to  those  who  have 
red  the  phenomena  of  the  heavens  during  a  thunder- 
.    Our  Author  mentions  several  instances  of  thunder- 
9  originating  with  a  north-west  wind,  which  carried  the 
i  rapidly  to  the  south-east,  while  a  south-west  wind  blew 
th  the  clouds  without  intermission  the  whole  of  the  day. 
le  occasion,  after  a  strong  and  warm  south-west  wind  had 
led  throughout  the  day,  a  furious  blast  descending  from 
»rth-west,  about  nine  o  clock  in  the  evening,  changed  the 
rature»  in  an  instant,  to  severe  cold.    A  violent  rain,  ac« 
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companied  by  thunder  aod  lightning,  fell  fi  mnv.    Otili 

ceasing,  the  Author  and  his  Inend  went  eMamam  it 

face  of  the  heavens.  The  clouds  had  become  brokoi^  tad  tm 
could  discern,  with  perfect  distinctness,  the  inferior  stntaB 
moving  rapidly  from  the  North*?  »st«  a  aecond  fminediiiA 
above  it,  moving  from  the  South-west,  and  a  third  still  higko; 
movinp^  from  the  North-east ;  the  stream  of  air  from  theScM 
west,  having  been  forced  from  the  surface  by  thai  winch  c«- 
ried  the  thunder-cloud,  and  which  ^as  found  m  the  moraiB|e 
have  deposited  a  considerable  i  of  snow  on  the  mo»tMM> 
The  opinion  that  these  westerly  winds  come  from  the  Uihflr 
regions  of  the  atmosphere,  is  corroborated  bj  their  hoif 
almost  uniformly  much  cooler  than  the  preceding  lemycialm 
of  the  atmosphere :  they  are  also  universally  remamed  miM^ 
out  the  country  to  be  much  purer  and  more  invigorating;  bea; 
wholly  free  from  terrene  exhalations.  Their  influence  on  pkHi 
is  specific  and  remaricable.  Wood  bums,  daring  their  pitfiF 
lence,  more  rapidly  and  vividly,  with  a  cracklii^  flame ;  tad  ■ 
the  month  of  March,  during  which  they  blow  vnth  little  inter- 
mission, all  kinds  of  wood  shrink  and  be<^me  dry  in  a  greiter 
degree  than  in  the  most  intense  heat  of  the  sumimer  ma-  ^^ 
peculiar  severity  of  the  cold  which  they  ocoasioni*  and  their 
violent  and  sudden  character,  would  seem  to  be  n6t  etdy  nc- 
counted  for  on  any  other  supposition.  The  atmofihere  of 
New  England  is  described  as  very  pure«  and  the  sky  as  peca- 
liarly  bright :  it  is  stated  also,  that,  on  comparing  the  meteoro- 
logical journals  kept  there  with  those  of  Europe*  it  eppeiii 
that  more  days  of  clear  sun-shine  occur  there*  than  in  uf 
country  of  the  eastern  continent,  Russia  excepted  ;  notiritlh 
standing  a  larger  quantity  of  rain  falls  within  the  Tear*  dueflr 
from  thunder-showers.  iBut  these  violent  alternations  of  tein- 
perature  must  obviously  be  very  trying  to  the  constitiition,  and 
are  doubtless  one  principal  cause  of  tne  prevalence  of  pidniD- 
nary  complaints. 

Yet,  tne  average  of  deaths  does  not  appear*  fiom  the 
statements  contained  in  these  volumes,  to  be  hicher  in 
New  England  than  in  Europe.  Dr.  Dwight  nmerts  tmt  the 
proportion  of  deaths  under  seventeen  is  considerably  amalkr; 
that  whereas,  in  Europe,  the  chances  of  living  to  ftnM^ean  </ 
age  is  commonly  computed  to  be  one  to  two,  in  New  BngiaiML 
the  chance  is  one  to  two,  of  living  to  seventeen.  It  haa  bem 
asserted,  that  men  do  not  live  to  so  great  an  age  in  Near  Bog- 
land,  as  in  Great  Britain,  Norway,  and  Russia.  loetnecs. 
however,  are  given  of  remarkable  longevity,  in  indindoab  who 
attained  the  ages  of  104,  107,  and  117.  At  Northampfeoa  ia 
Massachusetts,  one  out  of  every  four  who  died  dniio^  a  ffiiea 
period,  survived  the  age  of  seventy ;  and  at  Concord  m  the 
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sdme  State^  of  222  who  died  widiin  thirteen  yesurd,  97  had  ex- 
ceeded that  age.  Owing  to  the  number  of  immigrants,  (to 
adopt  a  useful  Americanism,)  it  is  difficult  to  draw  any  general 
conclusion  as  to  the  healthiness  of  the  country,  from  tne  rate  at 
which  population  has  increased.  In  Europe,  the  number  of 
indiTiduals  under  sixteen  years  of  age,  is  reckoned  to  be  one 
third  of  the  population,  and  those  above  forty-five,  one  fourth. 
In  the  Unit^  States,  the  number  under  sixteen  is  one  half; 
the  number  above  forty-five,  scarcely  an  eighth.  In  Connec- 
ticut, however,  which  is  taken  as  a  representative  of  the  New 
England  States,  those  under  sixteen  in  the  year  1800,  were 
not  quite  half  of  the  population,  and  those  above  forty-five^ 
were  rather  more  than  a  sixth.  In  the  Middle  and  Western, 
but  especially  in  the  Southern  States,  human  life  is  shorter  on 
the  average.  To  this,  the  prevalent  use  of  spirituous  liquors 
must  be  considered  as  powerfully  contributing*  On  the 
whole,  we  are  inclined  to  think  that  it  will  be  found,  if  the 
chances  are  rather  more  favourable  in  New  England,  of  attain- 
ing the  aee  of  puberty,  as  Dr.  Dwi^ht  maintains,  the  number 
of  deaths  between  that  age  and  forty,  is  in  a  much  higher  propor- 
tion than  in  Europe. 

The  scenery  of  the  country  is  thus  patriotically  eulogised. 

*  I  ought  not  to  conclude  this  Letter  without  remarking,  that  New 
England  is  distinguished  for  a  finely  varied  sur&ce.  Mountains  in 
immense  ranges,  bold  spurs,  and  solitary  eminences,  and  rising  from 
the  New  Haven  blufis  of  400  feet^  to  the  height  of  Mount  Washing- 
ton, little  less,  according  to  the  lowest  estimation^  than  SOOQ^  are 
every  where  dispersed  with  delightful  successions  of  sublimity  and 
grandeur.  The  variety  which,  Milton  informs  us.  Earth  has  derived 
nom  Heaven, 

<*  Of  pleasure  situate  in  hill  and  dale," 

IS  no  where  more  exquisitely  found.  Beautiful  swells  and  elegant 
scoops  of  every  form,  are  in  a  sense  innumerable.  Intervals,  the  most 
exquisite  of  aU  modifications  of  the  surface,  border  a  great  part  of  our 
rivers ;  and,  it  is  presumed,  are  no  where  excelled  in  beauty.  The 
rivers  themselves,  the  mill-streams,  the  brooks,  abounding  every 
where,  and  the  small  lakes  spread  at  little  distances  over  the  whole 
country,  render  its  aspect  remarkably  cheerful  and  pleasant.  The 
coast  also  is  finely  indented  with  bays  and  harbours,  and  finely  fronted 
with  a  succession  of  delightful  islands.  Neither  the  poet  nor  the 
painter  can  here  be  ever  at  a  loss  for  scenery  to  employ  the  pen  or 
the  pencil.^ 

The  Valley  of  the  Connecticut  is  especially  extolled.  This 
is  a  tract  of  land  extending  through  almost  four  degrees  of 
latitude,  from  the  Sound  to  Herefora  mountain. 

<  Beauty  of  landscape,*  says  our  Authdr,  <  ijb  an  embistit  charac* 
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teristic  of  this  valley.  From  Hereford  mountaiD  to  Sajbrook.  bi 
almost  a  continued  succession  of  delightful  scenery.  No  other  tnr. 
within  my  knowledge,  and,  from  die  extensive  information  whidi  I 
have  received,  I  am  persuaded  that  no  other  tract  within  the  Uniud 
States  of  the  same  extent,  can  be  compared  to  it,  with  recpect  u 
those  objects  whicli  arrest  the  e^e  of  the  painter  and  the  Jpoeu  There 
are,  indeed,  dull,  uninterestmg  spots,  in  coDsidemble  numben. 
These,  however,  are  little  more  tnan  the  discords,  which  are  generalij 
regarded  as  necessary  to  perfect  the  harmony.  The  beauty  and  the 
grandeur  are  here  more  varied  than  elsewhere :  they  return  oftener; 
they  are  longer  continued.  A  gentleman  of  great  reapectabilitv. 
who  had  travelled  in  England,  France,  and  Spain*  informed  me,  ih'tf 
the  prospects  along  the  Connecticut  excelled  those  on  the  beautiful 
rivers  in  these  three  countries  in  two  great  parttcularty  the  forests  and 
the  mountains;  (he  might,  I  believe,  have  added  the  intervaU  also*:} 
and  fell  short  of  them  in  nothing  but  population  and  the  prodoctioas 
of  art.  The  first  object  in  the  whole  landscape  is  undoubtedly  the 
Connecticut  itself.  This  stream  may  perhaps  with  as  much  proprietj 
as  any  in  the  world,  be  named  the  beautiful  rher.  From  Stuart  to  the 
Sound  it  uniformly  sustains  this  character.  The  purity,  salubrirr. 
and  sweetness  of  its  waters,  the  frequency  and  elegance  of  its  mean- 
ders. Its  absolute  freedom  from  all  aquatic  vegetables,  the  nnconmoo 
and  universal  beauty  of  its  banks — here  a  smooth  and  winding  beach, 
there  covered  with  rich  verdure,  now  fringed  with  bushes,  now 
crowned  with  lofly  trees,  and  now  formed  by  the  intruding  hills,  the 
rude  bluff,  and  the  shaggy  mountain —are  objects  which  no  traveller 
can  thoroughly  describe,  and  no  reader  adequately  imagine.  When 
to  these  are  added  the  numerous  towns,  villages,  and  hamlets,  almost 
every  where  exhibiting  marks  of  prosperity  and  improvement,  the 
rare  appearance  of  decline,  the  numerous  churches  lifting  their  ipirei 
in  frequent  succession,  the  neat  school-houses  every  where  occupic<i» 
and  the  mills  busied  on  such  a  multitude  of  streams,— it  may  be  ssfdv 
asserted,  that  a  pleasanter  journey  will  rarely  be  found  than  that 
which  is  made  in  the  Connecticut  Valley.* 

The  8tate  of  society  in  an  American  town  of  some  standing, 
may  be  judged  of  from  the  following  list  of  the  inhabitants  ''i 
New  Hdven,  the  *  semi-capital  of  Connecticut,'  taken  in  tb# 
year  1811  : 

*  Twenty- nine  houses  concerned  in  foreign  commerce,  forty-oiK 
stores  of  dry  goods,  forty- two  grocery  stores,  four  ship-chandlerr 


*  By  intervals,  in  the  American  acceptation,  is  meant,  the  alluviil 
lands  on  the  banks  of  rivers,  which  are  formed  by  the  deposites  oi 
the  current,  and  which  become  first  shoals,  then  islands,  and  st 
length,  as  the  river  finds  new  channels,  or  contracts  itself  into  i 
deeper  bed,  extended  levels  slightly  undulated,  and  frequently  of  the 
richest  meadow-land.  In  the  Southern  States,  they  are  known  bj 
the  names  of  Jiats  and  bottoms. 
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ditto,  two  wholesale  hardware  ditto,  tliree  wholesale  dry  goods  dittd» 
one  wholesale  glass  and  china  ditto,  one  furrier's  ditto,  ten  apothe- 
caries' ditto,  six  traders  in  lumber,  one  in  paper-hangings,  six  shoe 
stores,  seven  manufactures  of  hats,  fiye  hat  stores^  four  book  stores, 
three  rope-walks,  two  sail-lofts,  one  ship-yard,  seventeen  butdiers, 
sixteen  schools,  twelve  inns,  five  tallow-chandlers,  two  brass-founders, 
three  braziers,  twenty -nine  blacksmiths,  one  bell-founder,  nine 
tanners^  thirty  shoe  and  boot  makers,  nine  carriage-makers,  seven 
goldsmiths,  four  watch-makers,  four  hamess-roakers,  five  cabinet* 
makers,  fifty  carpenters  and  joiners,  three  comb-makers»  four  Windsor- 
chair-makersf  fifteen  masons,  twenty-six  tailors,  fourteen  coopers, 
three  stone-cutters,  seven  curriers,  two  block-makers,  five  barbers, 
three  tinners,  one  wheelwright,  one  leather-dresser,  one  nailer,  two 
paper-makers,  five  printing  offices,  two  book-binders,  five  bakers,  and 
two  newspapers  published.  There  were  also  six  clergymen,  sixteen 
lawyers,  nine  practising  physicians,  and  one  surgeon.  One  of  the 
clergymen  is  attached  to  the  College ;  one  was  the  bishop  of  the 
Episcopal  church  of  Connecticut;  one,  far  advanced  in  ufei  was 
without  a  cure.  Most  of  the  lawyers  in  the  county  reside  in  New 
Haven.  The  physicians  also  practise  extensively  in  the  surrounding 
country.* 

The  population  of  New  Haven,  within  the  city»  was,  at  this 
period,  5772.  A  bank  named  the  New  Haven  Bank,  was  in- 
corporated in  the  year  1792,  whose  capital  amounted,  in  1810, 
to  300,000  dollars.  An  incorporated  insurance  company  was 
founded  in  1797.  In  1811,  a  second  bank  was  established, 
with  a  capital  of  500,000  dollars;  and  in  1814,  a  fire-insurance 
company,  with  a  capital  of  200,000  dollars.  Yale  College  was 
founded  in  the  year  1717,  was  enlarged  by  an  additional  hall 
in  1750,  and  was  still  further  extended  and  endowed  by  an  act 
of  the  Legislature  in  1792.  Its  library  contains  upwards  of 
seven  thousand  volumes.  The  number  of  students  is  ordinarily 
about  two  hundred  and  sixty.  The  township  now  contains  a 
population  of  upwards  of  eight  thousand.  Its  cemetery  is  be- 
lieved to  be  unique.  In  the  year  1796,  a  field  of  ten  acres 
near  the  town,  (to  which  a  considerable  piece  of  land  has  sub- 
sequently been  added,)  was  purchased  by  some  public-spirited 
gentlemen,  and  after  being  levelled  and  enclosed,  waa  divided 
into  parallelograms,  handsomely  railed,  and  separated  by  alleys 
of  sufficient  breadth  to  allow  of  carriages  passing  each  other. 

'  The  whole  field,  except  four  lots  given  to  the  several  congrega- 
tions and  the  college,  and  a  lot  destined  for  the  reception  of  tlie  poor, 
was  distributed  into  family  burying-places,  purchased  at  the  expenfe 
actually  incurred,  and  secured  by  law  from  every  civil  process.  £ach 
parallelogram  is  64  feet  in  breadth,  and  35  in  length.  Each  family 
burying-ground  is  32  feet  in  len^h,  and  16  in  breadth ;  and  against 
each  an  opening  is  made  to  admit  a  funeral  procession*    At  the  did* 
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mam  between  the  lots,  trees  are  let  out  io  the  al]aya»  and  the  Banc  of 
each  proprietor  b  marked  on  the  iailii:j|.  The  nBonaoMnta  in  tbii 
^ound  are  aluKNt  universally  of  marble,  in  a  few  inatanoea  Iroai  Italy: 
in  the  rest,  found  in  this  and  the  neishbouring  statca.  A  oonaideraUe 
number  are  obelisks,  others  are  ubtes*  and  «rthen  alaba»  plaeed  aft  tke 
head  and  foot  of  the  grave.  The  obelisks  are  placed  univemllj  on 
the  middle  line  of  the  lots»  and  thus  stand  in  a  line  aucoessnrelj 
tlirough  the  parallelograms.    The  tm>  of  each  posl»  wad  the  failiB|, 

are  painted  white;  the  remainder  of  the  post  black It  ia  iecoia- 

paraoly  more  solemn  and  impressive,  than  any  spot  of  the  aaoM  kind 
witliin  my  knowledge.  An  exquisite  taste  for  proprietr  is  discorcfcd 
in  every  thing  belonging  to  itt  exhibiting  a  r^ard  for  tEe  dead,  icte- 
rentialy  but  not  ostentatious,  and  happily  fittid  to  influence  the  vicn 
and  feelings  of  succeeding  generations.' 

The  detailed  account  of  the  government  of  Connecticut  is 
highly  interesting,  as  exhibiting  the  most  perfect  apecimen  of 
pure  democracy  in  alliance  with  the  repreaentative  principle, 
that  has  perhaps  ever  been  realized.  It  la  the  more  entitlea  to 
attention  as  being  the  master-piece  of  those  great  and  good 
men  by  whom  New  England  waa  first  colonized.  PieaMJent 
Dwight  was  a  true  Englishman :  the  feeling;  which  led  those 
pious  founders  of  the  State  to  ^ve  the  name  of  their  native 
country  to  their  adopted  one,  survived  in  his  boaom. 

<  The  present  race  of  Americans/  he  ssys,  *  can  never  be  saf- 
fictently  tnankful,  that  their  ancestors  came  from  Great  Britain,  and 
not  from  any  other  country  in  Europe.  In  Great  Britain,  they  fbnncd 
most  of  their  ideas  of  liberty  and  Jurisprudence.  There,  aiUo,  they 
found  their  learning  and  their  religion,  their  monda  and  their 
ners.  The  very  language  which  they  learned  in  that  country,  < 
to  their  descendants,  as  in  a  great  degree  it  had  opened  to  tbem, 
valuable  literature,  science,  and  sound  wisdom,  than  conU  be  found 
in  all  the  languages  of  Europe  united.  In  some  brancheo  of  learning 
the  British  have  been  excelled ;  in  all,  they  liave  not  been  equalled: 
in  science  and  wisdom  they  have  no  rivals.  It  is  with  no  amaO  sati^ 
fiiction  that  I  see  this  language  planted  in  every  quarter  of  the  globe. 
Those  who  speak  it,  are  almost  absolutely  the  only  peraons  who 
appear  solicitous  to  spread  Christianity  among  nations  to  whoa  it  ii 
unxnown.  By  this  dispensation  of  Providence,  a  preparation  is,  I 
think,  evidently  making  for  the  establishment  of  a  general  vehide  sf 
communication  for  mankind,  by  means  of  whidi  the  reli|gioa  ef  Ac 
Cross  may,  in  its  purity,  be  diffused  over  both  continenta. 

'  Had  the  American  states  been  coionised  from  Francei  the  hadi 
would  have  been  parcelled  out,  as  were  those  of  Canada,  bctwata  s 
numerous  noblesse,  and  a  body  of  ecclesiastics  probably  not  lass  aa- 
merous.  The  great  body  of  the  New-Englana  people,  inilaad  d 
being  what  they  now  are,  an  enlightened,  independent  j 
would  have  been  vassals  of  these  two  classes  of  men,  mare 
peasantry^  sunk  below  the  limits  of  civilisation^  luuhl*  iq 
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think ;  beafU  of  burthen  like  those  in  the  lemce  of  the  north-wett. 
company,  gatisfied  with  subsisting  on  maize  and  tallow,  withanocca- 
flional  allowance  of  whiskey ;  Roman  Catholics  of  the  lowest  clasSf 
their  consciences  in  the  keeping  of  ecclesiastics,  prostrating  then^ 
selves  before  a  relic,  and  worshipping  a  crucifix  or  a  cake.  How 
mightily  would  the  inhabitants  of  Boston  or  Salem,  Hartford  or  New 
Haven,  find  their  circumstances  changed,  were  the  ground  on  which 
they  live,  to  become,  like  the  island  of  Montreal,  the  property  of  a 
convent !  < 

*  Every  man  in  this  country,  almost  without  an  exceptioD,  lives  oil' 
his  own  ground.  The  lands  are  universally  holden  in  fee  simple^  and 
descend  by  law  to  all  the  children  in  equal  shares.  Every  farmer  iii' 
Connecticut,  therefore,  and  throughout  New  England,  is  dependent, 
for  his  enjoyments  on  none  but  himself,  his  government,  and  his  Grod ; 
and  is  the  httle  monarch  of  a  dominion  sufficiently  large  to  furnish  all 
the  supplies  of  competence,  with  a  number  of  subjects  as  great  as  ha 
is  able  to  govem««....If  he  is  not  in  debt,  an  event  necessary  ooif 
from  sickness  or  decrepitude,  he  is  absolutely  his  own  master,  and 
the  master  of  all  his  possessions.  There  is  something  to  me  in  Iho. 
sight  of  this  independence,  and  the  enjoyments  by  whidi  it  is  acoom- 
panied^  more  interesting,  more  congemai  to  the  relish  of  nature^  than* 
in  aU  the  melancholy  grandeur  of  the  decayed  castles  and  ruiaei 
abbeys  with  which  some  parts  of  Europe  are  so  plentifully  stockedi 
The  story  of  this  happiness  will  indeed  be  less  extended,  and  lesa 
amusing,  but  the  actual  prospect  of  it  is  incomparably  more  delight- 
ful.* 

But  the  Author  forgot  that  the  presence  of  decayed  c^tatleH 
and  ruined  vJoheys,  would  heighten  the. morale  as  well  as  the 
picturesque  effect  of  this  independence,  by  the  contrast  they 
tacitly  furnish.  This  is  the  secret  of  the  charm  which  they^ 
import,  as  ruins,  to  a  peaceful  village  landscape.  Happi^,  an 
Englishman  needs  not  cross  the  Atlantic,  to  realize  toe  picturo 
which  is  here  drawn  of  a  free  and  substantial  yeoman — not-  * 
withstanding  that  the  class  of  iVeehoIders  which  answers  to  the 
description,  and  which  was  once  the  strength  of  our  countiy, 
has  suffered  both  depression  and  diminution. 

The  constitution  which  remains  to  this  day  the  outline  of, 
the  system  of  government  in  Connecticut^  was  fraooted  ini  the 
year  1639,  four  years  after  the  arrival  of  the  first  English 
planters,  l^  the  yenerable  Thomas  Hooker  and  his  coadjutors* 

*  I  am  ready  to  concede,'  says  our  Author,  <  that  there  is  an  ap- 
pearance of  rigour  and  severity  in  some  of  their  laws  and  some  of 
their  administrations.  But  when  I  remember  that  man  is  oever  per- 
feet  in  any  of  his  works,  and  that  it  is  the  tendency  of  succeecuiiff 
generations  to  become  more  and  more  lax  and  inefficient  in  all  their 
jurisprudence ;  when  I  remember  that  every  free  people  (f^  of  suoliv 
onj|y  am  I  speaking)  have  gradually  loosened  the  bonds,  whieh  baU 
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together  a  happy  societj ;  I  am  in  doubt  whether  I  Qught  not  i? 
rejoice  that  our  ancestors  sustained  this  character.  Had  tbej  10- 
bibed  the  contrary  error,  what*  probably,  would  at  tbii  time  tuv^ 
been  the  situation  of  their  posterity  ? 

*  As  I  know  of  no  men  who»  in  my  belief,  would  have  laid  such  1 
foundation  for  public  happiness,  except  those  by  whom  it  was  actutUj 
laid,  so  I  can  scarcely  believe  that  it  would  have  been  laid  bj'  the»« 
men  in  any  circumstances  except  those  in  which  thej  were  placnl 
They  were  British  subjects;  and  discerning  thnt  a  watchful  eye  woulJ 
regularly  scrutinize  all  their  measures»  were  of  course  prevented  froD 
rushing  into  excesses  by  a  strong  sense  of  their  responsibility,  ^liit 
was  perhaps  of  little  less  influence*  they  knew  that  the  eye  of  ^t 
religious  public  was  upon  them.  They  had  professed  in  Great  Britain. 
a  greater  degree  of  strictness  and  purity  than  some  of  their  couotn- 
men.  This  profession  they  were  bound  by  common  decency  to  ac- 
cord with  in  their  conduct,  so  far  as  to  furnish  no  just  cause  for  oeo- 
sure.  Around  them  were  numerous  tribes  of  savages.  In  the  infin: 
state  of  the  colony,  these  people  were  formidable.  From  the  wtr 
with  the  Pequods,  they  had  learned  the  absolute  necetsitr  of  0 
exact  and  vigorous  police,  and  of  those  effisctual  preparatioos  fjr 
defence  which  can  never  be  made  under  a  feeble  and  aiasolule  goten- 
ment.  They  were  also  alone,  at  a  great  distance  from  aar  otber 
civilized  people.  It  was  necessary  that  they  should  be  mntoal  faiends. 
From  dissensions  they  had  everv  thing  to  fear.  A  great  people  will 
sufier  from  them  :  a  little  one  will  be  destroyed.  The  value  orlibertr 
they  had  learned,  both  from  the  institutions  of  their  own  coantrjitad 
from  their  own  sufferings.  An  enjoyment  oAen  intruded  upon  ami 
still  preserved,  becomes  intensely  endeared  to  the  pocaessor.  Neier 
was  this  enjoyment  held  in  higher  estimation  by  any  collection  ox 
mankind.  In  all  their  laws,  institutions,  and  administrations,  it  liies, 
and  breathesi  and  animates. 

*  All  these  things  would,  however,  have  been  of  little  avail,  had 
not  the  planters  themselves  been  eminently  intelligent  and  Tirtaous. 
Mr.  Hooker  was  called  the  Luther  of  New  England  ;  and  the  cele* 
brated  Dr.  Ames  declared,  that  he  never  met  with  hb  equal,  cither 
in  preaching  or  disputation.  As  he  was  dying,  he  said,  «M  am  goiag 
to  receive  mercy;"  closed  his  own  cyes^  and  expired  with  a  loile. 
His  coadjutors  were  like  him.  They  feared  God,  and  loved  eadb 
other.  Public  happiness  was  never  eotrusted  to  better  hands,  and 
never  provided  for  m  a  better  manner.* 

This  panes^ric  is  assuredly  just,  and  the  circumatancea  re- 
ferred to  will  sufficiently  account  for,  if  they  cannot  entirelv 
justify,  tlie  only  exceptionable  feature  in  their  policy.  In  a 
former  letter,  the  Author  adverts  more  specitically  to  their  al- 
leged intolerance. 

'  The  settlers  of  New  England  fled  from  persecution.  Everr  iv- 
vernment  in  the  Christian  world  claimed,  at  that  time,'  the  richt  so 
control  the  religious  conduct  of  its  subjects.    The  claim,  it  n  trar. 
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finds  no  warrant  in  the  Scriptures  ;  but  Its  legitimacy  had  never  been 
questioned}  and  therefore  never  investigated.  All  that  was  then  con- 
tended for,  was,  that  it  should  be  exercised  with  justice  and  modera- 
tion. Our  ancestors  brought  with  them  to  A^merica  the  yery  same 
opinions  concerning  this  subjecty  which  were  entertained  by  their 
fellow  citizens,  and  by  all  other  men  of  all  Christian  countries.  As 
they  came  to  New  England,  and  underwent  all  the  hardships  necessary 
to  colonizing  it,  for  the  sake  of  enjoying  their  religion  unmolested, 
they  naturally  were  very  reluctant  that  others,  who  had  borne  no  share 
of  their  burUiens,  should  wantonly  intrude  upon  this  ^vourite  object, 
and  disturb  the  peace  of  themselves  and  their  families.  With  these 
yiews,  they  began  to  exercise  the  claim  which  I  have  mentioned,  and, 
like  the  people  of  all  other  countries,  carried  the  exercise  to  lengths 
which  nothing  can  justify.  But  it  ought  ever  to  be  remembered,  that 
no  other  civilized  nation  can  take  up  the  first  stone  aeainst  them.  An 
Englishman  certainly  must,  if  he  look  into  the  ecclesiastical  annals  of 
his  own  country,  be  for  ever  silent  on  the  subject.  It  ought  also  to  b^ 
remembered,  that  they  scrupulously  abstained  from  disturbing  all 
others,  and  asked  nothing  of  others,  but  to  be  unmolested  at  homie. 

Men  who  leave  their  country,  and  lose  their  all  for  the  sake  of 

their  religion,  must  be  supposed  to  be  unbending.  The  contention 
which  drove  them  from  home,  followed  them  across  the  Atlantic* 
varied,  indeed,  in  its  form,  but  the  same  in  its  nature  ;  opposed  to  the 
same  principles,  and  threatening  the  same  interests.  Of  tne  rectitude 
of  these  principles,  generally,  they  had  every  reason  to  be  satisfied ; 
and  of  the  value  of  these  interests  they  had  strong  and  even  noble 
conceptions.  They  watched  both,  therefore,  wiUi  an  ardour  which 
nothing  could  impair,  and  a  vigilance  which  nothing  could  fatigue. 
In  such  drcumstances,  no  men  would  be  remiss^  and  virtuous  men 
could  hardly  fail,  infirm  as  our  nature  is,  to  be  unnecesarily  exact.' 

The  political  situation  of  the  infant  Republic,  both  in  respect 
of  the  British  Government,  whose  jealousy  was  unequiyocally 
manifested,  and  of  their  Indian  and  French  neighbours,  con- 
tributed to  give  stability  and  consistency  to  the  political  strnc- 
ture,  and  to  secure  the  allegiance  of  the  people.  The  religious 
character  of  the  inhabitants,  and  the  influence  of  their  clergy, 
have  also  had  no  small  share  in  producing  the  proverbidly 

*  steady  habits'  of  the  population  of  this  State.  Its  offices  are 
all  elective ;  '  yet,  the  incumbents,*  we  are  told,  *  except  those 

*  who  belong  to  the  house  of  representatives,  hold  them  with  a 
'  stability  unparalleled  under  any  monarchy  in  Europe.'  The 
father,  son,  and  grandson  of  the  family  of  Wyllys,  held  the  office 
of  secretary  more  than  a  century,  and  the  grandson  left  it  by 
resignation.  The  Judges,  though  annually  elected  by  the 
Legislature,  have  held  their  offices,  with  scarcely  an  exception, 
through  life.  The  Governors  of  Connecticut  are  annually 
chosen  by  the  people  ;  yet,  from. 1665  to  1817,  there  occur  but 
nineteen  changes,  some  of  which  were  re-elections  of  an  indivi- 
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dual  who  had  previonsly  served  the  office.  One  highly  reaped- 
ed  member  of  the  Legislature  is  mentioned,  who  resin;ned  \k 
seat  at  the  council-board,  afier  he  had  sat  there  more  than  fifiv 
years.  '  There  is  no  country/  says  our  Author,  '  where  ph¥i- 
'  leged  orders  do  not  exist,  in  which  magistrateB  hare  ben 
'  generally  held  in  so  high  respect.'  The  following  sensibk 
remarks  deserve  the  attention  of  our  reader*,— the  more  so  v 
coming  from  an  American. 

'  As  a  consequence  of  this  long  continuance  in  public  office,  it  ongix 
to  be  added,  that  the  State  acquires  the  strength  of  penonal  attacb- 
menty  as  an  aid  to  the  other  bonds  of  society,  and  the  other  means  of 
supporting  government.  Affection  has  for  its  proper  object  iaeelligai 
beings.  1  ne  fewer  these  are,  and  the  longer  thej  are  regarded  wA 
affection»  the  more  intense  and  riveted  the  affection  becomes.  Tbe 
great  officers  of  the  State  are  few,  and  their  continuance  in  offioe  ii 
usually  lone.  Hence  they  are  customarily  regarded  by  their  feOov- 
citizens  with  no  small  degree  of  respect  and  penonal  atuchmeitf. 
Government  in  their  hands,  is  felt  to  be  tlie  government  of  friendi, 
and  the  attachment  to  the  men  is  naturally  associated  with  their  mea- 
sures. The  whole  force  of  this  affection  does  not,  I  confeai,  ezift 
even  here.  For  its  entire  efficacy ^  toe  mutt  look  to  a  monarekm,  amr, 
or  navy.  The  roler  here,  being  a  single  object,  concentres  toe  whole 
regardof  the  mind;  and,  if  an  amiable  and  worthy  noan,  fUdifnUy 
and  wisely  discharging  the  duties  of  his  office,  may  exert  an  infloence 
over  those  whom  he  governs,  next  to  magical.  Of  the  benefits  to  which 
this  powerful  principle  gives  birth,  free  governments  ought  in  ererj 
safe  way  to  avail  themselves.  A  doctrine,  a  constitution,  or  even  an  al^ 
stract  term,  may  serve  as  a  watch-word  of  party,  a  torch  of  enthu- 
siasm, or  an  idol  of  occasional  ardour.  But  there  is  no  permiaent 
earthly  object  of  affection,  except  man;  and,  withoat  such  aflbeiioo, 
there  is  reason  to  fear,  that  no  free  government  can  long  esust  in  nhtj 
and  peace.' 

Our  limits  will  not  allow  us  to  offer  any  remarkB  on  the  de- 
fects which  are  candidly  admitted  to  attach  to  the  scheme  of 
government,  or  on  the  details  of  the  penal  system  of  Comiec- 
ticut.  We  must  hasten  on  to  notice  other  interesting  topics  oo 
which  these  volumes  abound  with  information. 

Northampton,  in  Massachusetts,  boasts  of  the  largest  mam- 
factory  of  coarse  linens  in  the  United  States :  it  is  still  aoit 
honourably  distinguished  by  the  exemplary  manners  which  pre- 
vail there. 


*  My  grandfather,'  8«3r8  President  Dwight,  *  used  to 
eighteen  years  of  his  life,  in  which  he  was  in  full  practice  ■■  a  bvyeib 
not  a  single  suit  was  commenced  against  any  one  of  the  in*   '~''    ~~ 
I  have  also  been  informed,  though  I  will  not  vouch  for  the  a 
of  the  information,  that,  before  the  Revolutionary  war,  no  inhabi 
sued  another  for  debt.    Northampton  contains  one  parish. 
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M  $my  tiae  his  there  been  a  dissentient  from  the  New  England  sjs- 
tem  of  religion.  Probably  no  people  were  erer  more  panctuiBl  in  thetr 
sutendance  on  public  worship,  than  they  were  for  one  hundred  and 
thirty  years  from  the  first  settlement.  Fourteen  hundred  and  sixty 
persons  were  once  counted  in  the  church  on  a  sabbath  afternoon* 
amounting  to  five  sixths  of  the  inhabitants.  During  a  great  part  of 
this  period,  religion  has  flourished  in  an  eminent  degree.  The  in- 
crease of  wealthy  the  influx  of  strangers,  and  -other  causes  of  degene- 
racy, have  sensibly  and  unhappily  affected  a  considerable  number  of 
the  inhabitants.  But,  notwitnstanding  this  declension,  religion  and 
morals  are  generally  holden  in  an  honourable  estimation.  A  general 
love  of  order  prevails  ;  a  general  submission  to  laws  and  magistrates ; 
A  general  regularity  of  life ;  a  general  haitnony  and  good  neighbour- 
hood ;  a  sober  industry  and  frugal itpr ;  a  general  hospitiuitv  and  charity. 
Whenever  a  person  has  had  the  misfortune  to  have  his  bouse  or  barn 
burnt,  it  may,  I  think,  be  considered  as  having  been  a  standing  custom 
in  this  town,  for  the  inhabitants  to  raise,  and  in  most  instances  to 
finish  a  new  house  or  barn  for  him.  This  custom  still  substantially 
prevails,  and  exists  extensively  in  other  parts  of  New  England.' 

It  has  been  said,  as  a  set-off  against  this  pleasing  represent- 
ation, that,  in  these  States,  it  would  not  be  considered  as  so 
Ereat  a  crime  for  a  man  to  defraud  his  creditors  as  to  absent 
imself  from  church  on  a  Sunday ;  and  that  such  is  the  opinion 
entertained  in  the  other  States,  of  New  England  honesty,  that 
when  a  person  employs  low  cunning  or  deceptive  representation 
to  gain  Iiis  ends,  it  is  termed  a  Yankee  trick — an  elegant  sync-* 
nyme  for  a  New-England-man.  But  it  must  be  recollected,  that 
such  aspersions  are  almost  infallibly  brought  down  upon  reli-* 
grioos  communities  by  individual  instances  of  hollow  and  sane- 
timoniouB  profession.  Thus,  in  our  own  country,  a  Presby- 
terian trick,  a  Quaker  trick,  a  Methodist  trick,  are  phrases 
quite  as  common  as  Yankee  trick  in  America ;  and  the  inference 
sigainst  the  whole  body,  would  be  as  conclusive  in  the  one  case 
as  in  the  other.  A  certain  portion  of  pharisaism  and  formality 
is  the  alloy  which  would  seem  to  be  inseparable  from  an  ex- 
tended and  flourishing  condition  of  the  Church  {  and  the  decent 
▼ices  of  covetousnesa  and  fraud  are  the  nearest  allied  to  reli- 
gious hypocrisy,  as  well  as  those  which  men  of  steady  habits 
and  money-getting  industry  most  easily  slide  into.  The  com- 
mercial character  of  the  Ame  icans  at  large  certainly  does  not 
atand  rerv  high.  The  impnni^  which  the  political  circom- 
atances  or  Ae  country  has  afiorded  to  profligate  speculators,  has 
led  to  nmmbeiless  trmosactions  of  a  most  dishonourable  kind. 
But  die  commercial  lu«tory  of  <  own  country  during  the  last 
aeren  years,  might  admonish  aot  hastily  to  conclude  against 
die  upright  and  religions  chai  of  a  people,  on  the  ground 

of  mercutile  deliaaneiicies.    /  ,  such  a  state  of  society 
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as  is  here  described  eidstaDg  at  HorthaBaptoa^  nmat -k  wgairi 
as  highly  creditable  to  any  peopk;  with  whBtcm  ilfwIiMiiit 
mav  oe  charjgeable. 

It  was,  onginally,  from  motifes  of  precantioii*  aDd  fvii 
purpose  of  mutual  defence,  tl      the  1j(pw  Eii||^hBd 
planted  themselves  in  i      U  tow      inttead  of  •cstfeenig 
selves  on  their  several  lan  mode  m  whioh .  spirt  if  lb 

other  States  have  been  colon  a.  This  peenUar  JaataBsef  d 
the  ancient  townships^  has  no  d  ,bt  haa  a  retj 
share  in  determining  the  habits  of  the  people.  In 
plantations.  Dr.  Dwigbt  remarks,  neither  adioole  not 
can,  without  difficulty,  be  either  bnik  or  snppoited  bf  Ai 
planters.  The  children  must  be  too  remote  from  Ae 
and  the  families  from  the  church,  not  to  disoomege  efli 
efforts  to  provide  the  building ;  and  even  whea  tiiii 
cultv  is  surmounted,  trifling  infirmities,  fool  wrielhti,  .uph  v* 
roads  will  prevent  a  regular  attendance.  Bat  the  fiodjt  irlhi 
children,  who  do  not  attend  with  a  good  degree  of  icnhdt; 
the  church  or  the  school,  will  in  the  end  scarcely  go  at  alL  h 
such  settlements,  therefore^  schools  will  be  few,  mod  aaBbenof 
both  sexes  will  be  found  unable  either  to  read  or  write ;  as  wHk 
till  very  lately,  the  case  in  our  country  districts,  hk  BfW  b^ 
land,  education  may  be  considered  as  nniveraal.  Im  ^ 
cut,  more  especially, '  there  is  a  school-honse 

*  to  every  man's  door,  to  allow  his  children  to  go 
'  to  school  throughout  most. of  the  year;'  and  neie  ii 
a  child  in  any  of  £ese  States,  who  is  not  taught 
and  arithmetic.    Another  disadvanta|;e  of  scattered , 
respects  the  quality  of  the  religious  instmctiott  wUch  Ihsjjl 
be  able  to  command.    The  churches»  if  sapplied  aldt  nil 
likely  to  be  occupied  by  teachers  of  the  loweel  | 
'  The  preachers  whom  they  hear,'  says  Dr.  Dwig^ 
such  a  settlement, 

*  are  at  the  same  time  very  frequently  unedocsteid  ii 
into  the  desk  by  the  spirit  of  propi^gandism,  recooMn 
but  enthusiasm  and  zesl»  unaUe  to  tesch^  and  often ' 
such  a  situation,  what  can  the  character  and 


This  evil  exists  to  a  certain  extent  in  oar 
where  congre^tional  churches  have  been  formed 
obscure  districts ;  and  it  has  ever  presented  an  c 
our  judgement,  against  the  system  of  rigid,  or,  if  wajHyhs^ 
lowed  the  phrase,  a^ra-Indeoendency.   While  wi 
ing  religion  to  every  man's  doors,  by  the  utmoat 
what  Dr.  Chalmers  terms  the  aggr^ve  mode, 
out  serious  misgivings  as  to  the  expedioMsy  of  * 
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ing  Bepartte  and  insulated  churches  under  any  circumstances 
which  leave  doubtful  the  quality  of  the  future  supply  of  instruc- 
tion. If  too  poor  to  maintain  a  pastor  above  the  level  of  pau- 
perism^  they  are  likely  either  to  be  consigned  to  an  illiterkte 
m&d  inefficient  ministry,  or  to  be  supplied  by  casualty,  in  which 
•vent  they  are  liable  to  have  the  worst  description  of  preachers 
brought  among  them,  for  the  sake  of  cheapness.  It  is  among 
such  churches  that  the  antinomtan  pestilence  has  chiefly  rageo^ 
and  the  very  existence  of  some  such  stagnant  deposite  of  Inde- 
pendency, is  often  a  serious  nuisance  to  the  neisnbourhood,  on 
account  of  its  harbouring  that  most  noxious  of  heresies.  The 
carcase  of  a  dead  church  rotting  above  ground,  is  of  all  things 
.  the  most  offensive. 

Our  Author  further  remarks  on  the  disadvantageous  effect  of 
scattered  settlements,  on  the  manners.  Such  persons,  he  re- 
marks, are  cat  off  from  that  daily  intercourse  whidi  softens  and 
polishes  man. 

*  On  the  contrary,  that  rough  and  forbidding  deportment  which 
springs  from  intercourse  with  oxen  and  horses,  or  with  those  who  con- 
Terse  only  to  make  bargains  about  oxen  ^  and  horses,  a  rustic  sbeepish- 
oessi  or  a  more  awkward  and  provoking  impudence,  take  possession  of 
the  man,  and  manifest  their  oominion  in  his  conduct.  The  state  of 
the  manners  and  that  of  the  mind  are  mutually  causes  and  eSbctm* 
The  mind,  like  the  manners,  will  be  distant,  rough,  forbiddinff,  gross; 
solitary,  and  universally  di8afl;reeable.  A  nation,  planted  in  this  maw- 
ner,  can  scarcely  be  more  man  half-civilised^  sad  to  refinement  of 
character  and  life,  must  necessarilpr  be  a  stranger.  A  New  Enelaader 
oassing  through  siicb  settlements,  u  irresistiblv  straek  with  a  wide  di£^ 
mrence  between  their  inhabitants  and  those  of  his  own  country.  The 
aceneis  changed  at  once.  That  intelligence  and  sociality,  that  soft- 
ness and  refinement,  which  prevail  among  even  the  plain  people  of 

New  England,  disappear Even  the  scattered  plantations  in  Ne# 

England  have  retained  in  a  great  measure  the  national  characteristics 
of  uieir  country.  Those  by  whom  these  plantations  were  fomed,.bad 
their  education  in  the  villages ;  and  when  they  emigrated,  were  teo  (mr 
advanced  in  life  to  relmquish  tlieir  character  and  Imbits*  Accovdintf- 
Ijt  they  bttUt  churches  and  schools,  and  in  the  midst  of  various  d^ 
cidties^  maintained  the  same  social  intercourse/ 

These  remarks  deserve  the  consideration  of  those  who  are 
projecting  a  removal  to  the  Western  States.  There  are  things 
without  wnich,  freedom,  independence,  and  wealth,  if  all  these 
should  be  realized,  would  be  incapable  of  rendering  a  man's  life 
happy  ;  and  bad,  indeed,  must  be  the  state  of  society,  in  which 
its  positive  advantages  do  not  vastly  outweigh  all  the  benefitis 
£oT  the  »ake  of  whicn  these  are  sacrificed,  uonnected  with  the 
peculiar  state  of  society  in  New  England,  the  following  remarks 
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on  the  much  miB-understood  sutgeot  of  Ammcto  Inn  kj^at 
deserve  to  be  extracted. 

<  Toor  countrfiDen  often  laugh  at  the  Act^  cbM  kam  1m  l» 
England  are  kept  bj  penoDS  whose  titlet  indieattt  tiMHit»t»BMitf 
some  consequence.  An  innkeeper  in  Great  BritaJn*  if  I  ktm  m 
been  misinformedy  has  usually  no  other  rnqwirfhiiiiy  m  the  sfttf 
his  countrymen  besides  what  he  deriTes  ftom  hia  priyMft  hbdd 
tnannerst  and  his  exact  attention  to  the  wishea  or  hia  jpeslk  Ik 
ikct,is  otherwise  in  New  England*  Our  aneeston  oonaBendaa  sa 
as  a  place  where  corruption  would  natoraDy  arisey  and 
spread;  as  a  place  wnere  travellers  must  tmat  then 
horses^  basgage,  and  money ;  where  women*  aa  wall  as 
at  times  lodae,  might  need  humane  and  delioBto  oS 
be  subjected  to  disagreeable  exposares.  Toprovido 
comfort,  and  against  danser  and  mischief^  in  all  * 
took  particular  paias  in  weir  laws  and  adnni  ~ 

inns  nrom  being  kept  by  vicious,  unprincipled,  

innkeeper  in  Connecticut  must  be  recomoMnded  by  the 
and  civil  authority,  constables  and  grand  jurors  of  tho ' 
he  resides ;  and  then  licensed  at  the  discretion  of  tlio 
man  pleas.    Substantially  in  the  same  manner  ia  the 
lated  m  Massachusetts  and  New  Hampshire.    In  coiio 
system,  men  of  no  small  personal  respectability  tevio 
in  this  country.    Here,  the  contempt  with  whioi  Bng^ 
this  subject,  is  not  experienced,  ana  is  unknown.    Avf 
ness  u  of  course  respectable,  when  it  is  nsaaUy  fimw  la 
hands.    Whatever  employment,  on  the  oontraiy,  ia 
sued,  or  whatever  station  is  filled  by  worthless  and 
will  of  itself  soon  become  despicable.    The  sobfact 
made  a  topic  of  ridicule,  that  it  has  attracted  aj 
extent.    A  course  of  observation  has  oonviaead  bw_ 
tors  were  directed  in  their  views  concerning  it  bjf 
Unhappily,  we  havedeparted  firom  their  system  in  inai 
numerous  to  shew  but  too  plainly  our  own  folly.    A  „. 
New  England  innkeepers,  however,  and  their  fiunilMi 

stranger  who  behaves  civilly  to  them,  in  sodi  a  mann.. 

him  plainly  that  they  feel  an  interest  in  liis  happinaaa  s  Mi^  V  hi  i 
nek  or  unhappy,  will  cheerfully  contribute  every  tUny  in  ~  ' 


to  his  relief.  However  smart,  then,  your  countiynian  mm  lamn 
this  subject,  permit  me  to  wish  that  mine  will  lor  n  loa^^Ma  sE 
none  but  respectable  men  to  be  their  innkeepera.* 

Boston,  the  capital  of  Maasachuaetta,  b  one  of  te  ■« 
ancient  cities  in  the  Union.  Philiidelphia  wns  a  Ibnrtkfc 
beginning  of  1682,  fifty-two  yeara  after  the  wtileaiaBBk  ^  B# 
ton;  and  New  York,  although  ettled  by  dm  I>«lek||MiO 
in  1614.  was  a  little  trading  villi  (e  long  after  its  mslaSlr 
come  a  great  commercial  town.  «t  increased  Teiy  litda  ■  iH 
however,  during  the  laat  century,  until  a^^  *\e  «v  17K 
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At  that  time,  it  contained  18,038  inhabitants.  By  the  census 
of  1820,  the  population  was  found  to  have  risen  to  43,298— 
a  prodigious  increase  in  thirty  years.  The  people  are  distin- 
guished by  their  habits  of  business,  and  a  characteristic 
sprightliness  and  activity,  verv  observably  different  from  the 
aspect  of  society  in  Philadelnhia  and  New  York.  Their  ardour 
of  temperament  is  manifestea  in  the  boldness,  not  to  say  rash- 
ness of  their  commercial  enterprises,  in  the  party  enthusiasm 
of  their  popular  elections,  in  their  sudden,  fickle,  short-lived 
admiration  or  censure  of  men  and  things,  and,  singularly 
enough,  in  a  pronunciation  unusually  rapid. 

*  Hie  Boston  style  is  a  phraie  proverbially  used  throughout  a  con- 
siderable part  of  tills  country,  to  denote  a  florid,  pompous  manner 
of  writiiig,  and  has  been  thought  bv  persons  at  a  distance,  to  be  the 
psedominant  style  of  this  region.  It  cannot  be  denied,  that  several 
publications  wntten  in  this  manner  have  issued  from  the  press  here, 
and  for  a  time  been  much  celebrated.  Most  of  the  orations  deliveied 
on  the  5th  of  March,  may  be  produced  as  examples.  Still,  it  bss 
never  been  true,  that  this  mode  of  writing  was  either  general  in 
Cbis  town,  or  adopted  by  men  of  superior  ialents.  The  papers  pub- 
lished by  the  legislature  of  this  State  on  the  embargo  and  the  mea- 
anres  oonnectecf  with  it,  are  inferior  in  no  kind  of  merit,  to  those  of 
amy  public  body  in  the  world.* 

State  papers,  however,  are  no  criterion  of  popular  taste.  From 
the  preceding  description,  we  should  expect  to  find  that  Boston 
had  neen  settled  by  French  colonists ;  so  much  does  the  por^ 
tiait  partake  of  a  resemblance  to  the  Parisian  character.  iBut 
the  Bostoniaus  are,  almost  without  an  exception,  descendants 
of  Englishmen;  they  are  Protestants — Congregationalists— 
republicans.  The  fact  is,  that  the  rapid  influx  of  wealth  has 
apparently  had  a  forcing  efiect  on  tne  public  mind  in  this 
town.  Tne  wealth  of  Boston  is  said  to  be  great ;  individuals 
having  risen  to  high  opulence  in  greater  numbers  there,  com- 
pared with  the  mass  of  population,  than  in  any  other  large 
town  of  the  United  States.  '  Better  tables,'  we  are  told,  *  are 
*  no  where  spread  than  in  Boston.'  With  the  increase  of  lux- 
ury, religion  has  declined. 

<  During  one  hundred  and  forty  years,  Boston  wss  probably  more 
distinguished  for  religion  than  any  city  of  the  same  size  in  the  world. 
An  important  change  has,  however,  within  a  period  of  no  great 
Itogth,  taken  place  m  the  religious  opinions  of  the  Bostonians.  Be- 
fbro  this  period,  moderate  Cslvinism  very  generally  prevailed.  At 
the  present  time,  Uoitarianism  appears  to  be  the  predominating 
•ystem.  It  is  believed,  that  neither  ministers  nor  people  have  had 
mxj  reison  to  congratulate  themselves  on  this  change.' 
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Here«  an  in  England,  Unitarianism  hangs  out  PrcjbytwiMi 
colours ;  and  in  Boston^  as  well  as  in  London,  its  rise  and  pfrv 
^ess  seems  referrible  to  the  deteriorating  influence  of  iretllfc. 
Religious  discipline  first  gives  way ;  formalism  tmd  worMiiiMa 
succeed ;  and  a  shallow,  specious  philosophy,  which,  while  it 
flatters  the  pride  of  intellect,  acts  as  a  narcotic  on  the  con- 
science, is  tlien  eagerly  imbibed  as  a  substitute  for  the  stenxr 
requisitions  of  the  Gospel.  A  very  considerable  portion  of 
mercantile  wealth  was,  at  the  beeinnincr  of  the  last  century, 
in  the  hands  of  the  London  Presoyterians,  who  had  Tirtnaih 
the  whole  ecclesiastical  patronap;e  of  Dissenting  chaTchff. 
Discipline  was,  under  sucn  circumstances,  almost  as  absoiate 
a  nullity  as  in  the  National  Church, — and  the  popular  ?aioe 
had  scarcely  any  more  influence  in  determining  the  appobtr 
ment  of  the  pastor.  In  this  state  of  things,  Arnuusm  fim 
shewed  itself;  and  Arianism  begat  Socinianism ;  and  SociniaiiM 
begat  modern  Unitarianism;  and  the  children  of  moden 
Unitarians,  at  least  a  considerable  proportion,  go  to  ckMnL 
In  Boston,  there  are  eighteen  churches  ;  viz.  ten  PmSiffmai, 
three  Episcopal,  two  Saptist,  one  Methodist,  one  Roman 
Catliolic,  and  one  Universalist.  Several  of  the  Presbyterian 
churches  are  new  and  handsome  buildings. 

The  State  of  New  York  exhibits  a  rate  of  increase  in  the 

f)opulation,  that  is  unparalleled.     In  the  year  1790,  the  popa- 
ation  amounted   to  340,120;  in  1800,  to4»4,620;   in   1810. 
to  959.220;    in   1820,  to    1.379.989.     A  great   pi^  of  the 

Sopulation  thus  rapidly  accumulated,   has  been    derived  finm 
Tew  England.     Our  Author  states,  that 

*  From  three  fifths  to  two  thirds  of  the  iohsbitants  hare  or^gisslfd 
from  that  country*  The  proportion  is  continoallj  increasing.  Kcv 
York  18,  therefore,  ultimately  to  be  regarded  ss  a  colony  fiani  Nev 
England.  It  is  not  to  be  expectedp  however,  that  this  scresn  of 
colonization  will  continue  to  now  hither  with  the  same  ra|iiditj  for 
any  number  of  years  to  come.  The  lands  in  this  Stale  hare  in  mmj 
parts  already  risen  to  such  a  price  as  must  discooFSge  new  seCtlen^ 
such  I  mean  as  usually  venture  first  into  the  wiMemess;  and  ihi 
region  north  of  the  Ohio  presents  s  vast  trsct,  e<|iially  ftstik^  mi 
in  a  climate  still  milder,  to  invite  immigrstion.  Accordin^yy  te 
current  of  population  from  the  New  England  States,  duringueyar 
1815,  has  principally  flowed  into  its  borders.  Still,  the  ninbbtr  rf 
inhabitants  in  New  York  will  increase  for  a  long  time  to  oome,  fisa 
immigration,  as  well  as  from  the  natural  multiplication  of  its  iahili^ 
tants.  It  is  to  be  observed  that  great  numbers  are  oooctBDalT 
crowding  into  this  State  for  commercial  as  well  as  agrieahnia 
purposes/ 

The  religious  condition  and  ecclesiastical   arrangementi  of 
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tliit  Slate  differ  materially  from  those  of  New  England,  owing 
to  the  different  circumstances  under  which  it  was  colonised. 
The  original  Dutch  colonists  were  mere  commercial  adven« 
turers»  under  the  control  of  the  Dutch  West  India  Company* 
As  the  charter  of  this  company  was  limited  to  a  short  num- 
ber of  years,  considerations  or  inmiediate  profit  or  loss  were 
the  only  motives  by  which  their  policy  was  regulated.  The 
colonists,  moreover,  were  discouraged  from  forming  any  per- 
manent plans  of  improvement,  by  a  consciousness  of  their  ex- 
posure to  the  hostilities  of  the  English,  as  well  as  to  the  at- 
tacks of  the  Indians. 

<  But,  notwithstanding  these  discouragementi,  the  Legislature  of 
the  colony  psssed  a  law  m  1683,  for  the  purpose  of  supplying  the 
State  with  ministers.  la  this  law  it  was  proviaed,  that,  in  the  ciqr 
and  county  of  New  York,  in  Richmond  and  King's  counties,  and 
in  two  precincts  of  the  county  of  Westchestet  respectively,  a  Fh>- 
testant  minister,  qualified  to  officiate  and  have  the  care  of  souls* 
should  be  called,  inducted,  and  established.  It  was  also  provided  in 
the  same  act,  that  the  freeholders  of  those  places  should  every  year 
be  summoned  to  choose  ten  vestrymen  and  two  church-wardens,  who, 
together  with  the  justices  of  each  city,  county,  and  precinct,  should 
be  authorized  to  assess  a  tax  for  the  maintenance  of  the  ministiy  and 
<^the  poor  in  their  respective  districts.  This  seems  to  have  been  the 
bnly  law  relative  to  any  subject  literary  or  ecclesiastical,  passed  by 
the  legislature  to  this  period.' 

Attempts  were  made  during  the  administration  of  Lord. 
Combury,  who  is  stigmatised  as  a  purblind  bigot,  to  make 
Episcopacy  the  paramount,  if  not  the  exclusive  form  of  church 
government  in  this  State,  the  inhabitants  beingfor  the  most 
part  either  Dutch  or  English  Presbyterians.  The  jealousies 
excited  by  these  ill-advised  and  violent  measures  operated  for 
H  long  time  nrejudicially  to  the  interests  of  religion  and  learn- 
ing.  In  17o4,  an  act  was  passed,  *  to  enable  all  religious 
'  denominations  of  this  State  to  appoint  trustees,  who  shall 
'  be  a  body  corporate  for  the  purpose  of  taking  care  of  the 
'  temporalities  of  their  respective  congregations,  and  for  other 
*  purposes  therein  mentioned.*  But  this  law  makes  no  pro- 
vision for  the  support  of  a  minister,  leaving  that,  as  before,  to 
be  provided  for  dv  voluntary  contribution.  Against  this  sys- 
tem President  Dwight  very  earnestly  protests.  Throughout 
the  work,  he  is  a  strenuous  advocate  tor  an  ecclesiastical  esta- 
blishment, but  for  an  establishment  very  different  from  any 
which  would  satisfy  the  advocates  of  state  churches.  In  Con- 
necticut, the  whole  country  is  formed  into  religious  congre- 
gations, styled  ecclesiastical  societies,  who  are  invested  witfi 
imple  powers  to  tax  themselves,  to  collect  taxes,  to  hold 
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firoperty,  to  receiye  donationB,    and    to  mmnaKe    tbeirotD 
unOB,  tor  the  purpose  of  buildine  or  repairing  i3iorclMa«  mi 
maintaining  the  public  worship  of  Gh>d. 

*  This  worship  they  are  required  to  attend,  chnrdics  tbej  tn  r^ 

?[uired  to  build,  and  ministers  they  are  required  to  settle  md  soppon 
n  doing  these  several  things,  they  are  secaredt  so  fi»  m  OHjk. 
against  intrusion,  opposition,  interraption*  and  even  indeeeacylhB 
others.  The  ereat  object  in  view,  the  poblic  worship  of  Ged,  ill^ 
quired,  provided  for,  enforced,  and  doended.  Some  of  the  sfai 
by  which  it  is  to  be  accomplished,  are  pointed  out ;  aod  •■  wU 
can  consist  with  the  certain  attainment  oif  the  object^  aio  left  lo  tk 
societies  themselves.* 

All  classes  of  Christians,  however,  are  inreated  bj  tUs  hw 
with  the  same  privileges.  Our  Author  cODtends,  that  i& 
order  to  secure  a  competent  livine  to  the  pastor*  theie  unit 
be  a  contract  between  him  and  the  people,  which  contrsctis 
liable,  he  conceives,  to  be  nullified,  unless  it  is  a  legal  cot. 
'  Every  contract,*  he  argues,  '  which  is  not  immoral^  or  of 
'  which  the  fulfilment  is  not  impossible,  the  Legiaktare  of 
*  every  country,  especially  of  every  Christian  00011117*  **  '^^ 
'  only  authorized,  but,  so  far  as  it  is  able,  bound  to  enforce.' 


*  Where  this  is  not  the  case,*  he  maintains,  *  ministeis  may 

be  settled,  and  for  a  time  supported.  But  ss  eveiy  wi^n  knows  ikm 
he  can  lay  down  this  burthen  whenever  he  pleases,  mnltrtndsi  wiS 
for  this  very  reason  lay  it  down.  When  the  power  is  posaeHe4  ii 
will  be  exercised  ;  and  pretences  will  never  be  wanting  to  justify  the 
exercise.  At  the  best,  the  minister  will  hold  his  tiring  od  a  tcavt 
absolutely  precarious ;  and  this  of  itsdf,  will  ditoourago  bcb  auli- 
fied  for  the  office,  from  entering  into  it.  The  people  thcwfae  mt 
be  left  for  religious  instruction  to  men  utterly  unqualified ;  Is  «ca 
destitute  of  the  knowledge  without  which  it  is  ■"'ptTMihle  tli^  |^ 
should  teach,  and  who  thrust  themselves  into  the  pulpit  mcfsfi  be- 
cause they  are  too  lazy  to  work.  No  greater  calamitr  *^**  bnl  1 
people  than  this,  if  we  suppose  them  in  a  state  of  health 
except  being  saddled  with  a  corrupt  ministiy.' 

It  is  added,  that,  owing  to  this  state  of  things^  m  oonsider- 
able  number  ol  ministers  in  the  State  of  New  York  hivs 
actually  been  dismissed,  and  such  of  them  as  have  had  it  m 
their  power,  have  returned  to  New  England. 

The  subject  is  an  interesting  one ;  but  we  have  little  ioob 
for  discussion.  In  such  a  legal  establishnent  as  this  when 
the  interference  of  the  magistrate  is  limited  to  the  enfoiciiifr  of 
the  contract  between  a  congregation  and  the  minister  of  loeir 
choice,  there  is  nothing  that  can,  in  our  opinion,  be  considered 
as  unlawful :  the  only  question  relates  to  its  expediencr.    TIm 
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^BtenniiMition  of  this  questioii,  k  teesM  to  um,  awt  rtura 
duefly  OD  facts ;  and  the  facts  which  President  Dwigbt  ad* 
duces,  are  entitled  to  serious  attention.  Still,  cases  of  paitiour 
lar  inconyenience»  or  difficulties  arising  from  the  extraordinary 
circumstances  of  a  newly  peopled  country  or  a  poor  district, 
cannot  be  allowed  to  be  decisive.  In  estimating  the  geneial 
expediency  of  such  a  legal  provision,  other  facts  will  require 
to  oe  weired  against  these ;  among  which  will  be  that  of  the 
perpetuation  of  error  and  fhlse  doctrine  by  means  of  this  very 
constitution  of  churches.  Unitarianism  is  said  to  be  predonu* 
nantin  the  Boston  churches,  and  this  legislative  jMrovision 
will  unquestionably  tend  to  foster  and  perpetuate  it.  The 
people  have  not,  it  would  seem,  the  power  either  to  dismiss 
weir  pastor,  or  to  withdraw  their  contributions ;  for,  if  they 
hadf  this  would  still  render  the  tenure  precarious,  in  spite  of 
the  legal  contract,  and  the  New  England  clergy  would  be  as 
badly  off  as  those  of  New  York.  We  must  consider  then, 
how  far  the  interests  of  truth  would,  on  the  whole,  be  pro* 
moted  by  invoking  to  this  extent  the  aid  of  the  magistrate. 
Dr.  Dwight  mainuins,  that,  in  small  towns«  it  would  be  im^ 
pouibk  to  raise  an  adequate  salary  by  voluntary  contributions ; 
that  the  few  individuals  on  whom  the  burthen  would  fall^ 
would  be  unequal  to  it ;  and  therefore  he  is  for  a  tax.  *  Be- 
'  sides/  he  says,  '  St.  Paul«  1  Cor.  xvi.  has  determined  diat  a 
'  tax  is  the  right  and  proper  manner  of  doing  this.*  This 
strange  assertion  will  surprise  our  readers.  We  must  give  our 
Author's  explanation. 

*  The  contribution  of  s  torn  in  proportion  to  the  prosperi^  God 
hsi  ^ven  men,  it  a  tax ;  for  a  tax  is  nothing  but  a  resulsr  and  pro- 
portioDsl  contribution.  This  proportion  cannot  be  estaoliihed  but  by 
authority ;  for  except  by  authority*  men  cannot  be  required  to  render 
an  account  of  their  circumstances.  Nor  can  any  proportion  approach 
so  nesr  to  equityt  ss  that  which  is  formed  under  the  direction  ef  the 
Legislature.* 

This  paragraph  is  singularly  incorrect  and  injudicious  in 
every  part  of  it.  First,  a  contribution  is  not  a  tax :  a  tax  is  a 
compulsory  exaction ;  a  contribution  is,  in  the  usual  accep* 
tation,  a  voluntary  payment.  Secondly,  the  spirit  of  the  pas* 
sage  referred  to,  is  m  direct  opposition  to  the  establishment  of 
any  proportion  by  authority.  Thirdly,  the  requiring  a  man  to 
render  an  account  of  his  circumstances,  is  tne  most  odious 
and  objectionable  feature  of  any  tax  which  is  regulated  by 

fsrsonai  income,  and  is  a  fertile  source  of  fiaud  and  iniquity, 
ourthly,  Uie  proportion  fixed  on  and  required  by  die  Legis* 
lature,  is  not  likely  to  be  equitable;  because  all  taxes  gresa 
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the  moBt  heavily  on  the  man  of  small  income.  Piftbly,  the 
tax  superBedes  altogether  the  operation  of  the  proper  m'otifct 
which  should  induce  a  Christian  congregation  to  support  their 
minister,  changing  the  whole  character  of  the  transaction, 
and  vitiating  the  feeling  with  which  he  is  regarded.  Lastly, 
and  this  consideration  is  iatal  to  the  whole  system,  taxation 
will  never  in  the  long  run  secure  a  competent  provision  for  the 
minister.  What  is  the  state  of  tilings  in  New  Elngland  ?  The 
average  salary  of  ministers  in  Connecticut,  is  stated  to  be, 
with  all  perquisites;  not  exceeding  400  dollars— -a  '  barely 
'  comfortable  subsistence ;'  and  in  some  cases,  it  is  as  low  as 
250  dollars.  We  have  no  exact  account  of  the  average  in  the 
other  States ;  but  our  Author  says  : 

'  The  greatest  source  of  separation  between  ministers  and  their 
people^  is»  the  smaUness  of  their  salaries ;  snd  this,  I  confess,  chreatenit 
at  tne  present  expensive  period,  a  more  numerous  train  of  erOs  than 
have  hitherto  been  known  of  a  similar  nature  in  New  England.' 

When  congregations  arc  left  to  tax  themuhes,  it  does  not 
seem  probable  that  the  stipends  of  the  clergy  will  ever  be  much 
in  advance  of  a  bare  maintenance.  The  method  seems  the 
worst  adapted  possible,  to  excite  liberality.  But  it  is  from  the 
aspect  of  things  in  Rhode  Island — for  of"^  the  state  of  religion 
in  New  York,  he  professes  himself  unable  to  obtain  any  accu- 
rate account — that  our  Author  draws  his  strongest  conclusions. 
The  ori^nal  planters  in  this  State  were  chiefly  immigrants  from 
Massachusetts  ;  part  of  them  led  by  Roger  Williams,  consist- 
ing chieHy  of  Baptists,  part  by  Mr.  Coodington,  who  is  des- 
cribed as  an  Antinomian. 

^  From  the  drcumstanoes  of  its  early  setdement,'  ssgrs  our  Aothsft 
'  Rhode  Island  became  naturally  the  resort  not  only  of  snch  adfca* 
turers  as  harmonised  with  them  in  religious  opinionSt  bat  of  omms  «f 
those  who  were  discontented  and  resdess.  A  gradual  aggregstiooy 
originated  by  a  great  variety  of  incidental  causes,  spreadover  the 
State,  and  occupied  the  whole  of  its  territory.  No  single  or  resubr 
scheme  of  colonization  was  pursued.  No  common  object  uniled  the 
immigrants,  and  no  common  character  could  be  traced  throqgh  the 
mass.  Of  the  number  who  finally  filled  up  its  extent,  were  Cshi- 
oistic,  Arminian,  Sabbatarian,  and  Separate  Bsptists,  oonsticotingp 
together,  the  Isrgest  class  of  inhabitants;  Presbyteriaas»  EpisoiK 
palians,  Moravians,  Quakers,  and  Jews.  Of  most  of  these  rlissfi. 
a  considerable  number  are  Nihilists.  In  such  casual  collections  of 
mankind,  it  is  an  almost  necessary  consequence  of  tlieir  jundioB  ia 
society,  that  their  peculiar  religious  opinions  are  held  with  less  and  less 
tenacity.-  -  •  'The  mhabitants  of  this  State,  in  opposition  to  the  rest  of 
their  New  England  brethren,  have  uniformly  rnused  to  support  the 
public  worship  of  God  by  law,  or,  in  other  words,  to  make  a  lepl 
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tirovifioii  te  the  tupport  of  minnteni  and  chtirchet.  A  coiitr«ct 
Detweea  a  mimttar  attd  his  coDgregation»  for  his  maintenancey  they 
have  placed  ,on  the  aame  footing  as  contracts  'made  at  the  gaming* 
table.  Hence,  except  in  their  large  towns*  a  minister  liberally  edu- 
cated cannot  often  be  found.  Hence,  the  places  of  such  ministers 
are  filled  by  plain,  ignorant  individuals.  Ordinarily,  these  are  formers 
and  mechanics,  who  push  themselves  into  the  desk  for  two  reasons ; 
to  avoid  labour,  and  to  display  their  gifts  ;  or,  in  other  words,  firom 
sloth  and  spiritual  pride,  in  the  desk,  almost  all  such  men  vociferate 
in  a  manner  which  in  every  other  place  would  be  thought  grossly 
indecent;  distort  doctrines  and  precepts;  dishonour  ordinances; 
pervert  the  meaning  of  the  Scriptures,  and  rourdet  arguments  and 
language.  They  are  destitute  of  dignity,  propriety,  and  candour  ^ 
coarse  and  clownish  in  their  manners ;  uncouth  in  iheir  elocution  ; 
and  in  their  discourses  clumsy  and  ridiculous.  Next  to  a  wicked 
ministry,  the  greatest  evil  which  can  befal  the  church,  is  a  weak 
ministry.* 

Without  in  the  least  impeaching  the  veracity  of  the  excellent 
man  from  whose  pen  this  description  proceeded,  it  is  easy  ta 
perceive  that  it  was  drawn  by  no  friendly  hand.  That  ancbr 
preacher?  are  to  be  found  in  Rhode  Island,  is  highly  probable. 
Earnestly  do  we  wish  that  they  were  confined  to  that  State ; 
but  unfortunately,  they  are  not  peculiar  to  liew  England.  The 
account  here  given  is,  however,  by  no  means  marked  by  the 
Author's  usual  ingenuousness.  What  led  to  this  extensive  im- 
migration from  Massachusetts,  of  the  Baptists  more  especially,^ 
he  omits  to  mention,  although  it  might  throw  some  light  on 
the  singular  obstinacjr  of  their  descendants  in  refusing  to  adopt 
the  general  ecclesiastical  system  of  New  England.  They  fled» 
we  apprehend,  from  Presbyterian  persecution.  President 
Dwight  is  so  inconsiderate  or  so  weak  as  to  call  them  intrud- 
ers-*' the  most  uncomfortable  of  intruders,'  for  '  they  came  ta 
'  make  proselytes.*  They  were  enemies  to  the  peace  of  the 
State,  oecause  they  excited  religious  dissensions !  Thej 
'  preached  in  New  England,  in  defiance  of  the  express  injune- 
'  tiods  of  the  Government ;'  for  which  several  were  imprisoned^ 
and  banished,  and  one  was  whipped  !  And  for  this  atrociomr 
violation  of  religious  liberty,  our  Author  has  the  weakness  to> 
apolo^ze.  Yet  he  adds,  '  L  am  no  friend  to  persecution  fbr 
'  religion  or  for  any  thing  else.*  Archbishop  Laud  would  pro-" 
babljr  have  said  the  same. 

It  is  not  without  pain,  that  we  notice  this  extremely  except 
tionable  passage  in  the  writings  of  such  a  man  as  President 
Dwight ;  but  it  may  serve  to  shew  how  unfit  the  beat  of  men 
are  to  be  trusted  with  ecclesiastical  power.  The  wamt  of  ^ 
legal  proyisipn  in  Rhode  Island,  is  to  be  traced,  we  haye]ie» 
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doabt,  to  the  religious  principles  of  tiie 
by  disgast  at  the  oppresnTe  mnd  intoliWMit  nomdmci  of  thv 
I^l^rian  brethren.    But  this  it  not  the  tvoe  cmnm  of  Ik 
alleged  degradation  of  their  miniaten.    It  ia  well4cBaini,  fibt 
the  old  Baptists  trere  opposed,    on  priaciple,  to  a  icpikflj 
educated  ministry ;  and  many  of  them  ajmbolosd  with  Ik 
Quakers*  on  the  subject  of  Uieir  maintenance.    The  eonss- 
quence  of  this  mistaken  principle  has  been  aD  but  iktal  to  their 
cause.    They  have  been  led»  nowe?er»  to  see  their  emr ;  and 
within  the  past  fifty  years.  Baptist  academies  have  been  n^iid^ 
multiplied.    The   formation   of  Providence   Cdk^ge  faj  Ik 
'  sober  and  intelligent  Baptists*  of  Rhode  laland,  ia  e  pnof 
that  a  similar  revolution  ot  opinion  is  pmceedii^  in  Ae  Aai^ 
rican  body.    Since  our  Author  made  uiese  obaenratioiis^  Ik 
wealth  of  the  inhabitants  has  increased  in  a  more  ra|rid  Baaaw 
than  in  any  other  part  of  New  England;  and  '  widi  Ae ae- 
*  quisition  of  property,  tiie  i>eople*  particolafly^  in  the  kige 
'  towns,  appear  to  have  acquired  more  liberal  views  oonosn* 
'  ing  the  importance  of  learning  to  the  commnnitf  /  Jhm^ 
the  evil  which.  Dr.  Dwi^t  aflmns,  '  can  never  be  icmedifd 
'  but  by  the  interposition  of  Government,'  is  silently  jMldinf 
to  tiie  nataral  influence  of  increasing  national  wenlth,  and  tte 
progress  of  education. 

Tlie  state  of  society  in  tiie  city  of  New  York  ia  described  ia 
very  favourable  terms.  Its  inhabitants  are  IsMi^graHCs  of  aB 
nations,  and,  of  course,  all  religions.  In  17M,  thej  — oytsd 
to  18,400;  in  1810,  to  96,000,  or  more  than  five  tioMathit 
number  within  twenty-six  years ;  in  1819,  to  119,867. 

*  New  York/  isjri  our  Author,  *  is  diftinguidied  fiir  bs 
A  great  part  of  die  citisent  merit  the  diariMBter  of   -"^  * 
number  n  not  imsll  of  those  who  on  the  best  bioub 
be  religious.    Thederrrare  hyhly  esteemed  snd  fieele  J  with  grsst 
respect.    Everv  thing  of  a  religious  nature  is  regarded  wUh  "^ 
ing  reverence  by  a  great  proportion  of  the  ciliaenst  end  fcr 
die  licentious  think  it  proper  to  behave  disrespedftiDy  tor' 
sons  or  things  to  which  a  religious  character  is  sttachsd>»., 
BO  pkoe  more  frequendy  selected  bjr  foreigners  ss  an  ^gie 
dence,  than  NewYork—.«In  addition  to  this  secoaaty  I 
little  gratified  in  bein^  able  to  sdd,  thst  real  rdigioe  w 
never  more  prevalent  m  New  York,  than  within  a  mwjm 
proportion  to  its  size,  it  is  not  improbsbly  a  man  rmgk 
antf  Mer  in  ike  wifUL    The  ooKce  has  beeoflse,  I  samolp 
to  that  of  any  other  dty  in  toe  American  Unieo.    Tne  evd 
tained  here  is  in  a  sense  absolotei    Law  reigM  with  an  on 
Hols  andmistance  to  it  it  unthooaht  o£   Thi9,Ii 
oqodly  true  of  Borton ;  but  Boston  has  scand^j^  aMii 
the  popubtion  of  New  York»  and  this  popuhtMB  is 
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while  that  of  New  York  is»  to  the  amoont  of  two  thirds»  derived  froai 
dillHrent  parts  of  the  United  Statef  and  from  Europe.' 

On  contrasting  this  account  of  New  York  with  that  giren  of 
the  present  state  of  the  churches  in  Boston,  we  are  Enable  to 
perceiye  that  any  strong  case  is  made  out  in  favour  of  the 
superiority  of  the  New  England  system — at  least  in  applica- 
tion to  cities  and  large  towns.  But  we  must  now  take  leave  of 
the  subject,  and  of  these  volumes ;  to  which,  however,  we  may 
again  have  occasion  to  refer  in  noticing  other  publications  on 
America  which  lie  before  us.  The  copious  extracts  we  have 
made,  will  sufficiently  shew  the  valuable  nature  of  the  present 
work ;  but  we  might  have  given  far  more  entertaining  selec* 
tions,  had  we  consulted  merely  the  amusement  of  our  readera. 
It  abounds  with  anecdotes  relating  to  the  Indian  tribes,  and 
the  occurrences  during  the  Revolutionary  war,  with  biographi- 
cal notices  of  eminent  natives,  and  pleasing  sketches  of  Ame- 
rican scenery,  which  continually  relieve  the  drynesa  of  topo- 
graphical detail.  In  an  appendix  are  contained.  Letters  on  the 
misrepresentations  of  European  travellers  concerning  America, 
— in  particular,  Volney,  Weld,  the  Duke  de  la  Rochefoucauld, 
and  Lambert,  and  on  some  other  subjects  reouiring  distinct 
notice.  Among  these,  the  prospects  of  the*  united  Statei^, 
which  furnish  a  most  interesting  subject  for  speculation,  are 
ably  discussed  in  conclusion.  With  the  exception  we  have 
noticed,  the.  work  is  in  all  respects  highly  creditable  to  the 
Author,  as  a  man  of  observation,  a  scnolar,  a  patriot,  and  a 
Christian  minister. 


Art  II.  1.  Cicero  de  RepMici  i  Codice  Vaticano  descripsit  Angelus 
Maius,  Bibliotheoe  Yaticanae  Gustos*    182S. 

3*  La  RipubUque  de  Ciceroth  d'aprds  le  Texte  inidit  recemment  di 
couvert  et  comment^  par  M.  Mai,  BMothecaire  du  Vatican :  avee 
uoe  Traduction  Fran^aise,  par  M.  Villemab  de.PAcademie  Fran- 
^aise.  2  Tomes.  Paris»  182S. 

^T^HE  delight  felt  by  the  Italian  restorers  of  learning  in  the 
^  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  centuries,  when  so  many  ancient 
manuscripts  were  rescued  from  the  dust  and  cobwebs  of  the 
conventual  libraries,  was  of  the  purest  and  most  enviable  kind» 
Laborious  and  expensive  as  was  the  pursuit,  success  more  than 
repaid  the  expenaiture  of  their  toil  and  their  money.  The  dis-* 
covery  of  a  manuscript,  says  Tiraboschi,  was  regpurded  atf  the 
conquest  of  a  kingdom.  That  these  mines  of  hterary  wealth 
were  exhausted  at  that  epoch,  and  that  no  more  of  the  gren^ 
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master^pieces  of  antiquity  ]ret  'liBiiiaui  to  fee 
the  sepulchres  of  time,  could  nemr  hmm  been 
a  legitimate  conclusion,  e^en  if  the  recent  exhufaatiofn  of  vsr 
than  one  ancient  manuscript  from  the  rabbiah  of  llie  Vafiei^ 
effected  by  the  learned  and  well-directad  industry  of  Kpar 
Maio,  had  not  authorized  sanguine  hopes  of  r^ainiiig  foae 
portion  of  these  long-lost  literary  treasures.  The  manQScripd 
discovered  at  the  revival  of  learning,  were  those,  which  bsd 
been  copied  for  the  express  use  of  the  few  who  were  eonvensat 
with  those  neglected  studies,  and  which  having  been  deposited 
in  the  monastic  collections,  escaped  the  great  shipwreck  of 
antiquitjr.  Whereas Eignor  Maio's  researches  have  been  direded, 
and  witn  the  most  fortunate  issue,  to  thoM  paxcbmepts  tnm 
which,  in  the  scarcity  of  that  material  during  the  datk  igei, 
the  destructive  parsimony  of  the  copyists  had  erased  a  prior 
manuscript,  (not  so  effectually  as  to  be  wholly  obHtetaled,)  ia 
order  to  make  way  for  some  barbarous  production  moie  eooss- 
nant  to  the  taste  of  the  period.  In  a  former  Tolomsb*  v« 
briefly  adverted  to  the  circumstances  connected  with  dbe  io- 
teresting  discovery  made  by  the  lesmed  Curator  of  the  Amhro- 
aian  Library,  which  led  him  to  exclaim  with  r^stnif^  '  O  Den 
^  immortalii,  rtpente  nututi^  quid  demum  mbe  ?  Bm  Ckammm^ 
*  en  lumen  Romatuefacundue  mdigmMnmu  temAm  eircmmifhBm? 
The  immediate  occasion  of  those  transports,  was  t]|e  dieeoveiy 
of  some  Fragments  of  Orations  supposed  to  be  those  of  Cicero^ 
over  which  had  been  written  the  works  of  Sednlius^  a  iBoi 
versifier  of  the  fifth  century.  His  labours  have  at  length 
rewarded  with  a  prize  of  still  higher  value,  ihasmueh  aA»  in  tte 
present  instance,  the  genuineness  of  these  remains  is  ensmivo- 
cal,  and  as  the  political  treatise,  the  mater  part  of  wUch  kss 
been  thus  unexpectedly  brought  to  Eght»  ia  one  of  the  iMMt 
justly  celebrated  productions  of  the  Roman  Orator.  For  die 
sake  of  those  readers  to  whom  the  subject  may  be  new^  we 
shall  briefly  repeat  the  account  we  have  already  nsd  uuiwiwi 
to  give,  of  these  Codicet  BeicripH. 

The  scarcity  of  the  ancient  writings  is  chiefly  attribiitsUa  to 
the  slow  process  of  copying.  It  is  also  owing  to  anothoi  esssa. 
The  Romans  wrote  their  ^ks  either  oo  parehaiettta  er  on  a 
substance  made  from  the  Egyptian  papyrve.  When  Ihe  Sais- 
cens  conquered  Egypt  in  the  seventh  century*  the  inlesseene 
of  Italy  with  that  country  was  nearly  destroyed,  and  tks  papy- 
rus was  disused.  Parchment,  therefore,  thoogh  a  muoh  seaiear 
and  more  costly  material,  was  used  for  this  porpose  ;  andboc^ 
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rose  80  hij?h  in  value,  that  a  Countess  of  Avignon  is  said  to 
have  paid  for  a  copy  of  homilies,  two  hundred  sheep  and  five 
quarters  of  wheat.  The  monks  of  the  eighth,  ninth,  and  tenth 
centuries  were,  in  consequence  of  the  deamess  of  skins,  tempt- 
ed to  erase  an  old  manuscript  from  a  parchment  in  order  to 
substitute  a  new  one.  Hence  it  would  not  be  extravagant  to 
conjecture,  that  a  decade  of  Livy  or  a  lost  book  of  Tacitus 
may  yet  be  found,  half-erased  but  still  distinguishable,  beneath 
the  legendary  life  of  a  saint  or  a  martyr.*  Had  Petrarca  and 
his  coadjutors  at  that  period  been  aware  of  the  extent  and 
frequency  of  the  practice,  they  would  undoubtedly  have  ez- 

Slored  the  same  sources  of  discovery,  and,  in  all  probability, 
ave  saved  many  inestimable  fragments  which  nave  since 
perished.  It  is  not,  therefore,  in  the  least  irrational,  to  suppose 
that  many  of  the  master-pieces  of  ancient  genius  may  still 
come  to  light,  which  are  now  covered  with  a  second  manuscript, 
struggling  as  it  were  for  breath,  and  oppressed  and  overiaid  oy 
the  leaden  weight  of  monastic  dulness. 

To  whatever  extent,  however,  Sig.  Maio's  process  of  discovery 
may  be  carried,  and  whatever  may  be  the  fate  of  his  future 
researches,  it  is  our  last  remaining  hope.  Herculaneum  is  not 
likely  to  repay  the  labour  and  the  expense  of  unfolding  the 
rolls  found  in  its  ashes.  The  manuscripts,  indeed,  having  been 
calcined  by  fire,  exhibit  entire  characters,  Words,  and  senteth- 
ces ;  but  the  several  leaves  of  the  volumes  are  consolidated 
into  a  compact  opaque  mass,  which  crumble  to  the  touch.  For 
thirty  years,  an  elaborate  and  varied  course  of  experiments  has 
been  applied  to  the  unrolling  and  deciphering  of  them,  but 
with  trifling  success.  A  few  imperfect  pages  of  an  ancient 
treatise  upon  music,  and  a  commentary  on  the  philosophy  df 
Epicurus,  are  all,  or  nearly  all  that  have  yet  been  redeemed  « 
from  the  ruins  of  Herculaneum.  Some  flattering  hopes  of 
success  were  derived  from  the  chemical  process  invented  by 
Sir  Humphrey  Davy,  to  detach  the  leaves  of  the  manuscripts ; 
but  even  his  efforts  have  been  equally  unavailing. 

Under  these  circumstances,  Signor  Angelo  Maio,  who,  to  Zfi 
ardent  love  of  antiquity,  joined,  in  an  extraordinary  degree, 
the  first  virtue  of  an  antiquary,  an  indefatigable  ratience, 
turned  his  attention  to  this  source  of  discovery.  The  iact, 
that  the  practice  of  erasing  an  antecedent  manuscript  in  order 
to  make  room  for  another,  was  common  to  the  Greek  and 
Latin  copyists  of  the  middle  ages,  (though  first  adopted  'by 
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the  Latin  scribes^  had  been  noticed  by  Montfitucon ;  who  IumI 

also  remarked,  that,  whether  from  the  imperfection  of  the  ifr> 

ttrument,  or  the  inexpertness  of  those  who  used  it»  the  erasme 

was  seldom  complete.    It  therefore  occurred  to  Sig..]|uo,  that 

from  these  double  manuscripts,  the  precious  mnains  of  the 

ancient  writings  might  in  all  probability  be  elicited.    In  1814, 

when  he  held  the  post  of  curator  of  tne  Ambrosian  libraiy  of 

Milan»  he  discovered  in  one  of  its  apartments  some  old  parch- 

ments^on  which,  after  a  little  examination,  he  discerned  piainlf 

the  phrases  and  proper  names  of  Cicero  peepidg  out  from  beneath 

the  barbarous  verses  of  Sedulius.    Tne  raptures  of  Petnrca 

and  Poggio  were  again  felt  by  Sie.  Maio,  and  he  baa  well 

earned  uie  honour  of  being  classea,  in  this  later  age,  with 

those  eminent  restorers.    His  first  discovery,  indeed,  amonnted 

to  little  more  than  a  few  disconnected  fragments  of  three  Oia- 

tions  of  Cicero.    Such  as  it  was,  however,  it  re-animnted  his 

diligence,  and  was  followed  by  other  Ciceronian  relica^  tnoed 

through  a  voluminous  manuscript  of  the  seventh  century,  iriiieh 

turned  out  to  be  a  collection  of  the  acts  of  the  oovncil  of 

Chalcedon.    The  sheets  composing  the  volumes,  were  remains 

of  a  great  number  of  ancient  manuscripts  cemented  together* 

In  addition  to  the  fragments  of  Cicero,  were  found,  an  cdd 

conmientary,  long  extracts  from  Symmachus,  the  veifaooe  the- 

torician  who  plefuled  the  cause  of  Paganism  'before  Vaknti- 

nian,  several  declamations  of  the  declining  school  of  Ronm 

eloquence,  the  Greek  and  Latin  Epistles  of  Pronto,  and  aome 

Letters  of  Marcus  Aurelius.    Sig.  Maio  suocessivelj  poUiahed 

these  remains  in  the  order  of  uieir  discov^,  folbwhiflrthem 

up,  in  1817,  with  fragments  of  an  old  commentator  onviigfl, 

wnich  he  had  traced  beneath  the  homilies  of  St  Gregory. 

It  may  readily  be  supposed,  that  this  is  a  mode  ot  diaoownr 
necessarily  liable  to  accident,  and  that,  with  whatever  oan  aoi 
diligence  the  elder  manuscripts  may  be  traced,  tlMq^  conid  not 
have  been  restored  without  many  lacunm  and  impeifealMiBa* 
It  may  happen  also,  that  the  manuscript  thna  evoked  from  its 
grave,  may  not,  after  all,  be  worth  the  time  and  toil  of  its  re- 
sttscitBition.  The  copyists  did  not  always  employ  the  WMJiift 
tool  to  the  great  models  of  antiquity.  The  futmfmti^  (aa 
they  were  termed  by  the  Greeks)  are  often  merely  irrtnhingtir 
of  one  worthless  composition  for  another  eaually  wortklen^*^ 
the  dullness  and  ignorance  of  the  fifth,  supplanted  bj  dia  dall- 
ness  and  ignorance  of  the  following  century.  Werait  poaahle, 
however,  to  be  sceptical  as  to  the  authenticity  of  &^.  Haio'a 
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cliscoveries,  the  ingenuous  and  manly  simplicity  of  his  prq- 
cedure  niust  remove  every  doubt,  for  he  has  bestowed  the  same 
labour  and  anxiety  on  the  puerile  and  antithetical  dedama** 
tions  of  Fronto  and  Symmacnus,  as  on  the  political  treatise  of 
Cicero^  which  a  more  fortunate  accident  threw  in  his  way. 
So  abundant  are  the  testimonies  to  Sig.  Maio^s  good  faith,  that 
the  formal  enumeration  of  them  would  be  an  anront  offered  to 
hia  integrity.  The  success  of  his  first  researches  attracted, 
towards  him  the  attention  of  the  lettered  world.    Having  been 

Eromoted  to  the  honourable  office  of  librarian  to  the  Vaticab^ 
e  recommenced  his  labours  amid  that  copious  and  opulent 
collection  ;  and  they  were  soon  repaid  by  a  manuscript,  unfor- 
ttinately  not  complete,  of  the  dialogue  De  Republic^,  over 
which  had  been  transcribed,  probably  in  the  sixtn  century,  (for 
the  characters  are  apparently  of  that  time,)  the  commentaries 
of  St.  Augustine  on  the  Psalms  of  David.  Upon  so  interest- 
ing a  manuscript,  he  naturally  expended  still  more  labour  and 
diligence.  The  work  was  carried  on  in  the  eyes  of  all  the 
literati  of  Europe,  who  had  free  access  to  it,  in  every  stage  of 
its  progress  :  no  doubt,  therefore,  can  exist  of  its  authenticity. 
The  external  evidence  is  redundant ;  but,  by  men  of  taste  and 
scholarship,  it  will  be  tried  at  the  higher  standard  of  its  inter- 
nal excellence.  The  living  characters  of  an  ardent  and  elevated 
mind,  of  patriotic  virtue,  and  an  enlarged  and  comprehensive 
(genius,  wno  can  mistake?  What  literary  cunning,  what  intellec- 
tual dexteri^  can  successfully  imitate  ?  This  is  a  medium  of 
moral  proof  infinitely  more  decisive  than  the  orthography  of 
words,  or  the  conformation  of  letters.  Cicero,  it  is  true,  has 
hud  hosts  of  imitators.  Petrarch,  Erasmus,  and  others,  have 
been  Ciceronian  in  their  style  of  Latin  composition,  perhaps 
more  Ciceronian  than  their  great  master  himself;  but  Cicero* 
iiianism  will  not  make  a  Cicero.  An  eye  accustomed  to  his 
flowing,  graceful,  and  majestic  sentences,  would  at  a  glance 
detect  the  imposture. 

It  is  not  the  most  inviting,  but  it  is  an  important  part  of  the 
subject,  to  trace  the  f^te  of  this  celebrated  treatise,  of  which, 
till  Sig.  Maio's  discovery,  merely  a  few  fragments  had  come 
down  to  us.  There  is  abundant  reason  to  infer,  that  all  the  six 
books  existed  entire  as  late  as  the  seventh  century.  The  inr 
trinsic  merits  of  the  work,  the  meditation  and  care  with  which 
it  was  composed,  anil  the  estimation  in  which  it  has  been  held 
for  so  many  ages,  ought,  it  might  have  been  imagined,  to  have 
ensured  it  a  longer  duration.  It  was  evidently  a  great  favou- 
rite with  Cicero  himself,  who  heard  with  unusual  complacence^ 
its  praises  echoed  around  him.  He  says  in  one  of  his  letters, 
that  Atticus  almost  devoured  it ;  and  Coetius,  one  of  his  cor« 
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respoDd^nts,  ivrites  to  him  while  at  his  Tufici)bn  viH%  tb&t 
it  was  in  every  one's  hands.    To   none  of  his  works  doet 
he  himself  make  more  partial  or  frequent  allusions*    Th^  Mb- 
ject  which  it  discusses,  he  never  recurs  to,  but  with  th^  fondeit 
predilection.    He  intended  it,  he  tells  us^  as  ^  legacy  to  pos- 
terity, in  which  he  had  traced  the  image  of  thftt  gavenment 
to  whose  service  his  life  was  dedicated.  It  was  Ua  modd  gf  sn 
ideal  perfection,  framed  in  some  few  intervals  snatobed  fimi^  Aa 
toils  of  his  public  employment,  or  when  his  mind  W94  oppm- 
sed  by  some  obtrusive  anticipations  of  the  calamities  nrhich 
afterwards  overwhelmed  the  republic.    In  the  Augustan  pezip4» 
a  book  that  recalled  to  Roman    minds  the  Ilomaa  virti^ 
which  were  then  no  more,  would  have  been  too  keen  a  reproach 
to  hin^  who  had  destroyed  them.    During  that  reign,  th^reforet 
it  was  rather  perused  than  mentioned.     During  those  of  Tibe- 
rius and  his  immediate  successors,  the  jealousy  whigh  pro* 
scribed  the  busts  and  images  of  the  great  men  of  thg  Eapublic^ 
would  not  have  tolerated  a  work  which  kept  alive  its  prondest 
recollections.    The  same  senate  which  could  condemn  Cremu- 
tius  Cordus  to  death,  for  the  sole  crime  of  being  this  historian 
of  the  times  of  Cicero,  would  not  have  countenanced  the  cir- 
culation of  a  treatise,  which  was  the  depo9itary  of  lii#  nyagima 
^d  opinions.    In  the  first  two  ages  of  the  ^mpir^^  fterafiore* 
scsprcely  any  mention  of  it  occurs.    It  is  only  aligbtly  notioed 
by  Seneca.    Quiuctilian,  whose  work  was  dedicated  tQ  Pomi* 
tian,  would  of  course  pass  it  by  in  silence.    STof  if  U  even 
mentioned  by  the  younger  Pliny,  who  lived  in  better  tjino* 
It  is  twice  cited  by  his  uncle,  but  the  pasaagep  eyt^i^cted  are 
devoid  of  interest.    It  is,  however,  more  remarkable*  tbat  this 
celebrated  dialogue  should  not  have  been  spoken  of  by  Taci- 
tus, nor  by  the  writer  of  the  rhetorical  treatipe  wl^inh  gqes  by 
his  name.     It  is  not  to  be  supposed,  that  this  great  %pA  fteling 
writer  was  unacquainted  with  a  work  so  well  calculated  tQ  Me- 
serve  and  to  fan  into  a  flame  the  few  sparks  of  viitufi.  W&cll 
yet  lingered  in  the  bosoms  of  Thrasea  and  Helvidiuth 

The  next  mention  of  the  De  Republic^,  opcnrs  in  th^  tbiid 
century,  when  Lampridius  compiled  his  life  of  h^egj^iinim 
Severus* ;  a  work  in  which  many  highly  interesting;  iM^flpdottf 
are  buried  under  a  load  of  trivial  and  unmeaning  d^ftaik. 
During  the  reign  of  this  excellent  prince,  the  Rolling  vod4 
enjoyed  a  short  but  delicious  calm,  after  having  ezp^epped 
for  forty  years  the  successive  and  various  vices  of  four  tpuM, 
whose  names  are  hateful  to  humanity.     Alexander^  afQ^bis 
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biographsr^  turned  bia  ailention  to  Greek  literature^  and  de- 
voted biiQself  with  great  assiduity  to  the  Republic  of  Plato, 
la  Latiiv  he  read  uotniiig  more  diligently  than  the  Offices  and 
the  Republic  of  Cicero.  The  study  of  this  eloquent  dia»ertation 
Ittight^  indeed^  have  eonldributed  largely  to  foraai  the  taste,  and 
attengthen  the  understanding  of  wis  virtuous.  Emperor*  It 
migjbx  have  iaspired  hua  with  those  noble  ideas  of  man  and  of 
gpvetnmeat,  which  he  endeavoured  to  embody  iato  hia  ad«u^ 
Bktratioa  of  affairs.  But  such  principles^  thoug]^  ^sfbicedi 
witb  the  raascidiAe  and  impetuous  eloquence  of  TuUy,  the  priah 
Gijpl^  of  immutable  justice^  whAcb  were  the  adamantine  Dasis> 
ot  kis  Republic^  bad  fidleo  upon  too  late  an  age>  and  weie 
seeds  lost  upon  a  sterile  and  ungrateful  soil.  The  literary  taste 
also,  without  which  so  great  a  product  of  human  reasoning 
eauld  not  be  appreciated^  bad  raj»dly  declined ;  for  the  first 
literary  characters,  of  the  age  were  littfe*  better  thaa  expert 
scholiasts  or  pedantic  sophists.  The  fourth  and  fifth  centuriea 
are  almost  silent  concerning  the  De  Republic&y  but  it  is  often 
citt^d  by  the  grammarians>  Dkrmed^  Nomus,  and  others,  for  the 
elucidation  of  grammatical  questions^  But,  while  Paga» 
letters  were  dechning«.thoCbrisiifan  fathem  did  not  disdaia  to 
borpow  &om  them>  when  they  were  assailing'  the  religion*  and 

E^'osophy  of  the  ancient^..  From  the  shining  armoury  9i 
an  literature,  they  drew  the  weapons  witly  which  they  eat* 
on  the  attach,  and  Paganiem  itself  supplied  the  polishedl 
instruaients  oi  its  own  destruction.  Laclantiun  and  St.  Aup» 
gustine  cite  entire  passages  from  the  treatise  De  Republicl^. 
Besides  many  long  quotations^  St.  Augustine  gives  an  analv- 
tical  epitome  of  the  third  book.  The  passages  cited  by  the 
two  Christian  fathers,  and  the  Somnium  Stipioms  presepvedl^ 
Macrobius  firom  the  sixth  book»  have  for  a  lott^  period  oeastir- 
tuted  all  of  the  De  Republic^  (wilb  the  exception  of  the>  pas- 
sages scattered  over  the  grammarians)  that  nas  descended  to 
modern  times.  To  Lactantius^  for  instance,  we  have  hidlevto 
been,  indebted  for  that  beautiiul  ioiitatioa  of  PlaDo,  vidiich  he 
transcribed  entire  from  the  third  book.  ThisFather,  who, 
fromr  some  resemblfmcea,  or  rather  afiectaftions  of  Cicero's  style, 
has  been  called  the  Christian  Gicerov  applied  tbat  noble  piece 
of  casuistry  to  the  sufferings  of  the  Ghiistiaai  mattyrsw  '  Qpmro^ 
'  ai  duo  sint,  quorum  al^v  (^[>tinuis<  vir,.  aequissimue,  susHn^ 
'  ji]stiti&„  singulari  tide ;  alter  msienis  scelere  et  audaci^  ^  et  si 
'  in  eo^siterrorecivitas,  ut  bonum  lUum.  vijrum,  scelesatum,  faci- 
'  nocosooi,  nefarium  putet;  contra. autemtqai sit  improbissknus, 
'  existimet  esse  summa  probitate  ac  fide  ;  proque  h&c  opinione 
'  omnium  civium,  bonus  ille  vir  vexetur,  rapiatur,  manus  ei 
'  denique  auferantur,  effivMantur  oculi,  damnetur,  vincietur, 
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<  uratiir^  exterminetur,  eeeat,  profitremo,  jure  etiam  optimo 
'  omnium  miserrimus  videatur;  contra  autem  iUe  improbu 
'  laudetur,  colatur,  ab  omnibus  diligatur,  omnes  ad  eom  hono- 
'  res,  omnia  imperia,  omnes  opes,  pmnes  undiqae  copis  con- 
'  ferantur,  vir  aenique  optimus  omnium  existimatione  et  di^- 
'  nissimuB  omni  fortun&  optim&  judicetur ; — quis  tandem  ent 
'  tani  demens,  qui  dubitet  utrum  se  esse  malit  ?  This  eloquent 
passage  is,  to  be  sure,  put  into  the  mouth  of  a  personage  in 
the  dialogue,  named  Philus,  who  preaches  up  the  sophistical 
doctrines  of  Cameades,  and  proposes  the  two-fold  hypothesis 
of  the  just  man  overwhelmed  witn  ignominy,  and  the  had  one 
crowned  with  all  the  rewards  of  virtue,  m  support  of  those 
doctrines ;  but  the  contrast  is  so  powerfully  exnibited*  that, 
with  all  the  bias  and  inclination  of  the  supposed  speaker,  the 
mind  of  the  reader  involuntarily  takes  the  side  of  virtoe,  and 
throwing  its  sympathies  into  the  scale  of  the  suflerer,  at  once 
determines  the  question.  Passages  also  of  extraordinary  beau- 
ty and  eloquence  have  been  preserved  by  St.  Attffustine. 
Many  of  them  are  the  more  valuable,  inasmuch  as  Aey  are 
wanting  in  the  palimpsestine  manuscript. 

That  splendia  conception  which  was  the  foundation  of  the 
whole  structure  of  the  commonwealth, — the  eternal  sovereignty  of 
justice  antecedently  to  every  human  authority,  a  natoral  law 
antecedent  to  every  positive  institution, — was  the  laToniite 
hypothesis  of  Cicero.  It  is  a  conviction  familiar  to  the  ancient 
world,  and  perhaps  bespeaks  one  of  those  primitive  revdations, 
of  which  the  traces  are  still  distinguishable, — reminiscences, 
as  it  were,  of  a  high  and  celestial  origin,  which  from  time  to 
time  burst  forth  in  the  speeches  and  writings  of  the  great  men  who 
adorned  it.  Thus,  the  awful  sanctions  of  Divine  authority  are 
imparted  to  human  legislations,  the  creatures  of  that  nnivenal 
and  paramount  law,  which  is  the  immediate  emanation  from 
the  Divine  will.  '  Every  law,'  says  Demosthenes,*  '  is  en* 
*  titled  to  obedience,  inasmuch  as  law  itself  is  the  ihventioii 
'  and  gift  of  God."  (wpn^  xeu  iv^f  Of«fl»)  Hooker's  grand  detfica- 
tion  of  general  law,  holds  a  distinguished  place  amongst  tiie 
aphorisms  of  the  great  and  the  wise  both  of  ancient  and  modem 
times.  No  writer  has  enunciated  the  proposition  with  greater 
force,  none  has  more  skilfully*  traced  the  limitations  vhich 
bound,  or  the  exceptions  which  modify,  the  doctrine.  'Of 
'  law,'  says  the  powerful  author  of  the  Ecclesiastical  Polity, 
'  there  can  be  no  less  acknowledged,  than  that  her  seat  is  the 
'  bosom  of  God,  her  voice  the  harmony  of  the  world  :  aU  (kings 
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in  heaven  and  earth  do  her  homage,  the  very  least  as  feeling 
'  her  care,  and  the  greatest  as  not  exempted  from  her  power ; 
'  both  angels  and  men  and  creatures  of  what  condition  soever, 
'  though  each  in  different  sort  and  manner,  yet  all,  with  uniform 
*  consent,  admiring  her  as  the  mother  of  their  peace  and  joy/ 
The  celebrated  passage  preserved  by  Lactantius  from  the  third 
book,  and  forming  a  part  of  Scipio's  defence  of  justice,  imfor- 
tunately  not  restored  in  the  palimpsestine  copy,  fields  to  none 
of  those  splendid  topics  either  in  the  dignity  of  its  expression, 
or  the  compendious  distinctness  of  its  definitions.  '  Est  qui- 
dem  vera  lex,*  says  Cicero,  '  recta  ratio,  nature  congruens, 
diffusa  in  omnes,  constans,  sempitema,  quse  vocet  ad  officium 
jnbendo,  vetando  a  fraude  deterreat,  quae  tamen  neque  probos 
frustra  jubet,  aut  vetat,  nee  improbos  jubendo  aut  vetando 
roovet.  Huic  legi  nee  obrogari  fas  est,  neque  derogari  ex 
hac  aliquid  licet,  neque  tota  abrogari  potest.  Nee  ver6  aut 
per  senatum  aut  per  populum  solvi  h&c  lege  possumus  ;  ne- 
que est  quserendus  explanator  aut  interpres  ejus  alius;  nee 
erit  alias  lex  Romae,  aha  Athenis,  alia  nunc,  alia  posthac,  sed 
et  omnes  gentes,  et  omni  tempore  una  lex  et  sempiterna  et 
immortalis  continebit ;  unusque  erit  communis  quasi  maeis- 
ter  etimperator  omnium  Deus  ille,  legis  hujus  inventor,  dis- 
ceptator,  later.' 
We  have  enumerated  nearly  all  the  scattered  fragments  of 
the  Dc  RepublicSi,  which  were  accessible  to  modem  scholars, 
before  the  discovery  of  the  Vatican  manuscript.  Of  these^ 
the  Snmfuum  Scipionis  is  unquestionably  of  the  highest  value ; 
that  splendid  episode  in  which  Scipio  discourses  upon  the  im- 
mortality of  the  soul,  enforcing  it  with  all  the  energy  of  reason, 
illustratmg  it  with  every  embellishment  of  fancy,  for  the  great 
end  of  strengthening  the  civil  institutions  of  the  commonweal 
by  the  aids  and  corroborations  of  that  sublime  dogma.  We 
are  indebted  for  it  to  Macrobius,  whose  dull  commentary  has 
happily  proved  the  means  of  its  preservation.  It  may  be  pre- 
sumed, tnerefore,  that  the  entire  treatise  existed  so  late  as  the 
fifth  century,  in  the  early]  part  of  which  that  scholar  wrote. 
The  taste  of  the  middle  ages,  more  favourable  to  the  mystical 
reveries  of  Macrobius,  than  to  the  pure  simplicity  and  manly 
vigour  of  the  Roman  philosopher,  embalmed  the  commentary, 
and  suffered  the  original  work  to  perish.  For  the  treatise  is 
rarely  mentioned  by  any  writers  later  than  the  fiflh  century. 
Sig.  Maio  conjectures,  that  the  Byzantine  Greeks  were  not  unac- 
quainted with  it ;  but  he  draws  his  conjecture  from  a  passage 
in  Photius,  a  Greek  of  the  eighth  century,  who  has  given  a 
short  analysis  of  some  political  dialogues,  which,  from  the 
entire  change  of  the  nan^s  of  the  prolocutors,  seems  at  most  to 
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have  been  ooly  an  imperfect  and  interpolated  version,  or  pt:- 
haps  merely  an  abridgement  of  the  Latin  original.  He  BaFpf<:5 
ali^y  n|>on  the  donbtful  authority  of  Barthiiis,  that  the  mx  en- 
tire books  were  in  the  possession  of  Peter  of  PoictierB  in  d"^ 
twelfth  century.  It  is  certain,  however,  that  mt  the  rerind  of 
letters,  they  were  the  object  of  a  long  and  painful  reaearch  to 
Petrarch,  who,  in  one  of  his  letters,  has  recorded  hia  eloqanit 
regrets  for  the  inefficaciousness  of  the  pursuit.  Pogi^o  also 
instituted  similar  inquiries,  but  Hith  no  better  succesa;  aud 
down  to  the  auspicious  discovery  of  the  Italian  Editor,  litde 
or  nothing  was  known  of  one  of  the  finest  monomenta  of  Ro- 
man genius,  beyond  the  fragments  already  noticed,  and  the 
slender  citations  of  the  grammarians* — fragmenta  inspiring  the 
most  anxious  longings  for  the  remainder,  but  which,  put  to- 
gether, scarcely  amounted  to  twenty  duodecimo  pagei  of 
modem  letter- press. 

This  brief  sketch  will  enable  our  readers  to  appreciate  themrri- 
torious  discovery  of  Sig.  Maio,  who,  by  the  means  we  have  mentioo- 
ed,  has  succeeded  in  restoring  to  us  a  considerable  part  of  the  ori- 
ginal text,  and  consequently  a  great  part  of  the  reaaoninp  and 
reflections  that  occur  in  the  dialogue.    Unfortanately.  mdeed, 
from  the  state  in  which  it  was  found,  it  is  broken  by  peipetual 
chasms ;  the  sentences  are  often  imperfect, and  their  sense olitcore 
and  interrupted.   Yet,  the  good  faith  of  the  discoTery  is  attested 
b]^  these  very  imperfections.    The  outline  of  the  original  is 
still  visible ;  its  leading  divisions  are  distinctly  mariied,  and 
two  books  are  almost  in  a  complete  state  of  presenration.    The 
discovery,  therefore,   though  imperfect,  is  one  of    the  rarest 
felicity ;  for  we  are  now  for  the  first  time  enabled  to  lodge  Lr 
ourselves,  whether  the  only  theoretical  book  upon  the  acieoce 
of  government,  which  ever  appeared  in  ancient    Rone,  has 
been  justly  honoured  with  the  praises  of  past,  and  the  legrets 
of  later  ages.    We  must  not,  however,  pass  over  the  detaib 
that  relate  to  the  discovery.    In  what  age  the  conunentary  of 
St.  Augustine  on  the  Psalms  was  inscribed  on  thn  copy  of 
Cicero's    De   Republic^,    is  an  obscure  question ;    and'  the 
attempts  of  Sig.  Maio  to  unravel  its  di£Sculties»  disappoint  as. 
Thus  much  is  evident ;  that  the  manuscript  was  renxnred  fnm 
a  monastery  at  Bobbio,  or  Bobio,  a  town  in  the  Milanese,  to 
the  Vatican,  during  the  pontificate  of  Clement  Vllth,  to  wboai 
it  wus  presented  as  a  copy  of  the  work  of  the  Christian  father, 
without  tlie  slightest  suspicion  that  any  more  ancient  cosipo- 
sition  was  lurking  beneath  it.     Of  the  Christian  coramenUlor, 
there  remains  so  much  as  reaches  from  the  1  I9th  to  the  l4Dth 

Fsdlm  inclusively.    The  Augustinian  manuscript  is  conjectursd 
to  be  of  the  tenth  century.     It  is  complete  in  the  ~      "     " 
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defective  in  the  middle^  and  retains  Kttle  more  than  a  thin!  of 
the  concladin^  part.  Unhappily,  the  incompleteness  of  ih€ 
Augustinian,  mvolves  also  that  of  the  Ciceronian  mamiscriptj 
for  every  page  of  St.  Augustine  that  is  missing,  is  a  loss  also 
of  a  page  oT  Cicero.  With  re^d  to  the  Ciceronian  manu- 
script,  Sig.  Maio  observes,  that,  in  his  whole  experience  of  pa- 
limpsesti,  he  has  met  with  none  of  which  the  characters  ore  So 
large.  It  consists  of  three  hundred  pages,  each  divided  into 
two  cc^umns,  each  colunm  containing  one  hundred  and  fifty 
lines,  so  that  every  leaf  has  thirty  Knes,  and  every  line  ten 
letters.  Those  letters  being  of  an  extraordinary  size,  the 
whole  volume,  had  it  been  complete,  would  not  have  com- 
prehended the  whole  of  the  treatise  De  RepnbHci }  a  chrcam- 
stance  which  enlarges  the  proportions  of  the  parts  that  are 
wanting. 

The  labour  of  evolving  the  elder  from  ihe  later  manuscript, 
is  not  the  whole  of  Sig.  Maio's  merit  in  this  publication.  Tne 
literary  commonwealth  owes  him  large  obligations  for  his  coa- 

{ectural  sagacity  in  supplying  some  of  the  Iocutub,  and  the  ver- 
bal annotations  with  which  the  text  is  elucidated.  The  treatise^ 
in  passing  through  the  hands  of  M.  Villemain,  a  writer  of  con- 
siderable talent  and  of  no  mean  reputation  in  France,  appears 
in  a  shape  much  less  scholar-like  than  as  it  issued  from  the 
bands  of  Sig.  Maio.  The  French  Editor,  having  been  pleased 
to  make  a  book  of  it,  after  the  most  approved  modem  recipg 
of  book-makers,  has  given  it  a  bnlk  by  no  means  its  own^ 
swelling  it  out  with  a  translation  into  French, — a  language 
whose  idiom  refuses  all  alliance  with  the  Latin  ; — a  Ions  com- 
mentary, perfectly  useless  to  those  who  can  read  the  original, 
and  not  very  edifying  to  those  who  cannot ;  with  a  preface  and 
appendix,  containing  all  that  has  been  heretofore  said  about 
Cicero  and  bis  writmgs,  et  qmbusdem  alih.  Would  not  the 
valuable  remain^  of  that  great  writer  have  appeared  in  a  more 
graceful  and  more  appropriate  costume,  if  tne  translation  audi 
some  of  the  notes  had  been  omitted,  and  the  stream  of  his  in^ 
mortal  eloquence  had  been  permitted  to  flow,  michecked  and 
unbroken  by  the  brickwork  and  masonry  of  M.  Villemain  ? 

'  — »—  quanta  prsestantiiis  esset 
Numen  aquffi,  viride  si  margine  cluderet  unddSi 
Nee  ingenui  violarent  marmora  tophum  I' 

We  have  remarked,  that  this  is  the  only  speculative  disserta- 
tion on  politics,  of  which  we  have  any  mention  in  the  Latin 
langi^age.  But  it  is  still  more  valuable  as  the  depository  of  the 
opimons  and  feelings  of  a  great  statesman,  upon  the  most  tm^ 
portant  secular  interests  of  the  human  race»  and  of  his  own 
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notions  concerning  the  constitution  of  Rome ;  a  constitiitioii 
which  hardly  any  of  his  contemporaries  appears  to  have  studiiKd 
with  half  the  diligence  and  enthusiasm  of  Cicero.  In  truth, 
political  studies  engrossed  little  of  the  time  and  atteDtioa  of 
the  ancient  Romans.  The  great  business  of  extendiujg  their 
unwieldy  domination,  and  ot  enslaving  mankind,  left  them  no 
leisure  for  the  idle  disquisitions  which  amused  the  Greek  and 
Sicilian  philosophers,  in  the  shades  of  their  academies,  and 
the  peaceful  precincts  of  their  cities.  Yet,  it  seems  to  be  an 
old  and  established  habit  among  studious  and  philoaopbical 
men,  to  amuse  themselves  with  the  erection  of  imaginajry  re- 
publics. It  is  the  struggle  of  virtuous  and  feeling  minds,  sor- 
rowing over  the  ills,  and  seeking  a  refuge  from  toe  passions  of 
the  present  times,  to  escape  to  a  better  order ; — an  aspiration 
after  the  past  or  the  future,  from  the  present.  The  gravest  pbi* 
lopophers  have  sought  this  asylum  from  their  own  experience, 
peopling  it  with  their  own  virtues,  and  moulding  it  to  their  own 
tiiste.  Wearied  with  the  fitful  alternations  of  democracy  and 
tyranny,  Plato  betook  himself  to  his  Atlantis,  or  to  the  institn- 
tions  of  his  most  impracticable  commonwealth.  Tacitus  re* 
freshed  his  pencil,  tired  with  the  delineation  of  a  comipl 
people  and  its  despicable  masters,  by  tracing  the  portiait  of 
a  simple  and  uncultured  race,  inhabiting  the  forests  and  mo- 
rasses where  the  infant  freedom  of  the  North  was  nnned  into 
its  hardier  maturity.  More  and  Harrington,  in  the  gloomy 
days  of  religious  fanaticism  and  political  madness,  soothed 
themselves  into  an  oblivion  of  what  passed  around  them,  by 
sketches  of  a  free  state,  undisturbed  by  faction,  where  freedom 
reposed  under  the  shadow  of  public  security.  During  the  eril 
days  on  which  Cicero  had  fallen,  his  imagination  seems  to  have 
sought  a  kindred  solace.  His  country  was  still  bleeding  from 
the  recent  wounds  of  Marius  and  of  Sylla  ;  and  the  f^oornkst 
auguries  were  gathering  around  him,  of  the  approaching  iBur- 
pation  of  Ciesiir.  In  such  a  condition  of  things,  he  constncted 
this  ideal  edifice  of  political  justice  and  civil  hapfHness*  but 
constructed  it  out  of  the  ruins  of  the  old  constitution  of  Rome, 
ascribing  to  it  a  purity  and  a  perfection  to  which,  in  her  best' 
days,  Rome  was  a  stranger.  Widely  as  the  political  woik  of 
Cicero  varies  from  the  Polity  of  Aristotle  or  the  . Republic  of 
Plato,  he  availed  himself  of  the  speculations  of  each,  temper* 
incr,  according  to  his  own  eclectic  method,  the  TisioDaij 
schemes  of  the  Founder  of  the  Academy,  with  the  more  positiTe 
and  dogmatic  reasonings  of  the  Stagyrite ;  mokine^.at  the 
same  time,  considerable  use  of  the  facts  which  had  oeen  col- 
lected by  the  diligent  observation,  and  classed  by  the  intutivs 
exactness  of  the  latter.     In  no  other  respect  is -he  tunctnisd. 
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rith  the  philosophy  of  Aristotle ;  and  he  was  loo  practical  a 
talesman  to  borrow  the  reveries  of  Plato,  who  had  imaged  to 
iitns(:lf  a  state  of  things,  of  which  it  was  its  best  recommenda- 
ion  to  be  unattainable  ;~which,  if  it  could  have  existed,  would 
lave  deprived  human  life  of  all  its  value, — which,  proscribing 
K)etry,  extinguished  imagination,  that  better  life  ot  man,  and 
slotted  out  the  moral  and  physical  beauty  of  the  fairer  half 
)f  the  creation,  by  despoiling  them  of  the  charms  of  chastity. 
To  admire  the  sublime  truths,  the  graces  of  fancy  and  of  diction, 
vbich  profusely  play  around  doctrines  fundamentally  false  and 
icious,  and  in  the  highest  degree  odious  and  revolting,  is  all 
hat,  in  an  enlightened  age,  could  be  expected  from  the  most 
inthusiastic  admirer  of  Plato.  Cicero,  tnerefore,  derived  from 
lim  little  more  than  a  few  of  the  ornaments,  the  tracery  and 
ntercolumniation  of  his  political  structure;  not  indeed  by 
mitating  the  manner,  but  by  catching  the  spirit  which  breathed 
n  the  Platonic  writinffs.  The  dream  of  Scipio,  for  instance,^ 
8  in  Plato's  manner,  being  a  digression,  in  which  the  immor- 
ality of  the  soul  and  the  retributions  of  futurity  are  inculcated, 
iirougb  the  intervention  of  a  being  expressly  raised  from  the 
;rave  to  impart  the  awful  secrets  of  the  mysterious  world 
^ich  lies  beyond  it. 

As  to  the  Polity  of  Aristotle,  it  furnished  still  fewer  maxims 
>f  that  civil  prudence  which  adapts  itself  to  the  wants  and 
necessities  of  society.  It  is  chiefly  valuable  for  its  classifica- 
tion, according  to  their  several  genera  and  species,  of  the 
ictual  governments  of  his  age.  He  is  a  guide  who  is  most  use<» 
ful  when  he  deviates  from  his  own  plan ;  and  his  propositions 
are  for  the  most  pnrt  true,  only  when  they  are  at  variance  with 
bis  theory.  *  His  Polity,*  remarks  Mr.  Mitford,  **  seems  rather 
'  an  idea  of  a  colony  of  philosophers  to  be  founded  among 

barbarians,  than  what  could  be  seriously  offered  for  improv- 
'  ing  the  condition  of  the  whole  or  any  part  of  Greece.'  One 
result,  however,  from  a  diligent  perusal  of  Aristotle's  treatise, 
must  be,  a  complete  scepticism  concerning  that  form  of  Grecian 
polity,  which,  among  as  many  specimens  of  constitutions  as 
those  tickettcd  and  labelled  by  the  Abb6  Sieyes,  promised  the 
greatest  amount  of  social  security,  and  tended  to  extinguish 
those  predilections  and  prejudices  without  which  every  patriotic 
virtue  withers  away.  But  the  aim  of  Cicero  was  more  elevated ; 
it  was  to  produce  a  work  emphatically  Roman, — to  confirm  the 
political  creed  of  his  countrymen  ;  to  revive  the  dying  flame  of 
patriotism  in  their  bosoms,  by  recalling  the  freedom  and  sim- 

Elicity  of  past  times,  and  summoning  their  most  pious  remem-^ 
ranees,  their  most  cherished  partialities,  all  their  public  aflec* 
tion^,  their  social  charities,  to  the  defence  of  that  venerable 
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fabric,  which  bo  many  storms  had  abaketi^  and  cflret  whioh  so 
many  still  impended. 

From  several  passages,  howerer,  it  may  be  infeiredf  that  the 
Cyropaedia  of  Xenophon  supplied  many  of  those  mtzims  of 
political  prudence  (ytifAtu),  those  convenient  and  ooociae  pieces 
of  sententious  wisdom,  so  readily  understood  and  so  easily 
retained,  which  occur  in  great  frequency  through  the  De  Re^ 
pnblicSl.  Hence,  probably,  Cicero  might  have  derived  the  pre« 
dilection  that  reigns  through  his  book,  for  that  mixed  or  tem^ 
pered  monarchy  which  was  considered  by  the  |>hiloao(ihen  of 
Greece,  as  the  surest  safeguard  against  the  ills  of  popnltr 
licence.  This  preference  of  a  mixed  or  balanced  govemmeAt, 
which  is  distinctly  avowed  in  the  first  book  of  the  De  Bepiib- 
lic&,  not  only  constitutes  an  interesting  feature  in  its  teaaonngs* 
but  imparts  an  additional  value  to  Sig.  Maio's  discovery. 

*  Quod  cum  ita  sit'  (he  had  been  painting  the  respective  evih  of 
oligarchy,  tyranny,  and  pDpuIar  misrule)  Uribusprimis  generibusIoiigC 
prsttat,  cne&  sententii  regium ;  reffio  autem  ipst  prmtibit  id  qm 
erit  ttquattim  et  temperatum  ex  tribus  optimis  renim  puUlcamm  wath 
dift.  Placet  eniifi  esse  quid-dam  in  re  publidl  prmtAns  et  r^grie  t 
esse  aliud  auGtoritate  pnncipum  partum  ac  tributum,  eilt  qiiMdem 
res  servatas  judicio  voiuntatique  multitudinis.  Umc  constiiatla  fri« 
mum  habet  aequalitatem  quandam  magnam,  dua  carere  dteiM  vix 
poBsunt  liberi ;  deinde  firmitudinem  quod  et  ula  prion  fiMile  in  tmh 
traria  vitia  convertantur,  ut  exktat  ex  rege  dommus^  ex  opliiestihei 
factio,  ex  populo  turba  et  confusio ;  quodque  ipsa  genera  generibai 
sflspe  commutantur  novis.  Hoc  in  h&c  juncta  moderat^qoe  pareriigi 
conformatione  rei  publics  non  ferme  sine  magnis  principubi  vkii 
evetiit.  Non  est  enim  causa  conversionis,  ubi  in  suo  quisqne  est  gnda 
firmiler  collocatus,  et  non  subest  quo  predpitet  et  decidat/ 

The  theoretic  admirers  of  the  English  conatitefioa^  aa  wdl 
as  those  who  live  beneath  the  shade  of  ita  benefi6enoe»  will 
feel  no  abatement  of  their  admiration,  on  findine  that  its  gnat 
outline  had  been  sketched  by  so  vigorous  a  hand!  and  its  ndbie 
principles  sanctioned  by  the  assent  and  sympathy  of  aech  a 
mind.  It  was  not,  ind«ed»  an  hypothesis  "^peculiar  to  Cieeio. 
As  we  have  already  intimated,  it  was  familiar  to  tlMseoieBt 
vmters  on  polity.  Stobwus  has  preserved  a  paaaase  fieeaa 
political  dissertation  by  Hippodamus,  (the  aaoie  {Asloaopher, 
we  presume,  of  whom  Aristotle*  speaks  so  sligbtinfftj^)  which 
is  little  less  than  the  divination  of  the  British  conatituCieil ;  not 
merely  of  that  constitution  in  its  exterior  elements^  bet  the 
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i  play  of  its  springs,  the  wholesome  oonBicts  of  passioms 
it  sets  to  work,  the  alternation  of  its  parties,  and  the 
ry  principle  of  its  administration.     In  a  fragment  of  Poly- 
well  known  to  scholars,  the  same  form  of  goremment  is 
led  with  equal  distinctness.     It  was  contemplated  also 
i  profound  genius  of  Tacitus,  though  he  despaired  of  its 
ility,  and  was  somewhat  sceptical  as  to  its  bemg^  pnictica*^ 
Tliese  are,  in  truth,  anticipations  of  the  lights  and  im«- 
ments  of  after  ages ; — convictions  bearing  inwardly  on 
of  elevated  understandings,  which  are  by  no  means  rare 
>mena  in  the  history  of  the  human  mind.     Let  it  silence 
resumptuous  ignorance  of  those  who  are  insensible  to  the 
^ons  of  the  British  constitution,  and  indulge  themselves 
useless  cavils  at  its  supposed  defects,  to  observe  the  as- 
ig  suflfrages  of  the  wise  and  good  in  former  ages»  thus 
.  to  it  in  advance ;  speculative  wisdom  supplying  the  place 
:perience,  and  imaging  that  order  of  things,  as  the  con- 
nation  of  political  skill,  and  the  perfection  of  civil  pru- 
e ;  the  highest  minds  employed  in  the  abstract  conflgum- 
df  a  system,  destined  to  be  the  freest,  the  most  happy, 
under  God,  the  most  durable  of  human  policies. 
Cicero  erred,  when  he  discerned,  or  thought  that  he  dis- 
*d,  the  system  which  he  eulo^zes  in  the  ola  constitution  of 
e,  it  was  a  patriotic  error  wtiich  misled  him.    We  think, 
jver,  with  Montesquieu,*  that  the  separation  of  the  execu- 
ind  legislative  powers,  was  the  real  basis  of  the  Roman 
ness.    It  was  to  this  state  of  things,  that  Cicero,  amid 
;rowing  calamities  of  the  republic,  we  usurpations  of  the 
;,  the  corruptions  of  the  people,  strove  to  recal  his  countiv* 
In  the  historical  view  of  it,  which  occupies  nearly  tne 
e  of  the  second  book,  he  traces  the  civil  institutions  under 
h  Rome  had  once  been  so  free  and  so  prosperous,  institu- 
.  which  he  vainly  hoped  to  revive,  as  the  best  securities 
1st  popular  disorder  and  the  sad  necessity  of  a  dictator, 
it  must  be  acknowledged,  that  the  historic^  facts  are  co- 
id  and  distorted  in  order  to  adapt  themselves  to  his  reason- 
Still,  it  is  undeniable,  that  the  eariy  constitution  of 
le  remained  essentially  monarchical  even  after  the  abolition 
lonarchy;    for  monarchy  was  not  so  much  destroyed  fift 
fferred.    The  Consuls  and  the  Senate  formed  that  mighly 
ocracy  which  afterwards  decided  the  fete  of  the  worfa. 
1  a  frame  of  things  thus  constituted,  proceeded  that  unity 
esign  and  vigour  of  enterprise,  which  made  Rome  invin- 
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cible  to  all  but  to  her  own  comiptions.  It  will  be  aftked»how- 
ever.  Where  is  the  mixed  and  balanced  govenuneni  inmmed 
by  Cicero  ?  For  what  is  the  uniform  teaor  of  that  repuUicui 
history  on  which  he  dwells  with  such  complaceacy»  but  an  on- 
intermitted  and  turbulent  struggle  of  parties,  a  long  coiine  of 
intestine  commotions,  appeased  only  for  a  season  by  tfaeclmnif 
expedient  of  a  Dictator  l  It  is  manifest,  we  think^  that  Cicero 
was  conscious  of  the  want  of  some  mediatorial  power  in. the 
Roman  government,  to  obviate  that  liateful  remedy;  and  thefaet 
may  be  niferred  from  the  renovation  of  the  equestrian  order,  -a 
measure  he  carried  during  his  consulship,  but  which  did  not 
correspond  to  his  wishes,  inasmuch  as  it  proved  a  new  element  of 
confusion  and  discord.  At  the  time,  however,  when  he  compoaed 
his  treatise,  it  was  prudent  not  to  be  explicitf  for  Cflsaar 


rising  daily  in  popularity,  and  had  given  already  some  intel- 
ligible hints  of  his  unbounded  appetite  for  domination. 

The  truth  is,  the  Roman  world  was  not  then  ripe  for  the 
mixed  and  balanced  government  contemplated  by  Cioeio. 
Christianity  is  the  beneficent  principle  which  has  aaanaged  the 
violence  of  unjust  power,  miti<);ated  laws  by  manners,  reconciled 
change  with  stability,  and,  by  consecrating  the  commonweal, 
and  preserving  the  structure  from  profanation,  placed  political 
and  civil  rights  under  a  constant  and  inviolable  safeguard. 
Constitutions  approaching  much  nearer  to  perfection,  than  that 
of  ancient  Rome,  have  required  the  support  of  a  religion, 
which  infuses  into  legislators  and  sovereigns  high  and  worthy 
notions  of  the  responsibilities  under  whicn  they  act,  and  4^10 
all  conditions  that  love  of  order  which  is  requisite  to  the  so* 
joyment  of  rational  freedom.  The  proudest  sentiments  of 
Roman  virtue  could  not  inspire  the  enthusiasm  which  the  hope 
of  immortality  kindles — that  diviner  inspiration  which  points 
out  to  the  soul  her  celestial  destination,  and  refines  and  pre- 
pares her  for  her  flight.  Compared  with  this,  the  patriotism  of 
the  ancient  world  was  a  cold  and  lifeless  impulse;  and  it  vu 
upon  this  frail  principle,  that  the  political  institotiona  of  those 
times  alone  reposed. 

It  must  be  confessed,  that,  with  all  its  merits,  the  treatise 
De  Republica,  by  holding  up  the  ancient  government  of  Borne 
as  a  model  of  perfection,  has  sketched  a  state  of  things  eqnsUy 
ideal  and  visionary  with  those  that  have  been  framed  bj  tM 
professed  artificers  of  imaginary  commonwealths.  We  re^^iet, 
(such  is  the  frequent  recurrence  of  the  laciuut  in  tbe  Vafticao 
manuscript,)  that  we  are  enabled  to  give  only  a  very  8li|^  ana- 
lysis of  It.  Scipio,  who  lived  at  a  period  which  toudied  the 
opposite  extremes  of  the  ancient  simplicity,  and  the  growing 
elegance  which  advanced  rapidly  in  Rome,— is  the  principal 
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iker  in  the  dialogue ;  and  there  is  some  dramatio  consistency 
rotting  into  his  moutli,  a  perpet^al  chaunt  in  praise  of  old 
itations,  the  idolatry  of  tne  past.  This  sentiment  Cicero 
itually  cherished,  and  to  such  a  degree,  that,  on  one  ceca- 
ls it  betrayed  him  into  the  paradoxical  assertion,  that  the 
slation  of  the  Twelve  Tables  was  worth  all  the  meditations 
Jl  the  philosophers.  Qf  the  first  sentences  in  the  first 
k,  many  are  lost,  but  the  greater  part  of  the  proemium  is 
letred.  He  begins,  and  in  ois  own  person,  with  a  mild  at- 
L  upon  those  Epicurean  philosophers,  who,  disdaining  the 
iS  of  the  repubUc,  retired  to  the  shades  of  ease  and  of  lei- 
f.  To  refute  the  doctrines  which  recommended  this  inglo- 
8  inactivity,  and  to  establish  the  superiority  of  an  active 
*  an  inglorious  life»  he  cijtes  the  instances  recorded  in  the 
lan  annals,  of  a  high  patriotic  devotion,  and  urges<  the 
,t  examples  of  disinterested  virtue  displayed  by  Regulus, 
two  Scipios,  and  Cato.  Here  begins  the  Vatican  copy, 
I  two  words,  evidently  part  of  an  imperfect  sentence,  tm- 
tiberaviuefit,  and  which,  in  all  probability,  applied  to  the 
sion  of  the  Gauls  or  that  of  Pyrrhus.  The  great  names 
hdch  he  appeals,  are  in  themselves  a  triumphant  answer  to 
casuistry  which  recommended  an  indolent  abstinence  from 
[ic  afiairs.  He  then  pronounces  the  apotheosis  of  the  Ro- 
constitution,  deducing  it;  in  deference  to  the  fashionable 
d  of  the  Romans,  from  a  celestial  ori^n.  He  expresses  his 
iction,  that  it  is  one  of  the  instinctive  properties  of 
B  nature,  to  rise  in  defence  of  the  common  safety, — a 
ffous  principle  which  triumphs  over  all  the  blandishments 
ase  and  of  pleasure.  '  Nor  is  it  enough/  he  says,  *  to 
ssess  this  virtue  as  a  mere  accomplishment,  without  its 
ing  carried  into  actual  exercise.  An  art,  indeed,  may  be 
d  to  be  possessed  by  those  who  understand  it,  even  though 
>e  not  called  into  use ;  but  virtue  exclusively  consists  in 
ercise.  Its  most  glorious  exercise  is  the  direction  and  guid- 
ce  of  public  affairs,  thus  realizing,  not  by  idle  discourse, 
t  by  a  course  of  efficient  action,  that  which  has  been 
ight  in  the  shades  of  the  schools.*  •  For  my  part,'  he 
inues  in  another  passage,  '  just  as  I  think  that  great  and 
er-ruling  states  are  better  (to  use  the  language  of  Ennius) 
m  small  cities,  though  protected  by  strong  fortresses,  so, 
my  opinion,  those  who  govern  such  states  by  their  wisdom 
d  autnority,  are  superior,  in  respect  of  true  philosophy,  to 
3«e  speculative  men  who  are  wholly  estranged  from  public 
airs.'  Thefi  follovirs  a  sentence  which  can  be  given  only 
I  own  glowing  and  luminous  phrase. 
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'  Et  qiiaoiain  tnaximd  raptmur  sd  mea  aiigjendw  geaerii  fauMUt 
atudeniugque  oogtrU  coquIIk  et  lahoribut  tuUoren  el  opolevliiiKn 
vitam  homiDum  rcddere,  et  ad  banc  Toluptatem  ipMiu  nstune  it^ala 
incitantur ;  teDeamiu  eum  cureuin,  qui  seiaper  (iiit  (^ tfmi 
net^ue  ea  aigna  auth'atnus,  quz  recepiui  canunt,  nl  am  ollali 
qui  jam  pn>cesKrint>'    Lib.  I.  c.  fi. 

After  thii  exoi^um,  into  whick  he  baa  brcatbed  all  the 
wanath  of  bia  eloquence,  ami  in  Vbtcb  tbe  Ufly  pMde  «( 
vonwious  virtue  imwired  by  his  consaUbip,  seBm  (*  bBtny 
iUelf  equally  in  toe  exaltation  of  the  seBtimeiili.  and  the 
energy  octbe  language, — having,  by  way  oriatio4uetioii  totba 
dialogue,  aketcbed,  iu  a  few  rapid  and  Tif(OtDU  atrokca,  one 
or  two  poTtratts  of  tbe  great  men  who  take  a  part  in  it*  ba 
b^ioH  the  colloquy  by  lueaaa  of  a  somewhat  agreeable  fiction. 
U  18,  in  fact,  a  conversation  nntrated  by  Cicero  ak  BaoOBd- 
hand,  and  ae  he  himself  bad  heard  it  while  yat  veiy  yowag. 
from  RutiliuB^  tbe  f{i«nd  of  tbe  great  Scipio,  and  bit 
in  arms  and  gloiy.  Scipio  is  the  chief  speaker,  as 
detained  foi  aomo  time  on  tbe  very  thnBhoU.  of  tha 
by  a  digression  which  the  adiairers  of  Plato's  nauin 
well  object  to  in  Cicero.  Tbe  sulnect  first  statted,  ii 
nomical  oos.  A  paibelion  of  the  aim  bad  beoh 
This  gives  rise  to  a  lung  dialogue,  in  which,  accadug  to  tfaa 
impenect  philosopliy  of  tbe  time,  the  sun,  the  law  sf  wlipini. 
the  planetary  system  iu  gunerali  afe  rath«r  tsdioiuty  diaitnimail, 
aad  many  remarks-  aie  awds  upon  the  suhefs  iovwitadfcyAi^ 
chimedes,  mast  pcobably  the  archetype  of  the  nodam  omtias- 
Tbe  topics  of  puyeical  scusnce  are,  mdeed»  saeat  vluBiiidaalljt 
selected;  and  we  might  be  induced  to  s«speci  that  they  sen 
tbniat  in  for  the  sole  purpose  of  exhibitittg  tha  axtaot  aad 
variety  of  the  Author's  attainments.  At  length,  hawavar,  tbe 
subject-matter  of  the  d)stx>une  is  introdaced.  I^  omub  sf  a 
transition  equally  ingeoioua  and  natural.  '  Hnw  ia  i^'  wkt 
Laslius,  '  that  tbe  sou  of  Lucius  Paulus  SsipiOk  ■mamhwrf 
'  so  illustrious  a  family,  a  citizen   of  so  gtoriooa.  a.  wpaMir. 

*  should  be  occupied  m  idle  investigatioos  about  the  sfimnr- 
'  ance  of  two  suns  in  the  heavens,  and  ha  wtully  indiBe[«iit 

*  about  tbe  more  portentous  appearance  of  tw*  senates.  I  bail 
'  almost  said,  two  nations  in  the  same  goveraoMnt'!  Foe  you 
'  all  know  thut  tbe  death  of  Tiberius  Qracchns,,  and  tha  wWc 

*  ^stem  of  his  tribuneship  before  bia  death,  buve  «filit  tiit- 
'  Roman  people  into  two  parties.'  He  then  toucbai,  i^mthe 
facUone  and  cEissentione  of  the  republio,  and  banog  adnouabad 
the  youthful  part  of  tbe  company  to  diitnusfi  theix  afmrehaBvaa* 
of  the  prodigy  which  bad  been  tlie  sul^act  o£  tbair  hte  di»- 
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course, — telling  them  that  these  were  matters  beyond  the  lefK^ 
of  human  knowledge,  or  that,  if  the  knowledge  of  them  oould 
be  obtained,  it  was  not  likely  to  make  them  either  happier  or 
better, — exhorts  them  \o  apply  their  minds  to  that  braiKsli  of 
knowledge  which  may  conduce  to  the  reformatioa  of  the  Staler 
and  convert  a  divided  senate  and  a  divided  people  into  a  stabk 
and  harmonious  government.  Then,  in  reply  to  their  question 
as  to  the  nature  of  the  studies  which  would  enable  thfim  to. 
contribute  towards  so  desirable  an  end,  he  replies : 

'  Eas  artes  quie  efficiunt,  ut  usui  civitati  simus :  id  enim  prarcTa- 
rUmum  sapientis  munus  Qiaximumque  vlrtutis  vel  docuroentum  vel 
•ffcium  puto,  Quam  ob  rem  ut  hae  fense  nobis  ad  utilissin^os  ret 
poblicaB  sennones  potissimum  conferantur,  Scipionem  rogemos,  ut 
•splicet  quem  esistimet  optimum  esse  slatum  civitatis.  JDeinde  alia 
^puiremuf :  quibus  cognitiiy  spero  not  ad  haeo  ipsA  vi4  pervtnlvoSy 
•animque  reruai  rationem  que  nunc  inikafit»  expUcaluroa.' 

Here,  two  leaves  are  wanting  in  the  Vaticao  manuscript, 

I  Scipio  probably  urges  some  modest  excuse  for  declining  the 

>  arduous  task  which  his  friends  imposed  on  him ;  and  they,  in 

their  turn,  renewed  their  entreaties.     For  Lselius,  when  the 

manuscript  continues,  is  explaining  why  he  had  pressed  it  upon 

Scipio.    '  It  was  proper  that  the  first  man  in  the  republic 

*  sboyld  be  selected  to  discourse  upon  it.    I  recollect  also,^ 
aays  Ls^Iius,  '  that  you  were  often  in  the  habit  of  conversing 

*  on  political  matters  with  Pansetius  and  Polybius  ;  and  I  am 

*  moreover  convinced  that  you  will  demonstrate  by  varioua 
^  examples  and  reasonings,  the  unnvalled  excellence  of  that 

*  fiystem    of    things    which    we    have    inherited    from  our 

*  fathers.' 

Much  of  the  first  book  is  occupied  with  Scipio's  discourse 
upon  the  simple  and  elementary  forms  of  government ;  despo- 
tism, aristocracy,  and  the  republican  form.  Having  discussed, 
in  a  didactic  mode,  these  several  unmixed  kinds,  and  avowed, 
in  the  person  of  Scipio.  his  predilection  for  that  which  shoujd 
eombine  the  advantages,  ana  exclude  the  inconyeniences  of 
eilQh,  Cicero,  in  the  second  book,  proceeds  to  that  historical 
dissertation  which  we  have  already  mentioned.  His  portrait- 
ore,  purporting  to  be  historical,  is  not,  however,  the  less  ^ 
fancy-piece.  History  was  not  then  the  art  which  it  has  sinc^ 
become.  Of  philosophical  history,  the  ancients  were  ignorant* 
It  was  the  agreeable  narration  of  events,  that  the^  called  by  diat 
name,  and  no  pomp  and  circumstance  were  omitted  to  i:ender 
that  narration  striking  and  imposing.  To  reveal  the  mysterious 
and  hidden  causes,  the  silent  but  unfailing  influence.!^  b^ 
which  at  one  time  states  i^nd  empire^  are  hurried  oq  tp  tbeir 
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highest  aggrandizement^  at  another  impeUed  rapidly  to  dior 
downfal, — to  deduce  froDi  facts  Gollected,  compared,  combiiied, 
those  reBections  without  which  history  is  a  romance  to  recmk 
an  idle  hour^  ratlier  than  the  school  of  wisdom  and  experience.— 
this  seemed  to  them  foreign  from  its  aim  and  character.  Taci- 
tus himself,  who,  as  Montesquieu  has  remarked,  *  mhrigm 
*  taut  parcequ'  il  vouait  tout^'  abundantly  aa  he  sc^tten  his  it- 
fiections,  confines  them  chiefly  tu  the  picture  immediately  oodcr 
his  hand.  We  cannot  trace  in  his  luminous  work,  those  htot 
principles  of  decay,  which  destroyed  the  libertv  of  Rome,  asd 
of  that  moral  depravation  which  had  so  rapidly  fitted  her  fv 
the  yoke,  and  rendered  her  so  patient  beneath  its  pressare.  Is 
Cicero's  time,  the  domestic  history  of  the  republic  Jiad  scared; 
any  of  the  genuine  features  of  that  important  branch  of  lettm. 
In  its  character  and  its  principle,  it  resembled  rather  tboK 
genealogical  memoirs  of  particular  families,  compiled  by  sook 
humble  dependent,  whose  venal  fancy  is  required  to  furnish  the 
requisite  supply  of  virtue  and  courage  to  illustrate  it.  In  the 
period  of  Roman  greatness,  it  was  not  enough  that  she  shoold 
l)e  then  proud  anaprosperous  ;  it  was  necessary  to  shew  that 
she  had  been  so  from  the  beginning.  The  darkness,  therefore, 
of  her  early  aunals  was  fill^  up  oy  a  celestial  origin  and  a 
series  of  miraculous  interpositions.  All  that  tradition  tandit, 
or  fiction  feigned,  was  swallowed  with  the  most  unhentatuig 
credulity.  Accordingly,  in  the  second  book  of  the  De  Re- 
public&,  those  fictions  so  grateful  to  Roman  vanity,  are  faith* 
fully  echoed.  Not  a  word  occurs  of  several  events  calculated 
to  humble  the  pride  of  Rome,  recorded  in  a  later  age  hf 
Livy,  and  alluded  to  by  Tacitus ;  such  as  the  actual  takmg  Jf 
the  city  by  Porsenna,  and  the  state  of  absolute  elaveiy  Ut 
which  the  citizens  were  actually  reduced  during  ita  captivity. 

— — •  et  quae 
Detperat  tractata  nitetcere  poete,  relloquU.' 

If  the  historical  portion  of  Cicero's  work  be  liable  to  this 
observation,  will  the  political  parts  recompense  the  disappoint* 
ment  of  the  student  ?  A  tablet  by  so  masteriy  a  hand,  of  the 
civil  institutions  of  his  country,  might  well  excite  the  moit 
ardent  expectations.  The  loss,  therefore,  of  the  greater  poitioo 
of  the  other  books  cannot  be  too  acutely  lamented.  Tet,  this 
disappointment  will  be  mitigated  by  recollecting,  that  the 
ancient  writers  philosophized  too  iiabitually  on  these  aahjccts, 
and  were  too  conversant  with  the  elementary  axioms  ch  the 
science,  to  admit  us  into  any  satisfactory  knowledge  of  the 
practice  and  daily  routine  of  their  governments.  Wiitinff  fer 
their  contemporaricti,  to  whom  it  was  necessary  to  cipkia 
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,  ^nothing  of  what  was  passine  under  their  eyes,  and  to  whom  the 

V  "constitutions  of  the  republic  were  perfectly  familiar*. they  left 

"  but  little  to  satisfy  the  curiosity  of  posterity  and  of  foreigneit. 

'^  The  great  work  of  Livy  leaves  us  in  a  state  little  better  than 

^  ignorance  upon  many  essential  points   in  the  Roman  govem- 

*  raent ;  and  it  is  to   be   presumed,  that  on  these  points,   the 
'  treatise  De  Republic^,  had  it  reached  us  in   its  original  in- 

*  tegrity,  would  have  been  scarcely  more  satisfactory,   rfow  little, 

*  for  example*  do  we  know  of  the  judicial  proceedings  of  the 

*  republic,  the  appellate  jurisdiction  of  the  courts,  the  mode  of 
'  supplying  vacancies  in  the  senate,  the  effect  and  extent  of  the 
^  plebiscitum,  and  various  questions  of  a  similar  kind,  which 
^  are  likely  to  elude  our  curiosity  for  ever,  because  the  writers 

of  that  day  aid  not  permit  themselves  to  think  that  they  could 
become  obscure  or  aoubtful. 

It  is  fair  also  to  remark,  that,  abounding  with  passages  of 
consummate  beauty,  it  is  still  the  work  of  the  orator,  rather 
than  the  statesman.  Comparing  it  with  his  letters  to  his  friends, 
in  which  he  unbosomed  himselt  of  all  the  practical  knowledge 
which  his  active  life  had  enabled  him  to  store  up,  and  disclosed 
so  many  of  those  state  secrets  which  shew  his  comprehensive 
acquaintance  with  the  less  obvious  operations  of  policy,  and  the 
more  recondite  mysteries  of  governing  mankind  through  their 
favourite  prepossessions  and  their  rubng  passions, — we  might 
justly  suspect  that  Cicero  had  reserved  the  esoteric  doctrines 
of  his  political  sect  for  a  public  dissertation,  keeping  back  its 
abstruser  maxims  for  private  communication.  In  a  word,  the 
De  Republic^,  as  far  as  we  are  now  enabled  to  judge  by  the 
additional  fragments  of  it  which  have  been  brought  to  light  by 
Sig.  Maio,  was  intended  as  a  rhetorical  exhortation  to  that  species 
of  patriotism  which  is  lighted  up  by  animated  pictures  of  the 
past  deeds  and  elder  institutions  of  our  country  ; — a  studied 
eulogy  of  ancient,  by  way  of  a  more  cutting  reproof  to  later 
Rome,  ifiiended  also,  perhaps,  as  a  skilful  piece  of  flattery 
to  the  senate.  It  is  certain,  however,  that  upon  the  interior 
policy  of  Rome,  it  is  wholly  silent.  By  that  interior  policy, 
we  mean  the  system  wnich  preserved  her  ascendancy,  and  se- 
cured the  obedience  of  conquered  countries;  what,  in  one 
word,  may  be  expressed  by  a  modem  phrase, — the  management 
of  the  republic  Yet,  while  we  are  thus  compelled  to  admit 
that  it  accords  but  faintly  with  the  idea  that  would  arise  spon- 
taneously in  our  imagination,  of  a  political  discourse  from  the 
pen  of  a  great,  an  active,  and  a  successful  statesman,  for  many 
years  of  a  stormy  public  life  the  leader  of  the  republic,  and  for 
nearly  the  whole  of  it  one  of  its  first  citizens ;  and  while,  in 
point  of  practical  wif  dom, — the  application  of  facts  to  argument. 
Vol.  XX.  N.S.  2  K 
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and  the  reciprocal  application  of  argument  to  facts,  a  flingie 
speech  of  Demosthenes  unfolds  a  ])oIitv  more  comprehensife, 
and  views  of  expediency  more  enlarged  and  more  fitted  for  the 
peculiar  occasion  which  had  arisen,  than  the  whole  work  of  the 
De  Republica  ;  (of  whose  entire  plan,  we  now  for  the  first  time 
are  enabled  to  judge ;)  admitting  also,  that  it  displays  still  less 
of  that  acute  and  penetrating  philosophy  whicii  enaUed 
Bossuet  and  Montesquieu,  in  a  distant  age,  to  unravel  tke  secret 
operations  of  that  wonderful  state-craft  which  subdued  the 
world,  and  made  the  world  proud  of  its  subjugation;— widi  all 
these  admissions,  the  Vatican  manuscript  is  an  inTslaaUe  relic 
In  the  first  place,  it  is  a  more  perfect  copy  of  the  woA,  than 
could  have  been  ever  calculated  upon  as  Akely  to  be  snatched 
from  the  destroying  grasp  of  time.  It  is  also  the  depository  of 
the  thoughts  and  reflections  of  a  philosopher  and  a  politidaa, 
upon  the  most  im)X)rtant  interests  of  the  human  race»  be- 
queathed as  a  le^cy  to  his  country  in  the  most  perilous  crisis  of 
her  affairs.  In  short,  it  is  an  augmentation  of  those  treasures  of 
eloquence  and  reason,  which  are  contained  in  the  works  of  the 
greatest  orator  of  antiquity.  To  close  the  subject^  we  Bare  ob- 
tained^ by  the  happy  discovery  of  Sig.  Maio,  two  hundred' pages 
more  of  Cicero ! 


Art.  IIL  Royal  Memoirs  on  the  French  RevduHon:  oontnnil^ 
1.  A  Narrative  of  the  Journey  of  Louis  XVI..and  his  Faadly,  to 
Varennesy  by  Madame  Royale,  Dutchess  of  Angouleme*  &  A 
Narrative  of  a  Journey  to  Bruxelles  and  Cobleotz,  in  1791,  by 
Monsieur,  now  Louis  XVIII.  3.  Private  Memoirs  of  whatpMMa 
in  the  Temple,  from  the  Imprisonment  of  the  Rqjfsl  Familyt  loths 
Death  of  the  Dauphin,  by  Madame  Royale,  Dutchess  of  Angoo- 
leme.    8vo.  98. 6(1.  pp.  302.  London.  1823. 

Tl^  E  shall  not  detain  our  readers  long  with  this  T(diiiiie,  since 
^^  the  most  interesting  portions  of  it  were  several  years  ago 
translated  and  given  to  the  public,  and  the  more  recent  matter 
has  run  the  round  of  the  newspapers.  The  details^  eimplied  by 
the  Dutchess  D'Angouleme,  of  the  sufferings  of  her  findy  and 
herself,  are  painfully  interesting.  They  make  up  a  tale  of  nuse* 
ry  which,  even  in  the  instance  of  private  indiviouah*  would  be 
considered  as  most  severe  ;  but  when  we  take  into  the  accoonb 
the  strong  contrast  furnished  by  the  previous  circamstaiioea  of 
the  royal  victims,  and  the  merciless  aggravation  with.  wUdk 
their  persecutors  wantonly  visited  them,  we  have  before  na  a 
scene  of  calamity  to  which  we  can  find  a  parallel  only  in  thoas 
extreme  cases  which  stand  out  from  the  surface,  of  fiistcvytai 
instances  of  intense  and  unmitigated  wretchednen. 
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It  tJiUjr  be  nrnde  a  question,  whether  the  journey  to  YarebiteB 
was  a  wise  or  an  iniprndent  hazard ;  but  there  can  be  no  difficuW 
ty  in  characterizing  the  conduct  of  the  Kine  and  his  friends  tsr 
sldmihibly  adapted  to  render  inefiectual  a  scheme  which,  in  the 
main,  seems  to  have  been  well  adjusted.    With  the  exception 
of  the  Swedish  Count  Fersen,  scarcely   one  of  the  parties  con- 
cerned seems  to  have  conducted  himself  with  coolness  and  self- 
possession  ;  and  Louis,  with  his  usual  timidity  of  character,  and 
nis  ingenibus  knack  at  always  doing  precisely  the  thing  which 
be  sbovtd  hare  most  carefully  avoided,  was  tne  Marplot  of  the 
whole  business.    So  grosis  was  the  mismanagement  of  the  very 
fltst  movements,  thstt  it  is  quite  inconceivable  to  us,  how  thv 
party  succeeded  in  leaving  the  Tuilleries  unperceived.    The 
delay  which  occurred  in  consequence,  had  a  disastrous  efiect 
on  the  subsequent  events.    The  confidential  agents  stationed 
on  the  route,  quitted  their  posts,  most  unaccduntaoly  neglecting 
to  leave  a  trusty  person  to  collect  or  to  conHmunicate  informa- 
tion.   When  the  King  was  arrested  at  Varennes,  not  one  of  the' 
cavalry  officers  who  bad  been  stationed  there  by  the  Marquis  de 
BoniII6,  had  sagacity  enough  to  recollect  that»  since  it  was 
deemed  inexpedient  to  employ  immediate  force,  the  only  pos- 
sible chance  of  escape  lay  in  the  presence  of  the  Marquis  nim«^ 
self,  with  an  effective  force,   and  that  the  only  way  of  accom- 
plishing this  object,  was  by  riding  off  to  head-quarters  without 
a  moment's  delay.    Ther^  does  not,  in  ftict,  appear  to  have  been^ 
any  real  impediment  to  the  complete  success  of  the  enterimse^ 
even  amid  the  difficulties  which  arose  from  the  emulative  oiun- 
dering  oi  nearly  all  the  assistants,  excepting  the  restless  folly 
of  the  King,  whose  absurd  exposure  of  his  weO-known  features 
at  St.  Menehould,  was  the  sole  cause  of  ultimate  failure.   With 
the  help  of  a  Kttle  seasonable  prudence.  Monsieur,  now  Louis 
XVII  I.,  and  his  companion,  the  Count  D'Avaray,  succeeded  at 
the  same  time,  thougn  on  a  difierent  road.  Hisr  narrative  of  their 
adventures  forms  an  amusiitg  section  of  a  melancholy  tale.  We 
cannot,  however,  compliment  the  discretion  which  dictated  th^ 
publication,  since,  though  it  exhibits  his  Majesty  in  the  light  of 
a  gay  and  amiable  person,  it  does  not  display  his  character  as 
fUmm  df  feeling  am  reflection  under  an  equally  favourabte  as- 
pects   Joyful  for  his  own  escape,  he  seems  to  have  been  but' 
little  annoyed  by  anxieties  respecting  the  other  members  of  his 
femily,  bat  very  much  so  by  the  privations  to  which  his  appe- 
tite was  constrained  to  submit.    The  prospect  of  a  bad  supoer 
was  Kttle  less  formidable  than  the  dancrer  of  arrest ;  and  nis 
grief  for  the  fiulure  of  his  relatives, '  follows  hard  upon'  his  rap- 
ture at  the  unexpeeted  discovery  of  a  cask  of  Burgundy. 

2  K  2 
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The  volume  is  closed  by  an  intere»ting  document,  the  rep&rf 
of  the  Conventional  Commissioner  Harmand,  appointed  to  ra- 
vestiirate  the  condition  and  treatment  of  the  son  of  Louis  XVI. 
then  confined  in  the  Temple.  The  sketch  of  hU  life  is  wortt 
citing. 

'  Few  men,  even  in  the  Revolution,  have  tofiercd  greater  vksm- 
tudcs  of  fortune  than  J.  B.  Harrnand,  the  author  of  the  IbllovfBf 
poper.  He  was  of  a  respectable  family,  and  an  advocate  ai  the  b« 
before  the  Revolution.  In  1792,  he  was  elected  to  the  ConvcntioD. 
where  he  voted  for  the  exile  of  the  kinp,  which  was  eauivaleoC  uDcicr 
the  circunn«tance8  to  a  vote  of  acquittal.  Though  he  aat  oa  iIm 
Mountain,  he  wns  reallv  a  modSrf^  not  to  say  a  royaJist.  After  the 
fall  of  Robcf^nierre,  he  hecnine  a  member  of  the  Cotnroittee  of  Public 
Safetv,  in  which  capacity  he  mnde  an  official  visit  to  Louis  XVIL, 
which  is  the  subject  of  the  following  narrative. 

*  Harmand  became  a  member  of  the  Council  of  Ancients  and  serre- 
tnryofthat  body:  he  was  a  fler  wards  elected  to  the  Council  of  Fire 
Hundred,  and  when  the  accession  of  Bonaparte  began  to  produce  a 
regular  government,  M.  Harmand  wns  appointed  Pri»fect  of  a  De- 
partment, and  created  successively  a  member  of  the  Legion  of  Hdnoar, 
and  a  Baron  of  tbe  Empire.  He,  however,  does  not  seen  to  bnrc 
been  a  more  cordial  partisan  of  the  Usurpation*  than  he  was  of  the 
Revolution  •  for  he  seems  to  have  been  deprived  of  hia  Prefecture, 
and  reduced  to  an  obscure  and  severe,  but  not  dishonourable  povertj. 
In  1814,  he  published  a  pamphlet  on  the  treatment  of  the  Roril 
Family  in  the  Temple,  of  which  the  following  report  b  an  extract ; 
but  the  sale  of  this  work  was  too  feeble  a  resource*  and  towards  the  end 
of  1815,  this  man— who  had  sat  in  all  the  legislatures  of  regenerated 
France — whose  character  and  talents  were  always  respectd^le— vbo 
held  for  a  moment  the  fate  of  the  Royal  Family  in  hia  hands— who  was 
governor  of  one  of  the  most  important  departmenta  of  his  coubCtt, 
and  finallv  decorated  with  stars  and  titles  of  nobility— #Aw  smb  was 
found  in  December,  1815,  starving  of  cold  and  hunger  in  thestfceCsof 
Pnrig,  and  lived  onlv  to  be  conveyed  to  the  public  hospital. 

*  The  report  itself  is  extremely  interesting*  particularly  on  aooaonl 
of  the  firmness  and  sensibilitv  evinced  in  the  steady  silence  of  the  aa* 
fortunate  child.'    pp.  288—9. 

We  confess  ourselves  quite  unable  to  perceive  any  thine  of 
the  '  firmness  and  sensibility'  which  are  so  obvious  to  the  Edi- 
tor.    The  commissioners  found  the  poor  child  amusing  himaelf 
with  constrnctins: '  houses*  and '  trunks  and  boxes*  with  playing 
cards,  nor  did  their  entrance  induce  him  to  deaist  fVom  his  oc- 
cupation.    He  paid  no  attention  to  their  motions;  but,  vfcen 
fhev  addressed  him  personally,  proposing  exercise  and  recrea- 
tion, and  offering  him  his  choice  of  toys  and  aweetmeafa*  be 
looked  at  them  '  with  an  ama/inff  fixedness,  denoting  tbe  moit 
'  niter  indifferenre.'    When  crapes  were  set  before  him,  be  ale 
them  readily  ;  but  to  every  question  he  listened  with  the 
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fixed,  attentive  gaze,  without  relurnihg  a  syllable  in  reply. 
When  commanded,  he  obeyed  ;  but,  when  requested,  he  took  no 
notice  of  the  appeal.     He  betrayed  no  surprise  at  any  of  the 

f)roceedings,  but  preserved  to  the  close   the  same  unbroken  si- 
ence,  and  the  same  unperturbed  tranquillity. 

*  I  have  stated,'  says  M.  Karmand,  *  that  the  motive  to  which  tlie 
commisBaries  attributed  the  obstinate  silence  of  the  Prince  was,  his 
having  been  forced  by  Simon  to  give  evidence  against  his  mother  and 
his  aunt.  I  inquired  of  them,  in  the  ante-room,  whether  that  silence 
really  began  on  the  day  upon  which  that  atrocious  violence  had  com- 
pelled him  to  sign  the  odious  and  absurd  deposition  against  the  Queen. 
They  repeated  their  assertions  on  that  point,  and  protested  that  the 
Prince  had  not  spoken  since  the  evening  of  that  day  I 

*  My  colleagues  and  I  agreed,  that,  for  the  honour  of  the  nation,- 
which  was  ignorant  of  these  unhappy  circumstances— for  that  of  the 
Conveotion^  which,  indeed,  knew  them  not,  but  which  ought  to  have 
known  them — and  for  that  even  of  the  criminal  Municipality  of 
Paris,  which  knew  all,  and  which  caused  all  these  evils, — we  should 
confine  ourselves  to  the  ordering  some  steps  of  temporary  alleviation 
(which  were  immediately  carried  into  effect) ;  and  that  we  should  not 
mmke  a  report  in  public,  but  in  a  secret  committee;  and  it  was  sq 
done.*    pp.  300 — 302. 

Now,  admitting  the  correctness  of  all  these  particulars',  as 
well  as  of  the  specific  period  assigned  to  the  commencement  of 
this  remarkable  silence,  we  can  see  nothing  in  any  of  the  circum- 
stances to  justify  the  inference,  that  they  were  the  result  of 
a  self-imposed  penance,  or  of  a  high-minded  resolutio;).  The 
impassive  look  and  the  uninterested  and  unanxious  behaviour 
of  the  child  ;  his  infantine  employment;  his  readiness  to  partake 
of  dainties ;  his  obedience  to  oommand  ; — all  these  seem  the  ef- 
fect of  a  mind  weakened  to  idiotcy  by  a  long  course  of  brutal 
treatment,  rather  than  the  consequence  of  heroic  and  unaltera- 
ble resolve.  We  are  not,  however,  quite  satisfied  of  the  entire 
correctness  of  these  statements.  We  are  unable  to  perceive 
the  expediency  of  M.  Harmand's  reserve  '  for  the  honour'  of 
the  criminal  municipality  of  Paris, — a  corporation  of  ruffians 
without  a  single  redeeming  or  mitigating  quality  to  shield  their 
memory  from  universal  execration ;  nor  can  we  understand  how 
a  fact  which  must  have  been  known  to  so  many  individuals, 
could  remain  a  profound  secret  from  1795  to  1814. 

The  notes  which  the  Translator  has  appended  to  the  text,  af- 
ford much  useful  explanation,  but  they  occasionally  display  a 
very  absurd  spirit  of  Bourbonism,  and  are  sometimes  amusingly 
fantastic  in  their  admiration  of  words  and  phrases  apparently 
insignificant. 
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(Concluded from  Page  310.) 
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E  have  already  adduced  sufficient  proof  that  the  aaaertions 
of  the  present  Abb^  Dubois,  cannot  be  in  the  slightest 
degree  depended  upon.  But  still»  the  reputation  be  enjoys  as 
a  learned,  though  not  an  honest  man,  may  lead  to  the  suppo- 
sition, that  his  testimony  is  of  some  weight  at  least  with  re^id 
to  the  Oriental  versions.  The  *  literal  translation  of  the  Canada 
*  Version  of  Gen.  I.,*  which  the  Abbe  has  given,  not  withost 
note  or  comment,  in  tbe  Letters  before  us«  nas  made  an  an- 
favourable  impression  even  on  persons  well  disposed  to  the 
cause  of  Christianity  in  India.  It  is  prefaced  with  the  fiiliow- 
ing  letter  to  J.  S.  Esq.  which  is  too  characteristic  to  be 
omitted. 

'  Mv  dear  Sir, 

*  In  my  fast  I  informed  you,  that  I  would  take  the  firs^ 
of  leisure  I  could  spare,  to  give  you  my  opinion  on  the  printed 
translation  of  the  first  four  chapters  of  the  book  of  Geneust  which 
you  did  roe  tbe  honour  to  submit  to  my  criticism.  I  have  dioaght 
that  the  best  way  of  performing;  this  task,  was  to  send  yon  a  litml 
translation  into  English  from  the  Canada  version,  in  order  that  you 
may  be  able  to  judge  of  the  merits  of  the  latter  yourself;  you  will  sea 
from  the  accompanying  translated  chapter,  that  there  is  acaroelj  a 
single  verse  in  that  version,  which  may  be  said  to  have  been  fccaratd^ 
translated,  and  that  in  several  instances  the  meaning  of  tho  teitt  ■ 
perverted  or  materially  changed. 

*  If  you  entertain  suspicions  as  to  the  genuineness  of  my  trans- 
lation, as  there  arc,  I  suppose,  Brahmin  writers  in  your  office,  ae« 
quainted  with  both  languages,  you  can  show  them  both  the  Canada 
version,  and  my  English  translation,  and  I  trust  that  thej  will  do 
justice  to  the  correctness  of  the  latter. 

*  The  other  chapters  are  equally  incorrect,  both  as  to  tbe  BMaoiag 
and  the  style.  The  latter  lias  appeared  so  loir  sod  «o  ludicroiiSt  ta 
several  natives  of  good  sense,  whom  I  d^ired  t<^  periise  t|M  wheb 
attentively,  that  they  all  expressed  themselves  with  nii^rks  o^cfMStHfapl 
and  disgust  at  such  a  performanpe ;  and  they  all  agreed  9>  **f  ^^ 
that  if  It  were  intended  to  render  the  Christian  religion  for  cfter  909^ 
temptible  and  odious  to  the  pagan  HindooS|  there  wer^  no  fuiw 
means  to  attain  this  end,  than  to  exhibit  to  them  our  sacred  raosfdi 
under  such  a  despicable  garb. 

*'  I  have  been  so  thoroughly  disgusted  in  going  tfiroogh  Ae  trans- 
lation of  the  lirst  chapter,  that  I  beg  you  wnl  excuse  ne  tha  treoUe 
of  translating  the  three  others.  For  I  cannot  disguise  to  fOii».  thirt 
as  a  most  sincere  believer  in  the  divine  origin  of  our  Holj  Scriptmci^ 
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I  cannot  help  experiencing  the  most  distressing  feelings  of  indig- 
nation, when  I  see  those  Euhlime  books,  the  sacred  word  of  God 
himself,  so  basely,  so  shamefully,  so  sacrilegiously  defaced,  debased, 
and  perverted,  and  held  out  under  such  a  shape  to  the  very  enemies 
of  our  holy  religion,  as  the  pure  word  of  God. 

*  If  one  of  the  many  proofs  of  our  holy  books  being  of  divme 
origin,  be  derived  from  their  intrinsical  worth,  from  their  noble,  in- 
imitable, and  majestic  simplicity,  there  is,  alas!  on  the  other  hand» 
but  too  much  reason  to  fear,  that  the  Hindoos  will  form  a  directly 
opposite  judgment  on  the  subject,  when  they  behold  the  ludicrous,  vui^ 
gar,  and  almost  unintelligible  style  of  the  versions  at  present  circulated 
among  them  ;  and  that  even  the  most  reasonable  and  best  disposed^ 
JO  beholding  our  Holy  Scriptures  under  such  a  contemptible  shape, 
so  far  from  looking  upon  them  as  the  word  of  God,  will  on  the  con- 

'trary  be  strongly  impelled  to  consider  them  as  forgeries  of  some  ob- 
scure, ignorant,  and  illiterate  individual,  and  of  course  a  downright 
imposture. 

*  It  is,  however,  to  execute  such  performances,  (for  the  Tamoul 
and  Telinga  versions,  parts  of  which  1  have  also  perused,  have  not 
appeared  to  me  superior  to  this,)  that  public  credulity  in  Europe  is 
imposed  upon,  and  immense  suras  of  money  are  subscribed. 

*  You  may  rest  persuaded,  that  all  those  soi'disant  translations  will 
soon  find  their  way  to  the  bazar  streets,  to  be  sold  there,  as  waste 
paper,  to  the  country  grocers,  for  the  purpose  of  wrapping  their 
drAigs  in  them ;  and  indeed,  in  my  humble  opinion,  they  are  fit  for 
nothing  else. 

'  I  express  to  you  my  sentiments  on  the  subject  with  candour,  atid 
without  hypocrisy,  as  you  have  requested  me  so  to  do,  and  I  am  ready 
fearlessly  to  express  the  same,  in  the  presence  of  the  Bible  Society 
itself,  and  of  all  the  universities  in  Europe ;  for  my  opinion,  (let  tbem 
give  it  the  appellation  of  prejudice,  of  ignorance,  or  obstinacy,  it  is 
the  same  to  me,)  being  grounded  on  an  inward  conviction,  tlie  resuk 
of  a  long  and  attentive  experience,  is  unalterable. 

'  i  remain,  &c.  &c. 

*  nth  June,  1821.' 

The  first  thing  which  struck  us,  on  perusing  this  letter,  was 
the  mysteriousness  of  the  circumstance  mentioned — bow  J.S. 
should  obtain  possession  of  the  first  four  chapters  of  Genesis 
in  the  printed  Canada  Version,  when  no  such  version  was  to 
be  found  enumerated  among  either  the  Serampore  translations, 
up  to  the  date  of  the  above  Letter, — or  among  the  versions 
circulated  by  tbe  Bible  Society.  A  passage,  however,  in  the 
Report  of  tne  Directors  of  the  London  Missionary  Society  for 
1822,  will  probably  furnish  the  key.  It  is  there  stated,  that 
the  Canara  V  ersion,  (which  is  what  the  Abb6  terms  the  Canada) 
of  the  New  Testament  was  finished,  and  that  '  that  of  tbe 
*  Pentateuch  by  Mr.  Reeve,  in  a  revised  state,  had  been  sitb- 
'  mitied  to  the  Committee  of  the  Madras  Auxiliary  Bible  So- 
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'  ciety/    '  Pnntedspccitftens,*  it  is  added,   *  of  this  transhv::. 
•  containing  thejirst  three  chapters  of  Geneiiif  had  been  tri.^- 
'  mitted  to  several  Canartse  scholars,  and  approbaton'  le?;:- 
'  monials  returned.     The  rest  of  the  Pentateuch  was  to  undr:- 
'  go  a  similar  examination,  and  a  Committee  of  Revision  hi: 
'  been  appointed  to  supcrinteiid  the  same.*     So  then,  it  no-l: 
seem  that  this  •  pi  inted  Canada  translation,'  which   the  A'^'* 
holds  up  as  a  specimen  of  the  approved  versions  circul.ite:  .■ 
the  Bible  Society,  has  never  yet  oeen  either  printed  or  Gni'^hc! 
that  only  a   few   chapt<;rs   of  an  unrevi^ed  version,  had  hri 
privately  circulated  for  the  express   purpose  of  inviting:  crii- 
cism,  and  ascertaininiii;  the   merits  of  the  execution  ;  and  tli-" 
it  was  propoised  to  submit  every  part  of  the  Pentateuch  to  lai: 
critical  examination,  before  the  w^.rk  was  proctedcd  in.    A.- 
cordin;^ly,  in  the  Re|.>ort  of  the  Directors  of  the  abu^e  lut:- 
tioned  Society,  for  18*23,  unexpecttd  and   unavoidable  a'D- 
culties  are  stated  to  have  delayed  the  progress  of  this  Cacj"* 
Version  ;  and  Mr.  Hands,  the  Missionary  stationed  at  Btrilar). 
to  whom  we  are  indebted  for  the  Canarese  Testament,  i«&»:^ 
to  be  engai^ed  in  a  revision  of  Mr.  Rceve*s   translation  of  in** 
Pentateuch.     Thus,    the  very  ciicumstance    which  the  AbU- 
Dubois  has  attempted  malignantly  to  tuin  against  the  OrieM;! 
Missionaries,  -..fiords  only  a  fresh  illustration  of  the  laudiilr 
caution  and  indcfaticrable  diliijence  with  which  they  are  \\  • 
secutin^  their  invaluable  labours. 

Was  it  an  oti'ence  that  one  of  these  printed  speciuieas  «^* 
not  transmitted  by  the  Missionaries  to  the  Abbe  Dubuis  \  ^\: 
can  only  suppose  that  he  docs  not  rat.k,  in  the  East,  axnos^ 
Canaresc  scholars,  lie  talks  very  roundly  about  what  *  i 
'  Hindoo  scliolar'  must  think  of  such  a  performance;  bet  a 
Hindoo  scholar  is  a  phrase  ;ihnust  as  unmeanini;  as  woulii  c 
a  European  scholar, —  uiiiti>s  we  ;.re  to  understand  by  it  * 
learned  Hindoo.  Butwhtre  will  be  fouiid  a  Hindoo  le.r.to 
in  all  the  sixtv  lan;ruiii;es  of  Hindoo stan  f*    A  •  Hindoo  sch-  Lr. 


*  *  A  good  observer,'  savs  the  Abbe  Dubois  in  the  prefiice  lo  b* 
former  vol u me,  *  will  reiiKirlc,  under  all  gencrul  points  of  resefflbLiA.:f. 
as  much  diii'crtnre  between  a  T:imul  an.i  a  Telinga,  between  a  Ci- 
nura  and  a  Maliraia,  a^  one  would  pcrecivc,  in  Europe,  between  u 
Englibhnian  and  a  Frenchman,  an  Itali.:n  and  a  German.  Tbireirr 
some  countries  in  Iiuli.:,  ptoplinl  from  time  immenioridl  by  diCrnrn' 
nations,  who,  though  mixed  to^iether  in  ttu*  t^nme  pro v i iic*,  imI even 
in  the  aame  district.  >till  prcM-rve  their  distinct  lun^^uage,  cbarACtcr 
and  national  spirit.  On  the  M.tlabir  coast,  for  example,  vitbia  i 
space  of  forty  or  H[>y  UMj;ues  frmu  Ni»rth  to  South,  from  Tdichcrrv 
to  Onore  or  to  Nag  ira,  there  arc  no  le&>   than   live  different 
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to  deserve  that  name,  ought  to  be  Versed  in  at  least  ten  alpha-- 
bets  and  thirty  dialects.  The  Abb6  Dubois  has  probably 
acquired  some  knowledge  of  the  Canaiese,  as  well  as  of  the 
Tamul  and  the  Telinga.  To  these  three  languages  of  the  Pe- 
ninsula, we  have  reason  to  believe  that  his  learning  is  con« 
fined ;  since  in  his  "  Description,"  there  occur  no  distinct 
traces  of  his  having  had  access  to  any  other  native  sources  of 
information,  than    these  supply.      The    *  Hindu  Tales'    and 

•  Fables*  which  are  there  given,  are  such  as  '  have  passed,'  he 
says,  '  into  the  Tamul,  Canara,  and  Telinga  languages.'  The 
vague  manner,  however,  in  which  he  expresses  himself,  both 
in  these  Letters,  and  in  the  former  work,  on  the  subject  of 
Hindoo  literature,  is  very  unlike  an  accomplished  philologist 
That  ihe  Tamul  and  Telinga  versions  '  have  not  appeared'  to 
him  superior  to  the  Canara  specimen,  is  a  very  unsatisfactory 
mode  of  speaking  for  a  man  to  adopt,  who  had  really  had  an 
opportunity  of  examining  them.  The  fact  is,  that  the  Penta- 
teuch and  the  New  Testament  only,  have  as  yet  been  finished 
in  the  latter ;  while  the  Tamul  Version  is  not  one  of  the  Se- 
rampore  Translations.  If  this  learned  Frenchman  bad  known 
any  thine  about  the  matter,  he  would  have  been  aware  that 
the  '  performance'  was  not  one  for  which  either  the  Mission- 
aries or  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society  are  responsible* 
In  the  Sixteenth  Report  of  that  Society,  there  will  be  found, 
among  the  documents  given  in  the  Appendix,  a  report  from 
the  Corresponding  Committee  in  Bengal,  who  state  that 

*  With  reference  to  the  Tamul  Bible,  the  Society  has  already  been 
ioformed,  that  a  revision  of  the  Version  printed  by  Fabricius,  had 
been  undertaken  bv  the  Rev.  Mr.  Rhenius  and  Dr.  Rottler  at  Madras. 
That  revision,  as  far  as  it  has  been  examined  by  competent  persons 
on  the  Coast,  having  been  pronounced  a  great  improvement  of  the 
original  work,  the  Committee  resolved  that  the  Book  of  Genesis 
should  be  printed  at  Madras  for  general  circulation ;  and  that,  if  the 
revised  Version  should  be  found  generally  acceptable,  after  the  ex- 


peopling  that  small  territory ;  and  all  of  them  appear  to  have  been 
settled  there  upwards  of  a  thousand  years.  These  five  nations  are, 
ihe  Nahrs  or  NaimarSf  the  Kurga  or  Kudagu^  the  Tuluvu,  the  Kaun^ 
gunit  and  the  Canara*  These  are  not  merely  names  of  c^sts,  as 
might  be  supposed,  but  they  distinguish  five  different  nations«..and 
each  has  its  peculiar  language,  by  which  it  is  as  much  discriminated, 
as  by  its  national  customs,  spirit,  and  character.'  This  information 
18  in  itself  curious  ;  and  it  will  •  shew  that,  in  selecting  the  Canada 
veriian  for  his  animadversions,  the  Abb6  has  not  been  influenced  bji; 
iu  comparative  importance,  in  reference  either  to  Hindoo  literaturft 
or  to  tlie  population  who  speak  that  language. 
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periment  had  been  sufficiently  made»  it  may  be  followed  by  an  entire 
edition  of  the  Sacred  Scriptures  in  that  language.*    p.  16S« 

Here  we  perceive  marks  of  the  same  exemplary  caution  on 
the  part  of  the  Society,  extending  to  their  adoption  of  existing 
versions.     If  the  Abbe  Dubois  had  any  criticisms  to  offer  on 
either  the  Tamul  Bible  of  Fabricius,  or  the  Telinga  New  Testa- 
ment of  the  Serampore  Missionaries,  they  would  be  thankfiillj 
received  as  the  contributions  of  a  scholar  to  the  cause  of  On- 
ental  literature,  to  say  nothing  of  Christianity.    But  we  can- 
not avoid  suspecting,  either  that  he  has  never  seen  either  of 
thp  Versions  in  (][uestion,  or  that  he  did  not  feel  competent  to 
the  task.     Nor  is  it  a  little  sing;ular,  that  he  should  altogether 
have  passed  over  the  Canarese  New  Testament^  to  the  accuracy 
and  idiomatic  propriety  of  which,   testimony  is  borne  by  a 
learned  Brahmin  named  M enachaya,  in  a  letter  to  the  Rer. 
Mr.  Thompson,  of  Madras,  printed  in  the  same  Report.    To  • 
Canarese  scholar,  such  a  production,  whatever  were   its  im- 
perfections, must,  one   would   think,   have    been   interestiDg. 
Had  the  Abbe,  then,  never  seen  it?     Or  are  we  to  understand 
from  his  silence,  that  it  would  not  have  suited  his  purpose  to 
notice  it  ? 

It  is  scarcely  worth  while  to  examine  the  Abba's '  literal  trans- 
'  lation'  of  the  specimen  in  question.  Many  of  his  critictsms 
are  frivolous  in  tne  extreme  ;  and  it  must  be  obvious  to  every 
intelligent  reader,  that  the  test  of  a  literal  rendering  is  not  ft 
fair  one  ;  since  the  more  idiomatic  a  version,  the  less  snscep^ 
tible  must  it  be  of  being  literdlly  rendered  back  into  Englisn. 
Every  scholar  knows  that  the  eilect  of  a  literal  translation  of 
any  one  of  the  Hebrew  Psalms,  would  be>  to  a  mere  English 
reader,  perplexing,  if  not  ludicrous.  Let  us  suppose  that  the 
merits  of  the  Latm  Vulgate  were  submitted  to  this  test :  what 
could  be  more  barbarous  than  a  literal  translation  into  Ei^glisb 
of  some  passages  in  it  ?  We  need  not,  indeed,  put  this  in  the 
form  of  a  supposition.  The  Roman  OathoKc  authorized  Version 
of  the  New  Testament,  commonly  called  the  Rhemish  Testa- 
m^ut,  is  from  the  Vulgate.  The  following  are  a  few  specimenSf 
takea  at  random,  of  this  literal  translation. 

'  Take  heed  that  you  do  not  your  jostice  before  m&af-  (MbI>.  mL 
1.)    *  Give  us  this  day  our  supersabstanttal  bread.'  (ch.  H  II.)  *  He 
that  18  the  lesser  in  the  kingdom  of  heaven/  &e.  (eh.  »•  II,)    <  3ken 
began  he  to  upbraid  the  cities  wherein  were  done  the  most  of  hki 
for  that  they  had  not  done  penance/  (ch.  xi.  80.)    *  Thej  ai 
with  common  hands.'  (Mark  vii.  6.)  *  He  travetted  throwh'dM 
and  towns  preaching  and  evangelizing  the  kingdom  of  God*'   (Lnhs 
viii.  1.)    <  And  it  was  the  parasceve  of  the  Fuch.*^  (John  afai.  1%) 
'  There  was  given  me  a  sting  of  the  fleshy  on  angel    "*  -^  ^^ 
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ni«.*«Mj  gmom  itsvfficient  for  ihee,  for  power  is  made  perfect  in 
iDfinnity/  (2  Cor.  xii.  7 — 9.)  *  Of  whom  all  paternity  in  heaven  and 
earth  ia  named.'  (Eph.  iii.  15.)  *  All  things  are  naked  and  open  to 
his  eyes,  to  whom  our  speech  is.'  (Heb.  iv.  13.)  *  By  faith  Jacob 
dying  blessed  each  of  the  sons  oS  Joseph  ;  and  adored  the  top  of  hid 
rod.'  (ch.  xi.  21.) 

Now,  what  would  the  Abb6  Dubois  say,  were  we  to  hold  up 
these  passages,  embellished  with  pithy  notes,  as  a  specimen 
of  that  venerable  Translation  of  the  Scriptures,  of  which  the 
Church  of  Rome  claims  to  be  both  the  appointed  guardian  and 
the  authorized  interpreter, — that  immaculate  Vulgate  which  the 
Council  of  Trent  decreed  to  be  more  authentic  than  the  Origi- 
nal Hebrew  and  Greek  ?     But,  in  this  case,  the  literal  trans- 
lation is  not  our  ad  libitum  rendering :  it  is  the  one  '  published 
'  hy  authority  and  diligently  compared  with  the  ori^nal  Greek.' 
Might  we    not,    with  equal    reason,    exclaim   with  indigna* 
lion    at  having  the  sacred  word  of  God  so  basely,  so  shame- 
fully, so  sacrilegiously  defaced,   debased,  and  perverted  ?    We 
defy  the  Abbe  to  point  out  a  single  error  or  impropriety  in  the 
Canara  Version,  as  translated  by  himself,   half  so  gross  as 
aome  of  the  above  passages  exhibit ;  more  especially  the  last. 
We  have  not,  however,  adduced  these  specimens  merely  as 
an  arguinefUum  ad  hominem,  but  to  shew  how  unfair  is  the  test 
of  a  literal  rendering,  applied  to  a  translation  ;  more  especially 
when  the  idiom  of  the  respective  languages  is  widely  different. 
Considering  all  the  difficulties  with  which  our  Missionaries 
have  to  contend,  in  accommodating,  for  the  first  time,  the  ver- 
nacular idioms  of  pagan  India  to  Scriptural  ideas,  we  cannot 
but  regard  this  very  specimen  of  the  Canarese  Version,  dis- 
guised as  it  is  in  the  Abbe's  literal  translation,  as  in  the  high- 
eat  degree  creditable  to  the  pious  and  laborious  young  man  who 
baa  accomplished  it.    Some  of  the  phrases  marked  as  excep- 
tionable by  his  learned  Critic,  it  would  seem  to  us  impossible 
to  mend.    The    compound  word  Dewer-attmaf  for  instance, 
employed   by  Mr.  Reeve  to  express  "  the  Spirit  of  God,"  in 
Gen.  i.  2.  is  translated  by  the  Abb^, '  GthTs  son/.'    He  adds  : 

*  This  expression  b  different  from  the  **  spirit**  ftpiritusj  of  Scrip- 
ture, and  must  convey  to  a  man  unacquainted  witu  the  Scriptural 
style,  the  idea  of  a  corporeal  being,  composed  of  a  soul  and  a  body.* 

Ad9iirable  critic!  The spiriius  of  Scripture!  What  would 
he  hav^  aaid,  had  tbe  Version  been  in  this  place  closely  model- 
led Qn  the  Hebrew  original^  in  which  the  word  is  m*^  ruach, 
depotine  wind,  breath,  as  well  as  spirit,  and  corresponding  to 
ii^Qt^Lvm^l    Soa»a»i)ibUcal  critica  have  contended,  that 

V  IB  (h^  ienie  of  tbe  passage.  But  this  at  least  is 
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clear ;  that  a  Canarese  word  answering  to  the  orieioaL  or  cfcn 
to  the  spirilus  of  the  Abba's  '  Scripture?  must  hare  oeen  capibl» 
of  being  literally  rendered  breath.  That  is  to  say,  Mr.  Reere 
had  clearly  no  other  altematiye*  than  either  to  adopt  the  w«.r: 
signifying  the  immaterial  principle  in  man — Uie  soul,  in  coi&|m- 
sition  witii  the  word  God,  or,  to  take  a  word  sienifying  htenL? 
wind  or  breath,  answering  to  the  Hebrew  ruacA,  aad  employ  i: 
in  a  sen^e  wholly  foreign  from  any  ideas  hitherto  connectec 
with  it  by  the  natives.  That  he  has  chosen  the  best  mode  at 
rendering,  will,  we  think,  not  be  questioned.  It  is  obserrabk, 
that  the  Abbe  does  not  hint  at  any  better  word,  and  the  reasoa 
is  obvious.  Before  a  language  could  be  made  to  express  liie 
precise  idea  conveyed  by  spirit^  as  distinguished  from  juat/,  iutiit 
sacred  Scriptures,  it  must  already  haveoecome  the  vehicle  04' 
those  clearer  conceptions  which  it  is  the  object  of  religion  ha-I 
philosophy  to  impart.  Such  distinctions  existing  in  a  knguast. 
indicate  a  high  degree  of  previous  intellectual  caltivatiou.  Tcc 
process  by  which  the  expression  of  such  ideas  is  arrived  at,  h 
always  by  the  metaphorical  use  of  words  primarily  deuotinr 
physical  objects.  In  proportion,  tlien,  as  this  meCsphnric^ 
language  obtains,  a  literal  translation  fails  to  conrey  its  import ; 
because,  taken  literally,  the  word  employed  to  denote  an  ab- 
stract idea,  (as  for  instance  the  word  wiv/Aot,)  will  still  retaia  iu 
oi^inal  sense  (e.  g.  breath).  But  when  the  abstract  idea  whicii 
a  Translator  has  to  express,  does  not  exist  in  the  minds  of  the 
natives — has  not  yet  been  arrived  at  by  any  process  of  tbougiu. 
and  has  consequently  never  occasioned  the  metaphorical  u«e  «>! 
an^  simple  form  of  expression  to  be  resorted  to,  one  of  thrte 
things  he  must  do  :  either  leave  the  word  ontranalated,  whic^ 
is  sometimes  advisable,  but  cannot  be  continually  done  without 
defeating  the  object ;  employ  a  simple  word  in  a  new  seme, 
which  would  endanger  misconception;  or  adopt  an  expressmt 
not  stricilu  proper,  such  as  the  one  before  us*  (God*B  souL)  ^ 
coming  the  nearest  to  the  new  idea  which  it  is  sought  to  ei- 
press. 

Among  the  expressions  marked  as  '  mere  interpolations**  <h 
as 'words  whose  meaning;  m  teriallj/  differt  from  that  of  tk 
'  text,'  in  the  Abbe*s  literal  translation^  are  several  which disph; 
on  his  part  an  almost  incredible  fatuiU^.  For  instance: '!« 
I  gqfoern  the  day  and  to  govern  the  night,  (rer.  16.)  are  priated 
in  italics  as' instances  of  mistranslation  \  the  word  in  the  E^isk 
Bible  being,  '  to  rule.'  '  And  be  in  great  numben  in  the  water 
'  of  (the)  sea :  all  birds  multiply  on  the  earth* — are  maifcedia  tbe 
same  manner.  Our  readers  will  perceive,  on  taming  to  Oca- 
i.  22,  that  this  reading  is  identical  in  meaniug  with  tiM  (W. 
mon  Version,  but  better  expressed.    '  Overttmm^  theevlh*^ 
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lo^erword  printed  in  italic  as  '  materially  differing'  from  the 
!Xt:our  text  has  '  subdue.'  *  He  created  him  having  the 
figure  of  God*  (ver.  27.)  is  stiprmatized  as  a  *  blasphemous 
expression.'  The  reader  will  recollect  that  the  expression  is  the 
M^s  own.  The  word  in  the  English  text  is,  •'  in  the  image  of 
God."  Now  if  the  Canarese  afforded  a  word  more  specifically 
^ifying  imas^e,  than  that  which  the  Abb6  hat  been  pleased 
I  render /?g7irp,  it  would  clearly  have  been  /less  eligible,  be- 
iuse  it  would  have  suggested  more  strongly  the  idea  of  a 
aterial  likeness.  But  here  aeain ,  he  does  not  hint  at  there 
$ing  any  more  proper  word  which  could  be  substituted  for  the 
le  employed  by  Mr.  Reeve  ;  and  it  is  obvious,  that  the  shades 
■difference  between  the  words  form— figure — image,  are  such 

arise  purely  from  our  acquired  associations.  We  have  no 
)tibt  that  the  Canarese  word  which  the  Abb6  renders  figure, 
ight  with  equal  fidelity  have  been  rendered  image.  If  so,  the 
large  of  blasphemy  returns  upon  the  critic's  head,  for  it  is  the 
ncruage  of  Scripture. 
Our  readers  will  now  be  able  to  appreciate  the  competency 

this  learned  Orientalist  to  criticise  the  performances  of  the 
iptist  Missionaries.  His  contempt,  and  disgust,  and  distress^* 
g  indignation  at  their  base  and  sacrilegious  proceedings,  will 
i  estimated  accordingly.  He  has  anticipated  the  only  terms 
^  which  such  conduct  as  his  can  be  characterized—'  prejti- 
lice,  ignorance,  obstinacy.*  But  this  is  not  the  worst  of  his 
Tending.  On  the  strength  of  this  one  chapter  of  an  unrevised« 
[published  version  of  the  Scriptures  into  a  language  never 
fore  attempted  by  a  Biblical  translator,  and  spoken  only  in  a 
nfined  district, — this  one  chapter,  which  was  actually  sub- 
tted,  as  a  specimen,  for  the  purpose  of  soliciting  critical 
lendation,  and  which,  with  a  baseness  peculiar,  we  would 
•pe,  totheAiithor  of  these  Letters,  is  thus  held  up  to  ridicule;— 

the  strength  of  this  one  chapter  does  the  Abb6  affirm^ 
at '  all  the  soi^disant  translations'  circulated  in  India  by  the 
ble  Society,  are  fit  for  nothing:  but  waste  paper,  being  but 
positions  on  the  public  credulity  in  Europe.  We  question 
lether  the  annals  of  literature  could  furnish  a  parallel  in- 
mce  of  unprincipled  effrontery.  And  yet  there  are  good 
ople  in  this  country,  who  shake  their  heads  when  they  hear 
it  such  and  such  is  the  opinion  of  a  learned  Abb6,  a  Mis- 
•nary  too,  who  has  spent  no  fewer  than  thirty-two  years  itt 
Jia,  in  the  benevolent  attempt  to  promote  the  cause  of  Chris* 
nil^  among  the  poor  Hindoos.  Surely,  Ae  must  know  the 
ith  of  what  he  aflSrms.  The  Abb6  has  presumed  on  ihfie 
Ifng  in  his  favour,  but  he  has  over-shot  nis  mark.  He  has 
\j  prbved  that  a  man  may  spend  thirty  years  in  India  to  no 
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^od  purpose ;  that  he  may  corae  home^  after  that  period,  vcrv 
little  more  learned,  and  much  less  honest  than  lie  went,  (ff 
not  one  of  the  Serampore  translations  which  he  thus  audaci- 
ously characterizes  as  worthless,  is  he  competent  to  fonn  u 
opinion.  With  the  exception  of  the  Telins^  and  the  Cvnon, 
he  is  not,  we  have  every  reason  to  believe,  critically  acquaints! 
with  a  single  one  of  the  languages  to  which  the  labours  of  the 
Missionaries  have  been  directed.  By  these  estimable  mffi. 
whose  achievements  have  excited  the  admiration  of  all  the 
learned  in  Europe,  the  whole  Bibk  has  now  been  finished  it 
press,  in  the  Sungskrit  or  Sanscrit*  the  Bengaleet  the  Oris«a,  the 
Hindee,  the  Mahratta,  and  the  Chinese.  The  Pentateuch  and 
the  New  Testament  have  been  finished  and  printed  in  the  Kan- 
kuna,  the  Sikh,  the  Telinga,  and  the  Afghan  or  Pushtoo.  And 
the  New  Testament  is  either  finished  or  in  the  press,  is  the 
Goojeratee,  the  Assamese,  the  Mooltanee  (or  Wutch)i  the 
Bikanere,  the  Kashmere,  the  Harotee,  the  Bhugulkhnnd,  the 
Marawar,  the  Kunoja,  the  Nepalee,  the  Kumata  (Canara),  the 
Oojein  (or  Oojjuyinee),  the  Khassee,  the  Bruj,  the  Junboo, 
the  Mnnipoor,  the  Mugudh,  the  Bhutneer^  the  Shreenngnr  (or 
Gurwal),  the  Kumaoon,  and  the  Palpa.  But  says  the  Abb^ 
Dubois : 

*  This  brilliant  success  has  not  in  the  least  dazzled  me,  nor  ahercd 
my  opinion,  or  diminished  my  scepticism  on  the  entire  insdequscy  sf 
such  means  to  enlighten  the  pagans,  or  to  gain  them  over  Co  Chrs- 
tianity  ;  and  I  would  not  certainly  dare  to  warrant,  that  these  twcntf 
spurious  versions,  with  some  of  which  I  am  acquainted,  will,  after  ihe 
lapse  of  the  same  number  of  years,  have  operated  the  coDTeniso  if 
twenty- four  pagans/ 

lie  had  before  said,  that '  a  literal  translation  of  the  Hohr 
'  Scriptures  into  any  of  these  dialects,  is  intpracticable*  Nov. 
having  '  learned  ^vlth  some  surprise,'  that  this  impracticaUe 
thing  had  been  accomplished,  he  says,  that  it  has  not  fllfemi 
his  opinion,  because  tliese  versions  are  sparioas  and  osel^iK- 
Their  inutility  is  quite  anotlier  matter;  ttiey  have  beett  exe- 
cuted ;  and  whether  they  are  spurious  or  not,  the  Abb^  Doboii 
cannot  tell,  because  he  is  not  acquainted  with  them.  But  tkof 
sagaciously  he  argues : 

*  It  is  a  well  known  fact,  that  when  Eng^land  separated  herself  fim 
the  church  oT  Rome,  not  finding  the  Version  of  the  Vu^aU^  cQI  cftcn 
used,  sufficiently  exact,  the  first  care  of  her  reformers  was  to  praaiie 
a  translation  of  the  whole  Bible,  from  the  original  Hebrew  inls  Eag- 
lish.  In  consequence,  one  was  produced  with  great  troobkb ■!& 
reign  of  the  young  king  Edward  the  Sixth  ;  but  this  TerlidO^  m  i 
close  investigation,  proving  abundant  in  errors,  was  finally  laid  9r^ 
and  a  second  undertaken  m  the  reign  of  queen  Slinibeth.    Wi 
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could  not  withttand  erhicMtn,  and  was  fbnndy  on  dto  frhdle,  very  in- 
correct and  defective ;  a  third  version  was  therefore  begun  in  ^Mf 
reign  of  James  the  First*  which  ( if  I  am  not  mistaken )  is  that  no«r 
used  and  approved  by  the  established  cbarch.  In  order  to  render 
this  as  exact  and  correct  as  it  was  pos8ible«  the  best  scholars  to  bti 
found  in  the  kingdom  were  employed  in  the  execution  of  it,  and  it  it 
well  known  that  this  version,  carried  on  by  the  joint  labours  of  so 
many  learned  persons,  took  up  a  period  of  about  sixteen  years,  for  its 
completion;  and  yet  modern  criticism  has  found  many  errors  and' 
mistakes  in  it,  although  obtained  by  so  much  trouble  and  care. 

*  Now,  if  even  in  Europe,  with  all  the  assistance  that  learned  trans- 
lators were  enabled  to  obtain,  from  enlightened  criticism,  drc.,  it 
proved  so  difficult,  and  required  such  great  labours  to  obtain  a  genuine 
version  of  this  work,  what  are  we  to  think  of  the  project  of  five  or 
SIX  individuals,  who,  without  the  assistance  of  anv  criticism  whatever* 
suppose  themselves  able  to  execute  genuine  translations  into  intricate 
languages,  with  which  they»  after  all,  can  possess  only  an  imperfect 
acquaintance  ?'  pp.  36,  7. 

'  About  twenty-five  years  ago,  the  French  missionaries,  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Sutchuen  in  China,  were  earnestly  requested  by  the  congre- 
^tion  De  Propaganda  Fide  at  Rome,  to  translate  the  Gospel  into 
Chinese,  and  send  a  copy  to  thekn.  Tlie  missionaries  answered,  thai' 
as  the  Chinese  language  did  not  admit  of  a  literal  translation,  they 
had,  a  lon^  time  before,  compiled  a  work  in  Chinese,  containing  the 
bistoiT  and  moral  of  the  Gospel,  for  the  use  of  their  congregations^ 
and  that  nothing  more  could  be  satisfactorily  executed  on  Uie  sub^ 
ject ;  yet,  as  the  request  was  urgent,  they  prepared,  with  the  assist- 
ance of  their  best  informed  proselytes,  a  translation  of  the  gospel  of 
Su  Matthew,  a  copy  of  which  they  sent  to  Rome,  informing,  at  the 
same  time,  the  congregation  De  Propagandas  that  the  translation  of 
this  gospel  alone,  obtained  with  the  assistance  of  many  well-educated 
natives,  had  cost  them  considerable  labour  and  trouble  ;  adding,  that 
this  literal  translation  differed  so  widiely  from  the  Chinese  style,  that 
even  their  converts  could  hardly  refrain  from  laughing  in  perusing  it* 

'  Now,  it  is  not  a  little  curious  to  observe  that  what  European  mis- 
Bfonaries,  who  had  passed  the  greatest  part  of  their  lives  m  Gfaina, 
judged  next  to  impossible  to  execute  even  with  the  assistance  of  many 
well-educated  natives,  an  unassisted  Armenian,  of  the  name  ofLauar^ 
at  Serampore,  /ihould  imagine  himself  able  to  perform  ;  and  it  is  not 
only  the  translation  of  a  single  §^ospeI  he  has  undertaken, — the  whole 
Bible  literally  translated  by  this  induvidual  lias  been  emphatically  pro- 
mised by  the  missionaries  to  the  curiosity  of  the  public' 

pp.  Sd— 41. 

We  wish  not  to  multiply  charges  of  ignorance  or  wilful 
misrepresentation  against  this  unfortunate  man:  we  shall 
content  ourselves  with  briefly  supplying  the  corrections  of  hie* 
misHitatements.  His  whole  history  of  the  English  Bible  is 
wrong.  It  is  doubtfiil,  whether  there  was  any  translation  or 
cerreclioa  of  »  tTMnsktieB,  in  the  resgn  of  Kuig  Edwaid, 
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Eleven  impressions  of  the  Bible,  and  six  of  the  New  Testameou 
were  published  in  the  course  of  his  short  reign  ;  but  they  wen 
mere  reprints  of  the  preceding  editions  of  TindaU  Coverdale, 
Cranmer,  &c.  The  Geneva  Bible,  of  which  above  thirty 
editions  were  published  between  the  years  1560  and  16]^ 
mostly  printed  by  the  Queen's  and  Kmg's  printer,  occupied 
the  unremitting  labour  and  study  of  Bishop  Uoverdale  and  his 
illustrious  fellow-exiles,  for  two  yenn.  This  tranalatioo  wtf 
superseded  in  the  churches,  though  it  continued  to  be  more 
read  in  private  houses,  by  "  The  bishops'  Biblep"  undertaken 
by  royal  command,  and  completed  in  1568.  King  James'i 
Bible  was  undertaken  at  the  suggestion  of  the  Puritans  in  the 
Hampton  Court  Conference,  on  the  ground  of  the  esceptioos 
to  which  the  Bishops'  Bible  was  open ;  but  the  Transiaton 
were  directed  to  follow  this  as  closely  .as  possible,  to  alter  itu 
little  as  the  original  would  permit,  and,  when  they  departed 
from  it,  to  use  the  previous  translations,  if  they  agreed  better 
with  the  text;  viz.  Tyndal's,  Coverdale's,  Mathewe's,  Wliit- 
church*s,  and  the  Geneva.  This  revision,  (for,  thoDgfa  King 
James's  Translators  collated  the  text  with  Hebrew  ana  Greek 
exemplars,  it  cannot  be  strictly  termed  a  new  version,)  was 
commenced  in  the  Spring  of  1607,  and  was  published  in  1611. 
But,  instead  of  taking  up  sixteen  yean,  as  our  blundering 
Abbe  affirms,  the  translation  was  completed  in  less  than  thm: 
the  intermediate  time  between  its  completion  and  publication, 
being  occupied  with  the  critical  examination  of  the  copy,  tod 
the  conducting  it  through  the  press. 

After  this  exhibition  of  his  historical  learning,  the  Abbe 
proceeds  to  affirm  that  the  Serampore  Missionaries  suppote 
themselves  able  to  execute  their  tasV  without  the  assistance  of 
any  criticism  whatever.  Before  we  proceed  to  shew  the 
falsehood  of  this  charge,  we  would  just  remark,  that  the  presest 
advanced  state  of  Biblical  criticism,  and  the  collective  laboura 
of  tlieir  predecessors,  give  the  Oriental  Missionaries,  ia 
common  with  every  other  labourer  in  the  same  field,  u 
immense  advantajre  over  King  James's  Translators.  Nor  bm 
they  been  sparing  of  expense  in  furnishing  their  librarr  vid^ 
the  choicest  stores  of  European  Biblical  literature.  Of  tbcir 
solicitude  to  procure  nil  the  assistance  they  can,  toward*  tkt 
improvement  and  completion  of  the  Versions  they  are  pivr. 
paring,  tlie  following  advertisement,  copied  from  ^  The  FniBd 
"  of  India,"  (a  monthly  publication  printed  at  Seranpiief) 
will  be  a  sufficient  and  satisfactory  pi'oof. 

Augmd.  181& 
'  In  the  beginninf^  of  this  month  was  finbked.at.grctiy  tbf^.KfV 
Testament  in  Uie  Pushtoo  and  the  Kunkun  laDgui|ge%  niiABr'A> 
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Mriateiideiice  of  the  Mifisionaries  at  Serampore.  Tlie  Pushtoo 
rsioo  was  seven  years  in  the  press.  This  language  is  spoken  by 
B  nation  of  the  Afl^hans,  beyond  the  tndus^  who  have  been  by 
ne  supposed  to  be  descended  from  the  ten  tribes  carried  away 
Salmanaser.    It  is  printed  in  the  Arabic  character,  and  contains 


te  Missionaries  will  esteem  it  a  favour  if  any  gentlemen  acquainted 
li  these  languages^  will  examine  either  of  these  versions  of  the 
w  Testament,  and  fiivour  them  with  corrections  and  emendations, 
h  a  view  to  a  second  and  improved  edition.     The  following  are 

points  to  which  they  would  particularly  request  their  attention. 

They  should  feel  greatly  ooliffed  if  any  one  would  examine  the 
le^  and  compare  it  with  that  of  other  books  in  Uie  lansuage,  the 
(e  of  which  is  allowed  to  be  eood.  In  doing  this,  it  ww  be  useful 
ivoid  general  observations,  which,  however  easUy  made,  are  of  no 
vice  in  the  improvement  of  a  version ;  one  observation  drawn  from 
ctical  knowledge,  and  supported  by  authorities  brought  forward 
n  works  of  repute,  contributing  more  to  illustrate  the  true  nature 
any  language  or  dialect,  than  a  thousand  general  observations^ 
lopported  by  examples. 

Tney  also  beg  such  as  are  sufficiently  acquainted  with  these  Ian- 
ses,  kindly  to  examine  the  Construction,  and  to  point  out  par- 
luur  instances  wherein  they  think  it  improper ;  in  doing  which,  it 

be  of  great  utility  to  adduce  examples  of  a  different  and  superior 
le  of  construction,  drawn  either  from  valuable  works  or  from 
:tical  observation. 

They  further  intreat  that  eentlemen  will  examine  the  rendering 
Particular  Passages,  and  kindly  instance  such  as  may  appear  to 
n  inadequate,  or  obscure.  In  doing  thi^,  they  beg  leave  to 
^t  the  still  more  urgent  necessity  of  adducing  emendatory 
ages  and  phrases,  which  they  trust  will  appear  evident  when  it 
ODStdered,  that  in  the  New  Testament  particularly,  there  must 
ir  many  ideas  which  are  almost  wholly  new  in  these  languages ; 

it  can  scarcely  be  expected,  that  in  dialects  as  yet  so  little 
ivated,  there  should  be  found  all  those  terms  in  divinity  which 
Greek  language  furnished  in  such  abundance.    Many  phrases 

terms,  therefore,  must  be  created  for  the  occasion,  or  accom- 
ated  as  nearly  as  possible ;  and  hence,  though  a  term  may  be 
mth,  if  we  would  express  the  idea,  it  must  still  be  retamed 
i  .ft  bitter  can  be  found.  Important  service  will,  therefore,  be 
eced  by  any  gentleman's  su^esting  terms  or  phrases  more 
luate,  or  better  understood,  in  the  room  of  any  which  may 
mr  objectionable,  as  by  this  method  a  number  may  be  brought 
ird  from  whidi  a  selection  may  be  made  to  the  highest  advantage, 
k  may  be  hoped,  that  by  this  course,  should  those  who  are  best 

thus  kiodlv  cpnlialMite  their  aid,  the  variotis  versions  of  the 
ityres  m  toe  Imguages  of  India,  may  ultimately  be  brought  to 
isifleiiMe  iegf9%  of  perfection.' 

>L.  XX.  N.  S.  2  L 
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of  the  words  are  previous!]^  underBtoodt  as  well  as  the  idiom  :3J 
constructkniy  roust  be  great  indeed.  When  this  is  effected,  hovev?. 
translator  and  his  native  assistant  are  quite  at  home  together:  a 
the  knowledge  which  the  one  possesses  of  the  text,  and  tM  other  z 
the  niceties  of  his  own  yernacular  idiom,  are  rendered  matoilT 
available  till  each  be  put  in  possession  of  both  ;  the  natire  amtE: 
ultimately  gaining  a  clear  idea  of  the  meaning  of  the  original  vori 
and  the  translator  becoming  at  length  critically  acquainted  with  tht 
niceties  of  the  language  in  which  the  version  is  given. 

<  Nor  can  it  escape  notice,  that  the  advantage   of  ensployinp  a 
once  eighteen  or  twenty  pundits,  most  of  them    acquamted  wA 
Sungskn't,  and  all  of  them  with  several  of  the  cognate  langosgef  et 
India  beside  their  own,  will  by  no  means  appear  trifling,  when  con- 
sidered in  its  influence  on  the  accuracy  of  the   translation.    Amrt 
these  cognate  languages  which  they  understood  beside  their  own,  v« 
always  the  Bengalee  or  the  Hindee,  which  enabled  them  frcra  tst 
beginning  to  converse  with  each  other  and  with  the    European  wb- 
lator  in  the  readiest  manner.    This  not  only  enabled  each  of  tbemu 
read  with  ease  that  version  of  the  New  Testament  which  he  diiefc 
used  in  preparing  his  rough  draught  for  examination ;  but  it  gsit 
them  an  opportunit3r  of  consulting  each  other  relative   to  any  pomce 
or  phrase  tiie  meaning  of  which  they  might  not  fully  cofopreheod. 
It  must  be  obvious  too,  that  as  among  the  number   of  poMhu  thus 
constantly  sitting  together  to  examine  the  literal  meaning  of  the 
Scriptures,  three  or  four  have  had  many  years'  experience  ia  worb 
of  this  nature,  these  could  not  be  without  their  value.     When  to  thii 
is  adcled,  the  examination  of  each  sentence  with  the  European  Traw- 
lator  acquainted  with  the  real  text,  at  which  every  one  of  these  poa- 
dits  must  have  been  individually  present,  and  present  alone,  it  Dcfi 
almost  of  necessity  follow,  that  the  advantages  afforded  for  a  correct 
version  through  a  number  of  pundits  thus  conferring  together  std 
mutually  assisting  each  other,  must  be  greater  than   thoae  whidi  cse 
be  enjoyed  by  any  person  wholly  new  to  the  work,  who  may  have  lo 
begin  with  any  one  of  the  cognate  languages  of  India. 

*  Such  an  assemblage  of  pundits  learned  in  the  various  langusta 
of  India,  afforded  also  advantages  for  ascertaining  the  correctness  of 
versions  when  made,  which  arc  not  easily  met  with  elsewhere.  F^ 
of  those  who  carefully  perused  another  version  for  the  sake  ofMCff- 
taining  the  exact  mennmg  of  every  passage,  became  a  more  naex- 
ceptionablc  witness  to  its  accuracy  or  its  incorrectneac,  than  air  m- 
tive  can  possibly  be  who  cursorily  examines  only  a  lew  piVMCb 
While  the  latter  can  do  little  more  than  testify  to  the  correccDCM  of 
the  idiom  and  the  general  perspicuity  of  the  language,  the  pondil, 
af^er  spending  montli  after  month  in  examining  it  in  order  to  ofccaia 
the  literal  meaning  of  each  sentence  for  practical  purpoac^  a  a 
voucher  for  the  accuracy  of  the  rendering  m  a  way  tnat  na  HDve 
beside  can  be,  till  he  become  acquainted  with  the  original  tcHU  or  it 
least  obtain  a  very  tborouah  knowledge  of  the  Scnptatet  ia  aoae 
other  way.  As  it  is  impossmle  that  any  one  of  theae  pundils  caM 
guess  beforehand  what  sense  the  European  translator  might  rah  Ub 
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'wlierein  the  discrepancy  was  very  great*  as  for  example,  the 
the  Teh'oga,  and  the  Kurnata,  nearly  twelve  were  given.  It  iSt 
however,  a  fact,  that  above  three-fourths  of  the  words  in  most  of  the 
secondary  cognate  languages  were  understood  in  all  their  bearings 
through  the  Sungskn't/the  Bengalee,  and  Hindee,  before  those  aecon- 
dary  languages  were  begun ;  and  in  some  of  them*  even  seven-eighths 
of  the  words,  to  say  nothing  of  the  construction,  the  idiom,  and  the 
usual  figures  of  speech,  in  which  there  is  little  variation  throughout 
the  whole  of  the  Indian  family.  Hence  it  is  easy  to  see*  that  if  the 
translation  of  the  New  Testament  into  Bengalee,  a  language  «^tii«ly 
new,  and  in  which  the  meaning  and  force  of  every  word  iimII  to-m 
acquired  before  it  could  be  duly  applied,  was  completed  ib.  stvtii 
years  alone,  that  of  comparing  and  judging  relative  to  the  accuracy 
of  one  in  which  the  meaning  and  force  of  at  least  three-fourths  of 
the  words  were  already  familiar,  must  have  been  an  easy  task  fur 
seven  years. 

'  This  idea  will  be  strengthened  when  we  consider,  that  in  these 
succeeding  versions,  the  object  of  exanuBatibn  was  almost  solely  the 
accurate  rendering  of  each  passage,  it  being  evident  that  however 
wide  of  the  actual  meaning  a  sensible  pundit  might  be  who  made 
the  rough  draft  for  examination,  he  could  not  pen  a  line  without 
doing  it  in  the  construction  and  idiomatic  phraseology  of  the  lan- 
guage with  which  he  had  been  familiar  from  his  earliest  infancy.  Of 
this  any  one  may  convince  himself  by  only  reflecting,  that  were 
a  native  of  Britain,  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  English  language 
and  imperfectly  so  with  French,  to  attempt  translating  a  French  work 
into  English,  he  might  probably  make  some  mistakes  in  the  meaning 
of  his  French  author,  unless  he  had  a  person  by  him  to  consult  from 
time  to  time  thoroughly  acquainted  with  his  meaning  s  but  of  course 
the  language  of  what  he  thus  translated,  would  be  perfectly  English 
in  its  construction  and  idiom.  On  the  other  hand,  were  a  native  of 
France  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  same  author  and  imperfectly 
skilled  in  English,  to  undertake  to  clothe  him  in  an  EngUik  dress, 
his  knowledge  of  his  author  would  not  prevent  his  blundering  in  his 
English  construction,  possibly  in  every  sentence.  The  difl^rence 
between  the  two  translations  therefore  would  be,  that  although  the 
English  translator,  imperfectly  acquainted  with  his  French  author, 
might  have  mistaken  his  meaning  perhaps  once  or  twice  in  a  page, 
his  translation  where  he  had  not,  would  be  perspicuous,  spirited,  and 
perfectly  English  in  its  construction ;  while  the  French  translator's 
English  version  of  him  would  be  so  bald  and  stiff  in  its  construction, 
if  not  so  inaiiequate  in  its  meaning,  that  it  would  be  little  more  than 
the  shadow  of  his  original.  Such  is  really  the  difference  between 
a  sensible  and  learned  native's  sitting  down  with  a  person  perfectly 
acquainted  with  his  text,  to  make  a  rough  draft  of  his  author  for 
examination  in  his  own  vernacular  tongue,  and  a  person's  doing  it 
to  whom  the  idiom  and  construction,  as  well  as  the  words  which 
compose  the  language,  are  altogether  foreign. 

*  It  Will  abo  strike  the  reflecting  mind,  that  the  ease  with  which  the 
remaining  ptkrt  of  any  language  can  be  acquired,  when  three-fourths 
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to  find  in  the  Teraion  he  examines,  (for  this  would  have  been  equira- 

lent  to  guessing  in  nearly  every  instance  the  exact  meaning  of  the 
original,)  it  must  follow  that  the  meaning  he  brought  out  of  each  paa- 
sage,  and  expressed  in  his  own  rough  draught,  was  precisely  the  mean- 
ing he  found  in  that  yei*sion  ;  and  this,  brought  to  the  European  traD8« 
lator,  enabled  him  at  once  to  judge  of  the  merits  of  the  version  thus 
examined. 

*  This  may  be  illustrated  by  an  example.  The  Bengalee  version  of 
the  New  Testament  being  the  first  that  was  finished,  when  the  Orissa 
pundit  commenced  his  labours,  some  years  after*  as  he  understood 
Bengalee  nearly  as  well  as  his  own  vernacular  tongue,  he  of  course 
took  the  Bengalee  version  to  assist  him  to  making  his  own  rough  draft 
for  examination.  This,  brought  to  Dr.  Carey,  enabled  him  at  once  to 
see  how  far  he  himself  had  given  the  exact  meaning  of  the  original 
in  the  Bengalee  version,  and  wherein  he  had  foiled.  This  not  only 
assisted  him  in  rectifying  the  mistakes  in  that  version,  but  enabled 
him  to  discern  what  mistakes  were  chiefly  to  be  guarded  against  in 
future  versions  of  the  Scriptures.  Hence,  when  several  of  these  pun<* 
dits  have  reciprocally  read  different  versions,  and  in  this  way  have 
given  undoubted  proof  of  the  sense  in  which  they  understand  them, 
this  has  carried  more  conviction  to  the  mind  respecting  their  accu- 
racy, when  the  sense  given  has  agreed  with  our  own  idea  of  the 
meaning  of  these  passages,  and  assisted  us  more  in  discerning  those 
passages  which  have  been  inadequately  rendered,  than  all  the  other 
Iielps  we  have  as  yet  been  able  to  obtain,  either  from  other  natives 
or  Europeans.  And  as  each  version  has  occupied  from  seven  to 
twelve  years  in  its  formation  and  its  passage  through  the  press^ 
neither  time  nor  means  have  been  wantmg  to  enable  us  to  make  up 
our  own  minds  respecting  the  merits  of  each,  long  before  it  has  been 
sent  into  circulation.  We  are  ready  to  indulge  tne  hope,  therefore, 
that  although  all  first  versions  must  necessarily  be  imperfect,  each 
of  these  already  named  is  sufficiently  accurate  and  perspicuous  to 
become,  under  the  Divine  blessing,  the  means  of  salvation,  as  well 
as  the  Bengalee,  Sungskrit,  and  Hindee  versions,  which  Grod  has 
been  pleased  already  thus  to  honour.  But  while  we  have  this  hope, 
we  deem  it  important  to  second  editions  of  these  versions,  to  obtain 
from  every  quarter  we  are  able,  the  opinions  both  of  other  natives  and 
of  Europeans  respecting  them,  and,  if  possible,  critical  remarks  on 
particular  passages,  in  the  manner  described  in  the  circular  letter  on 
that  subject  published  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Seventh  Memoir.' 

pp#  5—9. 

Then  follow  testimonials  in  favour  of  the  correctness  of  the. 
several  versionsj  fronai  learned  natives ; — among  others,  relative 
to  the  Sungskrit  version,  from  the  chief  Pundit  of  Fort  William 
College,  aim  from  the  chief  Pundit  of  the  Supreme  Court ;  to 
the  Mahratta,  from  the  chief  Moonshee  or  Pundit  in  that  lan- 
guage to  the  Honourable  Company ;  to  the  Telinga,  from  the 
brouer  of  the  chief  Pundit  in  the  chief  native  court  of  judi'ca- 
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ture  in  Culcultap  him:self  a  native  of  the  Ttlin^ja  coui.it; 
to  the  Kun  alu  (Cannr?.  or  r!9nnda,)  the  folio win«:  ti£>tiii;'.:  • 
from  Madhuva  Rao,  Kurnata  Pundit  to  11.  II.  WiW^n,  »->^ 
secretary  to  the  Asiatic  S^u•j^:ty ; 

•  You  have  translated  the  New  Testament  into  the  Kurnnta  lanpi.i^:. 
It  18  well  (lone.  Ucspectin*;  its  heint;  the  character  and  the  languj;. 
of  the  Kurnata  country,  thure  is  no  hesitation.' 

We  admit  that  tliese  testimonies,  though  decisive  as  io  ?^ 
philological  merit  of  the  several  versions,  which  th<*y  art  a  i- 
dnred  to  establish,  are  not  snihcitnt  to  prove  the  theoli»::ii\.l 
fidelity,  if  we  may  so  express  it,  of  the  translation.  But  w? 
shall  mescntlv  see  that  it  is  this  very  fidelity  that  excites  t;.: 
Abbi'*8  warmest  indignation,  and  wl)i(h  is  what  he  alludes  t  • 
when  he  terms  tlicm  '  low  trans! at inu>'..'  The  atrocious  miv 
reprcsentation  of  the  facts  connected  with  the  Chinese  Vei«i<)c 
of  the  Bible,  which,  after  siiU'en  yean  incebsaut  labour,  I>r. 
Marshman  has  had  tiie  happiness  to  bring  to  a  completiiT, 
will  be  best  met  with  the  follow  int;  minute  account  of  the  pro- 
cess of  translation,  L:iven  in  a  letter  from  that  valnable  .Mis- 
sionary to  the  Rev.  Dr.  Ryland,  dated  December,  1813,  and 
inserted  in  No.  XXVI f.  of  tlie  "  Periodical  Accoanu,"  pub. 
lished  by  the  Baptist  Missionary  Society. 

*  <<  I  understand  it  has  been  questioned^  whether  the  tramlstion  of 
Confucius  was  Mr.  Lassar's  or  mine.  I  may  observe  in  reply,  that  itr 
these  five  years  past,  in  translatin*^  /rom  the  Chinese*  I  hiive  used  Mr 
L.  chiefly  as  one  would  use  a  dictionary  or  commentator.  U'fccn  i 
was  at  Bristol,  if  you  recollect,  I  was  never  easy  till  I  could  itand  '!> 
my  own  legs.  It  1  had  a  translation  by  me,  1  preferred  sitting  hi!: 
an  hour  weighing  a  sentence,  to  relieving  myselt  by  a  translatioa.  0: 
this  I  never  repented,  and  it  is  now  become  a  habit.  Of  course  the 
translation  of  Confucius,  within  a  iirtle  time  after  my  engaging  in  il, 
with  all  its  faults  w:i8  niv  own.  Relative  to  the  translation  of  the 
Scriptures,  it  is  as  much  our  own  as  that  of  most  other  langv^e 
We  arc  now  printing,  with  a  considerable  degree  of  vigor,  and  if  I 
detail  the  method  taken  with  every  sheet,  it  may  enable  jou  u 
answer  any  questions  a  friend  may  put  to  you,  thoagb  I  fear  it  vill  be 
tiresome. 

•  *<  The  first  step,  as  I  have  told  you,  taken  in  the  translation,  ii 
that  of  Mr.  l.as'tar's  setting  down  at  my  elbow,  where  he  sits  frooi 
month  to  month  and  year  to  year,  and  translating  from  the  Huglisli, 
assisted  by  his  knowledge  of  the  Arnieniim.  For  a  long  time  be  sad 
I  read  over  the  assigned  portion  together,  prior  to  his  beginning  it,  till 
he  found  it  unnecessary ;  he  now  therefore  only  consults  me  rr^'ct- 
ing  particular  words  and  ph rubies.  In  due  time  follows  the  onrrcctirg 
verse  by  verse;  when,  with  Grie>hach  in  n)y  hand,  I  read  over  every 
verse  in  Chinese,  and  suggest  my  doubts  relative  to  the  forceof  particu- 
lar charactirs,  rejecting  »ume  and  suggesting  others.    When  a  whuk 
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'  ^apf  er  h  thus  done,  which  flomctimes  takes  three  or  four  hours,  I 
give  him  the  Chinese,  and  rend  Griesbach  into  English  very  slowly  and 
distinctly,  he  the  mean  while  keeping  his  eye  on  the  Chinese  versiort. 
It  is  then  copied  fairly,  and  somctimos,  (thnt  is,  when  any  doubt  re- 
m  lins,)  it  is  examined  thus  a  second  and  even  a  third  time.  It  then 
goes  to  press,  and  here  it  undergoes  a  fresh  ordonl  A  double  page 
being  set  up  with  our  moveable  metal  types,  I  then  read  it  over  with 
another  Chinese  assistant  who  h  ignorant  of  English.  He  suggests 
such  alterations  as  may  seem  necessary  to  render  the  language  per« 
fectly  clear.  It  is  thon  corrected,  and  a  dean  proof  given,  or  two  or 
three  if  they  be  required,  to  be  read  by  different  persons.  This  done, 
I  sit  down  alone  and  read  it,  comparing  it  with  Griesbach  again,  and 
occasionally  consuliing  all  the  helps  1  have.  This  is  to  roe  the  most 
close  examination  of  all.  Here,  as  I  have  two  Latin  Chinese  Dic- 
tionaries by  me,  I  make  it  a  point  to  examine  them  for  every  charac- 
ter of  the  meaning  of  which  I  do  not  feel  quite  certain ;  and  to  assist 
roe  herein  the  more  effectually,  I  have  a  book  by  me  wherein  I  write 
down  the  meaning  of  every  character  I  examine.  These,  as  I  have 
told  you,  are  seldom  more  than  twenty,  and  sometimes  not  so  many. 
In  reading  the  original  in  Griesbach,  I  deviate  a  little  from  mj 
first  method,  i  then  read  verse  by  vei'se  ;  now  I  read  a  small  portion 
of  the  original,  perhaps  (ive  or  six  verses  at  one  time,  and  then  the' 
same  portion  in  Chinese,  that  I  may  view  the  force  and  connection 
to  greater  advantage :  this  I  find  profitable.  Having  written  in  the 
margin  of  the  sheet  every  alteration  my  mind  suggests,  and  every 
thing  that  seems  a  discrepancy,  I  then  consult  Mr.  Lassar  and  the 
Chinese  assistant  together,  sitting  with  them  till  every  query  be 
tplved  and  every  discrepancy  adjusted.  This  done,  another  clean 
proof  is  given,  which  when  read  I  give  to  my  son  John,  that  he  may 
examine  for  himself,  as  his  knowledge  of  the  Chinese  idiom  is  perhaps 
greater  than  my  own.  When  he  has  satisfied  himself  respecting  it, 
another  clean  proof  is  given,  and  then  I  give  one  to  my  Chinese  as- 
sistant to  read  alone,  and  one  to  Mr.  Lassar,  that  they  may  each 
point  out  separately  whatever  they  dislike.  When  this  is  done,  I  com- 
pare it  with  Criesbach  tor  the  last  time,  to  see  if  any  thing  has  es- 
caped us  all.  I  then  in  another  clean  proof  desire  the  Chinese  assis- 
tant to  add  the  stops  according  to  his  idea  of  the  meaning ;  these  I 
then  examine,  and  if  his  idea  of  the  stops  agrees  with  mine,  ,send  it 
to  the  press.  When  on  the  press  a  clean  proof  is  brought  to  me, 
which  i  first  give  to  the  Chinese  assistant  to  see  if  all  be  right,  then 
to  Mr.  Lassar,  and  lastly  read  it  myself,  and  order  it  to  be  struck  off. 
Thus  you  see  that  after  the  translation  has  been  corrected  for  the 
press,  we  still  have  generally  ten  or  twelve  proofs  of  every  sheet  be- 
fore we  suffer  it  to  be  printed  off.  You  may  perhaps  think  it  strange 
that  this  should  be  necessary,  and  that  two  or  three  revisions  at  most 
do  not  complete  the  corrections.  It  must  be  remembered  however 
that  these  frequent  revisions  involve  the  judgment  of  four  diflS&reat 
persons — Mr.  Lassar,  the  Chinese  assisunt,  myself^  and  my  son ; 
each  of  whom  judges  independently  of  the  other  three ;  and  I  am  oC 
opinwn  that  beyond  two  or  three  revisions  of  the  same  copt/,  there  can 
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be  little  advantage  gaine.d ;  the  same  ideas  w9l  ariaa  the  foiirtli  time 
which  arose  the  third,  or  even  the  aecood^  and.  thus  the  need  ttf  cor^ 
rection  does  not  appear.  But  when  a  corrected  proof  ia  givett  fiw^Sp 
amination^  the  former  chain  of  ideas  is  broken,  and  «  new  oMecl  kf 
criticism  is  presented.  I  recollect  Dr.  Beattie'a  obaenriDgt  toni  k§ 
nef  er  could  judge  of  his  own  style  till  he  saw  it  in  print,  it  ia  pio- 
bable  that  you  younelf  hare  observed  a  sermon  when  printedp  apynsr 
rer^  differently  in  certain  passages  from  what  it  did  while  in  mana- 
script. 

<  *<  By  means  of  this  severe  scrutinyt  I  cannot  but  hope  tlial  a  fiuth- 
ful  version  of  the  holy  scriptures  in  the  Chinese  language  wOl  at 
length  be  produced.  The  importance  of  presenting  Uie  word  of  life 
faithfully  and  perspicuously  expressed,  to  two  or  three  handled 
millions  of  perishing  sinners,  when  I  duly  realize  it,  removes  aU 
thoughts  of  the  labour,  and  causes  me  to  feel  a  joy  I  cannot  deacribe. 
And  I  cannot  but  view  it  as  a  part  of  Divine  wisdom,  to  put  it  into  the 
hearts  of  two  persons,  labouring  independently  of  each  other,  (Mr. 
Morrison  and  myself,)  thus  to  care  for  the  translation  of  the  aaond 
scriptures  into  a  language  so  peculiar  in  its  nature,  and  understood 
by  such  multitudes  of  men.  Should  we  have  wisdom  given  ua  r^tly 
to  profit  by  each  others'  labours,  I  suppose  that  the  tranalation  of 
the  scriptures  will  be  brought  to  as  great  perfection  in  twen^yean,  as 
they  might  have  been  in  the  hand  of  one  alone  in  the  ^lace  mfiftj." ' 

pp.410— 13. 

Further  particulars  with  regard  to  this  stupendous  literary 
achievement,  will  be  found  in  the  Ninth  Memoir  respecting 
Translations,  cited  above.  In  the  mean  time,  Drs.  Morrison 
and  Milne,  Missionaries  sent  out  by  a  Sister  Society,  have 
been,  with  equal  diligence  and  success,  prosecuting  the  study 
of  the  Chinese,  and,  before  the  lamented  death  of  the  latter, 
had  nearly  completed  an  independent  Version  of  the  whole 
Bible  into  that  language.  Nenrly  ten  years  f^o.  Dr.  Morrison 
bad  completed  the  Chinese  New  Testament,  two  large  editions 
of  which,  consisting  of  5,500  copies,  were  printed  between  the 
years  1813  and  1819,  exclusive  of  detached  portions  previously 
published.  A  tliird  edition  was  printed  in  1822.  On  reprint- 
ing the  Serampore  Version  of  the  Gospels,  the  opportunity 
was  taken  by  Dr.  Marshman,  of  comparing  it  with  Dr.  Morri- 
son's ;  '  and  although  we  do  not  presume,' lie  says. '  that  these 
'  gospels  yet  perfectljr  accord  with  the  original  tezt^  we  are 
'  reaay  to  hope  that  this  edition  of  them  is  brought  somewhat 
'  nearer  to  it  than  any  one  which  has  before  appeared.  As 
'  leisure  may  be  afforded,  we  are  about  to  adopt  the  samecoarse 
'  with  the  remainder  of  the  New  Testament.'  Thus,  the  Chris- 
tian world  will  have  eventually  the  satisfaction  of  a  CIuiiesQ 
text,  formed  by  the  collation  of  the  respective  works  of  two  in- 
dependent sets   of  labourers.     But  besides  this  great  worL« 
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the  French  Missionaries  gave  up  as  impracticable,  Df. 
VDQ  ha«  recently  brought  to  a  close  his  Chines  and 
Ji  Dietionary^  which  has  occupied  more  or  less  of  his 
mng  the  past  fifteen  years.  It  has  been  eacacttted  under 
tronage,  and  is  printing  ait  the  expense  of  the  Honourable 
tfeidia  Company,  and  will  mak»  five  auario  Tolnme». 
ore  the  men  wnom  this  calumniating  Priest  afiecta  to 
of  with  contempt. 

trust  that  the  importance  of  the  general  subject,  and  ihe 
lely  interesting  nature  of  these  details,  will  supply  our 
i  for  devoting  so  lai|re  a  space  in  our  Journal,  to  the 

of  a  volume  like  the  present,  of  humble  dimensions  and 
ess  character.  We  shall  endeavour .  to  dismiss  the  re« 
^  topics  with  greater  brevity.  To  substantiate  our  as- 
1,  that  the  theological  genuineness  of  these  Biblical  Ver- 
is  remrded  by  the  Abb6  Dubois  as  their  most  repulsive 
xcepUonable  feature,  we  need  only  transcribe  a  short 
raph. 

faict,  a  translation  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  in  order  to  awakeu 
*io8ity,  and  fix  the  attention  of  the  learned  Hindoo,  at  least  as 
irv  production,  ought  to  be  on  a  level  with  the  Indian  perform- 
n  tne  same  kind  among  them,  and  be  composed  in  fine  poetry, 
iTj  style,  and  a  high  stream  of  eloquence,  this  being  universally 
»de  in  which  all  Indian  performances  of  any  worth  are  written, 
g  as  the  versions  are  executed  in  the  law  style  in  which  we  find 
you  may  rest  assured  that  they  will  only  excite  contempt,  and 
o  increase  the  aversion  already  entertained  by  the  natives 
:  the  Christian  religion.' 

hing  can  be  clearer  than  that  the  matchless  simplicity  of 
^riptures,  which  forms  one  internal  mark  of  theur  Divine 
p  and  so  materially  contributes  to  tlieir  universal  adapta<* 
s  what  the  Abb6  here  characterizes  as  a  low  style,  com- 
with  the  imbecile  bombast  of  the  Hindoo  writings.  And 
tent  to  which  his  sinister  policy  would  lead  him  to  falsify 
cred  writings,  in  adaptation  to  the  taste  of  the  Hindoos^ 
»e  judged  of  from  his  confessing  that  he  durst  not,  in  ex-* 
ng  to  his  native  converts  the  sacrament  of  the  Eucharist^ 
>enly  that  the  materials  are  bread  and  wine ;  it  would 
*  too  revolting  to  their  feelings.'  '  We  have,  therefore,^ 
ys,  '  the  precaution  to  soften  thi$  eoarm  term  by  a  peri- 
sijB,  saying  that  the  materials  of  the  Eucharist  are  wheaten 
d,  and  the  juice  of  the  Jine  fruit  called  grape  ;  which  ex- 
lions  become  more  palatable  to  their  taste.'  Again,  it 
not  do,  to  avow  that  Christ  was  the  son  of  a  humble 
iter,  and  that  his  apostles  were  twelve  illiterate  fishermen. 
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because  the  casts  of  carpenters  and  fishermen  are  two  of  the 
lowest  and  vilest  in  the  country.  The  passages  in  the  Gblqwk 
which  contain  these  facts,  must  therefore  be  suppressedy  and 
the  first  chapter  in  the  first  Epistle  of  St.  Paul  to  the  Cforiir- 
ihiansy  must  by  no  means  be  read  to  well-bred  Hindoos.  In 
reading  the  parable  of  the  Prodi^  Son»  too,  it  would  be  ne- 
cessary to  substitute  a  lamb  for  the  fatted  calf,  to  prerent  their 
regarding  Christianity  as  a  low  or  pariah  religion.  From  theie 
and  other  declarations,  it  is  evident,  that  it  is  the  Bible  itself, 
not  the  translations,  but '  the  naked  text'  of  the  Bible,  which 
be  objects  to  as  adapted  to  wound  the  feelings,  excite  the  con- 
tempt, and  deepen  the  prejudices  of  the  Hindoo. 

'  What/  he  says,  *  will  a  well-bred  native  think,  when^  in  reading 
over  this  holy  book,  he  sees  that  Abraham,  afker  receiving  tbe  visit  m 
three  angels  under  a  human  shape,  entertains  htseuest  by-cauraigs 
ciilf  to  be  killed,  and  served  to  them  for  their  fare  T  Tbe  prqudioed 
Hindoo  will  at  once  judge  that  both  Abraham  and  his  beaveolj  gueMs 
were  nothing  but  vile  pariahs ;  and,  without  further  reading*  fie  will 
forthwith  throw  away  the  book,  containing  (in  bis  opinions)  sooh 
sacrilegious  accounts. 

*  What  will  a  Brahmin  say,  when  he  peruses  the  detnb  of  tbe 
bloodv  sacrifices  prescribed  in  the  mosaical  law  in  the  worship  of  tbe 
true  God  ?  He  will  assuredly  declare,  that  the  god  who  oouU  be 
pleased  with  the  shedding  of  the  blood  of  so  many  victims  imm^jft^ 
to  his  honour,  must  undoubtedly  be  a  deity  of  the  same  kind  (6r  be 
from  mc  the  blasphemy)  as  the  mischievous  Hindoo  ddtiei^  Cohly, 
Mahry,  Darma-rajah,  and  other  infernal  gods,  whose  wrath  camkH  be 
appeased  but  by  the  shedding  of  blood,  and  the  immolating  dT  liviDg 
victims. 

^  *  But,  above  all,  what  will  a  Brahmin  or  any  other  welMired  Hin- 
doo thiidc,  when  he  peruses  in  our  holy  books  the  account  of  die  in- 
molating  of  creatures  held  most  sacred  by  him  i  What  wiD  be  his 
feelings,  when  he  sees  that  the  immolating  of  oxen  an4  bulls  bomtU 
tuted  a  leading  feature  in  the  religious  orainances  of  thelandile^ 
and  that  the  blood  of  those  most  sacred  animals  was  almost  daily  shed 
at  the  shrine  of  the  god  they  adored  ?  What  will  be  his  faelingi 
when  he  sees,  that  after  Solomon  had  at  immense  expense  and  kboor 
built  a  magnificent  temple  in  honour  of  tbe  true  God,  ho  made  the 
pratista  or  consecration  of  it,  by  causing  82,000  oxen  to  beiiambi* 
ered,  and  overflowing  his  new  temple  with  the  blood  of  thsse  sncftd 
victims  ?  He  will  certainly  in  perusing  accounts,  (in  his  ispjnigi^  fo 
horribly  sacrilegious,)  shudder,  and  be  seized  with  the  livelictt  bjOOOTf 
look  on  the  book  containing  such  shocking  detaQs  as  an  abiiniiuihls 
work,  (far  be  from  me,  once  more,  the  blasphemy,  I  am  mgiMfiuig 
the  feelings  of  a  prejudiced  Pagan,^  throw  it  away  with  ioiwfiiition, 
consider  himself  as  polluted  forliavmg  touched  it,  go  imniiBd&dy  to 
the  river  for  the  purpose  of  purifying  himself  by  ablotions  (torn  the 
defilement  he  thinks  he  has  contracted,  and  before  he  t^ainonlen  his 
house,  he  will  send  for  a  Poorohita  Brahmin  to  perform  the  lequiute 
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oereiDonies  for  purifying  it  from  the  deBleroent  it  has  contracted^  bj 
ignoraotly  keeping  within  its  walls  so  polluted  a  thing  as  the  Bible. 

*  In  the  mean  while  he  will  become  more  and  more  conBrmed  in 
the  idea,  that  a  religion  which  derives  its  tenets  from  so  impure  a 
•ource  is  altogether  detestable,  and  that  those  who  profess  it,  must  be 
the  basest  and  vilest  of  men. 

*  Such  are  the  effects  which,  in  my  humble  opinion,  the  reading  of 
the  naked  text  of  the  Bible  cannot  fail  to  produce  on  the  unprepared 
minds  of  the  prejudiced  Hindoos.'  pp.  28 — 31. 

We  shall  assuredly  not  undertake  the  vindication  of  the 
ixrord  of  God.  Here  the  true  spirit  of  the  Romish  corruption 
ill  its  most  inveterate  form,  unequivocally  manifests  itsell.  It 
is  of  no  avail  to  tell  this  infatuated  man  of  the  Jifiy  native 
preachers,  among  whom  are  some  Brahmins  of  the  highest  rank, 
who  are  at  this  time  zealously  engaged  in  teaching,  as  assistants 
to  the  Missionaries.  These  things  would  not  change  his  opi- 
Bion,  that  the  conversion  of  the  Hindoos  is  impossible,  and 
that  to  ^ve  them  the  Bible  is  worse  than  useless.  This  blind- 
ness and  obstinacy,  however,  which  may  in  part  be  accounted 
for  by  his  own  ill-success  in  gaining  proselytes,  and  his  bigoted 
attachment  to  the  principles  of  his  Church,  become  almost 
excusable  when  compared  with  the  conduct  of  a  Protestant 
clergyman,  a  Dr.  Bryce,  who  is  said  to  have  insinuated  in  a 
sermon  preached  at  Calcutta,  that  no  conversions  deserving  ^ 
the  name  had  been  made  in  India.  '  Alas  V  exclaimed  the 
preacher,  with  the  grimace  of  concern,  '  it  may  be  doubted  if 
'  at  this  day  the  Christian  Missionary  boasts  a  single  proselyte 
'  to  his  creed,  over  whom  he  is  warranted  to  rejoice.' 

'  This  gentleman  did  not  know,'  mildly  remarks  the  late  estimable 
Mr.  Ward,  *  but,  living  only  fourteen  miles  from  Serampore,  he  might 
have  known,  had  he  wished  for  the  information,  that  the  persons  con- 
nected with  the  Serampore  Mission  have  baptized  between  6  and  700 
Hindoo  Pagans  and  Mahommedans ;  that  there  is  a  Christian  church 
of  150  Aracanese,  in  and  round  Chittagong,  speaking  the  Burman 
language,  and  reading  that  part  of  the  Burman  New  Testament  which 
is  already  published,  who  have  been  converted  to  the  Christian  faith ; 
that  in  Jessore  there  is  another  church  of  converted  Hindoos  and 
Mahommedans,  consisting  of  nearly  a  hundred  members ;  that  at 
Cutwa,  another  church,  amounting  to  about  the  same  number  of 
Hindoo  and  Mahommedan  converts,  exists;  that  at  Dinajepore,  a    • 
similar  diurch  exists,  of  more  than  a  hundred  members;  and  that  at. 
Serampore  and  Calcutta,  there  are  nearly  200  Christian  Hindoos  and 
Mahommedan  converts ;  in  short,  that  in  Hindoostan  and  Bengal, . 
this  Mission  has  nearly  twenty  churches   of  Christian  natives.     Is 
there  not  one  individual  then,  m  all  these,  over  whom  the  Christian. 
JVIissionary  is  warranted  to  rejoice  ? 

'  Krishnoo-Prisad,  the  first  Brahmin  who  was  baptized  in  Bengal, 
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died  a  few  yean  ago.  He  was  most  exemplarj  in  hia  life,  aoni^lu  to 
bring  bis  wealthy  relations  to  the  faith,  aod  died  full  of  hope,  lesrtu^ 
behind  him  a  name  embalmed  in  the  memory  of  all  hia  bretbren. 
KrisbnoOy  the  first  Indian  convertt  has  stood  the  test  of  twenty  years, 
and  still  adorns  his  Christian  profession.*  A  young  man,  GoracbuDii, 
was  seized  by  his  relations,  who  were  about  to  carry  hina  from  Serooj* 
pore  by  force.  He  appealed  to  the  Danish  magistrate,  who  put  ii  to 
nis  choice ;  and  before  this  Magistrate,  and  in  the  presence  of  bit 
heathen  mother,  he  declared  he  would  be  a  Christian :— he  is  nov  a 
Christian  teacher.  Rammohun,  a  converted  Brahmin  of  the  hifhirst 
cast,  and  who,  when  a  heathen,  set  fire  to  the  pile  in  which  his  living 
mother  was  consumed  to  ashes,  has  been  the  means  of  the  convenion 
of  several  persons,  and  he  is  now  such  a  persuasive  preacher  of  the 
Gospel,  that  I  have  seen  his  congregation  drenched  in  tears. 

With  regard  to  the  efficacy  of  the  Translations,  Mr.  Wani 
states : 

'  To  say  nothing  of  six  or  eight  individuals  resident  in  the  village 
of  Ramkrishnupore,  who,  in  consequence  of  reading  one  copy  of  the 
Bcnealec  New  Testament,  and  without  the  intervention  of  any  IJviDg 
teacner,  were  led  to  renounce  heathenbm,  and  embrace  the  {Akfisti^n 
faith, — the  same  Translation  was  the  means  of  conversion  to  two  ven* 
respectable  Hindoos  o£  the  writer  cast :  one  of  them  is  now  employed 
in  the  Court  of  Justice  under  the  Dutch  Government  of  Chinsurih ; 
the  other  (TarachundJ  is  one  of  our  best  Hindoo  poets,  the  greater 
part  of  the  hymns  in  our  Bengalee  hymn-book  being  his  compositior. 
He  has  also  written  an  able  defence  of  Christianity,  which  oas  been 
printed,  contrasting  the  heathen  tenets  in  which  he  was  educated, 
with  the  glorious  doctrines  of  the  Gospel/ 

Annual  Report  of  the  Bapt.  Mis.  Society,  for  1S20 

From  the  Reports  of  the  London  Missionary  Society »  «^' 
might  guther  additional  facta  of  the  most  pleasing  and  en- 
couraging nature.  At  Madras,  a  native  teacner  named  Appa- 
voo,  addresses  his  countrymen,  in  the  Tamul  language,  with 
the  approbation  of  the  Missionaries,  every  Thursday  evenir.;:. 
At  Belgauiii,  a  Brahmin  and  his  nephew  have  embraced  Chny- 
tianity,  and  have  given  their  assistance  in  preparing  religious 
tracts  in  the  Mahratta  language.  Mr.  Hands,  the  Missionan 
at  Bellary,  states,  that  in  the  early  part  of  last  year,  he  travelled 
through  a  considerable  part  of  Mysore,  accompanied  by  the 
native  teacher  Anundaniyer,  who  assisted  him  in  addmsing 
the  natives.  Satisfactory  evidence,  he  says,  exists,  that  the 
Canara  New  Testament  is  read  by  the  Hindoos  of  Bellaiy  at 
their  own  houses.    At  Bangalore,  a  native  teacher  is  stationed. 


*  He  has  since  died  in  the  faith. 
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in  connexion  with  the  English  Missionaries,  who  has  taken  the 
name  of  Samuel  Flavel.  He  is  mentioned  as  continuing  to 
labour  with  exemplary  diligence  and  considerable  success^ 
'  Nineteen  adult  heathens  were  baptised  at  that  station  during 
'  the  last  year,  and  several  others  exhibit  promising  indicatioDA 
'  of  a  disposition  to  embrace  Christianity.'  The  South  Trarr 
vancore  Mission  has  now  attached  to  it  seventeen  native  rea^ders, 
who  carry  on  their  useful  labours  through  a  very  extensive  diir 
trict.  The  Abbe  Dubois  appears,  however,  to  be  ignoraiyt  of 
the  very  existence  of  the  London  Missionary  Society.  Ho 
notices,  in  succession,  the  Lutheran  Mission,  the  Moravian 
Brethren^  the  Nestorians  in  Travancore,  and  the  Baptists  al 
Serampore,  all  of  whom  he  represents  as  perfectly  onsuccessfuL 
Nay,  he  is  persuaded  that,  were  the  latter  to  be  a^ed  '  on  their 
'  honour  and  conscience,'  whether  their  labours  had  produced 
the  conversion  of  a  sinj^le  pagan,  they  would  '  all  reply  in  the 
'  negative/  He  would  hardly  hape  ventured  thus  far,  we  think, 
had  ne  not  been  really  destitute  of  all  information  on  the  sub^ 
ject.  Stationed  in  the  heart  of  the  Mysore,  all  that  he  knowft 
of  the  state  of  society  within  the  presidency  of  Bengal,  is  from 
hearsay.  It  is  but  just  to  add,  that  the  progress  of  the  cause 
of  Christianity  in  the  South,  has  been  chiefly  of  late  yeanu 
Still,  ignorance  cannot  justify  the  extreme  confidence  of  the 
assertions  which  he  makes  on  this  subject ;  nor  could  he  be  un- 
aware that  he  was  pretending  to  a  knowledge  which  he  did  not. 
possess,  in  a  manner  that  no  man  of  '  honour  and  conscience^ 
would  have  done. 

The  latest  arrivals  from  Calcutta  furnish  an  interesting  ac* 
count  of  the  baptism  of  a  Brahmin,  the  Pundit  Ramchurun, 
at  Delhi :  it  is  contained  in  a  letter  from  Mr.  Thompson.  After 
worship,  he  was  on  this  occasion  called  upon  to  give  an  ac^* 
count  of  his  faith  in  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  as  the  Qod  andi 
Saviour  of  the  World,  and  of  his  desire  to  conform  to  hie 
will. 

*  Being  asked  tvAy  he  embraced  the  gospel,  he  replied,  '<  For  sat- 
vgium.**  And  on  our  wishing  to  know  tohai  had  anected  his  mind 
most  in  all  that  be  had  read,  he  replied :  **  Jesutt  being  God,  had 
made  himself  of  no  reputation  (apako  tooch'h  keea)  for  sinneis*  and 

for  my  sake*** Tnepeople  were  greatly  amazed,  and  besan  te 

make  many  inquiries.  The  report  of  a  brahmin's  having  embraced 
Christianity  having  spread  through  the  city,  our  brother  necame  the 
subject  of  conversation  every  vrhere.  The  effect  has  been  very  good. 
Numbers  of  brahmins  have  come  to  inquire  after  Christ  and  the  Gospel, 
whenever  thought  of  these  things  before;  yea,  have  eagerlv  taken  hooks^ 
and  solicited  larger  ones  containing  a  fuller  account  of  the  Saviour. 
They  see  that  the  Gospel  b  capable  of  producing  conversions  even 
from  among  them,  ana  therefore  some  or  them  are  anxious  to  know 
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what  that  Gofpel  is.  On  every  side  we  excite  curioMty ;  and  the 
preaching  and  discussions  abroad  hare  become  doubly  interettin^from 
the  Pundit's  baptism.'* 

A  few  more  instances  of  this  description,  it  is  justly  re- 
marked, will  do  more  than  any  thing  else,  to  shake  the  nbric 
of  Hindooism.  But  that  fabric  is  already  loosening  at  its  rerj 
base.  Such  instances  as  the  above  are  in  the  highest  degree 
animating,  as  serving  to  shew  that  there  is  no  impossibility  in 
the  way  of  converting  even  the  adult  Brahmin ;  but  tfaeybave 
hitherto  been  so  rare  as  to  excite,  in  connexion  with  the  im- 
mense mass  of  the  heathen  population,  feelings  bordering  on 
despondency.  What  are  a  thousand  converts  when  aetaeuniC 
sixty  millions  of  idolaters  ?  But  the  progress  of  Ae  adiobb 
is  slowly  but  surely  undermining  the  wnole  system  of  ffindoo- 
ism :  and  it  is  these  which,  by  the  time  Uiat  the  Ventons 
have  attained  an  adequate  degree  of  correctneas^  will  nmif 
the  best  channels  for  distributing  them,  and  which  are  destined 
to  place  in  its  true  light,  the  value  of  those  meritorioua  laboun 
which  have  for  so  many  years  been  unremittingly  expended  on 
them.  These  native  schools  have  latterly  increaaea  in  an  as- 
tonishing degree.  In  those  of  Calcutta  alone,  upwards  of  2800 
pupils  are  at  present  under  education.  But  the  most  pleaung 
feature  of  these  institutions  is,  that  they  are  liberally  Hupuorted 
by  native  contributions,  that  they  are  frequently  visitea  1^  re- 
spectable Hindoos,  and  that  the  parents  of  the  pnpila  connive 
generally  at  the  use  that  is  occasionally  made  in  the  adiools, 
of  even  Christian  tracts,  rather  than  withhold  their  children 
from  the  advantages  of  elementary  education.  We  hvre  now 
before  us  the  First  and  Second  Reports  of  the  "  Calcutta 
''  School-Book  Society,''  established  in  1817,  for  the  purpose 
of  preparing,  publishing,  and  cheaply  or  gratuitouslYanppIy- 
ing  works  useful  in  native  schools  and  seminariea.  Thia  So- 
ciety, though  not  of  a  directly  religious  nature,  Utrikeaatthe 
very  root  of  the  Hindoo  religion,  if  it  be  true,  aa  the  Abb£ 
Dubois  affirms,  that  Mt  is  a  crime,  a  sacrilege  in  eveiy  Hindoo 
'  who  is  not  bom  a  Bmhmin,  to  endeavonr  to  emerge  ftdmig^ 
'  norance,  or  to  aspire  to  the  lowest  degree  of  knowudbe.*  1?et 
are  both  Mahommedans  and  Hindoos  associated  with£ii|^ish 
gentlemen  on  the  Committee  of  this  Society.  At  ita  aeoond 
annual  meeting  in  the  Town  Hall,  Calcutta,  (Sept.  21,  1819,> 
though  held  at  an  unfavourable  time  of  the  year»  tha  aomber 
of  natives  present  was  considerable.    On  this  occaaioq,  it 
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moved  by  the  Rev.  Dr,  Carey,  seconded  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Tho- 
mason,  and  resolved  unanimously, 

*  *'  That  the  special  thanks  of  this  Meeting  be  presented  to  the 
native  GeDtlemen,  whether  in  or  out  of  the  Committee,  for  their 
sessonable  and  zealous  exertions  in  the  various  departments  of  the  So- 
ciety's undertakings,  without  whose  valuable  co-operation  the  numerous 
works  described  in  the  Report  could  never  have  been  accompHshed.'*' 

*  To  this  Baboo  Kadhacant  Deb,  a  member  of  the  Committee,  afler 
communicating  the  resolution  to  the  native  portion  of  the  meetings 
returned  thanks  in  their  name. 

*  Moonshee  Umeen'  ooddeen,  the  Company's  Vakeel  in  the  Sudor 
Decwanee  Adalut,  also  rose,  and  expressed  his  opinion  of  the  decided 
utility  of  an  Institution  Vihich  thus  proMedJor  the  irutruction  of  off 
ehuies  toithotU  regard  to  sect  or  name ;  and  that  it  was  gratifying  both 
to  the  Hindoo  and  the  professor  of  Islam,  to  see  the  English  gentlemeii 
thus  united  for  this  purpose.' 

Want  of  room  prevents  our  making  larger  citations  from 
these  interesting  documents.  But  we  must  transcribe  from  the 
Appendix  to  the  First  Report,  the  remarks  which  are  made  on 
the  subsequent  formation  of  a  distinct  society  for  the  establish- 
ment and  support  of  schools,  and  the  maintenance  and  tuition 
of  a  body  of  native  teachers  and  translators. 

*  In  three  months  from  the  establishment  of  the  Calcutta  Schod 
Society,  the  contributions  to  it  were  Sa.  Rs.  9,899  as  donations,  and 
Sa.  Rs.  5,069  as  annual  subscriptions.  A  considerabh  proportion  <^ 
both  has  been  contributed  by  nattves,  principally  Hindoos.  When  en- 
couraged by  European  example,  co-operation,  and  condescension, . 
the  opulent  and  learned  natives  evince  a  laudable  willingness  to  aid 
in  the  efforts  making  to  improve  the  condition  and  character  of  the 
inhabitants  of  this  country.  It  is  an  interesting  and  encouraging  fiu^ 
that,  besides  the  Hindoo  College^  almost  entirely  ^bunded  on  the  ceniri' 
butioHS  of  that  clou  of  the  natives  tohose  appellation  it  bears^  there  are 
now  no  less  ihBn  four  philanthropic  institutions  in  this  metropolis  or  it» 
neighbourhood,  whose  funds  are  derived  partly  from  European,  partly 
from  native  liberality.  These  are,  the  Calcutta  School- Book  Society, 
the  Calcutta  Leper  Asylum,  the  Calcutta  School  Society,  and  tna 
Institution  for  the  Encouragement  of  Native  Schools,  under  the  Manage- 
ment  of  the  Serampore  Missionaries,' 

The  Abbe  Dubois  ridicules  the  '  Don  Quixote-like'  appeal 
of  the  late  Mr.  Ward,  to  the  sensibility  and  compassion  of 
English  ladies,  for  the  purpose  of  soliciting  their  assistance 
towards  establishing  schools  for  the  Hindoo  females. 

*  The  ladies  of  Liverpool  are  not  aware,  I  suppose,'  sneeringly 
remarks  this  most  amiable  Priest,  *  that  such  a  project  is  meraj 
visionary,  and  altogether  impracticable,  the  most  aeeply  rooted  pre- 
judices of  the  country  being  decidedly  hostile  to  its  execution.    The 
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ladic0  of  LiTerpool  are  not  aware,  that*  even  should  nol  the  pR)a- 
dices  of  the  eountry  oppose  an  almost  insurmountable  bar  to  \li£ 
establishment  of  schools  for  females  in  India,  the  state  of  povertj  or 
the  Iatte#»  and  their  numerous  aTOcattons,  would  not  allow  them  lo 
attend  those  schools  V 

After  a  few  more  assertiona  of  this  kind,  and  telling  them 
that  Uiey  had  better  spend  their  money  in  alms-givine:  at  home, 
he  very  unnecessarily,  but  very  characteristically  adils  : 

'  But  /  shall  certainly  never  call  on  any  lady,  or  other  individiial 
whatever,  to  engage  him  or  her  to  squander  away  their  money  in  con- 
tributing to  the  (in  my  humble  opinion)  absurd  proiect  of  establishiog 
schools  for  the  purpose  of  enlightening  the  nindoo  females,  or  of 
circulating  Bibles  and  tracts  which  are  perused  by  no  one,  and  sr 
above  the  comprehension  of  alL' 

It  is  remarkable,  that  at  the  very  moment  that  this  shameless 
avowal  is  first  published,  advices  nave  been  received^  contain- 
ing the  heart-cheering  intelligence  from  Miss  Cooke,  (the  lady 
sent  out  from  this  country  for  the  express  purpose  of  promoting 
native  female  education,)  that  she  has  succeeded  in  es^ 
tablishin^  fifteen  schools,  and  in  obtaining  between  three  and 
four  hundred  female  scholars ;  that  one  native  gentleman  h:is 
already  been  induced  to  receive  a  European  Teacher  for  hia 
females;  and  tliat  another,  a  high  Brahmin,  who,  with  tiie 
rofound  contempt  for  Bengalee  females,  common  to  his  cast, 
ad  assured  Miss  Cooke  at  the  outset,  that  she  would  never 
succeed^ — '  their  women  were  all  beasts — quite  stupid,  never 
'  could  or  would  learn — nor  would  tlie  Brahmina  ever  allow 
'  their  females  to  be  tau^jht,* — this  same  individual  i&  now  giving 
his  active  assistance  in  forwarding  her  plans.*  Thus  are  the 
invincible  prejudices  of  the  country,  and  the  insurmountable 
barriers  of  cast,  giving  way  on  every  side,  while  the  Brahmin, 
the  Papist^  and  ^e  Infidel, 

'  esteem  it  strange, 
Gaze»  and  adaiirc»  and  hate  tlie  change. 

We  imagine  that  we  may  nuw  take  leave  of  the  Ahbe 
Dubois  and  his  abettors,  or  dui>efl,  both  here  and  in  India.  Fer, 
whatever  share  his  Roman  Catholic  prejudices,  and  his  je»- 
loiisy  of  the  success  of  rival  Missionanes,  may  hare  had  in 
instigating  him  to  this  disgraceful  publication,  we  hare  no 


I 


*  For  these  particulars,  and  other  highly  intererting  firtmh  which 
we  have  not  room  to  transcribe}  we  have  great  pleasure  in  icTwiin 
our  readers  to  the  August  No.  of  the  Miasionanr  ** 
pp.  351^^64. 
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doubt  that'  he  has  abettors,  who  have  both  prompted  and  di- 
rected his  base  attack  on  Mr.  Ward^  and  supplied  him  with 
many  of  the  falsehoods  which  he  has  vented.     Of  this,   his 
Letters  contain  internal  evidence ;  and  that  there  are  men  in 
this  country  capable  of  such  conduct,  will  not  be  doubted  by 
those  who  recollect  the  publications  of  Scott  Waring,  Twining, 
and  Co.,  or  who  may  chance  to  have  seen  the  work  of  a  Mr. 
Bowen  of  Bridgew^ter,  published   in  1821,   entitled  **  Mis- 
'*  sionary  Incitement  and  Hindoo  Demoralizationy**  in  which  he 
charges  those  '  enemies  of  India/  the  Serampore  Missionaries, 
with  demoralizing  the  hitherto  virtuous  Hindoos.*    This  must 
.  be  admitted  to  tally  remarkably  with  the  latter  Letters  of  our 
Abb6,  in  which  he  undertakes  the  vindication  of  the  m«ch 
aspersed   Hindoos;    maintaining,    among  other   things,    that 
nothing  in  the  conduct  of  the  Hindoo  fanatics  who  flock  to 
the  temples  of  Teeropatty  and  Juggeraauty  '  can  be  compared 
'  with  tJie  scenes  of  extravagance  and  madness'  exhibited  by 
the  Quakers  in  this  country ;  (p.  171.) — that  the  leading  dogmas 
of  the  Predestinariaas  and  others,  have  been  borrowed  from 
the  Hindoo  teachers;    (p.  220.] — that    the  doctrine  of  the 
Millennium  *  is  nothing  but  an  almost  literal  copy  of  the  tenth 
'  avattera  of  Vishnoo,  called  Kalk^-amttera,  or  incarnation 
'  into  a  horse,' — the  coincidence  being  so  close,  that  '  the  one 
'  must  have  been  copied  from  the  other;' — and  finally^  that 
be  can 

*  perceive  between  the  religious  exercises  of  the  Qnakers,  Method- 
ists, Jumpers,  Shivers,  Ac,  &c.  and  these  of  the  Hindoo  DatMaroo, 
Jangofxnas,  Andjrs,  drc.  no  difierence,  unless  diac  the  religious 
practices  of  the  former^  surpass  by  &r  in  fi^  and  extravagance 
those  of  the  latter.  Both*  in  their  convubionv  and  contortionsy  in 
their  wild  dancing,  jumping^  groaniag,  hev^gv  own  a  coumen 
origin,  tiiat  is»  the  inspiration  or  possession  of  a  supernatural  spirit 
or  agent.  The  tmh  aifference  is,  that  our  European  Energaaneitei 
leave  their  Hindoo  orethren  &r  behind  them  in  the  career  of  extia- 
vagance.*  p.  220. 

ImmooB  and  absurd  as  is  this  declaration,  it  is  not  without 
paraml  in  the  writiass  of  Mr.  Bbwen  and  his  enlightened 
compeeia;  and  probably,  the  worthy  Captain  who  lent  the 
Abh£  *f  Brans 's  Sketch,"  miebt  assist  in  fufnishing  the  repre- 
seiUatMii  which  is  the  basis  of  the  above  exquisite  comparison. 

^  For  etgr  oily  knowledge  of  this  work,  we  roust  confess  ounelves 
io4elW  "     '     ^ 


India,^  (a  qoarterly  worki  printed   at  Serampore,)  publiiribed  m 
Dec.  IBA 


Dec. 
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Assuredly,  we  sliould  never  have  bestowed -ao  miich  attentka 
on  a  production  containing  such  abundant  proofr  of  imbedb} 
and  ignorance,  had  not  its  author's  name  been  eageily  cssf^ 
at  by  the  Editors  of  the  Old  Monthly  Magazine  and  of  th| 
Christian  Remembrancer, ,  par  nobUe  frairmm,  and  other  c^ 
lifjhtened  philanthropists  of  the  same  chsB»  aa,  an  umikmiif. 
We  have  only  to  wisn  those  gentlemen  joy  of  their  new  cq|- 
federate. 

On  one  point,  these  Letters  are  adapted  to  aflFbid  bodi  (a- 
struction  and  satisfaction — instruction  as  to  the  true  chaufBlg 
of  Roman  Catholic  missions  in  the  East,  and  the  natue  of  Ae 
Christianity  they  impart ;  (see  especially  pp.  6^11;  62—77; 
125 ;  134.)  satisfaction  as  to  the  gratimn^  prospect  whick  ii 
held  out  by  the  probable  secession  of  tne  baffled  enuaattin  of 


Rome  from  the  missionary  field.    The  Abb£,  thronghoat  theK 
Letters^  sounds  the  note  of  retreat ;  and  amid  hia  i  niVaimiii 
to  dissuade  others  from  prosecuting  the  woik  winch  he  hn 
abandoned  as  hopeless,  it  is  not  diflfoult  to  perceive  that  Ui 
despondency  relates  to  his  own  Church,  rather  than  to  the  ffii- 
doos.    The  progress  of  Biblical  translations,  the  apffad  of  na- 
tive schools,  and  the  other  efforts  of  Protestant  nfisrifinsrirn 
whatever  they  may  fail  of  accomplishing,  will  oertaiidj  effect 
the  overthrow  of  the  Romish  idolatry  and  the  rain  of^die  Dt 
Propaganda  missions  in  the  East*    This  the  Abb£  foresces»sad 
it  awakes  his  bitterest  malignity.     He  admits  diat 
*  missions  are  threatened  with  a  speedy  extinction/^— oi 
account  he  would  seem  to  have  abandoned  them,  to  aee  to  *ik 
'  own  concerns/    The  nominal  Christians  belonguiK  to  A>k 
stations,  form  a  part  of  the  population  which  woidd  aecm  ti 
have  peculiar  claims  on  our  attention.    Among  AcoBy  dM  ca- 
culation  of  the  Scriptures  misht  be  eipectad  to  hate  At 
happiest  effect.     If  we  may  place  any  dependence  oa  tk 
Abba's  statements,  tlie  numbers  dispersed  over  the  coaaln. 
from  the  banks  of  the  Krishna  to  Cape  Comorin,  thoagh  mai 
reduced,  are  still  very  considerable.    Ifie  archbtahop  of  Got 
is  stated  to  have  under  his  jurisdiction,  (vhich  coanadEendi  tk 
Island  of  Ceylon,)  300.000  souls;  the  ajr^bishopoT^n^gMORi 
between  60  and  70,000 ;  the  budiop  of  (Codnn^  abonfcdha  ave 
number ;  the  bishop  of  St.  Thomas  near  Madria» '  riioat  SOUBOO 
'  Christians,  natives  and  half-casU.*    pesidea 
prelates,  appointed  by  the  court  of  Portnml^ 
apostolic  vioars  under  the  immediate  contiol  oC  the  A  J^iys 
ganda  congregation  at  Rome  ;  viz.  the  bidiop  of  Besabaja  tk 
Christians  uuder  whose  jurisdiction  do  not  exoaed  lO  or  v2JUk 
chiefly  half-casts  ;  the  apostolic  vicar  at  Pi 
ercis^s  spiritual  jurisdiction  over  the  Camaiie  mnA 
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>vhich  are  toi)e  found  about  36,000  CbristiaDs ;  and  the  apostlic 
vicar  of  Verapoly  near  Cochin,  whose  mission  reckons  120,000 
Christian  natives,  chiefly  in  the  Travancore  country,  who  are 
attended  by  about  a  hundred  native  priests,  educated  by  the 
Carmelites,  now  three  or  four  in  number,  in  their  seminary  at 
'  Verapoly.  This  is  stated  to  be  the  only  mission  in  which  con* 
verts  are  still  made  among  the  heathen.  The  Abb6  says,  that 
he  has  it  from  good  authonty,  that  '  between  3  and  400  pagans 
*  are  yearly  christened  in  it,'  chiefly  outcasts  from  the  tribe  of 
Nairs.  Besides  these  missions,  there  is  another  at  Madras, 
under  the  direction  of  Italian  capuchins,  having  for  their  su- 
perior an  apostolic  prefect,  and  holding  their  spiritual  powers 
also  from  tlie  congregation  De  Propaganda ;  tnis  is  said  to 
contain  10  or  12,000  Christians,  '  or  several  descriptions,'  at 
Madras  and  in  its  vicinity.  According  to  this  rough  estimate, 
there  would  seem  to  be  no  fewer  than  between  6  and  700,000 
nominal  Christians,  exclusive  of  the  Nestorian  congregations  in 
Travancore,  and  the  Armenians  of  Madras,  who  are  in  a  re- 
ligious condition  but  little  removed  from  the  grossness  of 
Hindoo  polytheism, — destitute  alike  of  the  Scriptures  and  of 
any  competent  religious  instruction.  The  prejudice  which 
such  an  exhibition  of  Christianity  is  adapted  to  excite  a^inst 
every- thing  that  assumes  that  name,  both  amonjg  the  Hindoo 
and  the  Mahommedan  natives  of  the  Peninsula,  is  incalculably 
pernicious.  It  certainly  presents  one  of  the  most  serious  ob- 
stacles to  the  spread  of  the  Christian  religion  among  the  pro- 
fessors of  Islam.  On  every  account,  the  conversion  of  these 
poor  victims  of  a  debased  creed  and  a  Jesuitical  policy,  seems 
a  consummation  most  ardently  and  devoutly  to  be  desired : 
In  numbering  the  abominations  which  have  so  long  defiled 
and  cursed  tnis  devoted  tract  of  country,  next  to  the  temple 
of  Juggernaut,  we  must  not  forget  to  rank  the  Inquisition  at 
Goa. 
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Art.  V.  Report  of  the  Speeches  delivered  before  the  Preshutery  of 
Glasgow f  on  the  Motion  for  inducting  the  Rev.  Dr.  M'Fartane  into 
the  Ministry  of  the  High  Church  of  this  City.    8vo.  pp.  74>.    Glas- 
gow. 1828. 

E  have  read  this  pamphlet  with  much  gratification,  on 
more  accounts  than  one.  It  is  extremely  interesting  as 
illustrating  the  state  of  things  and  the  general  sentiment,  ex- 
isting in  the  Scottish  Kirk,  on  subjects  of  ecclesiastical  dis- 
cipline ;  and  it  shews  the  exceeding  importance  and  value  of 
free  and  public  discussion.    It  exhibits  in  a  most  impressive 
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view  the  injurious  character  of  church  patronage,  as  well  «•  Ae 
mischievouB  effects  of  pluralities  on  ministerial  naefQlnesi; 
and  it  furnishes  an  additional  testimonyinproof  of  theiidaatiee 
and  pernicious  consequences  of  refnsine  to  the  people  the 
power,  as  they  undeniably  possess  the  rights  of  choosiiig  their 
own  pastors. 

Dr.  MTarlane,  Principal  of  the  University  of  Gtaegow,  hu 
recently  been  presented,  by  the  Crown,  to  the  pastoral  care  of 
the  High  Church  in  that  city.  By  the  forms  of  the  Soottiili 
Kirk,  it  is  necessary  that  every  minister,  on  his  appointment  to 
a  cure,  should  be  regularly  inducted  by  his  co-presbytov.  In 
the  present  instance,  the  business  came  before  the  presbytery 
of  Glasgow  on  the  11th  of  June  last.  After  some  debftle,  the 
final  consideration  of  the  question  was  postponed  till  the  2nd 
of  the  following  month,  when  the  presentation  was  exhibited, 
and  Mr.  Grahame,  in  behalf  of  Dr.  M'Farlane,  Tequinid  tfie 
presbytery  to  give  it  effect.  Dr.  Burns,  of  the  Barony  dnireh, 
immediately  rose,  and  objected  to  the  requisition,  on  toe  itraiig 
grounds,  that  the  system  of  pluralities  was  iniurious ;  that  two 
offices  of  high  trust  and  responsibility,  each  demanding  the iiill 
exercise  of  one  individual's  time  and  talents,  ought  flOt  to  be 
united  in  the  same  person ;  and  that,  as  the  nuniflter  qt  the 
High  Church  is  one  of  the  three  visitors  appoint^  to  eil- 
penntend  the  application  of  the  college  funds,  it  was  bi^y 
indecorous  that  the  Principal  should  hold  ah  office  which  mi« 

gosed  upon  him  the  duty  of  '  doquetting  his  own  acCotmts/ 
[e  was  followed  by  Dr.  Taylor  in  a  speech  somewhAt  more 
distinguished  by  peremptory  assertion  and  whimsical  illiudti- 
tion,  than  by  valid  argumentation.  The  worthy  Dr.  defimded 
the  appointment  by  affirming,  that  the  office  of  Principd  wu 
little  more  than  '  a  sinecure,'  and  that  the  more  WOlk  m  man 
had  to  do,  the  more  easily  he  got  through  it.  Mt.  Lapftlie 
clenched  the  first  clause  of  this  hypothesis  by  the  esserCbn* 
that  '  for  a  few  shillings,  he  would  make  a  clerk  do  tlio  most 
'  important  part  of  the  Principal's  duty.*  Otiher  ministmB  qioke 
on  different  sides,  and  Dr.  Chalmers  strongly  supported' tta  bb* 
jections  of  Dr.  Bums. 

By  far  the  ablest  and  most  important  speech  Was  Mfarertd 
by  Dr.  Macgill,  the  professor  of  divinity.  This  exceDeni,  nu 
had  the  stronger  claim  to  be  heard  on  tnis  occasibi^  av  kb  had 
been  once  placed  in  similar  circumstances.  When  biB  Wes  ap- 
pointed to  his  professorship,  he  held  the  pastoral  chum  of  tte 
Tron  Churchy  in  Glasgow ;  and  this,  on  his  acceptanM  of  tiie 
former,  he  immediately  resigned,  though  he  might  faififeielBUHd 
it  unquestioned.  On  the  present  occasion,  he  ettisiilly  'ftit 
himself  most  painfully  situated ;  but  He  acquitted  himadf  ef 
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bis  task  of  duty  ia  the  most  admirable  manner,  cominnin^ 
I  courteoitsneBs  with  firmness,  and  the  dignity  of  a  ChriiliaB 
I  minister  with  the  atmost  energy  of  appeal.  He  provea,  in  the 
I  document  before  as,  unanswerably,  the  illegality  of  the  plara^ 
I  lizing  system.  His  exposition  of  the  duties  both  of  the  parish- 
minister  and  the  college-principal,  is  most  luminous  and  elo* 
I  Qoent,  and  his  whole  appeal  breathes  a  spirit  of  piety  such  as 
I  siiould  be  always  prommeat  in  the  public  address  of  a  Chris- 
)    tian  teacher. 

I  The  refusal  to  proceed  to  the  induction  of  Dr.  M'Fariane- 
I  was  carried  by  thirteen  votes  c^inst  nine.  The  business  will, 
I  in  its  next  stage,  be  discussed  in  die  Synod  of  the  Western 
District,  and  be  finally  decided  by  the  General  Assembly. 


I 

t  '  -      -    -  -  ._ j. 

I  Art*  VI.     L  Notices  iUtutrairoe  of  the  Drttwingi  and  Sketches  of  some 

'  of  the  most  UsHngdshed  Masters  m  all  the  principal  Schools  of  Dem 

'  «i^    By  the  late  Henry  Reveley,  Esq.  8vo.  pp.  SOS.    LoadoD. 

'  182a 

I  2.  Liber  Studiontmy  illustrative  of  Landscape  Compositions.    Bjr  J. 
M.  W.  Turner,  R.  A.    Nos.  I.  to  XIV.    Price  11.  Is.  each. 


1^  OTHING  appears  more  strange  to  a  spectator  uninitiated 
^^  into  the  mysteries  of  art,  than  the  delight  with  which  a 
*  genuine  amateur  hangs  over  what  bears  the  semblance  of  ^ 
^  mere  scrawl,  sometimes  almost  unintelligible,  and  at  othera 
f  presenting  nothing  more  than  hints  of  design  and  snatches  of 
^  expression.  These  contain,  however,  the  secret  history  of  tba 
i  artist  and  his  productions;  they  shew  the  workings  of  his 
)  mind»  the  impulses  of  his  feeling,  fresh  and  vigorous  from  the 
i  primary  inspiration,  untrammelled  by  the  apprenension  of  pub- 
I  lie  censure,  and  uninfeebled  by  the  timidity  of  second  thoughts* 
If  in  these  works  of  a  moment^  these  fijrst  jets  of  a  ready 
I  genius  and  a  master-hand,  we  often  find  a  wildness  and  neglf 
1  g^ice  which  require  the  correction  and  elaboration  of  many  a 
I  painful  hour,^t,  we  have  nearly  as  frequent  reason  to  regret 
I  the  absence,  in  the  finished  picture,  of  the  spirit,  raciness,  and 
energy  that  charmed  us  in  the  bold  and  reabzing  sketch.  We 
i  have  sometimes,  when  privileged  to  ransack  the  treasures  of 
I  an  artist's  portfolio,  felt  surprised  at  the  difference,  disadvan^ 
I  tageous  to  the  latter,  between  the  materials  and  the  completed 
r  work.  The  studies  have  been  fraught  with  innumerable  felict^ 
I  ties  of  invention,  drawing,  and  effect,  which,  in  the  painting, 
have  been  tamed  and  polished  down  to  comparative  insipidityi 
We  well  remember  our  astonishment,  at  a  time  when  our  ao* 
I     quaintaace  with  the  arts  was  less  familiar  and  practical  than  it 
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has  since  beeo^  while  inspecting  the  study  of  one  of  the  moit 
deservedly  popular  productions  of  a  celebrated  artist  of  the 
present  day,  and  tracing  its  decided  superiority  to  the  labouisd 
transcript,  in  vivacity  and  ori^nality.  Nor  is  it  dilfficuk  to  ac- 
count for  this ;  since,  independently  of  the  circumstances  which 
we  have  already  suggestea,  it  is  obvious  that,  notwithstsnduig 
the  advantages  which  the  painting  derives  from  the  thoiii^t, 
selection,  and  criticism  of  which  it  is  the  result,  it  is»  after  all, 
nothing  more  than  a  copv,  revised  and  corrected  indeed^  but 
shorn  of  some  of  its  higfiier  equalities  by  the  very  pfooesMi 
which  have  been  employed' for  its  perfection. 

These  considerations  are  su£Bcient  in  themselves  to  sccomit 
for  the  admiration  in  which  the  drawings  and  sketches  of  dif> 
tiiiguished  artists  are  held  by  the  discriminate  obsenrer.  Bat 
there  are  others,  of  equal  weight,  which  are  not  to  be  foigotten, 
when  we  are  assigning  reasons  for  the  apparently  ezagganted 
value  of  these  imperfect  works,  and  for  the  eagerness  irich 
which  they  are  bought  up  by  collectors.  The  great. prpdno- 
tions  of  the  masters  of  design  are  rare  and  costly  :  tke  resohs 
of  protracted  efibrt,  both  of  mind  and  hand,  they  are  prised  on 
a;  mixed  calculation  of  scarceness,  labour,  and  intriosw  worth. 
But  the  sketches  and  studies  of  these  same  illustrioos  men  axe 
in  much  greater  abundance,  and  from  this  circumstanoef  were 
there  no  other,  are  comparatively,  and  sometimes  positively 
cheap.  From  their  unfinished  and  frequently  mutilated  con- 
dition, they  are  generally  unfit  for  decorative  purposes^  sod 
their  peculiar  character  prevents  them  from  beinjgostentatioinly 
exhibited,  in  gilt  and  varnished  glory,  as  fiirmture  or  gallery 
pictures.  But,  though  they  are  less  showy,  and  though,  of  the 
list  of  high  qualities  which  go  to  make  up  the  foil  compliment 
and  rate  of  a  perfect  work  ot  art,  they  have  but  a  limited  poi^ 
tion,  yet,  those  which  they  possess,  are  so  excellent  in  tnor 
kind,  and  so  impressive  in  their  display,  that  there  is  no  cause 
for  wonder  at  tne  intense  interest  which  they  excite,  end  the 
eager  rivalry  with  which  their  purchase  is  disputed.  There  is, 
indeed,  something  exceedingly  delightful  in  the  feeling  that  we 
have  in  our  own  custody,  and  that  we  can  take  up  .at  w91»  and 
contemplate  at  leisure,  the  works  of  the  noble  spiritrt  ef  an- 
cient times ;  that  the  very  substance  which  they  handM  is  in 
our  hands,  that  the  lines  which  they  traced  are  before  bar 
and  that  the  first  vivid  expressions  of  their  imagination 
kindling  ours. 

The  value,  in  traffic,  of  these  admirable  frasmenta,  has 
sioned  some  difficulty  to  collectors.  The  aemand  for  Aese 
drawings  has  deluged  the  auction -rooms  and  the  print<hoMwilh 
an  inundation  of  copies;  and  it  requires  much  tact  and  i 
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practical  skill,  to  determine  between  an  original  and  a  clever 
imitation.  At  the  same  time,  the  excess  of  the  fraud  has  not 
only  assisted  in  its  own  defeat,  but  has  enabled  persons  of 
limited  means  to  possess  themselves,  on  easy  terms,  of  works 
which,  though  unquestionably  inferior  to  originals,  are  yet  far 
more  satisfactory  representations  than  prints.  We  have  seen 
some  of  these  copies  which  had  been  obtained  at  a  low  price* 
and  were  exceedingly  meritorious  in  execution. 

Another  method  has  been  devised  of  rendering  these  treasures 
of  the  art  more  generally  accessible,  by  multiplying  transcripts 
through  the  medium  of  the  graver ;  and  men  of  nigh  fame  have 
distinguished  themselves  in  this  way.  Ryland,  Bartolozzi, 
Earlom,  have  produced  engraved  copies  from  the  drawings  of 
the  great  masters,  which  have  given*  with  admirable  spirit,  the 
very  lines  of  the  original.  Such  works  as  those  of  Fond  and 
Rogers,  and  the  Li^  VeriioHs  of  Claude,  by  Earlom,  outweigh 
all  the  tinsel  which  seems  so  fashionable  in  the  present  day.  Of 
the  latter  work,  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  speak  too  highly* 
though  the  subjects  are  frequently  more  highly  finished  than 
the  ori^nals  from  which  they  are  copied. 

Mr.Keveley's  volume  is  an  able  attempt  to  supply  a  defi^ 
ciency  in  the  literature  of  Art,  by  giving  a  series  of  short  his- 
torical, descriptive,  and  critical  essays  on  the  professional  cha- 
racter and  productions  of  the  principal  artists  whose  worka  are 
in  request  among  the  collectors  of  drawings.  The  Author  has 
executed  his  purpose  very  judiciously,  and  his  son  has  done 
well  to  publish  a  Dook  which  communicates  a  great  variety  of 
useful  information  in  a  very  intelligible  and  interesting  manner. 
As  a  specimen  of  the  book,  we  shall  extract  the  article  which 
is  assigned  to 

«  HANS  HOLBEIN. 
N.  1498. 
D.  1554. 

*  Of  Basle ;  possessed  an  ttneommon  eenius  both  for  history  and 
portrait-painting,  but  particularly  excelled  in  the  latter. 

'  The  pictures  of  tnis  artist  are  suffidently  well  known :  his  draw* 
logs  are  equally  admirable  in  their  way.  Even  his  slightest  sketches 
ID  black  chalk  are  6ne :  but  hb  most  miished  ones,  consisting  chiefly 
of  heads  executed  in  coloured  challu  upon  stained  paper,  have  a  bold- 
ness and  relief*  which*  considertog  the  little  use  he  made  of  the  e£kct 
of  light  and  shade*  is  truly  wonderful ;  and  an  air  and  character  of 
truth  and  nature,  an  expression  of  individuality,  if  I  may  be  allowed 
the  phrase*  peculiarly  his  own. — In  this  latter  style  of  handling*  are 
two  large  volumes  in  the  Royal  Collection  at  the  Queen's  Palace^ 
filled  with  original  portraitures  of  the  principal  personages  of  the 
court  of  Henry  the  8ih.  This  inestimable  treasure*  which  once  be- 
longed to  Charles  the  1st.,  after  having  long  disappeared^  was  acci- 
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dentally  discovered  by  Queen  Caroline  in  a  bureau  at  Keoain^ 
Palace.^ — In  the  King's  Library  in  the  Green  Parkt  ii  a  small  iwnda 
drawing,  framed,  of  the  Queen  of  Sheba  before  SoIomoDg  n^lj 
finishedin  Indian  ink,  and  coloured :  it  has  been  etched  by  Hollar.— 
At  the  Duke  of  Devonshire's  at  Chatsworth,  are  portrdts  of  Henrj 
the  7th  and  8th,  the  size  of  life,  handled  in  bkdc  chalk,  and  heirin- 
ened  with  very  fine  effi9ct.-^Mr.  Hervey  has  a  volume  oft»reuiy«wiie 
capital  Portraits  of  the  court  of  Henry  the  ted  of  Fkance :  the  ftess 
are  very  highly  finished  in  coloured  chalks;  and  over  mai^  of  Aev 
are  inscribe  the  names  of  the  persons  they  represent^-The  Eari  of 
Carlisle  has  a  room  at  Castle  Howard  completely  hung  with  aaat  af 
his  Portraits  of  distinguished  personages  in  the  court  of  Fraacei^— Id 
die  British  Museum,  is  a  Book  for  jewellers  to  work  from  ;  and  a  ool- 
lection  of  designs  for  Weapons  and  Ornaments  of  dlArent  Idndi^ 
some  of  which  nave  been  engraved  by  Hollar. —  Sandrart  has  atbUo 
volume  of  his  drawing8»  representing  the  Fassioo  of  oar  Savioar, 
which  he  so  highly  prized,  that,  there  beittff  a  defideocj  of  twe^to 
complete  the  set,  he  publidv  offered  a  reward  of  two  hmidrdHsiha 
Ayr  tneir  recovery. — At  Basle  are  many  historica]  dadgaa  by  tWsiasi 
ter,  intended  as  naltems  for painlers  oo  glass^<— Butby  tmt ikm kigsst 
collection  of  Holbein's  drawings  ever  sot  together,  waa  thai  onda  \f 
the  great  Earl  of  Arundel ;  some  of  which  have  found  thair  ivagr  inia 
the  present  royal  collection,  and  form  the  most  msluable  aposipaBS  it 
possesses  of  the  style  of  this  admirable  artisu' 

We  have  added  to  this  article,  the  title  of  the  likr  Awfisma, 

that  we  might  have  an  opportunity  of  briefly  noticing  a  aaiiaa  af 

engravings,  which,  in  our  opinion,  atanda  at  the  head  of  all 

"similar  publications.  Were  we  to  make  any  ezoqrtiant  it  cooU 

only  be»  and  that  with  much  hesitatioRrin  fiMroor  of  the  likr 

Veritatu;  of  course,  not  including  in  our  eatimata  waj  atfaar 

than  prints  in  imitation  of  drawings.    The  fouvtean  nu— heii 

contain  about  seventy  subjects, '  historical,  mountainona^  paa- 

'  toral,  marine,  and  architectural.'     Of  these,  three  or  torn  are 

insignificant,  as  many  more  have  failed  in  the  handa  of  the  en* 

graver,  but  the  rest  are  admirable,  with  a  large  propottio^above 

all  eulogy.    Two  of  the  Plagues  of  Egypt,  the  fire 

along  the  ground,  and  the  death  of  the  rirst-bdm*  av 

ture  of  the  historical  and  architectural,  comhilied  widk  tile 


powerful  effects  of  the  *  elemental  war  :*  their  design  aflid 
eeution  are  alike  excellent.    All  the  five  aabiecta  of  thb  fint 


Number  are  examples  of  interesting  scenes  finely  fiaafaJ,  and 
full  of  exquisite  sketching;  etched,  as  ave  the  mrfBaaa  end 
narking  features  of  all  the  remainder,  by  TtaMer  himailfc  -Hm 
eives  a  peculiar  vahte  to  the  work ;  and,  m  wownt  HialaaMBliihen 
fiieengrsrver  has  not  felt,  or,  feeling,  hiaa  failedflaMiliBB,'tte 
chamcter  of  the  drawing,  this  alone  gives  expiMEMsaad'eftet 
to  what  would,  without  it,  be  altogether  poor  md  nimieiipm* 
We  have  often  felt  surprise  that  works  like'^theee'lAve  noC 
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been  more  frequently  employed  in  the  business  of  education. 
There  seems,  indeed,  to  prevail  a  notion  altogether  mistaken  as 
to  the  real  object  of  instruction  in  the  arts  of  design.  If,  as  is 
too  frequently  the  case,  it  is  intended  merely  to  communicate 
a  supemcial  accomplishment,  and  to  enable  the  pupil  to  pro- 
duce, as  speedily  as  possible,  a  groupe  of  tawdry  nowers,  or  .a 
Cortfolio  of  showy  landscapes  and  sprawling  figures,  to  be 
anded  about  ana  indiscriminately  lauded  among  friends  and 
visiters,— we  dare  say,  that  the  approved  methods  of  manufac- 
ture, may  be  well  enough  suited  to  the  purpose.  But  if  it  be 
designed  to  impart  real  and  practical  knowledge,  the  art  must 
be  taught  in  its  highest  principles  as  found  in  the  productions 
of  its  genuiue  masters ;  and  as  these  are  not  accessible,  for 
common  purposes,  in  their  primary  state,  they  may  with  nearly 
equal  advantage  be  studied  through  the  medium  of  skilful 
imitations.  Were  we  called  upon  to  train  a  youth  to  the 
practice  of  art,  we  should,  if  his  bent  were  Landscape,  take 
the  Uber  Veritatis  and  the  Liber  Stiidiorum  as  the  basis  of  our 
system  of  instruction,  availing  ourselves  occasionally  of  the 
works  of  other  masters  as  illustrations  of  the  varied  range  of 
art.  If  the  Figure  were  the  object  of  acquisition,  we  should, 
in  conjunction  with  the  Cast,  follow  the  same  plan,  and  avail 
ourselves  of  the  fine  copies  made  by  such  men  as  Ryland  and 
Bartoloxzi,  from  the  great  designers  of  former  ages.  The 
study  of  natural  scenery  and  of  the  human  body,  would  come 
advantaeeously  after  this^  if  the  bias  of  the  mind  led  to  the 
cultivation  of  the  arts  as  a  profession.  But  to  this,  we  are 
not  now  adverting.  The  only  genuine  object  of  general  tuition 
in  drawing,  appears  to  be  that  of  enabling  the  individual  to 
realize  the  scenery  and  the  living  forms  which  may  attract  his 
eye,  and  impress  his  fancy ;  to  provide  himself  with  a  delight- 
ful recreation  for  leisure  hours,  or  to  contemplate,  with  just 
and  discriminating  admiration,  those  works  of  illustrious  art- 
ists on  which  the  multitude  look  with  a  languid  and  unintelli- 
gent gaze ;  and  this  is.  to  be  effected  only  by  impregnating  the 
mind  with  right  principles,  and  accustoming  the  hand  to  trace 
the  most  accurate  lines,  and  the  noblest  ^rms.  The  copies 
from  Claude,  by  Earlom,  of  which  the  Uber  Veritatis  consists, 
are  full  of  instruction ;  their  fine  sketching,  and  exquisite  effects 
of  light  and  shade,  can  never  be  too  closely  studied.  Some  of 
them,  it  is  true,  are  unworthy  of  their  associates  ;  but  a  fair 
proportion  of  them  is  entitled  to  scarcely  qualified  praise. 
That  they  are  somewhat  more  highly  finished  than  their  origi* 
mis,  may  affect  their  value  as  correct  transcripts,  but  is  im- 
material m  our  present  view.  The  Zi&er  Studiomm  is  more 
complete  and  elaborate.  The  subjects  are  wrought  up  to  the 
Vol.  XX.  N.8.  2N 
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dTeet  of  finished  pictures ;    and  such  is  the  magical  power 
with  which  the  vanous  forms  and  accidents  of  nature  aore  ml- 
ized,  that  we  scarcely  regret  the  albsence  of  colour.    Hie  glow 
of  sunset,  the  dewy  freshness  of  the  dawn,  the  fierce  brilliaiiGy 
of  the  tempest,  the  play  of  sunlight  amid  dense  foMage,  the 
alternate  shade  and  lastre  thrown  on  scenery  1>y  a  0toniqr  d^, 
the  rainbow  on  the  bosom  of  the  shower,  the  wfld  Uid  vppsB- 
itie  desolation  of  the  Mer  de  glace, — all  these  are  tvpmented 
with  the  utmost  vividness  and  truth»  and  with  inezliaintilde 
variety.  There  is  a  beautiful  view  of  the '  vine-covered  UDa  and 
*  gay  mountains  of  France,'  with  deep  shadown  atid  catching 
lights,  rich  plains  and  Alpine  distances,  that  is  peffeedy  en- 
chanting.   The  story  uf  ksacus  and  Hesperie  is  liiibly  dfeco- 
rated ;  the  nymph  combing  her  long  danc  tresses,  the  sSeait 
dell  wid^  its  sunny  foliage,  the  cool  stream  broken  WxipileB 
in  the  distance,  and  spreading  into  a  deep  ^ssy  pom  in  Ae 
foreground,  with  the  fern  and  foxglove  fiingmgits  nmipn,^ 
fantastic  forms  and  intersections  of  the  oversnadowiiigliniich(M» 
make  up  a  scene  of  romantic  attraction.    There  is  "m  'iort  <tf 
counterpart  to  this,  in  the  noble  Sahatores^  sketcSh  of  Jason 
stealing  on  the  slumbers  of  the  dragon,  annd  a  close  seenerY 
of  rock  and  foliage,  and  shivered  trunks  and  skeletons.    Tm 
vmy  in  which  part  of  the  monster's  scaly  coil  is  shewn  it  ^ 
entrance  of  his  lair,  is  intensely  indicative  of  masnhndft  ind 
strength.    Sol  way  Moss  is  a  capital  specimen  orxhe  sitiBt^ 
skill  m  dving  interest  to  an  insignificant  scene,  and^jfte  en* 
graver  (Lupton)  has  given  it  its  full  effect.  A  deep  VIbA  diond 
stretching  athwart  a  strong  gleaming  sunshine  in  the  distsnoe^ 
throws  its  deep  shadow  over  the  middle  and  fo)pem>iinds»  wdule 
a  winding  train  of  cattle  coming  forward  in  daik  peispectm* 
breaks,  in  the  immediate  van  of  the  picture*  into  weu  lUBBgsd 
light  and  shade.    The  story  of  Rispah,  watching  the  deed 
bodies  of  the  sons  of  Saul  by  moonlight,  is  smgdisrty,  "but 
powerfully  treated.    But,  were  we  thus  to  paiticmriie  star? 
interesting  subject  in  the  collection,  we  snoiilil  extend  An 
article  to  a  most  unreasonable   lengdi  j  we  shall  'ttdfMse  ool? 
one  or  two  in  the  last  published  number.    A  dhodl  "witn 
reader  and  congre^tion  by  lamp-light,  is  excelledi^  ^^'V^ 
sented.    The  chandeliers  are  dazzling  in  their  dSSsCt,  *TO'opwa 
and  gilding  of  the  altar  are  lustrous  in  the  g^eam^  skM  the 
dark  gothic  arches  make  a  good  foreground.    The  lift,  ■  a 
beautiful  scene,  representing  Christ  and  the  'Wounoi  df  &* 
maria  at  the  well.    A  bank  with  beautifully  duqiossd  trees 
overhangs  the  spring,  near  which  lie  scattered  coMDes  md 
masses  of  hewn  stone,  the  vestiges  of  some  building  ilnnim 
down  by  violence ;  the  foreground  sinks  into  a  woo^  Yilky» 
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beyond  which  ris&tbe  gates,  and  walls,  and,  edifices  of  the 
city.    The  plate  is  exceUently  aquatinted  by  Reynolds. 

The  frontispiece  to  the  first  volume  is  a  whimsical  but  rich 
composition,  in  which  all  sorts  of  heterogeneous  things  are 
thrown  together — gilt  picttre-frames  and  Roman  Cippi,  gia- 
ankers  and  antique  urns,  herring-barrels  and  Greek  cornices, 
eels  and  egg-baskets,  soles  and  Saxon  arches,  mackairel  and 
Ionic  volutes,  caducei  and  water  lilies,  turbot  and  thistles, 
peacocks,  bulrushes,  dock-leaves,  masts,  oars,  and  sails,  are 
rafown  together  in  Eiost  picturesque  confusion,  with  a.  ^  picture 
^  in  Kttte,'  the  story  of  Europa,  shghdy  b«t  exqiMsitely  handledv 
in  the  centre* 


Art.  VII.  Observations  on  Prooidence^  chiefKr  in  Relation  to  the 
AffiuTB  of  the  Church.  By  John  Letfchimw  £4>mo4  Price  St. 
London.  182S. 

IkT  O  tiuths  are  in  so  great  dwge?  o£  being  overlooked,,  or 
-'"^  of  losing  their  hold  on  the  rnind^  aa  th^  which  are  tke 
most  nearly  related  to  the  predominant  errors  of  the  day.  Error 
is  always  a  thing  of  parasitical  growth ;  and  that  which  it  at 
once  fastens  and  feeas  upon,,  and  serves  to  conceal,  will  in 
every  instance  be  found  to  be  truth.  If  this  be  correct,  the 
truths  which  are  thus  overgrown,  must  be  in  a  condition  to 
be  almost  entirely  lost  sight  of.  This  was  strikingly  the  case, 
when  the  doctrine  of  Pivine  I^fl,uences  was  absolutely  hidden 
by  Quakerism,  and  those  who  attacked  the  error  seemed  to 
bave  lost  the  knowledge  of  the  truth  it  ^ew  from.  This  has 
partly  happened  with  regard  to  the  doctrmes  defiled  and  pei>- 
verted  by  the  Antinomian  ;  and  the  difficulty  consists  in  teai>- 
iag  down  the  vile  weed  that  has  twisted  itself  with  the  heavenly 
plant,  without  injuring  any  essential  part  by  the  separation. 

We  think  that  Mr.  Leifchild  has,  in  this  little  volume,  selected 
for  illustration  not  only  an  important,  but  a  neglected  truth,-^ 
a  truth  which  the  absurd  pretensions  of  the  Feudist,  and  the 
narrow  notioivs  of  the  Sectarian,  have,  on  either  Band,  tended 
to  obscure.  The  one,  by  secularizing  the  Church  of  Christ, 
has  altogether  transformed  its  character,  so  that  what  the 
Scriptntes  declare  respecting  the  trae  Church,  is  in  no  sense 
trae  of  his.  The  other,  by  contracting  and  schismatically  di- 
viding the  kingdom  of  Christ,  and  making  the  elect  of  God 
consist  of  a  little  enlightened  knot  of  initiated  "  believers'^  of 
a  certain  stamp,  who  can  say  Shibboleth  as  their  pass-word, 
has  done  scarcely  less  dishonour  to  the  true  dignity  and  glory 
of  the  "  Bride  '^  of  Jehovah.    In  the  notions  of  neither  can 
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we  recomiise  that  august  insitution,  that  holy  and  royal  priest- 
hood,  that  catholic  unity,  which  the  Scriptures  denote,  wh« 
they  speak  of  "  the  Church  of  the  living  God,*'  Yet,  it  is  nv 
the  less  true,  that  God  has  a  people,  though  composed  of  mn 
of  all  nations,— a  spiritual  kingdom  upon  this  earth,  as  rea!K. 
though  not  as  visibly,  as  when  the  Jewish  theocracy  comp^- 
hended  the  only  worshippers  of  the  true  God.  Of  th.* 
Church,  and  of  this  only,  it  is  truly  declared,  that 

*  Besides  the  general  ends  to  be  answered  by  Providenoei  notia^ 
in  the  scriptures,  and  discoverable  by  reason — such  as  the  picsan- 
tion  of  the  world  from  ruinous  disorder ;  the  employment  of  s  va: 
number  of  good  agents,  in  a  way  suitable  to  their  capacities  aod  pra- 
ciples ;  the  overwhelming  with  confusion,  and  so  punishii^  the  evil 
agents  at  work  in  the  creation  ;  the  supplying  of  erery  sge,  sad  a 
a  way  obvious  to  every  capacity,  with  proofs  of  the  moral  peifc6iis« 
of  the  Deity,  extorting  the  homage  of  the  wicked,  as  well  ss  mnc- 
ing  the  admiration  of  the  just,  and  leaving  the  profane  sad  ia|w 
without  excuse  ;— besides  these  general  ends*  tne  Bible  censtanly 
holds  up  to  us  a  great  and  principal  one,  in  which  they  all  uoicei  asri 
to  whicn  every  thing  else  that  is  done,  or  permitted  to  be  dose^  io  ibe 
world,  is  mure  nearly  or  more  remotely  subservient.  This  end  h 
none  other  than  the  raising;  and  keeping  up  a  number  of  indiridiisb 
in  the  world,  according  to  the  gracious  counsel  of  God,  to  be  redeem- 
ed from  all  the  evils  of  the  fall,  and  eventually  associated  logctber, 
when  the  present  material  heavens  and  earth,  havio^  answered  thcc 
great  design,  shall  be  dissolved,  and  the  mystery  of  God  beconnB- 
mated.  The  church ,  then,  is  the  main  object  of  the  care  of  Proii' 
dence.  All  the  rest  of  the  world  is  governed  with  refereucc  to  b 
interests.  As  an  indulgent  prince,  while  he  extends  his  icgardi  sad 
affords  his  protection  to  all  his  subjects,  pays  a  particular  attentioa  u 
those  who  claim  affinity  with  him,  and  roaikes  tJieir  interest  soil  wtf 
fare  a  grand  object  iu  ail  his  counsels  and  proceediiugs  rdstiag  is  ba 
dominions  at  large ;  so  the  followers  of  Cnrist,  ana  sU  in  eveijap 
who  seek  and  serve  the  true  God,  according  to  the  measure  ia  «hidi 
he  is  made  knoHo  to  them,  are  those,  for  whose  preaervatios,  prw- 
pcrity,  and  increase,  every  thing  else  is  adjusted  sad  reeulated.  The 
whole  scheme  of  this  world's  attairs  is  but  a  kind  of  un&T'fiai  to  ika 
of  grace,  to  the  development  and  accomplish  nsent  of  whicait  is 
pletcly  subservient :  in  the  s«inie  manner,  though  on  aa 
larger  scale,  as  a  good  man  is  required  to  make  the  whole 
of  his  life,  extending  to  the  must  trivial  circumstance,  adhoi 
the  sanctification  of  his  nature,  and  the  ndvaocement  of  the 
glory  ;  or,  to  express  the  same  thing  in  di&rent  words,  as  aa  i 
vidual  of  nmltifarious  concerns,  and  of  numerous  intereatsb  bv 
one  predominant  object  of  bolicitude,  —  one  main  interest  mhUk  ht  m 
urging  in  the  world,  makes  every  thing  else,  whatever  psrticahr  co^ 
bobidcb  it  may  have  to  answer,  conducive  to  the  proseculioB  sT  Aa 
his  great  and  paramount  design.'  pp.  51 --54. 
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This  interesting  doctrine,  Mr.  Leifchild  illustrates  by  a  rapid 
review  of  the  leading  facts  in  church  history.  Besides  the 
numberless  striking  interpositions  which  are  recorded  in  the 
Scriptures,  there  are  two  remarkable  facts  which  stand  out  from 
the  page  of  the  historian.  .  The  one  is  '  the  establishment  of 
'  a  universal  language,  so  essential  to  the  speedy  propaeation 
'  of  a  universal  religion/  at  the  time  of  our  Lord's  advent ; 
taken  in  connexion,  too,  with  the  tolerant  spirit  of  that  fran- 
tic empire  which  embraced  within  its  jurisdiction  the  civilized 
world,  and  for  a  season  silenced,  by  its  ascendancy,  the  voice 
of  war.  The  other  is,  the  discovery  of  printing  prior  to  the 
Reformation,  on  which  Luther  remarked,  that  *  the  revelation 
'  of  God's  word  would  never  have  become  so  glorious,  unless 
'  first  the  tongues  and  arts  had  been  brought  into  u^e,  and 

*  flourished,  and  made  way  for  divinity,  as  John  Baptist  did 
^  for  Christ/  The  present  era,  in  many  respects  the  most  re- 
markable one  since  the  Apostolic  age,  is  not  less  singularly 
distinguished  by  analogous  circumstances ; — a  period  of  al- 
most universal  peace,  when  One  country  may  be  said  to  possess 
an  intellectual  empire,  though  not  a  political  one,  all  but  uni- 
versal ;  when  one  language  is  rapidly  spreading  over  two  he- 
mispheres ;  and  when  the  labours  of  translators,  the  researches 
of  travellers,  and  the  rapid  spread  of  education  in  all  countries 
and  languages,  are  producing  results  far  more  extensive  and 
important  than  any  which  immediately  followed  the  discovery 
of  the  Art  of  Printing  itself. 

The  general  doctrine  of  Providence  is  admitted  by  all  Chris- 
tians ;  and  there  is  a  disposition  amon^  a  certain  class,  to 
dwell,  perhaps  injudiciously,  on  private  instances  of  what  is 
termed  a  particular  providence.     '  A  general  providence,  with- 

*  out  a  particular  one,  in*  the  sense  ordinarily  attached  to  these 
'  words,'  is,  as  Mr.  Leifchild  justly  remarks,  '  a  contradiction 
'  in  terms.*  Nor  can  we  be  too  minute  in  our  private  referen- 
ces to  the  doctrine  of  Providence.  No  event,  however  small, 
IS  excluded  from  the  infinite  scheme,  which  extends  to  the  fall 
of  a  sparrow,  and  which  makes  the  prayers  of  the  pious,  one 
means  and  condition  of  the  Divine  operations.  But  there  is 
such  a  thing  as  a  rash  interpretation  of  ^hat  are  termed  par- 
ticular providences.  And  there  have  been  good  o^en  40  exclu- 
sively occupied  with  these,  as  not  to  take  a  proper  interest  in 
the  dfevelopment  of  those  general  designs  which  relate  to  the 
Church  of  Christ  at  large.  The  contemplation  of  such  a  sub- 
ject as  the.  present,  seems  well  adapted  to  correct  this  contract- 
ed habit  of  viewing  things,  to  enlarge  the  sphere  of  our 
sympathies,  to  counteract  the  selfishness  of  party^  and  to 
make  us  feel  our  alliance,  if  Christians,   to    the  noblest  of 
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causos,    aB  suljects  of   that   **  Kiagdom   whieh   cannot  K 
*^  nioved^'^  and  which  shall  at  length  be  universal. 

Mr.  J^fifchild  is  too  well  known  as  one  of  our  most  popuL: 
and  efficient  pulpit  orators,  to  render  it  necessary  for  us  to  acu 
any  formal  commendation  of  this  little  treatise,  beyond  slu: 
we  have  already  bestowed  on  his  choice  of  the  subject.  It  i* 
very  pleasingly  written,  and  by  '  the  humble  and  tboughtfu 
'  disciples  of  Christ/  for  whose  benefit  it  is  especially  de- 
signed»  will  be  read  with  equal  benefit  and  satisfaction.  Tbr 
concluding  paragraph  is  peculiarly  excellent. 

*  One  topic  remains,  without  which  the  subject  of  dieae  pita 
would  be  incomplete  ;  and  which,  appended  to  die  foregoing  mBani» 
may  give  them  additional  force  and  interest.  It  relates  to  the  difdo- 
guishcd  station,  in  the  administration  of  human  affiurs^  which  ii  oc- 
cupied by  the  Saviour*  Prophets,  as  well  as  Apostles,  point  is  kia 
as  sustaining  the  honours  of  universal  dominion.  All  kingdoBft 
might,  and  power,  are  his ;  to  carry  into  executions  by  their  suboni*- 
naie  ministry,  the  gracious  purposes  of  his  Father,  in  the  gift  of  thic 
world  to  him  with  which  he  has  become  so  mtimately  and  tenderif 
related,  and  for  which  he  endured  the  most  agonising  suffinrii^ 

u  He, 

Who  wore  the  platted  thorns  with  bleeding  brows. 
Rules  universal  nature." 


This  exaltation,  while  it  supposes  for  its  basis,  his  possession  of  the 
Divine  nature,  conveys,  from  the  union  of  it  with  ours,  an  additjoasi 
and  endearing  pledge  of  its  successful  issue*  In  his  superior  nsisic, 
he  challenges  our  adoration  ;  in  his  subordinate  nature*  be  enoourifei 
and  wins  our  confidence.  What  less  than  omniscience.  onwipreseDce, 
and  omnipotence,  can  avail  for  the  discharge  of  an  office  which  ha 
all  other  intelligent  beings,  together  with  dumb  and  aoiBtellwni 
nature,  subjected  to  its  notice  and  control  ?  The  anion  is  imposffUc, 
even  in  thought,  of  limited  ability  with  universsl  authority.  Let  thsK 
who  have  invented  an  hypothesis  which  renders  this  leconciliatiss  ne- 
cessary, wean'  themselves  with  attempting  to  scoooiplish  the  impaai- 
ble  task,  which,  could  it  be  accomplished,  would  bestow  neither  oook- 
fort  nor  benefit ;  but  we,  whom  the  scriptures  have  tsugbt  to  rccogaiM 
the  Godhead  of  Christ,  breaking  through  the  dark  Teil  of  fiedi  is 
the  days  of  bis  humiliation,  cannot  be  backward  to  recognise  it  ia  hii 
present  supremacy.  With  cheerful  songs  and  rejoicings»  we  oonpM 
the  Divine  throne  ;  and,  having  such  a  security  for  our  hope,  we  cat 
our  eyes  on  the  world,  with  perfect  confidence  of  its  becoming,  is  s 
future  age,  all  that  the  fond  wishes  of  saints  have  anticipalecL  a' 
more  than  has  entered  into  the  heart  of  man  to  conceive.  *  Csmi 
forth  then ,  O  thou  Prince  of  all  the  kings  of  the  earth  !  Ait  as  tks 
visible  robes  of  thine  imperial  majesty  :  take  up  the  sceplie  sf  ■»• 
limited  empire  which  thine  Almighty  Father  hato  bequeathed  Ass. 
Lo,  thy  bride  waits  to  receive  tbce»  and  all  creatures  sigh  ishsifr 
ncwed!*"  pp.  113^117. 
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*^*  Gentlemen  tmi  PnbUAers  mko  have  wjrh  in  the  Prtes^  ^mU  o6l^ 
the  Conductors  of  the  Eclvctic  Review,  ^  sending  informatton 
(poet  paid)  of  the  subject ^  extent,  and  probable  price  of  such  tom-ks  i 
tihich  they  may  depend  upon  being  commumcatea  to  the  pubUcf  if  con" 
sistent  voith  its  plan. 


Preparini^  for  publication.  Memoir!*  Of 
Stmiiel  Pepyt.   Esq.,  Secretary  to  the 
Admiralty  durinr  the  reigiit  of  Charles 
11.  and  James    11.^  and   the    intimate 
fVlend  of  the  celebrated  John    Evelyn, 
now  fintt  dtx-iphered  from  the  origioal 
M98.  written  in  s:)Ort-hand    and  pre- 
•errvd  in  the  Pepysian  Library.     The 
fournal  commences  immeiliately  before 
ibe  restoration,  (when  Mr.  Pepys  Milled 
with  Admiral  Montagu  to  bring  over  the 
king  from  Breda,)  Mid  m  emaiBTOd  ad- 
most  onintt  rraptedly  for  ten  years,  con- 
taining much  cori'^as  matter  not  to  be 
found  in  any  other  history  of  that  eveat- 
'ful  period.     IndHpendenlly  of  Che  naval 
traoaactiona,  which    are  detailed    with 
'great  essctnesR,  the  pages  abound  with 
pt ivate  aneed«»tes  of  Cbariea  11.  and  hit 
•court ;  and  Mr.  Pepys*«  peculiar  babita 
ofobaenratioii  led  him  ^oerally  to  re- 
coitl  the  most  curious  «baracteristict  of 
the  times  in  which  be  lived.     Tlie  work 
■will  be  cumprised  in  t  -vols.  4ito.  printed 
aoiformly  with    Evelyn's  Memoirs,  and 
'•mbdlished  with  portmits  of  the  author, 
and  SfHae  of  the  principal  persons  coo- 
.  naoted  with  the  memoirs. 

Preparing  for  the  press,  and  speedily 
will  be  publisbad,  A  Practical  German 
Grammar,  being  a  new  and  easy  method 
'for  acquirhug  a  thorough  knowledge  of 
.the  Oerman  Lanfuage,  fnr  the  use  of 
school!!  and  private  students.  Ry  John 
Rowbotham,  Master  of  the  Classical, 
Mathematical,  and  Commercial  Acn- 
demy.at  Walworth. 

On  the  25tli  of  November  wiP  be  pub- 
lished, with  the  Almanack,  einbcHi»bed 
^rlth  an  saaMematiedl  'frtMitisplece,  in- 
eloding  aianiallioii  portrait  iif  Captain 
J>arry,  TMaea  TeUsoopa  for  la^,  or  the 
A'tDonomer's  Botaoist't,  Naturalist's, 
and  Historian's  Guide  for  the  year,  form- 
Ina:  -Mro  a  complete  fllu»tnrtlon  of  the 
All— wck»'to  wbi^b  will  be  praAied,  an 
inirwdwiioo,  coiitaiaiaig  Iha  aotliaas  of 
kiatorieal  and  physical  gaograpby,  and 
an  Ode  to  Flowers,  written  expressly  for 
tbia  work,  by  Bernard  Barton. 


The  New  Trial  of  Ihe  Witnesses,  or 
the  Resurrection  of  Jesus  considered,  on 
principles  understood  and  acknowledged 
equally  by  Jews  and  CUristianx,  is  in4he 
press,  and  will  be  published  in  tbcfae* 
ginning  of  the  ensuing  month. 

A  Poem,  entitled  Clara  Chester,  bw 
the  Author  of  "  Rome,"  and  *'  The  Vale 
of  Chamoiini,"  will  be  published  in  a  few 
weeks,  in  post  8vo. 

In  the  press,  Father  Clement,  a  Ro- 
iBaDCaCbofic  Ston^  By  the  AoMbar  of 
**  Decision,  Profession  not  Principle, 
fcc." 

In  the  press,  Batavian  Anthology,  <>r 
specimens  of  the  Dutch  Ports ;  with  re- . 
marks  on  the  poetical  literatore  and  lao* 
guajte  of  the  Netherlands.      By  John 
Bowring  and  Harry  S.  Van  Dyk. 

The  Private  Correspondeuce  of  the  late 
William  Cowper,  Esq.,  in  3  toIs.  Svo^ 
now  first  published  from  the  originxfls, 
is  in  a  forward  state,  and  may  be  ex- 
pected in  the  course  of  the  present 
month.  Thb  work  will,  it  is  presumed^ 
form  a  valuable  addition  to  hb  fjfe,  at 
throwing  a  new  light  upon  those  parts  of 
hit  interesting  character,  which  hare 
hitherto  been  hut  slightly  alluded  to. 

Sir  Andrew  'Halliday  hat  nearly  readjr 
fbr  the  prett, 'the  Livesof  The  Daket it 
Bavaria,  flasionv,  and  Brimswick,  an- 
ce»tors  of  the  £iDg«  of  -Great  Britain  of 
the  Qudphic  Dynastty ;  with  portraltB 
of  the  moat  illiistriooi  of  the^e  princet, 
from  drawings  made  from  ancient  sta« 
taes  and  4>aiii|in^  by  the  old  mastara* 
-expr*ii»ly  for'this  work. 

Preparing  for ^jublication.  Short  Hand- 
writing 'omHe  easy,  concise,  aiftl  lqg|« 
lllcv  with  >iS  letteffv  ioclading  ihe  vow* 
tU ;  upon  'the  msnst  'pbiioao|llnoAlvpri»- 
ciplas,  and  .suiImI  to  angr  ^InigMifm. 
Compiled  from  tba  M.S.  of  tha  iaitf  Ww 
"Bhiir.  E<q 

iJpeedlly  will  be  pdhfished,  BzUaett 
from  various  Greek  AotlMfa,«witb  Bogf  Mb 
Notes  aad  lasaieon,  for  Hie  'Use  :ef  ftte 
Junior  Greek  Cla^s  in  tbe  Uuiverticy  of 
Gia^w.     In  1  vol.  8vo, 
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lAst  of  Warkt  recently  pubhthed. 


Mr.  Gamble,  author  of  "  Sketches  in 
Ireland/'  and  other  works,  In  about  to 
publish,  Charlton,  or  Si^enes  in  the 
North  of  Ireland.     In  3  vols. 

A  new  PoeiDf  entitled  a  '  Midttimmer 
D.iy's  Dreamt'  *ill  speeilily  appear, 
from  the  pen  of  Mr.  Atherstone,  author 
of  '*  The  La«l  Days  of  Hercutaneum." 

Admiral  Ekins  has  in  the  press,  a 
work  on  Nafal  Tacticv,  entitled,  '  Naval 
Battles  from  1744  to  the  Peace  in  1814, 
critically  revised  and  illustrated.' 

Dr.  Henderson's  History  of  Ancient 
and  Modern  Wines,  is  nearly  ready  for 
pnhlication. 

A  ni*w  work  entitled,  *  Fatal  Errors 
and  Fundamental  Truths,  illustrated  in 
a  Series  of  Narratives  and  Essays,'  is  la 
the  press. 


Mr.  Riddle,  MasUr  of  the  Msthcns- 

fical  School,  Royal  Naval  Asylaa,  ia 
preparing  a  *  Treatise  on  Navigation  and 
Nautical  Aitrooomy,'  adapted  to  practice 
and  to  the  porpbaw  nJAiAtmrntatj  m- 
struetiotf. 

Dr.  Pront  is  preparing  a  vohime  of 
'  Observations  on  the  Functiou  of  the 
Digestive  Organs,  especially  those  of  the 
Stomach  and  liver.' 

A  Translation  from  the  Germaa,  of 
Morning  Commnninga  with  God  fcr  every 
Day  in  the  Year*  by  Sturm,  the  author 
of  the  *'  Reflections,"  is  in  the  press. 

Mr.  JeflTirys  Taylf>r,  author  or  ■«  Bsep 
in  Rhyme/'  &c.  is  printing  *  The  Young 
Hi«torians,  being  a  New  Chronicle  of  the 
Affiurs  of  England*  by  Uvia  and  FtaL* 


Art.  IX.  LIST  OF  WORKS  RECENTLY  PUBUSHED. 


HISTORY. 

Sir  Robert  Nauoton's  Frafrmenta  Re- 
galia, or  Court  of  Queen  KlizobHh,  her 
Times,  and  Favourites.  A  new  edition, 
corrected  by  the  OriKUial  MSS.  With  i|. 
lustrative  notes,  and  life  of  Naunton. 
Nine  portraits,  smull  8vo.  Tis.  6d.  demy 
II.  U. 

MlaCEI.LANBtiUS. 

Report  of  the  Speeches  delivered  be- 
fore the  Presbytery  of  Glasgow,  on  tJte 
Motion  for  inducting  the  Rev.  Dr.  M*Far- 
lane  into  the  Ministry  of  the  Troo 
Church.  8vo«  Is  6d. 

School  Hours :  a  collection  of  exer- 
cises and  prize  poonis  liy  the  young  gen- 
tlemen under  the  tuilioii  of  ilie  Rev.  A. 
Bumaby,  M.A.  Louth,  Lincolnshire. 
13mo.5s. 


To  CORRESPONDEIfTS. 


■maotoar. 

An  Intrudoctiou  to  the  OrlllealSiady 
and  Knowledge  of  the  Holf  Buiptaws. 
Bv  Thomas  Hartwell  Homt^  ILA.  4th 
edition,  oorrected.  llluatittltd  vith  no- 
meroos  maps  and  Im-sUwUh  tf  BWal 
MSS.    In  4  large  volooMi,  8fO.  9l9t. 

*^*    Poasesaort   of 
may  have  an  additional 
on  applying  throoglf  thair 
Booksellers. 

The  Approach  of  the  Lattar  jOMfa j  m 
■four  Distfertationi  oa  tha 
jects:    the  Swofd^  or  War*-' 
Famin«s  and  AntiXkriat» 
a  W^irk  published  ia  n&9.  Sm: 

A  Colliictioa  hT  Paeii^  ia^a|yto%r 
Letter*  addrcuwd  fa  iha.  pmmkm^ 
D'Alomberi's  <•  HeH  QHtofpf? ,  9$ 
James  Baker.,  1^  M  .....     tr 

tiki  't 
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Wx  are  not  a  little  ameaed  at  finding  mirialnig  ralleil  i^^  bf  m 
esteemed  Correspondeot,  fofibally  toeootradSct^  the  v^MiiMkatOBe 
Huodr^  Pounds  was  paid  for  the  insertion  of  a  nu 
Jnly  Number.    Otfr  readers  will  apoftiiJAte 'Mtf  % 

to  our  influence  and'  im^ht^nee^  at  tne  expense.  Ik ^_^ 

tegrity.    We  have  only  to  state  most  uneqaiTdeaUy,  tlMMti^ftaaJll 
money  was  ever  paid  or  oflered,  with  the  knowieige  laf  ■ 
Proprietor^  for  the  insertion  of  any  Article  wl 
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ECLECTIC  REVIEW, 


For  DECEMBER,  1823. 


Art.  L  1.  An  Account  of  some  recent  Discoveries  in  Hierqglyphic 
Literature  and  Egyptian  Antiquities,  including  the  Author's 
Original  Alphabet  as  extended  by  Mr.  Charopollion,  with  a  Trans- 
lation of  five  unpublished  Greek  and  Egyptian  Manuscripts.  By 
Thomas  Young,  M.D.  F.R.S.  &c*  8vo.  pp.  xvi,  l60.  Price 
78.  6d.  London.  I82S  '  t 

2.  Lettre  ^  M.  Dacier^  Secretaire  perj)^tuel  de  VAcadSmie  RqyaU 
des  Inscriptions  et  Belles-lettres^  relative  k  P Alphabet  des  Hiero- 
glyphes  phonetiqucs  employes  par  les  Egyptiens  pour  inscrire  sur 
leurs  Monumens  les  Titres,  les  Noms,  et  les  Surnoms  des  Souve* 
rains  Grecs  et  Roroains.  Par  M.  Champollion  le  J^une.  A 
Paris.    Chez.  Didot.  1822. 

THIS  is  the  age  of  discovery.  The  French  are  beginning 
to  sonnetize  in  hieroglyphics.  Dr.  Youug  has  discoverea 
the  marks  of  the  feminine  termination,  and  M.  Champollion  can 
read  the  ancient  Egyptian  inscriptions  as  fast  as  Count  Forbin 
can  drink  champaign.  M.  Biot  has  proved  that  the  Zodiac  of 
Denderah  may  have  been  constructed  a  hundred  and  thirty 
nine  years  after  the  Christian  era,  and  M.  Fourrier  is  as  mad 
as  a  March  hare.  So  then,  the  chrd&ology  of  the  Bible  may 
be  correct,  and  we  need  indulge  the  less  anxiety  respecting  the 
possible  results  of  the  researches  of  French  savans  and  English 
Qaarterly  Reviewers  into  the  mysteries  of  Hieroglyphic  litera- 
rature,  ^om  which,  no  doubt,  we  may  eventually  hope  to 
learn 

**  How  the  world  looked  when  it  was  fresh  and  yoiuigy 
And  the  great  Deluge  still  had  left  it  green." 

We  camiot,  however,  compliment  Dr.  Young  on  hia  having 
lidded  much  to  our  stock  of  information  by  the  volume  before 
M.  He  entitles  it  an  "  Account  4if  some  recent  JOiscoveries  ;'' 
Hit,  Ihsoughout  the  preface,  the  nine  chapters,  and  the  two 
tppendioet,  into  which  the  volume  is  diatributed,  we  have  beea 
iDable  to  discover  any  thing  that  had  not  previously  been 
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given  to  i\m  public  in  one  form  or  other,  either  by  himself  or 
by  bis  Egyptian  co-ailjutorn,  except  a  few  proper  names  in  the 
Enchorial  character,  the  Greek  text  of  the  papyrus  of  l|Ir.  Qny, 
and  that  of  Anastu»y  and  Bockh:  Hii  reasons  for '  preiainilig 
'  to  appear  again  before  the  public  in  any  other  capaci^  Asn 
'  that  of  a  practical  physician,*  are,  &rat,  nis  having  diicoTCRd 
the  Greek  MS.  brought  fn>ni  Thebes  by  Mr.  Grey,  to  bs  the 
translation  of  a  hieroglyphical  papyrus  lately  pnrchflMd  by 
the  King  of  France;  and  secondly,  M.  ChaoipoUion^  wrf 
having  '  very  fully'  enumerated  all  his  obligations  to  hii  pR- 
decessor  in  liieToi;;lyphic  studies — Dr.  Young.  With  a  oom- 
mendable  jealousy,  not  so  much  for  his  own  fame  aa  fcr  tile 
honour  of  the  British  nation,  he  has  done  violence  to  Ut  mm 
modesty  and  to  '  professional  decomm,'  ia  thna 
forward  to  vindicate  his  prior  claims  as  an  Egyptiaa 
— '  desirous,'  he  says. 


'  of  securing  at  least  for  my  country,  what  b  juMljr 
desirable  acquisition  la  every  country,  the  reputation  of 
larged  the  boundories  of  human  knowledge,  and  of  I 
tribtited  to  extend  the  dominion  of  the  mind  of  man  OMi 
■pace,  and  neglect,  and  obacuriiy.  Corona  in  laerit  etrM 
vidori  datur,  sedpatriaab  eo  eoroiutriprmuntiatiir' 

It  may  be  information  not  unacceptable  to  BQBV.of  our 
readers,  that  nil  tlie  recent  commotion  in  the  learned  .woiM 
about  Egyntian  literature,  has  been  occasioned  by  a  ~ 
block  of  Ltuck  stone  which  was  found  by  the  Frendl ' 
gingfor  the  fouudntions  of  Fort  St.  Juliennen"*^^" 
which  is  now  in  the  British  Museum.  One  side' 
bears  an    inscription  which  has  been  called  ^ 

which  ought  rather  to  be  termed  triliteral ;  for  it  is  only  —  . 
languages,  (the  ancient  Egyptian  and  the  Greek,)  allnougli  it 
is  in  three  distinct  ciiaracters,  the  Hieroglyphic,  the  Enchorial, 
and  the  Greek.  The  whole  of  the  inscription  is  impeffect. 
parts  of  the  stone  having  been  broken  offend  lost.  The  njAsr 
part,  which  is  in  the  hieroglyphic  character,  has  suflfered  th« 
most:  it  consists  of  only  fourteen  lines.  That  in  tilt  Encho- 
rial character  is  the  most  perfect,  and  occupies  thirly-ttKi 
lines.  The  Greek  consists  of  fifly-four  lines.  Th*  fit^t 
line  of  hieroglyphics  answers  to  the  fif\eenth  in  the  En- 
chorial character,  and  to  the  twenty -seventh  in  the  Oi**lt. 
This  difference  in  the  number  of  fines,  arises  not  «iJ  mucii 
from  the  different  power  of  the  respective  characters,  so  tb*t 
one  can  be  made  to  express  more  ideas  in  a  given  coiupul,  ** 
fritni  the  mode  in  which  they  are  written.  Tlie  hieroglyphu 
)inc:f  are  very  broad,  one  occupying  fully  as  'i   in  turadlli 

as  three  lines  of  Greek.    Tliis  is  neces8ary„4iL      t^AMtitf  ftt 
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variously  sized  characters,  some  of  which  are  large,  and 
occupy  the  whole  breadth  of  the  line,  while  others  are  much 
smaller;  and  these  are  placed  one  above  the  other,  two  or 

three  in  breadth,  as  if  we  were  to  write  •  instead  of  man.   The* 

Enchorial  letters  generally  follow  each  other,  but,  in  some 
instances,  are  ranged  above  each  other,  as  in  the  hiero- 
glyphic lines.  In  uie  Greek,  the  words  of  course  are  written 
ID  the  usual  mode,  and  consec|[uently  occupy  a  greater  number 
o£  lines.  No  sooner  had  this  lithic  biglot  arrived  in  this 
ooontry^  than  philologists  from  all  parts  hived  upon  it.  The 
Society  of  Antiquaries,  with  laudable  zeal,  caused  the  three- 
fold inscription  to  be  engraved,  and  copies  were  very  generally 
circulated.  Literati  in  different  countries  exercised  their  ut« 
most  ingenuity  upon  the  mystic  characters.  M.  Silvestre  d^ 
Sacy  first  attempted  that  in  the  Enchorial  character,  and  sent  a 
conjectural  translation  of  it  to  M.  Chaptal,  then  Minister  of 
the  Interior.  He  was  followed  by  M.  Akerblad,  a  gentleman 
residing  at  Paris  in  a  diplomatic  capacity,  who,  in  a  letter  to 
M.  de  Sacy,  endeavoured  to  reduce  all  the  letters  in  the  En- 
chorial inscription  to  an  alphabet  arranged  according  to  the 
order  of  the  Coptic.  He  took  for  his  model,  the  metnod  pur- 
sued by  Barthelemy  in  his  attempt  to  discover  the  Palmyre- 
nian  Alphabet,  which  was,  to  finct  out  first  the  proper  names, 
and  then,  to  ascertain  the  letters  which  they  had  in  common.  M. 
de  Sacy  had  discovered  the  names  of  Ptolemy  and  Alexander : 
to  tlicse  M.  Akerblad  was  enabled  to  add  those  of  Arsinoe,  Be- 
renice, Philinus,  Pyrrha,  &c. ;  and  having  corrected  several  of 
bis  Correspondent's  mistakes,  he  framed  an  alphabet  of  thirty- 
one  letters  and  three  numerals.  In  accomplishing  this,  he 
derived  great  assistance  from  his  knowledge  of  the  Coptic 
language,  which  he  studied  in  the  Coptic  Bible,  Liturgy, 
Homilies,  Mart3rrolo^y,  and  Church  Songs,  with  the  help  of 
La  Croze's  Coptic  Dictionary.    But  he  confesses  that  he  found 

Seat  difficulty  in  recognising  jlhe  identity  of  the  Coptic  and 
e  l^gypUan  words ;  and  Dr.  Young  says,  that  the  number 
which  he  could  identify,  scarcely  amounts  to  one  in  ten.  Within 
the  space  of  from  four  to  five  hundred  years,  which  elapsed 
between  the  date  of  this  inscription  and  that  of  the  oldest 
Coptic  books  extant,  the  language  appears  to  have  undergone 
%  much  greater  change  than  was  produced  in  the  languages  of 
fiteece  and  Italy  by  tlie  lapse  ox  two  thousand  years.  This 
will  at  once  shew  the  great  cfifficulties  with  which  its  expound- 
«i»  have  to  contend,  and  the  uncertain  basis  on  which  many  of 
ih^it  interpretations  must  rest.  First,  they  do  not  understand 
ibe  character.    Next,  if  this  difficulty  were  surmounted,  they 
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do  not  tindentand  the  language  it  is  employed  to  eTpnUa.  AH 
granting  that  an  unknown  language  mi^ht  be  deoipbere4>  jeU 
where  there  exist  no  meuns  of  correction,  w  ia  the  praHnt 
case,  the  most  expert  and  accomplished  decipherer  m^lt  be 
liable  to  frequent,  mistake ;  or  rather,  the  utmost  ttwt  he. on 
attain,  will  be  an  approximation  to  the  meanitie,— ^  fffobkble 
guess.  We  may  further  remark,  that  although  tlte  idioi^^Kj^iie 
hieroglyphics,  or  direct  representations  of  the  objecti  wSdlplle 
the  same  in  all  languages,  yet,  when  they  came'  to  m'wA 
phonetkaUu,  they  would  differ  an  widely  aa  the  lanffnsgn  thttn- 
selves.  The  word  man,  for  instance,  means,  in  EngtMbthe 
Bame  that  the  word  homme  does  in  French ;  and  ItriidiAcM- 
phic  hieroglyphic  would  be  the  same  in  both  languages ;  mit 
the  phonetic  hieroglyphics  in  each,  would  neceasari^  he  iGf* 
ferent.  Thus,  the  M.  in  man,  might  be  represented  by  k  niQiu^a 
marmot,  a  monkey,  or  any  idiographic  hieroglyphic  the!  imw 
sound  of  which  answered  to  the  M.  In  the  same  manner,  tL  in 
the  French  word  homme,  would  be  represented,  in  phoaetie  lue> 
ro^lyphics,  b^an  owl  (Aifrou),  a  swallow  (hinndeik),  or»ajo&a 
idiographic  sign  whose  initial  letter  was  H.  And  ao  an-ftrao^- 
outthe  letters  respectively  composing  the  words  manandBomme. 
Hence,  when  these  idiographic  hieroglypbica  came  to  he 
written  hieratically,  and  enchorially  or  demotically,  they  woald 
necessarily  have  a  quite  different  power  in  different  lanffiuign ; 
and  thus,  the  alphabets  of  the  several  coantriea  wonM  niy, 
not  arbitrarily  or  accidentally,  but  owing  to  the  lettenhdDg 
formed  from  phonetic  hieroglyphics  altogether  dlnimilKf-  We 
should  like  to  instance  this  by  a  comparison  of  the  hien^j- 
phics  of  Babylon,  (where  Greek  sovereigna  also  reigiisd,  aad 
many  names  might  be  expected  to  occur  in  conunoB,)  with 
thoNc  of  En;ypt.  written  in  phonetic  hierogljrpbica. 

The  Greek  part  of  the  inscription  presented  also  KnOH  dif- 
ficulties, arising  from  the  numerous  olemishes  and  ^ 


in  the  stone  ;  but  the  greater  part  of  theae  were  lannoaiiled  br 


the  profound  learning  and  ingenuity  of  Profeaaora  I 

lleyn^;  and  a  translation  of  it  by  Mr.  Gongh,  cOTiecirid  hy 

Porson,  was  published  in  1809. 

The  hieroglyphic  part  of  the  inscription  atill  remained  un- 
touched ;  and  Dr.  Young,  we  hetieve,  waa  Ihe  first  who  ven- 
tured on  this  sacred  ground.  He  bad  previously  made  himself 
familiar  with  the  Coptic  language,  in  uie  hope  of  findiog  an 
Alphabet  which  would  enable  him  to  read  the  EDcborial  in- 
scription; but  this  hope,  he  informs  ua,  lie  was  compelled 
subsequently  to  abandon,  '  and  to  admit  the  convictioa,  th^. 
'  no  such  alphabet  would  ever  be  discoveredt   because  it  Ink 
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•  never  been  in  existence/  In  the  progress  of  this  investiga- 
tion, however,  he  discovered  a  multitude  of  characters  which 
were  obvious  imitations  of  the  hieroglyphics  in  the  first  in- 
scription ;  and,  in  one  of  his;  letters  to  M.  de  Sacy,  he  ex- 
presses himself  as  led  to  entertain  more  hope  of  being  able 
to  interpret  the  old  Egyptian  manuscripts  by  means  of  the 
hieroglyphics/  than  the  hieroglyphics  by  them.  He  gave  n 
ooniectural  translation  of  the  Enchorial  inscription  in  the 
xviiith  volume  of  the  Archaelogia.  In  the  volume  before  us^ 
he  thus  sums  up  the  facts  that  he  has  ascertained. 

^  A  cunorj  examination  of  the  few  well  identified  characters, 
aoiouDting  to  about  90  or  lOO,  which  the  hieroglyphical  inscription* 
in  its  mutilated  state,  had  enabled  me  to  ascertain,  was  however  suf- 
ficient to  prove,  first,  that  many  simple  objects  were  represented,  as 
might  naturally  be  supposed,  by  their  actual  delineations ;  secondly, 
that  many  other  objects,  represented  graphically,  were  used  in  a 
figurative  sense  only,  while  a  great  number  of  the  symbols,  in  fre- 
quent use,  could  be  considered  as  the  pictures  of  no  existing  objects 
whatever ;  thirdly,  tl^at,  in  order  to  express  a  plurality  of  objects,  a 
dual  was  denoted  by  a  repetition  of  the  character,  but  that  three 
characters  of  the  same  kina,  following  each  other,  implied  an  inde- 
finite plurality,  which  was  likewise  more  compendiously  represented 
by  means  of  three  lines  or  bars  attached  to  a  single  character ; 
fourthly,  that  definite  numbers  were  expressed  by  dashes  for  units, 
and  arches,  either  round  or  square,  for  tens;  fifthly,  that  all  hiero- 
glyphical inscriptions  were  read  from  front  to  rear,  as  the  objects 
natorally  follow  each  other ;  sixthly,  that  proper  names  were  included 
by  the  oval  ring,  or  border,  or  cartouche^  or  the  sacred  characters, 
and  often  between  two  fragments  of  a  similar  border  in  the  running 
band;  and,  seventhly,  that  the  name* of  Ptolemy  alone  existed  on  this 
pillar,  having  only  been  completely  identified  by  the  assistance  of  the 
analysis  of  the  enchorial  inscription.  And,  as  far  as  I  have  ever  heard 
or  read,  not  dne  of  these  particulars  had  ever  been  established  and 
placed  on  record,  by  any  other  person,  dead  or  alive.'    pp.  13,  14. 

*  Dead  or  alive  !*  Excellently  said,  most  learned  Doctor ! 
Vtr  gregis  ipse  caper.  What  figure  of  speech  is  this  ?  To  what 
class  belong  the  ancient  translators  of  hieroglyphics,  or  the 
writers  of  Uiis  same  Rosetta  inscription  ?  But  this  is  not  the 
whole  of  the  literary  property  to  which  the  Doctor  lays  claim, 
and  which  he  is  anxious  to  have  legally  secured  to  himself, 
against  the  rival  pretensions  of  all  other  authors  '  dead  or 
'  alive.*  After  wading  through  a  long  series  of  complimentary 
acknowledgements  and  tedious  personal  details,  we  find  him 
fretfully  complaining  that  M.  ChampoUion  had  not  given  him 
'  disftinct  credit  for  the  discovery,  that  the  oval  and  the  semi- 
^'  .iqiittQ  constitute  the  feminine  termination. 
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*  The  interpretation  of  the  female  termination,'  he  am,  *  had 
never,  I  believe*  been  suspected  by  any  but  mysdf :  nor  nad  the 
name  of  a  sinsle  god  or  goddess,  out  of  more  than  five  hundred 
that  I  have  collected,  been  clearly  pointed  out  byany  peacui.*  p.  45. 

Moreover,  whereas  M.  Champollion  acknowledges  that  Dr. 
Young  has  recognised  the  phonetic  valuea  of  four  of  the 
characters,  the  Dr.  states,  that, '  instead  of  fottr  letters  whidi 
*  M.  C.  IB  pleased  in  allow*  him,  he  had  actually  specified  nCsfi 
in  different  parts  of  the  article  Egypt  in  the  Sapplement  Uythe 
Encyclopedia  Britannica.  What  flagrant  injustice,  and  bow 
little  short  of  insulting  !  '  Homo  quatuor  titerarum*  May 
we  be  permitted  to  submit  to  our  much  injured  Anther's  at- 
tention, a  precept  from  another  Roman  poet  7 

*  Ut  jam  nunc  dicat,  jam  nunc  debentia  dicL' 

When  a  man  feels  that  he  is  injured  in  his  literary  repntatioo, 
he  has  a  right  to  complain ;  but  let  him,  in  that  case,  man- 
fully close  with  his  antagonist,   administer,  if  he  can,  m  hetitj 
castigation,  or  bring  the  aggressor  to  justice,  and  have  done 
with  It.    It  is  ludicrous  to  see  a  man  fretted  to  the^hear^  and 
whimpering  page  after  page,  because  the  '  chronology*  of  his 
researches  nas   not  been  more   distinctly  stated  by  a  fbreien 
rival,  or  because  he  has  not  had   full  credit  allowed  lum  for 
this  and  for  that.     We  must  further  take  the  liberty  of  tcflling 
Dr.  Youns,  that,  though  he  occasionally  communicates  some 
valuable  facts,  yet,  they  are  mixed  up  with   su  much  Wordy 
speculation,  the  reader  is  so  long  in  arriving  at  thenip  snd  they 
are   often  so  obscurely  enunciated,  that  he  ought  not  to  be 
surprised  at  finding  himself  despoiled  of  some  portion  of  ibt 
credit  which  he  considers  as  his  due.    We  can  honestly  assnit 
the  learned  Doctor,  that  we  would  not  injure  him  in  hislitetary 
property,  to  the  amount  of  die  smallest  cobweb  in  his  library. 
But  were  we  called  upon  to   enumerate  his  discoireries  ni 
Egyptian  literature,  we  could  not  point  out  in  what  part  of  his 
own  immortal  works  (and,  so  far  as  we  know,  wehaveread  them 
all)  they  are  to  be  found.    For  example,  where  shall  we  find 
the  ninety  or  one  hundred  hieroglyphic  characters  whidi  he 
says  he  has  ascertained  in  the  Rosetta  inscription,  sDoded  to 
in  the  extract  cited  from  page  13  ?    Or  the  nve  hundred  gods 
and  goddesses  mentioned  at  p.  45  ?    Or  the  nine  letters  men- 
tioned at  p.  47  ?    In  Appendix  II.  to  the  present  Tolame,  we 
have  two  hundred  and  two  specimens  of  hieroglyphics :  but 
where  are  the  rest?    Or  do  these  form  part  of  the  discOferies 
alluded  to  ?    He  has  divided  the  fourteen  lines  of  Ae  hiero- 
iyphic  inscription  into  a  certain  number  of  sections,  each 
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Domprisiiig  a  given  number  of  hieroglyphic  characterg ;  but  be 
no  where  tells  his  readers  what  principle  led  him  to  make  such 
imsions,  nor  does  he  give  the  Coptic  word  that  answers  to 
each  of  them.  He  has  inserted  a  Latin  (why  not  English  ?) 
word  0^  words  under  each  of  U>ese  sections;  but  he  ought  to 
baye  inserted  the  Coptic  also,  and  disclosed  the  process  by  which 
lie  wa9  led  to  the  discovery,  as  M.  Akerblad  has  done  with 
regard  to  that  by  which  he  was  led  to  ascertain  so  many  letters 
ip  the  Euchorial  inscription.  His  readers  would  then  have  had 
it  in  tb.eir  power  to  judge  of  the  accuracy  of  his  deductions. 
i¥hen  it  is  recollected,  that  the  French  savans  are  reported  to 
bave  mistaken  goats'  heads  for  cherubim,  and  to  have  repre- 
lented  black  legs  by  blue  pantaloons  and  red  edging ;  and  that 
m  English  consul-general  is  said  to  have  given  forty  piastres 
[about  1/.  sterling)  for  the  stone  bowl  of  a  tobacco  pipe  as  an 
intique,  because  it  bore  a  few  hieroglyphics  cut  on  it  oy  a  cun- 
3ing  Frenchman,  and  to  have  exhibited  it  as  a  proof  that  the 
mcients  smoked  tobacco,  because  neither  Herodotus  nor  Dio- 
lorus  Siculus  affirms  that  they  did  not ;  it  will  not  appear  a  very 
mreasonable  or  uncandid  suspicion,  that  our  most  learned 
Egyptian  may  possibly  have  committed  some  mistakes  scarcely 
ess  palpable.  His  withholding  from  the  public  the  principle 
>f  his  operations,  seems,  at  all  events,  like  shrinking  from  the 
est  of  criticism ;  and  his  having  grven  the  name  oi  Psammis 
:o  tlie  tomb  discovered  by  Belzoni  at  Thebes,  when  Herodotus 
nforms  us  that  that  monarch,  with  all  his  dynasty,  was  buried 
it  Sais,  shews  at  least  that  his  conjectures  are  not  always  to  be 
lepended  upon.  When  be  again  favours  us  with  any  learned 
ucubrations,  should  professional  decorum  and  his  (extensive 
aedical  practice  admit  of  his  again  appearing  before  the  public 
Q  the  capacity  of  an  Egyptian  anticjuary,  we  shall  hope  to  find 
I  few  more  facts  and  discoveries,  with  somewhat  less  of  pros* 
ng,  and  complimenting,  and  wrangling,  and  self  gratulation^ 
—more  of  the  subject,  and  less  of  Dr.  Young.  Clear  thinking 
»r  good  writing  we  do  not  expect  from  him.  The  Marquis  de 
>y  justly  remarked  long  ago,    *  ChiiFrer,  caculer,  soustraire, 

et  diviser,  n'est  pas  bien  ecrire.* 

We  now  come  to  the  work  of  M.  Champollion.  This  in- 
;eniou8  gentleman,  who  has  employed  ten  years  in  the  assidu- 
us  study  of  Egyptian  literature,  has  already  submitted  to  the 
Loyal  Academy  of  Inscriptions  and  Belles  Lettres,  one  memoir 
n  the  Egyptian  mode  of  writing  called  hieratic  or  sacerdotal; 
nd  a  second  on  the  demotic,  or  popular.  His  present  Letter 
elates  to  the  hieroglyphic  alphabet  employed  by  the  Egyptians 
1  inscribing  on  their  monuments  the  titles,  names,  and  sur- 
imes  of  the  Greek  and  Roman  sovereigns ;  which  hierogly- 
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phics  he  terms  phonetic ;  i.  e.  possessed  of  the  power  of  express* 
ing  sounds.  It  may  not  be  improper  to  remind  oor  readen. 
that,  according  to  Herodotus*,  the  Egyptians  had  two  sorts  of 
grammatay  or  modes  of  writing ;  the  Tf*  y^ot^fMAr*  and  the  Ir/^-mu 
y^ajM/Aara,  l)oth  of  which  were  written  from  right  to  left.  Por- 
phyry and  Clemens  Alexandrinus  state,  that  they  had  tbret 
modes  of  writing ;  the  Epistolographict  the  Hieroglyphic  vA 
the  Symbolic.  Abinuphius  says,  that  they  had  four  modes  ot 
writing ;  one  used  by  tne  people  and  private  indiridnals ;  a  se- 
cond used  by  the  philosophers  and  savans ;  the  thirdp  a  mix- 
ture of  letters  and  symbols  or  pictures;  the  fourth,  that  used  by 
the  priests.  Warburton  adopts  the  opinion  that  Che  Kgyptiani^ 
had  four  modes  of  writing ;  the  Hieroglyphic,  which  he  ssb- 
divides  into  the  Cyrioloffic  and  the  Tropic;  the  Symbohc. 
which  also  he  distinguishes  as  of  two  kinds,  one  simple  aod 
tropic,  the  other  mysterious  and  allegorical ;  the  epiatoiogn- 
phic»  adapted  for  common  affairs;  and  the  hierognaBmalir. 
consecrated  to  religion.  We  deem  it  unnecessary  in  this  pbct 
to  wind  through  a  labyrinth  of  learned  discossions,  in  oroer  f^ 
ascertain  the  respective  merits  or  demerits  of  each  of  tbfM 
modes  of  classification.  Herodotus  (who,  notwithstaodiasr  ^Dr- 
Youn£:'s  sarcastic  remark  about  the  pride  of  the  Greeks  aD<i 
their  want  of  philological  talent,  was  probabiv  as  well  in- 
formed on  the  subject  as  any  one  of  the  learned  men  vho^- 
names  we  have  mentioned*  from  th*^  Alexandrian  Father  dov: 
to  Dr.  Younir)  classes  the  hieroglypliic,  the  hieratic,  and  tr- 
symbolic  modes  under  the  first  general  description — l»m  > ^aaasr: . 
the  common,  epistolographic.  nnd  enchorial  under  the  secon 
— h.uuorkKOk,  The  French  have  called  the  second  cursne^  and  tir 
English,  ritnniffs^'hatid.  We  consider  M.  Champollion,  then* 
fore,  as  perfectly  riErht  in  adopt ini;  the  term  eniploved  hv  Htr  - 
dot!is,  (in  preference  to  Krichorial.  the  term  used'  in  rcfcrHK- 
to  the  Rosetta  inscription.)  as  the  title  for  his  Alphabet,  undt: 
which  to  includt!  all  the  varieties  occurring  in  the  comsi'^ 
manuscripts  of  thi?  ancient  Ivjrvptians. 

Our  Author  observid  that,  in  this  demotic  c'laraclcr,  foieir 
names  were  expressed  phoneticaily  by  means  of  signs  irbicr. 
were  syllabic,  rather  than  alphaijetic.  From  a  comparisoc  it 
several  o(  these  proper  n-im^'S.  (twenty  are  given  in  his  plau. 
ho  ascertained  the  value  of  each  character,  and  thus  formed  k> 
alphabet  or  demotic  syll.ibu<.  Having  once  established  Ar 
use  of  phonetic  characters  in  the  demotic  writinff,  whick  bt 
had  shewn  to  have  been   borrowed  from  the  hieratic  vkKh 
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again  was  merely  a  tachygraphy  or  running*band  of  the  hiero* 
giypfaic,  he  drew  the   reasonable  concluaion,  that  this  last 
mode,  the  hieroglyphic  itself,  must  alao  possess  a  certain  num- 
ber of  phonetic  si^s ;  that  is^  that  tnere  existed  a  certain 
series  of  phonetic  hieroglyphics.    To  prove  tbis/itwaa  requi- 
site only  to  obtain  two  ancient  names,  which  contained  several 
letters  in  common.    In  consequence  of  fractures,  tiie  hierogly- 
phics of  the  Rosetta  inscription  furnished  him  only  the  name 
oi  Ptolemy.    The  obelisk  of  Philoe  gave  him  the  same  name 
expressed  in  the  same  characters,  and  also  the  name  of  Cleo- 
patra, both  enclosed  within  an  oval  ring,  or,  as  he  terms  it^  a 
cartouche,  and  possessing  several  characters  in  common*    The 
names  were  originally  ascertained  by  means  of  the  accompan/- 
iog  Greek  inscription ;  and  a  comparison  of  them.furnishra 
him  with  eleven  consonants  and  vowels  or  diphthongs  of  ifae^ 
€hreek  Alphabet ;  viz.  Ay  AI,  £,  K,  A,  M,  O,  n,  P,  £,  T.    The  pho- 
aetic  value  of  these  signs  was  further  proved  by  their  applica- 
tion to  other  cartouches  containing  proper  names  taken  from 
Egyptian  monuments.    Thus,  one  oi  the  proper  names  on  the 
Tem^  of  Kamak  in  Thebes^  was  found,  in  the  Description 
de  TEgypte,  to  answer  to  Alexander.    This  furnished  him  with 
one  new  character,  N,  and  a  new  form  of  K  and  z.     Having 
proved  the  value  of  these  Letters,  he  read,  as  he  informs  us,  (p. 
10.)  AAKIENTPE;  which  is  thus  written,  letter  for  letter,  in  the 
demotic  writinj^  of  the  Rosetta  inscription,  and  in  the  papyrus 
in  the  King's  Cabinet  at  Paris,  and,  in  both,  answers  to  the 
Greek  name,  aaeeanapos.     He  found  that  the  form  of  the  K 
and  the  T  were  different,  in  this  proper  name,  from  what  they 
had  in  Kleopatra.     For  this  he  accounts  in  the  following  very 
natural  and  satisfactory  manner.     The  phonetic  writing  among 
the  ancient  Egyptians,  whether  hieroglyphic  or  demotic,  was 
not  so  fixed  and  invariable  a  system  as  our  alphabet.     The 
"Egyptian  hieroglyphic  mode  of  writing  was  idiogmphic;  that 
is,  it  consisted  of  actual  representations  or  symbols  of  the  ob- 
jects to  be  expressed.     But,  whenever  the  Egyptians  had  occa- 
sion to  use  these  characters  phonetically,  they  then  lost  their 
idiographic  power,  and  no  longer  denoted  the  objects  of  which 
they  were  the  picture  or  actual  representation,  but  merely  the 
initial  sounds   of  the  words   that  expressed    those    objects. 
Thus,  if  any  person  wished  to  write  the  word  Barrow,  he  might 
draw  a  hog,  or  the  species  of  carriage  so  named.     Either  of 
these  would  be  a  specimen  of  idiograpnic  writing,  and  perfectly 
significant  of  the  object  intended.     But,  if  he  wished  to  write 
the  same  word  in  phonetic  symbols,  he  would  draw,  first  of  all, 
a  great  boar,  which  would  stand  simply   for  the  initial  B) 
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next,  an  ape  for  the  A ;  then,  two  rama  for  the  double  R }  Chen 
an  owl  for  the  O ;  and  last,  a  weasel  for  the  final  W.  All  thaae 
heterogeneouR  ajfmbols  united  would  make  BARROW  in  pho* 
netio  hiero^yphicsy  none  of  them  being  idio^phio  or  ■igm<^ 
iioant  of  Uie  object  which  they  pictured,  but  aignifying  nimly 
the  initial  sound  of  the  name  of  the  oUect.  But  the'  idiogm- 
phic  sign  of  any  object,  the  name  of  which  began  with  the 
same  initial,  might  stand  for  B ;  as,  for  instance.  BeSb  Bm, 
Badger,  Bull,  instead  of  Boar;  and  so  of  the  other  letteis. 
And  the  substitution  of  one  phonetic  sign  for  another*  or  the 
employing  of  different  signs  of  the  same  power,  would  occa- 
sion no  difficulty  to  any  person  acquainted  with  the  laiigiiage» 
the  character,  and  the  subject.  The  number  of  phonetic  signs 
for  the  same  alphabetic  character  might  thus  be  indefiniuly 
numerous ;  and  it  would  be  impossible  to  predict  in  any  giveoi 
case,  the  idiographic  sign  which  the  writer  would  sdect  for 
phonetic  use.  Hence*  the  necessity  of  being  acquainted  with 
the  object  represented,  in  order  to  understancf  the  hierogMUo 
or  idiographic  sign,  and  the  further  necessity  of  a  pptvioM 
acquaintance  with  the  language,  so  as  to  know  the  nans  of  the 
object,  in  order  to  understand  its  phonetic  power.  But.  thoavh 
all  the  idiographic  signs  were  originally  significant  of  the  Q>b- 

i'ect,  they  ceased  to  be  so  when  employ^  phonetically ;  and 
le  who  nrst  reduced  all  the  phonetic  signs  into  an  alpwbet  of 
twenty-four  or  twenty-five  letters,  did  more  to  facilitate  the 
means  of  recording  and  extending  human  knowledge,  than  all 
that  has  since  been  done  in  the  way  of  perfecting  the  mediam 
of  thought.  The  demotic  writing  furnishes  ample  proot  that 
this  improvement  was  not  effected  at  once,  but  was  progres- 
sive ;  for,  in  the  writing  of  foreign  names,  whenever  different 
phonetic  signs  are  useci,  the  demotic  signs,  or  letters,  are  also 
different,  being  imperfect  imitations  of  them;  which  shews 
that  the  hieroglyphic  was  the  ori<!:inal  mode  of  writing,  and 
that  it  fell  by  degrees  into  the  hieratic,  the  demotic  and  at 
length,  the  alphabetical*. 


*  Professor  Murray,  in  his  very  learned  but  somewhat  foacifid  his- 
tory of  languages,  has  thrown  considerable  light  on  the  hieragljphic 
origin  of  the  Phenician,  Hebrew,  and  Chaldee  alphabets,  by  sbewioff 
that  the  names  of  the  letters  are  taken  from  the  objects  of  whicE 
Uiey  were  originally  the  idiographic  signs.  Thus,  wc  are  toU,  Alph 
signified  an  ox ;  Beth,  a  house ;  Garni,  a  camel ;  Dalth,  a  door  j  Waw, 
a  nook;  Caph,  the  grasp  of  the  hand  ;  Lamb,  a  sharp  instnuMot,  a 
spit;  Samchy  a  support:  Ain  or  Gain,  an  e^e;  ResD,  a  wuaiBaSx^  a 
head ;  Shin,  a  tooth.    Hitherto,  the  Egyptian  alphabet  hn  hot  ex- 
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M.  Chaunpollion  shews,  in  a  number  of  instances,  t^at  the 
initial  sound  of  the  idiographic  character  answers  exactlY  to 
the  phonetic  name.    Thus,  a  hawk,  one  of  the  phonetics  of  A^ 
is,  in  Egyptian,  Haloet ;  the  vault  or  kind  of  arch  which  is  one 
of  the  phonetics  of  K,  is,  in  Egyptian,  Kepe  ;  the  Lion,  one 
of  the  phonetics  of  L,  is  Laboi ;  the  mouth,  the  phonetio  of 
Rf  is  Ro  ;  the  semi-circle.  Dr.  Young's  favourite  symbol,  one 
of  the  phonetics  of  T,  is,  in  Egyptian,  Ti  or  Ton,  the  open 
hand.    Thus  he  proceeds  to  form  a  hieroglyphic  alphabet  com- 
prising eleven  forms  of  Alpha,  five  of  Beta,  two  Gammas,  two 
beltas,  one  Epsilon,  no  Zeta,  nine  Etas,  no  Theta,  five  Iotas* 
sixteen  Kappas,  (two  of  which  are  the  same  with  Gamma,)  fou^ 
A*s,  five  Ms,  seven  N's,  two  s^s,  (which  are  merely  the  sign  of 
K,  placed  over  that  of  S,)  six  Omicrons,  three  Pi's,  eleven  R's* 
fifteen  Sigmas,  four  Tau's  (two  the  same  as  a)  no  Upsilon,  two 
^*s  (the  same  with  n)  no  T,  no  X,  and  two  Omegas,  the  same 
with  O.    These  are  all  accompanied  with  corresponding  demo- 
tic signs ;   but  the  diflTeriDg  forms  of  each  letter  are  not  by  any 
means  so  numerous,  the  utmost  variety  being  five,  the  generality 
having  but  two  forms  ;  and  the  variation  is  often  so  trifling  as 
hardly  to  reouire  a  separate  notation. 

Our  ingenious  Author,  with  that  zeal  which  accompanies  and 
ensures  success,  proceeded  to  examine  the  cartouches  enclosing 
the  proper  names  inscribed  on  the  different  monuments  of 
K*!:>'pt.  He  has  given  three  plates,  containing  seventy-nine  of 
these  in  hieroglyphics,  adding,  in  an  explanatory  table,  the 
letters  which  each  of  them  contain  in  Greek  capitals ;  so  that 
any  person  may  with  very  little  trouble  make  himself  master 
of  the  Author's  whole  Alphabet,  and  read  any  Greek  or  Ro- 
man name  that  he  encounters  on  these  monuments.  On  the 
great  temple  at  Kamak  in  Thebes,  he  found  inscribed  the  name, 
of  Ptolemy,  written  Ptolnies,  the  letters  arranged  JmlJ^, ;  and 

N  B 

Berenice,  written  Brneks,  the  letters  arranged  Sker  :  also,  the 
name  of  Alexander,  Alksntrs,  the  letters  arranged    ^ 

He  also  finds  the  name  of  Ptolemy  and  Cleopatra  on  the 
temples  of  Philoe  and  Kooui  Ombos ;  at  Edfou,  Ptolemy 
Alexander ;  at  Denderah,  Ptolomy  Neo  Kesrs  (the  young  Ce- 
sar), meaning  the  .Son  which  Julius  Caesar  had  by  Cleopatra* 


hibited  any  coiocidence  in  its  phonetic  signs,  and  the  presumption  is 
against  their  common  origin,  although  both  would  seem  to  liave  been 
formed,  in  die  same  manner,  from  idiographic  hieroglyphics. 
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So  much  for  the  Macedonian  Kings  of  Egypt.  But  he  li*  • 
found  the  names  of  iieveral  Roman  Emperors.  On  what  L^ 
been  called  the  Circular  Zodiac  of  Denderah,  he  finds  xzi 
title  AOTOKRTR,  which  he  refers  to  the  Emperor  Claudius  or 
]Nero,  because  most  of  their  medals  struck  in  Eey][.'t,  bore  the 
simple  legend  Autocrator.  Hence  he  very  justly  inferSp  that 
this  same  circular  zodiac  was  sculptured  under  Uie  dominioo 
of  the  Romans,  thus  at  once  shivenng  to  atoms  the  theories  ot 
Volney  and  his  infidel  school.  On  the  great  temple  of  Philot, 
he  reads  Aotokrtr  Kesrs,  which  he  refers  to  Augustus  Caeur. 
because  his  Greek  medals  struck  in  Egypt,  bore  only  these  tv^ 
words;  and  he  supposes  the  bas-reliefs  to  relate  to  the  vict'n 
at  Actium,  which  constituted  a  new  and  important  era  in  iIk- 
history  of  Egypt.  The  names  Aotkrtr  Tbres  Kesrs  (Emperor 
Tiberius  Ceesar),  and  Aotkrtr  Tomtens  Sbsts  (Emperor  Doiui- 
tian  Sebastus),  are  also  found  on  the  monuments  of  Philjr. 
The  name  of  the  latter  emperor  is  more  frequently  found  jt 
Denderah,  where  it  occurs  with  the  surname  affixed,  KnontL-* 
(Germanicus).  The  name  Aoikrtr  Ksrs  Nro  Trens  (Emper: 
Cocsar  Nero  Trajan)  is  also  found  at  Philoe  :  und  AotuLrti^r 
Ksrs  Antonens  (Emperor  Ctrsar  Antoninus)  is  found  oo  tht 
Typhonium  at  Denderah.  The  reading  of  the  hieroi:lyj)liK.» 
begins  at  that  end  of  the  inscription  towards  whieh  iL* 
heads  of  the  aniniuls  are  turned:  the  demotic  is  alviaysre&c 
from  right  to  left. 

The  Egyptian  phonetic  writing  is,  we  think,   very  prop*:;, 
considered  by  M.  Champollion  us  hfariiig  a  close   analug^  t 
the   ancient  Phenician,   Hebrew,   Syriac,   Cufic*    Arabic,  'j:.: 
modern  Arabic,  which  may  be  calltcl  semi -alphabetic  ;  prt^i'- 
ing  only  the  skeleton  of  words,  the  conssonunts  and  long  vov.v> 
and  leaving  it  to   tlic  ^kill  of  the  reader  to  supply  ^e  ^r.^. " 
ones.     The   Chinese,  whose  mode   of  writing    bears   a  ST'-- 
alHnity  to  that  of  the  ancient  Kgyptiiuis,  adopted,  under  siu:  -" 
circumstance,  the  same  expedient.     In  order  to  write  a  fonj. 
word   in  their   language,  they   employ  the   idiosrraphic  vc* 
whose  pronunciation  appears  to  possess  the   greatest  rr>rr.i- 
blance  to  the  syllable  or  element   of  tiie  word    they  wish  t 
express.     And  when  we  recur  to  the  hideous  manner  is  miuz 
the  names  of  Pattersiui,  Richardson,  &c.  were    caricatured  - 
their  account  of  the  late  aH'ray  at  Canton,  we  must  acLxKi*' 
ledge  that,  in  accommodating  their  idiographic  sis^ns  to  Crcvk    i 
and   Roman  names,  the  Iv^yptians  beat  the  Chinese  boUow 
M.  Champollion  is  further  of  opinion,  that  the  phonetic  ow-' 
the  hieroglyphics   preceded  the   dominion  of  tne  decks  a::' 
the  Romans  in  ELrypt,  and  that  the  Europeans  received  fc.'i 
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the  ancient  Egyptians  the  invaluable  gift  of  Alpjhabetic  writing, 
as  well  as  the  elements  6f  their  science  and  arts ;  in  which 
opinion  he  has  on  his  side,  the  testimony  of  antiquity  as  re- 
cdrded'byTacitus  and  others.  But,  by  means  of  his  alphabet, 
he'hatf  never  'been  able  to  read  a  single  word  of  the  ancient 
hieroglyphics.  So  that  as  yet,  the  veil  seems  impenetrable, 
which  covers  the  ancient  learning  of  that  most  mteresting 
country.  M.  ChampoUion  is>  indeed,  still  labouring  to  remove 
it,  and  as  heartily  as  we  thank  him  for  the  present  able  attempt, 
do  we  wish  him  success  in  his  future  researches.  From  nis 
youth,  learning,  talents,  and  address,  much  may  be  expected. 
The  pamphlet  before  tis  contains,  within  fewer  than  fifty  pages, 
more  interesting  matter  on  the  subject  of  hieroglyphics,  thatL 
is  to  be  found  in  all  the  books  we  have  seen.  We  warmly 
recommend  it  to  every  lover  of  learning,  and  especially  to 
every  traveller  directing  his  course  to  the  country  of  wnose 
literature  it  treats.  We  learn  with  much  pleasure  that  the 
same  ingenious  gentleman  has  turned  his  researches  to  the 
arrow-headed  character.  Dr.  Young  states,  that  M.  Champoir 
lion  informs  him,  that  he  has  lately  discovered  the  name  of 
Xerxes,  both  it)  hieroglyphics  and  in  the  naiUheaded  characters, 
on  an  alabaster  vase  on  which  both  are  found  together.  Hithet- 
to,  he  had  been  unable  to  detect  a  Persian  name,  or  any  in- 
scription or  relic  relating  to  the  Oriental  conqi;erors  of  Egypt. 

'  This  is,  indeed,'  remarks  Dr.  Y.,  '  a  wonderful  opebing  for  lite- 
rary enterprise  ;  and  I  am  even  inclined  to  hope,  from  M.  Champol- 
lion^s  latest  communications,  that  he  will  find  some  means  of  over- 
€X)ming  the  difficulties  that  I  have  stated  respecting  the  Pharaohs ;  for 
he  assures  me,  that  he  has  identified  the  names  of  no  less  (fewer) 
than  thirty  of  them,  and  that  they  accord  with  the  traditions  of  Ma- 
netho,  and,  as  far  as  he  can  judge,  with  the  notes  that  I  had  sent  him 
of  an  attempt  that  I  had  formerly  made  to  assign  temporary  names  to 
the  Kings  enumerated  at  Abydos,  in  which  those  of  all  the  later  ones 
began  with  the  syllable  Re.'  p.  53. 

We  should  exceedingly  like  that  M.  C.  should  have  an  op- 
portunity of  following  up  his  researches  by  coniparing  the  ar- 
row-headed character  with  the  hieroglyphics  in  Babylon,  Suza, 
and  other  seats  of  ancient  learning.  The  present  Hebrew 
character  is  said  to  be  Chaldaic ;  yet,  so  far  as  we  know,  not  a 
single  inscription  in  that  character  has  been  discovered  among 
the  ruins  in  Mesopotamia.  By  Hager  and  lichtenstein,  indeed^ 
the  arrow-headed  characters  are  conjectured  to  be  variations  of 
the  Hebrew  alphabet ;  but  the  subject  forms  at  present  one  of 
the  darkest  enigmas  of  antiquity. 
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Art.  n.  1.  Memoirs  of  Oeneral  Couni  Em^firA  AUe-A^Cmmp  k 
Napoleon,  Written  by  Himtelf.  and  pubushed  by  hit  Fauulj.  810. 
pp.431.    Price  12b.  London.  182S. 

S.  Memorial  de  Sainie  HeUae.  Journal  of  the  Private  Life  aad 
Conversations  of  the  Emperor  Nimoleon  at  Saint  Helena.  Bf  the 
Count  de  Las  Cases.  8vo.  Vol.  iV.  Parts  7  and  8.  pp.  6JS.  Lon- 
don. 1823. 

riiHE  spirit  of  modem  institutions  ia  invincibly  advene  to 
-*-  power  without  title,  to  empire  without  claim;  and  yet,  we 
have  seen,  in  Uie  instance  ot  Napoleon,  the  old  ayaiMB  le* 
vived  of  enthroning  the  emperor  on  the  shields  of  Ui  aoldienv 
and  confirming  his  elevation  by  the  aoffirage  of  the  people. 
And  never  was  a  sceptre  thus  illegitimatelv  obtained.  Imd  with 
a  surer  grasp,  until  one  act  of  rashness,  followed  by  a  aeries 
of  false  measures,  wrested  it  from  his  hand,  and  reatoied  it  to 
the  foi^otten  line  of  Bourbon.  With  a  few  years  of  petee^ 
the  generation  of  1789  would  have  passed  away«  aail  their 
bigotry,  their  intolerance,  their  admiration  .of  despotic  fiiniit 
and  privileged  orders  would  have  perished  with  tiieai.  But 
this  tame  and  obvious  course  was  at  total  variance  with  the 
gigantic  schemes,  the  military  partialities,  and  the  unteBapo- 
rizing  policy  of  Napoleon.  His  first  false  step  was  the  iovaaios 
of  Spain ;  his  second,  the  march  on  Moscow  ;  his  third,  the 
campaign  of  Germany ;  his  last,  the  obstinate  deteimination, 
in  defiance  of  all  counsel,  to  rest  the  decision  of  his  fate  on 
the  arbitrament  of  the  sword,  when,  without  a  single  ally,  and 
with  a  mere  handful  of  devoted  soldiers,  he  was  assailed  by 
tlie  tremendous  coalition  of  the  European  powers. 

Of  the  brilliant  campaign  which,  under  the  last  mentioned 
circumstances,  he  fought  against  Schwartzenbeig  and  Blncher, 
as  well  as  of  the  subsequent  events,  we  gave  a  geneiml  outline 
in  our  recent  review  of  Baron  Pain's  interesting  vcdume.  We 
shall  now  have  an  opportunity  of  supplying  some  interesUng  il- 
lustrations of  previous  transactions,  from  the  Memoirs  of.Coont 
Rapp ;  and  we  shall  avail  ourselves  of  this  favoorable  oocssion 
to  take  a  final  adieu  of  our  pleasant  but  rather  tirespine  oom- 
panion,  M.  de  Las  Cases. 

General  Count  Rapp  was  a  native  of  Alsace,  and  seems  tp 
have  had  in  his  composition  much  more  of  the  German  than  <if 
the  Graul.  He  was  brave  to  rashness,  and  frank  to  an  impradopt 
extreme.  Warm-hearted^  but  irritable  and  petulant,  his  habits 
were  singularly  unsuited  to  the  etiquette  of  courts,  Bnf1rw\* 
him  an  unusual  object  for  the  partiality  of  monaicmr  iTet, 
we  find  him  a  sort  of  favourite  with  Pfapoleon ;  his  iadis- 
cretions  and  blunt  speeches  were  tolerated,  and  his  nohtioiis 
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of  decorum  were  visited  with  no  heavier  punishment  than  tem- 
porary displeasure.  Rapp  was  nothing  more  than  a  subaltern 
in  the  French  army,  though  he  had  been  successful  in  several 
daring  enterprises,  when  lie  was  distinguished  and  pronlotedl 
by  C^neral  Desaix,  who  made  him  his  aide-de-camp.  In 
>U  he  was  made  chef  (Tescadre  after  the  battle  of  Sediman, 
HS  brilliant  conduct  in  the  aifair  of  Samanhout  obtained 
for  him  the  rank  of  colonel.  After  the  death  of  Desaix,  Kapp 
was  placed  by  the  First  Consul  on  the  list  of  his  personal 
aides-de-camp. 

*  Zeal,  frankness,  and  some  degree  of  military  talent,  procured 
ibr  me  the  confidence  of  Napoleon.  He  frequently  remarked  to 
those  about  hira,  that  few  possessed  a  greater  share  of  natural  good 
tense  and  discernment  than  Rapp.  Ihese  praises  were  repeat^  to 
me»  and  1  must  confess  I  was  flattered  by  them :  if  this  be  weak* 
ness,  I  may  be  excused  ;  every  one  has  some  foible.  I  would  have 
sacrificed*  my  life,  to  prove  my  gratitude  to  the  First  Consul.  He 
knew  this;  and  he  often  repeated  to  my  friends,  that  I  was  a 
erumbler — that  I  had  a  poor  head,  but  a  good  heart.  He  treated 
both  me  and  Lannes  familiarly,  using  the  pronoun  thou  when  he 
spoke  to  us  :  if  he  addressed  us  by  jfoti  or  Monsieur  le  General^  we 
became  alarmed ;  we  were  sure  that  we  were  out  of  favour.  He  had 
the  weakness  to  attach  importance  to  a  gossiping  police  Sjrstemt 
which  for  the  most  part  deceived  him  by  false  reports.  That  odious 
83Fstem  of  police  embittered  the  happiness  of  his  life  ;  it  firequently 
incensed  ium  against  his  best  friends,  his  relations,  and  even  his  wife.' 

Rapp*  pp.  4, 5. 

The  favour  shewn  by  Napoleon  to  the  old  noblesse,  gave 
offence  to  his  old  associates ;  and  on  one  occasion,  Rapp 
seems  to  have  expressed  himself  to  his  Master  rather  intern- 
perately  on  the  subject.  He  had  forgotten  this  circumstance 
when  Napoleon  renewed  the  conversation,  and,  in  a  half  apolo- 
getic ton&,  disavowed  the  partiality  ^which  had  been  imputed 
to  him.  '  You  think  that  1  have  a  predilection  for  this  people  $ 
'  but  ypu  are  mistaken.  I  employ  them,  and  you  know  why. 
^  Am  I  connected  with  nobility  ?  I»  who  was  a  poor  Corsican 
*  gentleman?*  The  reply  of  his  aide-de-camp  was  iuatwhat 
it  ought  to  have  been.  '  Neither  I  nor  the  army  nave  ever 
'  inquired  into  your  origin.  Your  actioixs  are  sufiOicient  for  us.^ 
Notwithstanding  this  feeling  of  jealousy,  Rapp  had  hima^f 
been  the  medium  of  restoration  and  advancement  to  several  of 
these  noble  sycophants,  most  of  whom  repaid  him  with  ingrati* 
tnde.  Their  character  is  impressively  described  in  the  ibllowixkg 
paragraph. 

'Most  of  these  same  nobles,  however,  allege -that  they  bad  yielded 
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only  to  compulsion.  Nothing  can  be  more  false.  I  know  of  only 
two  who  received  Chamberlains*  appointments  unsolicited.  Some  few 
declined  advantageous  offers ;  but,  with  these  exceptions,  all  aolicitedt 
entreated,  and  importuned.  There  was  a  competition  of  zeal  and  de- 
votedness  altogetner  unexampled.  The  meanest  employmentf  tfie 
humblest  offices,  nothing  was  rejected ;  it  seemed  to  dc  an  affidr  of 
life  and  death.  Should  a  treacherous  hand  ever  find  its  way  into  tbe 
portfolios  of  MM.  Talleyrand,  Montesquieu,  Segur,  DuroCf  Ac* 
what  ardent  expressions  may  be  found  to  enrich  the  language  of  at- 
tachment. But  the  individuals  who  held  this  languaffe,  now  Yie  with 
each  other  in  giving  vent  to  hatred  and  invective.  If  tb^  teally  fall 
for  Napoleon  tlie  profound  hatred  which  they  now  evincep  it  must  bo 
confessed  that,  in  crouching  at  his  feet  for  fifteen  yean,  they  did 
strange  violence  to  their  feelings.  And  yet,  all  Europe  can  bear 
witness,  that,  from  their  unrestrained  manner,  tbeir  never-vaiying 
smile,  and  their  supple  marks  of  obedience,  their  senrioea  seemed  to 
be  of  their  own  free  choice,  and  to  cost  them  bat  little  sacrifide.' 

Rappm  pp.  6f  7« 

The  Count  affirms  of  the  Emperor,  that  his  character  and 
habits  were  '  perfectly  gentle/  and  that  those  meaaarea  of  his 
administration  wliich  were  the  least  defensible,  were  urged 
iiponhimbyihc  malignity  of  individuals  who  possessed  hia  con- 
fidence, and  abused  it.  Artful  and  interestea  men  were  always 
at  hand  to  applaud  his  anger,  and  to  give  it  edge. 

*  Many  persons  have  described  Napoleon  as  a  violent,  haiah»  and 
passionate  man ;  this  is  because  they  have  not  known  him.  Ah- 
sorbed  as  he  was  in  important  business,  opposed  in  his  viewi»  and 
impeded  in  his  plans,  it  was  certainly  natural  that  he  shoi^d  aoDie- 
times  evince  impatience  and  inequality  of  temper.  Hia  natural  kind- 
ness and  generosity  soon  subdued  his  irritation ;  but  it  mutt  be  ob- 
served that,  far  from  seeking  to  appease  him,  his  confidents  never 
failed  to  excite  his  anger.  **  Your  Majesty  is  right*"  they  wodU 
say,  ^'  such  a  one  deserves  to  be  shot  or  broken,  dismiMsd  or  dis* 
graced ;  I  have  long  known  him  to  be  your  enemy.  An  eaaaiple 
must  be  made ;  it  is  necessary  for  the  maintenance  of  traaqoiliqf J* 


<  Never  was  there  a  man  more  inclined  to  indulgence,  or 
ready  to  listen  to  the  voice  of  humanity  s  of  this  i  could  meal 
thousand  examples ;  but  I  confine  mpelf  to  the  foUowmg.  GaoMBa. 
and  his  accomplices  had  been  condemned.  Josephine  intereiWJbr 
M.  M.  Polignac,  and  Murat  for  M.  de  Rividre»  and  both  aaiseaedad 
in  their  mediation.  On  the  day  of  execution,  tbe  banlwr  BAsnr 
hastened  to  Saint  Cloud,  bathed  m  tears,  and  asked  to  apeak  wfeh  ae. 
He  begged  of  me  to  solicit  the  pardon  of  his  brother-in-law,'  ll.de 
Russillon,  an  old  Swiss  Major,  who  had  been  implicated  in  ikesAUL 
He  was  accompanied  by  some  of  his  countrymen,  all  reiatlfefe  ef.ihe 
prisoner.  They  observed  that  they  were  conscious  the  major  SMrilsd 
nis  sentence ;  but  that  he  was  the  father  of  a  fiimily,  and  thai  ha  was 
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allied  to  the  most  distinguished  houses  in  the  Canton  of  Bern.  I 
yielded  to  their  entreaties,  and  J  had  no  reason  to  regret  having 
done  M. 

*  It  was  seven  in  the  morning.    Napoleon  was  up,  and  in  his  closet 
with  Corvisart,  when  I  was  announced.     **  Sire/'  said  I,  *'  it  Is  not 
long  since  your  Majesty  settled  the  i^overnmcnt  of  Switzerland  by 
your  mediation.     But  you  know  that  tlie  people  are  not  all  equally 
satisfied ;  the  Inhabitants  of  Bern  in  particular.     You  have  now  ab 
opportunity  of  proving  to  them  your  magnanimity  and  generosity* 
One  of  their  countrymen  is  to  be  executed  this  day.     He  is  con* 
nected  with  the  best  families  in  the  country ;  if  you  grant  his  pardong 
it  will  certainly  produce  a  great  sensation,   and  procure  you   many 
friends.'* — •*  who  is  this  man  ?     What  is  his  name  ?"  inquired   Na- 
poleon.— *^  Kussillon/'  I  replied.     On  hearing  this  name,  he  became 
angry. — **  Russillon.''  said  he,  "  is  more  guilty  than  Georges  him- 
self."—'' I  am  fully  aware  of  all  that  your  Majesty  now  does  me  the 
honour  to  tell  mo ;  but  the  people  o?  Switzerland,  his  family,  his 
children  will  bless  you.     Pardon  him,  not  on   his  own  account,  but 
for  the  sake  of  the  many  brave  men  who  have  suffered  for  his  follv.'^ 
**  Hark  ye,"  said  he,  turning  to  Corvisart,  while  he  took  the  petition 
from  my  hand,  approved  it,  and  hastily  returned  it  to  me ;  **  imme- 
diately despatch  a  courier  to  suspend  the  execution."    The  joy  of  the 
family  may  be  easily  guessed :  to  me  they  testified  their  gratitude 
through  toe  medium  of  the  public  papers.     Russillon  was  imprisoned 
along  with  his  accomplices;  but  he  afterwards  obtained  his  liberty. 
Since  the  return  of  the  king  he  has  several  times  visited  Paris,  though 
I  have  not  seen  him.    He  thinks  that  I  attached  but  little  importance 
to  the  act  of  service  I  rendered  him ;  and  he  is  right.' 

Rapp.  pp.  8 — 1 1 . 

Napoleon  was  warmly  attached  to  his  family  and  his  friends, 
and  was  liberal  in  the  reward  of  service.     Count  Rapp  states 
of  himself,  that  he  returned  from  Egypt  with  a  colonel's  com- 
mission and  two  hundred  louis,  the  savings  of  former  years  : 
at  the   time   of   the  abdication,  he  possessed  an  income  of 
400,000  francs,  arising  from  his  various  appointments.    'A 
'  thoaaaQ4  others  were    in    like   manner    overwhelm^  with 
'  favours,  and  the  injury  which  he  sufiered  through  the  mis- 
'  conduct  of  some,  proved  no  bar  to  the  exercise  of  hiskind- 
*  ff^M/'  'Of  his  readiness  to  forgive,  we 'find,  among  other' 
exate^^,  a  striking  iHustration  in  the  kindness  vritk  which 
he  passed  over  an  instance  of  gross  indiscretion  on  the  part  of 
General  Rapp.    The  Generals  Regnier  and  Damas  were  m  dis- 
grace>  ^d  jRa^piL  who  was  intinaate  with  both  of  them,  em- 
ployed /Kis  utmost  .exertions  in  their  favour.     Ke  was  one  . 
d^a)^  M^uig  bis  suit  in  behalf  of  Regnier,  when  the  Emperor, 
grofMS  inopatienty  replied  that  '  be  wisl^ed  to  hear  no  more 
'  abonttoft/    In  the  letter  which  wa^  written  to  iaforin  his  / 
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friend  of  his  want  of  success^  Rapp  indulged  himaelf  la 
some  very  improper  reflections  on  the  conduct  of  his  soveragD, 
and  the  correspondence  having  been  intercepted^  it  came  into 
the  hands  of  riapoleon. 

*  He  read  it  over  three  or  four  timesi  ordered  some  of  my  writinff 
to  be  brought  to  him  for  the  purpose  of  comparing  it,  and  ooou 
scarcely  persuade  himself  that  1  had  written  it.  He  flew  into  a  vio- 
lent rage,  and  despatched  a  courier  from  Saint  Goud  to  the  Tufleriei 
where  I  was  lodged.  I  thought  I  was  summoned  for  a  minion,  and 
set  out  immediately.  I  found  Caulincourt  in  the  saloon  of  the  house- 
hold with  Caforelli,  and  I  asked  him  what  was  the  news.  He  had 
heard  the  whole  af^ir  ;  he  seemed  much  vexed  by  it ;  but  he  said  not 
a  word  about  it  to  me.  I  entered  the  apartments  of  NapoleoOf  who 
came  out  of  his  closet,  with  the  letter  in  his  hand,  in  a  farious  lage* 
He  darted  upon  me  those  angry  glances  which  so  often  excited  dn- 
may.  «*  Do  you  know  this  writing  ?"  said  he.—**  Yes,  Sirei.*— **  It 
is  yours  ?'' — "  Yes,  Sire." — **  You  are  the  last  person  I  shoddliave 
suspected  of  this.  Is  it  possible  that  you  can  hold  such  language  to 
my  enemies  ?  You,  whom  I  have  treated  so  well !  You.  for  wDom  I 
have  done  so  much  !  You,  the  only  one  of  all  my  aides  da  tfsnip^ 
whom  I  lodged  in  the  Tuileries !''  The  door  of  his  doset  was  aisr; 
he  observed  this,  and  he  threw  it  wide  open,  in  order  that  M.  Men- 
neval,  one  of  the  secretaries,  might  hear  what  passed,  "  Begone," 
said  he,  scanning  me  from  head  to  foot,  **  begone,  yon  are  an  un- 
grateful man !" — »•  Sire,'*  I  replied,  "  my  heart  was  never  guilty  of 
mgratitude." — "  Read  this  letter,**  said  he,  presenting  it  to  me, 
**  and  judge  whether  I  accuse  you  wrongfully."— ••  Sire,"  of  all  the 
reproaches  you  can  heap  upon  me,  this  is  the  most  severe*  Haviog 
lost  your  confidence,  I  can  no  longer  serve  you.*' — **  Yes,  yoa  have 
indeed  forfeited  my  confidence."  I  bowed  respectfully,  and  withdrew. 

*  I  resolved  to  retire  to  Alsace,  and  I  was  nuking  preparadons  for 
my  departure,  when  Josephine  sent  to  desire  me  to  return  and  mske 
my  best  apologies  to  Napoleon.  Louis,  however,  g^ve  ma  contnuy 
advice,  and  I  was  not  much  inclined  to  obey  the  directions  of  the 
Empress,  as  my  resolution  was  formed.  Two  days  elspsad,  -and  I 
heard  no  news  from  Saint  Cloud.  Some  friends,  among  whom  was 
Marshal  Bessieres,  called  on  me.  <«  You  are  in  the  wrong,*- slid  die 
Marshal,  **  you  cannot  but  acknowledge  it.  The  respect  a*d  grati- 
tude you  owe  to  the  Emperor  render  it  a  duty  to  confossyaar'itult.'' 
I  yielded  to  these  suggestions.  No  sooner  had  Napoleon  leoeived 
my  letter,  than  he  desired  me  to  attend  him  in  one  of  his  rides  on 
horseback.  He  was  out  of  humour  with  me  for  some  timab  but  ooe 
day  he  sent  for  me  very  early  at  Saint  Cloud.  <«  I  am  no'loager 
angry  with  you,"  said  he,  with  exceeding  kindness  of  Inaimerg  "p^ 
were  guilty  of  a  great  piece  of  folly,  but  it  is  all  orer — I  hate  for- 
gotten it.  It  is  my  wish  that  you  should  many.*'  He  raendlMd  two 
young  ladies,  either  of  whom,  he  said,  would  suit  me.  Mf' mMRiage 
was  brought  about ;  but  unfortunately  it  did  not  prove  a  hapfff  osai 

Jfa!ni.fp.  J4-17. 
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To  the  absurd    imputation  of  want  of   personal  brai^ery^ 
'which  some  individuals  have  amused  themselves  with  endea- 
vouring to  fix  on  Napoleon,  his  aide-de-camp  replies,  that  'the 
*  man  who,  from  the  rank  of  lieutenant  of  artillery,  rose  to 
'  be  the  ruler  of  a  nation  like  France,  could  not  be  deficient 
'  in  courage;'   and  refers  to   well  known   circumstances  as 
proofs  of  his  firmness  and  self-possession  in   the  midst  of 
danger.    Afler  the  explosion  of  the  '  infernal  machine/  when 
Rapp  entered  the  theatre   in  attendance   on  Josephine,  he 
found  the  Consul  calmly  eyeing  the  audience   through   his 
•opera-glass.    '  The  rascals,'  said  he  coolly,  •  wanted  to  blow 
-'  me  up.     Bring  me  a  book  of  the  Oratorio.'    The  foUow- 
•  ing  anecdotes  will  shew  that  Napoleon  could  take  a  joke  even 
when  the  point  of  it  happened  to  gall  himself. 

*  Madame  Bachioci  one  day  brought  to  the  Tuileries  her  relation 
.M.  d'A****.  Slie  retired  after  introducing  him  to  the  salooh  of  the 
'  household,  and  he  was  lefl  alone  with  me.      This  M.  d'A****,  like 

many  of  his  countrymen,  had  a  very  unprepossessing  countenance.    I 

was  distrustful  of  him,  but,  nevertheless,  I  informed  the  Emperor 

lie  was  waiting,  and  he  was  introduced.    He  had  doubtless  some- 

'  tiling  important  to  communicate.     Napoleon^  bv  a  motion  of  his  hand, 

.  directed  me  to  return  to  the  saloon.    X  pretended  not  to  observe  him, 

.  and  I  remained,  for  I  was  apprehensive  for  his  safety.    He  advanced 

towards  roe,  and  said  that  they  wished  to  be  alone.    I  then  wiUi- 

drew,  but  I  left  the  door  of  the  chamber  partly  open. 

<  When  Napoleon  had  dismissed  M.  d'A****,  he  asked  me  why 

•  I  bad  been  so  reluctant  to  withdraw.  **  You  know,*'  replied  I,  <<  that 
-  I  am  not  officious ;  but  I  must  frankly  confess  that  I  do  not  like  your 
'  Corsicans."     He  himself  related  this  anecdote,   which    displeased 

some  of  the  individuals  of  his  family.    However,  I  am  persuaded 

•  that  he  would  rather  not  have  heard  me  speak  of  his  countrymen  in 
tliis  way. 

*  One  evening,  after  the  battle  of  Wagram,  we  were  playing  at 
vin^'Ct-un,    Napoleon  was  very  fond  of  this  game :  he  useci  to  try 

•  to  deceive  those  he  was  playing  with»  and  was  much  amused  at  the 

•  tricks  he  played.     He  had  a  great  quantity  of  gold  spread  out  upon 
.   the  table  oefore  him*    **  Rapp,"  said  he,  **  are  not  the  Germans  very 

fond  of  these  little  Napoleons?" — *<  Yes,  Sire,  they  like  them  much 
better  than  the  great  one.*' — **  That,  I  suppose,"  said  he,  **  is  what 
you  call  German  frankness.'^ '  Bapp,  pp.  24-6* 

Rapp  was  with  the  French  army  in  the  campaign  of  Ulm 
and  Austerlitz,  and  contributed  effectually,  by  his  daring  valour 

•  at  a  menacing  crisis,  to  the  defeat  of  the  Russians  in  we  des* 
.  perate  battle  fought  at  the  last-mentioned  place.    Our  readers 

may  have  seen  the  engraving  from  Gerard's  picture  painted  by 
ofuer  of  Napoleon,  representing  the  Count,  wounded  and  wiin 
his  aabre  broken,  galloping  up  to  report  his  success  to  the  Cm- 
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peror.  The  subseanent  war  with  Prussia,  and  the  victories  of 
Jena  and  AuerRtacit,  are  briefly  and  not  very  distinctly  ds^ 
scribed.  In  the  midst  of  the  confusion,  Rapp  was  not  idle. 
Warrior,  diplomatist,  secretary,  and  gen-d'araie«  he  acquitted 
himself  like  a  man  of  universal  dexterity,  and  what  was  better 
still,  lost  no  opportunity  of  interfering  in  behalf  of  the  unfor- 
tunate. He  was  an  urgent  intercessor  with  Napoleon  in  he- 
half  of  the  Prince  of  Hatzfield  and  the  Duke  of  Saxe  Weimar, 
and  his  active  kindness  was  gratefully  acknowledged  by  those 
nohlemen.  lie  speaks  in  the  highest  terms  of  the  invariable 
himianity,  gallantry,  and  honourable  conduct  of  Berthier, 
Duroc,  and  Caulincourt.  In  the  mean  time,  the  strong  for- 
tresses of  the  Elbe  and  the  Oder  surrendered  without  defence, 
and  at  length,  the  French  army  crossed  the  Vistula  to  attack 
the  Russians.  In  Rapp's  earlv  campaigns  under  Custine, 
Pichegru,  Moreau,  and  Desaix,  he  had  been  four  times 
wounded ;  in  Egypt,  three  times ;  at  Austerlitz  he  had  not 
escaped,  and  his  arm  was  broken  at  the  battle  of  PultuslL. 

*  I  was  removed  to  Warsaw.  Napoleon  arrived  thero  ob  the  lit 
of  January,  and  he  did  me  the  honour  to  come  and  see  me.  **  Well, 
Rapp/'  said  he,  **  jrou  are  wounded  again  ;  and  on  your  imhdbf  0m 
too/  It  was  the  ninth  wound  which  I  had  received  on  nj  Iflft  aniif 
and  the  Emperor  therefore  called  it  my  unlucky  arm.-- ^*  No  wonderp 
Sire,"  said  I,  ^*  we  are  always  amidst  battles."  ^  We  shall  pethan 
have  done  fighting,"  he  replied,  **  when  we  are  eighty  yeen  okL" 

'  MM.  Boyer  and  Yvan  dressed  my  wound  in  his  presence.  When 
Napoleon  saw  that  the  bone  was  really  broken,  he  said*  ''  Hb  am 
must  be  amputated.  He  is  now  very  ill ;  and  this  wound  oiy  be 
his  death."  M.  Boyer  smiled  and  said,  **  Your  Majesty  wouU  §0  teo 
hastily  to  work ;  the  General  is  ^oung  and  vigorous ;  we  shatt  enre 
him."  **  I  hope,"  said  I,  **  this  is  not  the  last  time  you  will  have  oc- 
casion to  make  me  suffer  martyrdom." '    Jlapp.  pp.  12%  SOL 

On  the  surrender  of  Dantzic,  Rapp  was  appointed  governor. 
When  the  fourth  A u»itri an  war  broke  out,  he  joined  Sie  anny, 
and  distinguished  himself  greatly  at  the  battle  of  Aapern;  but 
an  unfortunate  accident,  by  which  his  shoulder  was  oialoceted, 
and  three  of  his  ribs  were  broken,  prevented  him  fiom 
present  at  the  decisive  conflict  of  Wa^rara.  One  day« 
the  negotiations  consequent  on  that  victory,  he  waa  aolii^ng 
from  Napoleon,  the  promotion  of  two  officers. 

*  *'  I  will  not  make  so  many  promotions,''  said  he ;  ■>  Berliiier  hti 
already  made  me  do  too  much  in  that  way."  Then  taming  lo  Lsn- 
riston  ;  **  Lauriston/'  said  he»  "  we  did  not  go  on  so  fint  in  oar  Ine ; 
did  we  ?  I  continued  for  many  years  in  the  rank  of  T  iriUwwf  T— * 
"  That  may  be,  Sire,  but  you  iiave  since  made  up  famoo^y  ftr  ysvr 
lost  time." — He  laughed  at  my  repartee,  and  my  requett  wet  gamied.' 

Ropp»  p»  140. 
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On  tbe  marriage  of  Napoleon  wkb  Maria  Loui^  .^PP 
failed  in  some  point  of  etiquette,  and  was  sent  off  to  bis  go- 
venunent  by  way  of  honourable  punishment.  He  describes 
himself  as  constantly,  standing  between  the  Dantzickers  and 
the  oppressive  visitations  of  the  Emperor's  fiscal  exactions ;  and 
he  frankly  avows  that  he  connived  at  tbe  violations  of  the 
blockading  decrees  which  were  daily  occurring  on  that  part  of 
the  coast  He  represents  all  this  as  gratuitous  policy  and  be- 
neficence ;  he  has,  however,  the  repute  of  havmg  acted  from 
mercenary  motives,  and  we  have  no  means  of  deciding  on  the 
truth  or  falsehood  of  the  imputation.  At  lenetb,  the.  preparer 
tions  for  tbe  grand  Russian  campaign  rendered  Dantzic  a  placa 
of  the  utmost  importance,  and  Napoleon,  with  his  seneralsy 
visited  that  fortress  on  their  route  to  Konigsberg.  Tne  tenor 
of  the  following  conversation  will  shew,  how  little  the  new' en- 
terprise met  with  the  approbation  of  the  Emperor's  principal 
officers. 

'  In  tbe  eveoine  1  had  again  the  honour  of  supping  with  Napo- 
leon, the  King  of  Naples,  and  the  Prince  de  Neufchatel.  Napoleon 
maintained  silence  for  a  long  time ;  at  length  he  suddenly  askea,  how 
Ht  it  was  from  Dantzic  to  Cadiz.  •*  Too  far.  Sire/'  I  replied.  **  Ah ! 
I  understand  you,  General/'  said  he,  **  but  we  shall  be  farther  off  a 
few  months  hence."  **  So  much  the  worse,"  I  added«  The  King  of 
Naples  and  the  Prince  de  Neufchatel  did  not  speak  a  word.  **  I  see^ 
gentlemen,"  said  Napoleon,  *\  that  you  do  not  wish  for  war.  The 
King  of  Naples  does  not  like  to  leave  his  beautiful  kingdom,  Berthier 
wishes  to  bunt  at  Gros  Bois,  and  General  Rapp  longs  to  be  back  to 
his  superb  hotel  in  Paris."  '*  I  must  confess,"  I  observed,  *'  Sire, 
that  your  Majesty  has  not  spoiled  me ;  I  know  very  little  of  the 
pleasures  of  the  capital."  Murat  and  Berthier  continued  to  observe 
profound  silence :  they  seemed  to  be  piqued  at  something.  After 
dinner  they  told  me  tliat  I  had  done  right  to  speak  as  I  did  to  Napo« 
leon.  *'  But,"  replied  I»  *'  you  should  not  have  allowed  me  to  speak 
alone.'* '    Rapp.  p.  167.  * 

Rapp  attended  the  Emperor  in  his  advance  through  Poland, 
and  across  the  Boristhenes,  and  took  a  conspicuous  part  in 
the  fierce  and  sanguinary  battle  of  Borodino.  On  th6  night 
previous  to  the  engagement,  he  slept  in  Napoleon's  tent. 

*  The  part  where  he  slept  was  generally  separated  by  a  purtition  of 
cloth  from  that  which  was  reserved  for  the  aide-de-camp  in  atten* 
dance.  The  Emperor  slept  very  little :  I  waked  him  several  times  to 
give  him  in  reports  and  accounts  from  the  advanced  posts,  which  all 
proved  to  him  that  the  Russians  expected  to  be  attacked.  At  three 
m  the  morning,  he  called  a  valet  de  chambre,  and  made  him  bring 
some  punch ;  I  had  the  honour  of  taking  some  with  hfan.  H^  asked 
me  if  1  had  slept  well ;  I  answered  that  the  nights  were  ah^sdy  eekl^ 
that  I  bad  often  been  awaked.    He  said, ««  Wc  shall  have  an  nSm 
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to-day  with  this  famous  Kutusow.  You  recollect^  no  ddobc,  tlitft  it 
was  he  who  commanded  at  Braunau,  in  the  campaign  of  Aurtflriits. 
He  remained  three  weeks  in  that  place,  without  ieavmg  his  chamber 
once.  He  did  not  even  get  on  horseback  to  see  the  (ortifiGatibiis., 
General  Bonigsen,  though  as  old,  is  a  more  vifforous  fellow  than  he. 
I  do  not  know  why  Alexander  has  not  sent  this  Hanoverian  to  re- 
place Barclay."  He  took  a  glass  of  punch,  read  some  reporta,  and 
added)  **  Well,  Rapp,  do  you  think  that  we  shall  manage  our  con- 
cerns properly  to-day  ?'' — **  There  is  not  the  least  doubt  of  itp  Sire ; 
we  have  exhausted  all  our  resources ;  we  are  oblieed  to  oonqaer.** 
Napoleon  continued  his  discourses  and  replied :  **  ^rtune  ia  a  nbcval 
mistress ;  I  have  often  said  so,  and  begin  to  experience  it."— **  Tonr- 
Majesty  recollects  that  jou  did  roe  &e  honour  to  tell  me  at  Sno- 
lenskoy  that  the  glass  was  full,  that  it  must  be  drunk  o£"— "  It  ii  at 
present  the  case  more  than  ever:  there  is  no  time  to  lose.  The  arm? 
moreover  knows  its  situation :  it  knows  that  it  can  only  find  pron* 
sions  at  Moscow,  and  that  it  has  not  more  than  thirty  leagues  to  go. 
This  poor  army  is  much  reduced,  but  what  remains  of  it  is  good;  my 
guard  besides  remains  untouched."  He  sent  for  Prince  Berlhiery 
and  transacted  business  till  half- past  five/— /2ap/?.  pp.  201— 908. 

Severely  wounded  in  the  fidit,  Rapp  took  up  hia  quarten  in 
Moscow,  but  was  speedily  driven  from  his  residence  by  the 
conflagration,  and  compelled  to  take  shelter  in  a  house  near 
the  barriers.  After  the  disastrous  retreat  from  that  ancient 
metropolis  of  Russia,  he  took  the  command  of  the  gamson  of 
Dantzic,  and  was.  almost  immediately,  invested  by  the  Rus- 
sians. Under  the  greatest  privations,  and  with  their  iank» 
daily  thinned  by  disease,  the  troops  under  his  ordeirs  made  a 
gallant  defence  against  superior  numbers ;  nor  was  the  place 
surrendered  until  every  resource  had  been  exhausted.  The 
general  and  his  soldiers  remained  prisoners  till  the  abdication 
of  Napoleon.  On  his  return  to  France,  he  foand  the  scene 
strangely  altered.  '  The  army  and  the  anti-chambeFs*  were 
'  invaded  by  the  emigrants.'  Men  who  had  been  indebted  Uk 
him  for  promotion,  had  lost  all  recollection  of  his  persoa ;  one 
even  who  had  served  under  him  at  Dantzic,  laboured  under  the 
same  unhappy  lapse  of  memory.  Another  change  dT  aeene 
took  place,  and  Rapp  again  greeted  his  old  master  at  the 
Tuileries.  The  conversation  which  took  place  between  the 
Emperor  and  his  former  aide-de«camp  is  too  long  fbrcttafidn; 
it  terminated  in  the  appointment  of  the  Count  to  the  command 
of  the  army  of  the  Rhine.  Some  severe  but  indecnsiYe  fight- 
ing took  place,  and,  finding  his  corps  too  feeble  to  reiiit  the 
numbers  which  were  pressing  on  him  in  all  directions^  be.  fill 
back  on  Strasburg,  wnere  his  regiments  mutinied  for  vent  of 
pay.  After  a  temporary  retirement  to  SwitaKerhuid,  the  General 
returned  to  Paris,  and  was  restored  to  favour.    He  ~ 
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member  of  the  House  of  Peers.  But  his  health  had  been  de- 
stroyed by  the  effects  of  his  wounds  and  privations,  and  a  life 
of  incessant  fatigue  and  agitation,  was  closed  by  a  tranquil 
death. 

The  Count  de  Las  Cases  has  occupied  so  much  of  our  at- 
tention in  former  Numbers,  that  we  can  afford  him  but  little 
of  it  now.  Of  the  two  parts  which  are  given  to  the  world  as 
thejifiale  of  his  Journal,  one  is  entirely  occupied  with  the  de- 
tail of  his  own  movements  after  his  expulsion  from  St  Helena, 
and  the  other  contains  but  little  that  is  new  or  piquant.  The 
health  of  Napoleon  had  been  much  affected  by  the  climate, 
and  by  the  circumstances  of  his  imprisonment,  and  he  began 
to  exhibit  the  first  symptoms  of  the  malady  which  ultimately 
terminated  his  life.  His  mental  powers  were,  however,  unim- 
paired, and  he  bore  up  with  characteristic  energy  under  the 
pressure  of  disease.  He  spoke  of  his  plans  with  enthusiasm, 
and,  we  suspect,  with  much  of  that  unconscious  exaggeration 
with  which  all  men  are  apt  to  review  the  operations  of  their 
own  minds.  Many  of  his  observations  are,  however,  mere  re- 
petitions of  what  had  been  given  before ;  and  we  really  think 
that  all  the  important  novelty  in  the  present  Uvraiion,  might 
have  been  fairly  included  in  a  score  of  pages,  the  place  for 
which  would  have  been  the  close  of  the  volume  immediately 
preceding.  The  only  passage  that  we  feel  inclined  to  extract, 
occurs  in  the  report  of  a  conversation,  in  the  course  of  which 
Napoleon  had  expressed  himself  strongly  in  censure  of  Lord 
Castlereagh.  In  general,  he  avoided  all  mention  of  the  Duke 
of  Wellington  ^  but,  on  this  occasion,  he  spoke  without  reserve. 

<  «  Lord  C is  artful  enough  to  support  himself  entirely  on 

Lord  W (whom  the  Emperor  now  found  was  included  amon^ 

the  members  of  the  English  Mmistry).    W has  become  his  . 

creature!     Can  it  be  possible  that  the  modern  Marlborough  has 

linked  himself  in  the  train  of  a  C 9  and  yoked  his  victories  to  . 

the  turpitude  of  a  political  mountebank  ?  It  is  inconceivable  !  Can 
W-  endure  such  a  thought  ?     Has  not  his  mind  risen  to  a  level 

with  his  success?" 

*  "  I  have  been  told,'*  said  he,  "  that  it  is  through  W that 

I  am  here;  and  I  believe  it.  It  is  conduct  well  worthy  of  him,  who, 
in  defiance  of  a  solemn  capitulation,  suffered  Ney  to  perish ; — Ney, 
with  whom  he  had  so  often  been  engaged  on  the  field  of  battle!  For 
my  ownjpart,  it  is  very  certain  I  gave  him  a  terrible  quarter  of  an 
hour.  This  usually  constitutes  a  claim  on  noble  minds ;  his  was  in- 
capable of  feeling  it.  M)r  fall,  and  the  lot  that  might  have  been  re- 
served for  me,  afforded  him  the  opportunity  of  reaping  higher  glory 
than  be  has  gained  by  all  his  victories.  But  he  did  not  understand 
ibis.  Welly  at  any  rate  he  ought  to  be  heartily  grateful  to  old  Biu* 
cher:  had  it  not  been  for  him,  I  know  not  where  his  grace  might 
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have  been  to-day ;  but  I  know  that  I  at  least  should  not  here  ben  it 

St.  Helena.    W 's  troops  were  admirable,  but  hk  pUiia  vcic 

despicable ;  or  I  should  rather  say  that  he  formed  none  at  all.  H* 
had  placed  himself  in  a  situation,  in  which  it  was  impoisible  he  oouU 
form  any ;  and,  by  a  curious  chance,  this  very  circiunstanoe  saved 
him.  If  he  could  have  commenced  a  retreat,  he  must  infallibly  ha\c 
been  lost.  He  certainly  remained  mai>ter  of  the  field  of  battle;  bet 
was  his  fiucccM  the  result  of  his  »kill  ?  He  has  reaped  the  frcit  of  a 
brilliant  victory  ;  but  did  his  genius  prepare  it  for  him  ?  His  glory  ii 
wholly  negative.  His  faults  were  enormous.  He,  the  European 
Generalissimo,  in  whose  hands  so  many  interests  were  entrusted,  B»d 
having  before  him  an  enemy  so  prompt  and  daring  as  rovielft  left  ha 
forces  dispersed  about,  and  slumbered  in  a  capital  until  he  was  sur- 
prised.'' 

« ••  No,"  continued  he,  "  W possesses  only  a  apecial  kind  of 

talent :  Berthier  also  had  his !  In  this  he  perhapa  excela.  Boc  be 
has  no  ingenuity ;  fortune  has  done  more  for  him  than  he  haa  done  for 
her.  How  different  from  Marlborough,  of  whom  he  acema  to  coBsidtr 
himself  as  the  rival  and  equal.     Marlborough,  while  he  gained  baliWi, 

ruled  cahinctSi  and  guided  statesmen.     As  for  W ,  he  has  onij 

shewn  himself  capable  of  following  the  views  and  plans  of  C . 

Madame  dc  StacI  said  of  him,  that  when  out  of  the  field  of  battlCp  he 
had  not  two  ideas.  The  saloons  of  Paris,  so  distincuished  for  deli- 
cacy and  correctness  of  taste,  at  once  decided  that  Madane  de  Stikl 
was  in  the  right;  and  the  French  rienipotentiary  at  Vienna  coo- 
firmed  that  opinion.  His  victories,  their  result,  and  their  influeace, 
will  rise  in  history;  but  his  name  will  fall,  even  during  hia  life-tine.*** 

Las  Cases.  Part  VII.  pp.  221^SSi. 

The  principal  event,  however,  which  occurs  in  theac  p>g^^> 
is  the  arrest  of  the  Count  de  Las  Cases  by  the  order  of  S^ir 
Hudson  Lowe,  with  the  avowed  int«:ntion  of  separating  him 
from  Napoleon,  and  sending  him  off  the  Uland.  About  the 
middle  of  November  1816,  Sir  H.  had  deprived  the  Count  cJ 
the  services  of  a  mulatto  who  had  long  waited  upon  bini  at 
LoDgwood.  A  few  days  after  his  dismission,  the  man  oun- 
trived  to  visit  his  old  master,  by  passing  the  sentinek  in  the 
night.  He  volunteered  to  convey  despatches  to  Europe,  and 
Las  Cases  entrusted  him  with  a  letter,  written  on  satiii^  to 
Lucien  Bonaparte.  Within  twenty-four  hours  after  thiii  the 
Count  was  arrested  by  the  orders  of  Sir  Hudson,  and  placed  in 
confinement  on  a  charge  of  clandestine  correspondence  IbttDdcd 
on  this  circumstance.  Sir  Hudson  expressly  denied  thai  any 
snare  had  been  laid  by  him ;  but  he  dia  not  explain  the  pradse 
nature  of  the  transaction.  However  this  might  be»  he  uhtijscd 
no  information  of  importance  from  the  seizure  and  intpf**^^ 


of  papers,  and  proposed  to  restore  Las  Cases  to  hia 

at  l^ngwood.     For  reasons  which  wo  are  unable   to  cowpit- 

bendy  thib  utler  wuh  dcclinfjd  ;  itnd  we  arc  left  to  adopt  oBCuf 
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two  inferenceii : — the  first,  that  the  Count  was  tired  of  restric- 
lion,  and  glad  to  obtain  emancipation ;  the  other,  that  be  had 
made  a  previous  arrangement  with  Napoleon,  which  made  it 
expedient  for  him  to  visit  Europe  witb  as  little  delayas  po»« 
Bible.  If  the  last  was  his  intention,  it  was  disappointed  oy  a 
long  detention  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  where  he  was  at» 
lowed  to  occupy  Lord  Cnarles  Somerset  s  country  residence* 
At  length,  he  sailed  for  Europe ;  and  after  various  adventures, 
he  appears  now  to  be  comfortably  settled  in  his  native  iand» 
preparing  a  new  edition  of  his  *' Atlas." 


Art.  IIL  Vestiges  of  jfncieni  Manners  and  Customst  discoverable  im 
Modern  Italy  and  SicUy.  By  the  Rev.  John  James  Blunt,  FelUyir 
of  8t*  John's  College,  Cambridge,  and  late  one  of  the  Travellioff 
Bachelors  of  that  University.  8vo.  pp.  xvi,  294.  Price  9s«  6£ 
London.  1823. 

A  more  instructive  and  interesting  subject  of  investigation 
^^  can  scarcely  be  proposed,  than  that  which  occupies  the 
pages  of  the  work  before  us.  The  coincidence  of  ancient  and 
modem  customs,  is  something  more  than  a  dry  antiquarian 
topic.  It  enters  largely  into  those  speculations  concerning 
human  nature,  which  constitute  the  true  philosophy  of  history^ 
and  without  which,  history  is  an  amusement  for  an  idle  hom*, 
rather  than  the  school  of  experience.  He  who  is  solicitous  to 
imbibe  the  real  spirit  of  history,  and  to  derive  the  most  profit- 
able lessons  from  the  study,  will  attentively  scrutinize,  not  only 
the  broad  lines  of  demarcation  which  separate  the  great  portions 
of  mankind,  but  those  traits  which  are  aiscemible  in  the  people 
of  the  same  country  at  the  same  or  at  different  periods.  To 
illustrate  the  influences  of  climate  or  locality  upon  national 
manners,  it  will  be  necessary  to  trace  in  the  same  people,  at  dis- 
tant  eras,  those  features  of  character,  those  moral  lineaments 
which  remain  unchanged  by  the  ^  stupendous  changes  that 
concjuests,  invasions,  and  the  various  vicissitudes  of  states  and 
empires,  have  wrought  upon  tlie  face  of  the  globe. 

No  where  is  this  more  strikingly  illustrated,  than  in  the 
manners  and  pursuits  of  the  ancient  and  the  modem  Romans* 
There  are  vestiges,  indeed,  of  the  ancient,  in  the  modem  man- 
ners of  that  country, — many  more  perhaps  than  the  learned  in- 
dustry of  Mr.  Blunt  has  enabled  him  to  collect.  But,  although 
the  two  pictures  present  innumerable  analogies,  the  contrasts 
are  happily  mors  numerous  still.  The  ancient  Romans,  to  use 
the  philosophic  words  of  Tacitus,  were  propriam  el  si^meram  ei 
tantum  sni  similem  gentem.    It  was  a  btate  of  society  to  which  the 
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history  of  man  scarcely  furnishes  a  parallel;  a  state  ia  wUeb 
from  the  rankness  of  the  moral  soil«  or  some  mysterioua  prift- 
ciple  of  social  vegetation,  all  that  is  severe  in  virtue  ordigufied 
in  wisdom,  grew  up  by  the  side  of  all  that  is  relaxed  in  man- 
ners, vicious  in  taste,  or  perverted  in  feeling., — the  gentlest  and 
most  sacred  of  affections  being  darkened  and  over-ahadowed 
by  the  most  detestable  vices.  In  the  still  more  dowowaid  pe- 
riods of  their  history,  when  even  those  contrasts  ceasedp  and  all 
was  crime  and  sensuality,  there  arose  a  contrast  even  in  their 
vices.  At  one  time,  we  are  sickened  at  the  whining  delicacy  of 
Lesbias  weeping  their  extinct  sparrows ;  at  another,  disgurted 
by  whole  crowds  of  Lesbias  witnessing  with  delisht  the  bloody 
amusements  of  the  circus,  and  calmly  dooming  Uie  vanqoiabed 
gladiator  to  death,  by  bending  their  delicate  thumbs,  the  flignal 
for  his  destruction.  Among  a  people  almost  enslaved  by 
sumptuary  laws,  a  single  female  carried  about  her  peraoo,  jewels 
equal  in  value  to  the  capital  of  the  richest  jeweller  in  London.* 
Boars  roasted  entire  for  a  Roman  supper,  present  an  image  of 
savage  voracity  which  carries  the  imagination  to  the  banlu  .of 
the  Oronooko ;  wliile  the  same  table  exhibited  dishes  consisting 
of  the  brains  of  nightingales,  and  the  tongues  of  peacockiip  and 
a  roti  of  singing  birds,  recommended  to  the  pampered  palate 
only  by  the  beautyof  their  plumage  and  the  melody  of  theirsoDg. 
The  Roman  beau,  who  bathed  for  five  hours  every  day.  and  was 
anointed  from  head  to  foot  with  aromatics  and  unguents,  had 
not  so  mucli  as  a  handkerchief  for  his  nose,  while  he  carried 
suspended  from  his  neck,  a  cloth  for  the  purpose  of  wiping  away 
a  secretion  which  has  no  name  in  polished  society.  To  a  tabk 
groaning  beneath  massive  vessels  of  plate,  every  guest  biosg^ 
his  own  napkin,  into  which  he  openly  thrust  a  portion  of.  the 
supper,  to  send  to  his  family.  At  the  most  hospitable  fcssti^f 
Rome,  sat  parasitesf  invited  for  the  express  purpose  of  npsjaqg 
the  liberality  of  the  host  with  the  grossest  aaulation,  wkile,  tiiey 
sustained  at  his  hands  indignities  which  only  the  most  linilal 
insolence  could  offer,  or  the  most  stupid  servility  endues. 
*  To  have  imbibed  the  liberal  and  elegant  ar^/'i^ 
Horace, '  humanizes  the  manners,  and  prevents  mnntj}^  Spooi 
*  being  barbarians.*  Yet,  how  poor  a  comment  upoo  tlie  fV^ 
rism  is  to  be  found  in  the  best  days  of  Roman  refinement !  Bern 
were  the  elegant  studies  cultivated  more  generally.  Tbe  SMN* 
and  the  intellect  drank  delight  from  the  fairest  models  it  ,ert» 


i<  ■ 


•  Arbuthnot  computci  the  jewels  worn  by  Lollia  Paulina  IX  AA  wo^l 
of  ^332,916, 13s.  6d. 
f  Hor.  Epist.  1.  i.  18* 
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4sA  the  sublimest  products  of  genius.  Every  street^  every  house 
■resented  forms  of  ideal  beauty,  so  infinitely  multiplied,  that 
i^e  expression  of  Cassiodorus,  who  said,  that  the  statues  of  the 
mcient  city  nearly  equalled  the  numbers  of  its  inhabitants,  is 
scarcely  an  exaggeration.    The  lyric,  the  epic,  the  comic  muse 
ey  toms  ministered  to  enchant  the  soul.  But,  beneath  this  florid 
ad  gaudy  bloom,  lurked  a  moral   taint   of  deadliest  poison. 
■Tices  at  which  nature  recoils,  were  not  merely  tolerated,  but 
NMuie  the  tlieme  of  poetry  and  of  wit.     Christianity  has  eifected 
(irach,  even  among  the  people  who  have  most  disfigured  and  de- 
imMed  her.     In  no  country,  has  it  been  more  strongly  proved, 
ktcyw  little  the  refinements  of  a  polished  age  are  calculated  to 
t|iiicken  the  real  progression  of  nations  to  happiness  and  virtue. 
I    Mr.  Blunt  has  confined  his  inquiries  to  Italv  and  Sicily.    His 
dissertation  would  have  been  more  complete,  had  he  also  travel 
ged  into  Greece,  and  collected  the  strong  resemblances  of  the 
•.leligious  rites  and  social  habitudes  that  prevail  antong  the  mo- 
ifern  inhabitants  of  that  territory,  to  those  which  prevailed 
giiDong  their  Grecian  progenitors.    The  present  state  of  that 
^Ation,  and  the  awful  cunfnct  in  which  they  are  engaged,  render. 
^e  subject,  at  this  moment,  peculiarly  interesting.    Although 
jra  can  allow  ourselves  to  notice  a  few  analogies  only,  we  can- 
^t  abstain  from  the  attempt  to  point  out  a  few  of"^  the  most 
^rtriktng  correspondences  between  ancient  and  modern  Greece  : 
Jre  should  be  happy  if  our  imperfect  hints  should   invite  some 
|Bcholar  like  Mr.  blunt  to  complete  them  by  personal  observa- 
Jlioo.     For  such  a  task,  how  well  Qualified  was  Villoison !    He 
]flzplored  Greece  and  Turkey  with  tliis  intent,  and  much  are  the 
^cifciunstances  to  be  lamented,  which  interrupted  his  researches. 
gllie  prolegomena  to  his  Homer  contains,  we  believe,  all  that  re- 
jmthis  of  his  investigations. 

,  A  mythology  so  fanciful  and  splendid  as  that  of  Greece,  must 
JHiTe  bad,  from  the  very  constitution  of  our  imperfect  nature,  a 
^■IroDg  hold  upon  its  inhabitants.  The  extenor  worship  ad- 
.dressed  itself  to  their  ardent  imaginations.  The  pomp  oi  their 
fiuitivak,  their  sacrificial  processions,  flattered  and  nourished 
-tiieir  natural  fondness  for  snow  and  decoration.  Every  art  was 
*  consecrated  to  the  service  of  their  divinities.  The  sacerdotal 
'character,  from  the  earliest  ages,  was  honoured  with  peculiar 


.•«jpect  and  obeisance.  At  length  the  Gospel  beamed  upon 
them ;  but  it  was  not  long  before  the  purity  of  primitive  Chris* 
'tianity  was  stained  by  the  mixture  of  ancient  rites,  and  its  sim- 
'ple  truths  interpolated  with  heathen  fiction.  When  the  political 
I  extension  of  the  Church  became  the  main  object  of  its  rulers,  i^ 
^as  deemed  expedient  to  flatter  the  existing  prejudices  of  tlic 
multitude,  and  Christian  churches  were  built  on  suites  already 
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hallowed  iu  their  eyes  by  the  temples  of  their  former  wonhip. 
Chrysostom  and  others  of  the  Christian  fathers  frequently  la- 
meoted  the  inveteracy  of  the  Grecian  customs ;  and  the  sii|^ 
stitious  character  of  the  ancient  Greek  has  been  fully  trannnitr 
ted  to  his  descendants.  The  feelings  of  a  modem  Qreek  ait 
never,  perhaps^  in  a  state  of  so  hi^h  excitation  as  atmsM.  Hm  1 
Greek  is,  in  this  respect,  distinguished  from  the  more  negjBgeot 
and  formal  Latin.  A  church  or  a  sacred  fountain  in  GreeQS  al- 
most invariably  points  out  the  site  of  an  ancient  temple;  apd 
those  who  have  navigated  the  Archipelago,  have  frequently  no* 
ticed  the  little  white  chapels  upon  the  vpumt^  «xfa*  (the  hign  pro- 
montories) of  that  coast.  At  sight  of  these,  the  manner. devoudy 
crosses  himself,  and  offers  up  his  prayers  with  the  pnnctilioai 
exactness  of  the  sailor  who  formerly  invoked  the 

*  Dii  maris  et  terrs  tempestatumque  potentei»* 

from  the  prow  of  the  Argo. 

Among  the  most  classical  superstitions  of  modem  (Sreeoetinay 
be  ranked  the  agiasmata  or  holy  fountains.  Of  these,  the  usual 
characteristics  are,  a  romantic  landscape  and  the  neighbour* 
hood  of  a  cavern  or  a  grove.  To  these  fountains,  they  repeir  at 
certain  festivals  in  crowds,  to  invoke  the  saint  (the  gomi/ocik 
and  there  they  disburthen  the  joyousness  and  gayety  of  their 
hearts  in  songs  and  dances.  The  sick  are  brought  thera  t» 
drink  the  waters,  and  those  whom  the  saint  has  rouchaafcd  la 
heal,  never  neglect  to  afSx  a  strip  of  linen  (the  vothm  tabeUa)  ia 
latitude  for  the  favour.  The  description,  in  the  OdyMqr,  of 
the  fountain  Arethusa,  would  convey  an  accurate  acconnt  of  a 
modem  agiasma.  No  business  is  undertaken,  no  voyage  begaa» 
without  an  offering  at  the  shrine  of  a  favourite  saint,  no  Ath^ 
nian  ever  leaves  the  Pireeus  without  presenting  a  taper  to  Saa 
Spiridion,  whose  monastery  occupies  the  site  of  die  Diana  Me* 
nychia,  and  receives  the  offerings  formerly  made  to  ttat  gad- 
dess.  The  manners  of  the  Iliad  may  be  distinctly  traced  in  dM 
violent  feasting  which  accompanies  many  of  the  cemKmni  ^ 
modem  Greece.  It  is  not  unusual  to  see  a  crowd  roiMiiig  twa 
hundred  sheep  in  the  open  air.  On  the  first  of  Maf*  emy 
door  at  Athens  is  crowned  with  a  garland.  Boccaelb  iridi  DiY- 
den  have  judiciously  chosen  this  festival  at  AthcMi' fot'lM 
scene  of  the  exquisite  fuble  of  Palamon  and  Arcite.  -Ariodhr 

{rarland  is  suspended  from  the  prow  of  a  ship,  whea  i|^la  |M 
aunclied.  ,   .    •  , 

*  Puppibus  et  Ixti  nautse  imposuere  coroni 

VhgJ 

The  master  of  the  ship  first  raises  the  cup  of  wiqe.j^-JIpjBp 
as  ho  stdiuls  on  thu  deck,   uiul   then  pours  it  on  tlMIQPilvl 


,m.       J.I 
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Aight  we  not  trace  to  this  classical  custom,  the  ceremony  prac- 
ised  among  ourselves  on  similar  occasions  ?  The  ceremonies 
if  marriage,  their  dancei?,  their  games,  their  feasts,  their  fune- 
all,  would  present  siitiilar  analogies. 

*nie  intimate  and  visible  imion  which  the  forms  of  religion 
naintain  with  all  the  events  of  private  life  ii^  the  countries  visited 
ly  Mr.  Blunt,  renders  it  a  conspicuous  topic  in  his  treatise.  Dr. 
Hiddleton  had  indeed  gone  over  the  same  ground  before  him, 
or  the  express  purpose  of  shewing,  that  the  corruptions  of  the 
ioman  Church  were  derived  from  Pagan  ceremonies.  But  th^ 
^lebrated  "  Letter  from  Rome"  left  a  plentiful  gleaning  to 
ihose  who  might  come  after  him  ;  especially,  possessed  as  we 
30W  are  of  sources  of  information  not  open  to  that  vigorous 
writer,  in  the  excavations  of  Herculaneum  and  Pompeii.  Mr. 
Blunt's  object,  however,  is  classical  illustration  ;  and  he  depre- 
:ates  being  supposed  guilty  of  the  intention  to  write  a  pole- 
nical  essay. 

<  I  feel/  be  says  in  his  preface*  *  the  more  desirous  that  this  should 
iie  clearly  understood,  because  otherwise  it  mii^ht  be  supposed  that  I 
in  about  to  renew  the  wartiare  against  the  church  of  Kome,  which 
Dr.  Middleton  waged  so  vigorously  in  his  celebrated  *  Letter.'  My 
{wesent  aim  is  perfectly  distinct  from  his.  I  mean  no  attack  upon  that 
diurch  ;  and  it  I  were  to  attack  it,  I  should  do  so  on  more  generaly 
mdy  as  I  conceive,  stronger  grounds.  I  have  lived  much  amongst  its 
oembers,  and  have  experienced  from  them  many  personal  civdities. 
rhat  their  faith  is  erroneous,  of  course  I  believe ;  but  I  believe  tliat 
he  faith  of  him  who  would  oppose  it  with  uncharitable  bitterness  and 
Dvective,  is  no  less  so.  In  tracing,  however,  the  vestiges  of  a  classical 
ige  which  still  exist  in  Italy  and  Sicily,  it  is  impossible  not  frequently 
A^eTer  to  the  rites  and  ceremonies  of  paganism,  or  to  avoid  remarking 
lie  close  connexion  which  they  often  nave  with  those  at  present  in 
ise«  Many  such  customs  are  innocent  in  themselves,  and  therefore 
nay  be  retained  by  the  church  of  Italy  without  censure.  Some  few 
ire  more  than  innocent,  they  are  meritorious,  and  therefore  may  be 
retained  with  praise«  But  others,  it  must  be  confessed,  and  those  no 
miall  class  either,  are  unquestionably  superstitious  and  idolatrousy 
lod  therefore  ought  to  be  abolished.  Of  this  the  enlightened  Roman- 
is^  liims^is  no  lest  conscious  than  those  who  hold  the  reformed  faith; 
ifof  he  cannot  defend,  nor  do  I  think  he  would  be  desirous  of  atterapt- 
u^g  it,  the  gross  abuses  which  fraud  or  credulity  or  inveterate  custom 
bas  engraued  upon  the  fundamental  tenets  of  his  church.  Many  of 
these  abosety  however,  it  was  necessary  to  introduce  in  order  to  com- 
plete my  picture ;  nor  had  I  any  reason  for  passing  over  unnoticed, 
objects  wfaidi  wee  familiar  to  all  who  travel  through  Italy.  Where  I 
baive  discoverad  then  any  points  of  conformity  between  the  religion  of 
SDcien^  and  modern  Rome,  I  have  fearlessly  mentioned  theiB»  as  I 
vould  iMiition  any  pomts  of  conformity  between  the  bouses  or  streets; 
•either  have  I  denied  myself  tlie  full  liberty  of  expressing  my  own 
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opinion  upon  their  character  and  propriety.    Thai  much  fbr  die  ifli* 

gious  portion  of  my  essay,    pp.  ix— ziL 

This,  we  must  take  the  liberty  of  remarking,  is  ft  radier 
strange  avowal  to  proceed  from  a  Prqtestant  clenrymmn.  Bat 
''  evil  communications  corrupt  good  mamiers."  To  what '  in- 
'  nocent'  and  '  meritorious'  customs  of  the  Church  of  Italy*  00 
A  uthor  alludes,  we  should  have  been  auite  at  a  loss  tOGOnjectaR» 
had  he  not  instanced,  in  another  place,  the  keeping  ojpm  Ae 
churches  during  many  hours  every  day,  as  '  a  cuBtom  admiiaUj 
'  calculated  to  preserve  alive  an  attention  to  religiona  dotiei, 
'  and  a  spirit  ot  devotion  amon^  mankind,  and  which  eamioC 
'  but  be  acceptable  to  that  Being  who  unfolds  not  the  gates 
'  of  the  heavenly  temple  for  limited  periods,  but  all  the  dtj 
'  long  stretches  out  his  hand  to  a  disobedient  and. gainsaying 
'  people/  Of  course,  our  Author  will  imitate  this  landable  ei* 
ample,  and  keep  open  the  church  doors  in  his  parish,  as  a  mean 
of  preserving  alive  a  spirit  of  devotion  among  his  parisludBen. 
But  seriously,  when  it  is  considered  for  what  purpose  the 
churches  of  Italy  are  kept  opien — not  for  religious  instractioB^ 
not  for  social  worship,  but  for  idolatrous  rites  bonowed  fnai 
heathenism,  and  for  the  gains  of  a  corrupt  and  apocryphal  priert* 
hood,  Mr.  Blunt  is  guilty  of  something  worse  than  fomtfiolneii^ 
in  representing  such  a  custom  as  assuredly  acceptwle  to  tke 
Divine  Being. 

The  endless  superstitions  and  overflowing  polytheism  of  the 
ancient  Romans  advanced  in  the  usual  prog^ress  of  enoneosi 
belief.  Fear,  hope,  the  passions  and  infirmities  of  man,  multi- 
plied the  objects  of  worship.  The  blight  of  a  crop,  or  aploe 
tiful  harvest,  the  common  phenomena  of  the  winds  ana  the 
waves,  war  and  famine,  perpetually  increased  the  dinaities  of 
their  pantheon.  Even  a  fever  and  a  couj^h  were  subjects  of  apo- 
theosis. To  these  delusions,  the  crau  of  man  contributed. 
Every  shrine  had  its  priest ;  and,  as  the  priests  were  maintain- 
ed by  the  oblations  of  the  altar,  their  avarice  was  deqtlj 
pledged  to  cherish  and  uphold  the  superstition. 


^  It  is  lamentable/  says  our  Traveller,  <  to  dbsetfe  in 
particulars  this  picture  is  true  of  modem  Italy  and  SieSy;  whesStB 
spite  of  that  knowledge  of  the  one  and  only  God  whUk  revdadonhu 
communicated,  the  same  tendency  to  polytheism  (for  die  nerdhip  d 
saints  has  all  the  character  of  that  creed  in  pracdoe,  huwsset  htfjut 
ously  it  may  be  explained),  is  still  manifested ;  and  whemtteaaK 
abuses  as  those  which  have  been  already  enumenited«  sed  Asm  Ai 
same  causes,  abundantly  prevail.  On  the  one  hand,  UMpartasPi  mi 
unworthy  solicitations  of  divine  interference ;  on  the  odier,  eneeuiy 
ment  in  such  a  practice  by  self-interested  individusls.  PrieHs  9  f^k 
and  hordes  of  friars,  mendicants  by  profession,  hsfe ' 
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lay  under  heavy  contribution  the  credulity  of  the  public ;  and  accord- 
ingly we  find  most  cathedrals,  as  well  as  nearly  all  the  diapels  of  the 
regular  clergy,  possessed  of  images  or  relics  said  to  be  endowed  with 
miraculous  virtues,  while  a  box  is  at  hand  to  receive  the  offerings  of 
those  who,  out  of  gratitude  for  the  past,  or  hope  for  the  future,  are  dis« 
posed  to  give  their  mite  for  the  good  of  the  cnurch.  I  have  seen  the 
poor  fishermen  at  Catania  regularly  greeted  on  their  arrival  at  the 
coast  with  the  produce  of  their  day's  toil,  bv  the  craving  voice  of  a 
Oapu^in  or  Franciscan ;  nor  has  that  been  refused  to  the  holy  vagrant^ 
jrbich:  ordinary  beggars,  though  wrung  with  distress^  would  have  be* 
sought  in  vain.  Indeed,  few  persons  are  so  poor  as  to  escape  sub* 
acribing  their  quota  towards  filling  the  satchel^  of  these  men,  or  so 
fearless  of  the  consequent  anger  of  Heaven  as  to  risk  a  denial. 
.  *  The  general  effects  of  this  unhappy  system  have  been,  to  degrade 
^e  worship  of  the  Deity — to  swell  the  calendar  with  saints — to  extend 
the  influence  of  charms —to  instigate  pilgrimages — to  clothe  the  altars 
with  votive  tablets— and  to  give  currency  to  numbers  of  miracles 
which  have  not  a  shadow  of  testimony  to  their  truth.  In  short,  it  has 
made  the  countries  of  Italy  and  Sicily  what  they  are,  emblems  of  the 
churches  in  them,  replete  themselves  with  beauty,  yet  serving  as  vast 
magazines  for  objects  calculated  to  excite  the  devotion  of  the  super- 
stitious, the  pity  of  the  wise  and  good,  and  the  sco&  of  the  profane/ 

pp. 


'  Mr.  Blunt  proceeds  to  a  fertile  subject,  that  of  the  Saints,  and 
traces  the  various  circumstances  which  undeniably  demonstrate 
the  close  affinity  of  tutelar  saints  to  the  gods  of  old  Rome.  The 
maltitude  of  saints  and  their  reputed  lives  furnish  strong  resem- 
blances to  the  ancient  deities.  A  striking  parallel  is  also  to  be 
found  in  the  supernatural  powers  with  which  the  saints  of  the 
Italians  and  the  gods  of  the  Romans  have  been  respectively  en- 
dowed. The  several  ways  in  which  the  figures  of  both  have 
been  employed,  *  as  Lares,  Dii  Tutelares,  charms,  and  the  like,' 
furnish  another  remarkable  coincidence.  ^ 

*  The  first  division  of  Lares,'  says  Mr.  Blunt,  'of  which  I  shall 
speak,  consists  of  those  that  were  fixed  in  the  public  streets,  par- 
ticularly in  situations  where  several  ways  meet,  and  where  the  conflux 
of  the  populace  was  consequently  greater.  These  were  called  Viales 
•r  Compitales,  and  the  festival  observed  in  honour  of  them,  Ludi  Com- 
piialicii.  I  think  it  not  unlikely  that  the  Priapus  in  the  principal 
street  at  Pompeii,  of  which  so  much  has  been  said,  was  one  of  these 
I^ares  Viales.  By  a  decree  of  Augustus  they  were  annually  adorned 
with  sprmg  and  summer  flowers.  (Sueton,  Aug.  Si. J  In  the  towns 
of  Italy  and  Sicily,  then,  there  are  at  this  moment  few  streets  which 
cannot  display  at  least  one  Madonna,  situated  also  in  general,  af^er  the 
ancient  manner,  at  their  points  of  intersection,  entitled  therefore  to 
ihe  name  of  Compitalis,  and  commonly  decorated  with  garlands  and 
bouquets.  I  recollect  having  seen  in  Sicily  a  few  withered  eairsof 
com  placed  in  the  hand  and  wreathed  round  the  brow  of  a  Madonni^ 
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Vialis;  a  trifling  circumstance  in  itielfi  bat  such  at  could  notfi^2i 
all  events  in  that  island,  to  su^^gert  that  such  were  the  legitinuie  or- 
naments of  the  goddess  who  once  held  there  undi«puud  empire : 

'  Turn  dcmum  vultumqiic  Ceres  aninauoaqae  reponit, 
Imposuitquc  sua:  spicea  serta  comae.     Ovid.  Fast  it.  616. 

*  With  this  was  Ceres  chcer'd  and  comforted. 
And  put  a  corn-earM  garland  on  her  head.' 

Gawer's  Tmtl^hm 

*  Around  these  objects  of  reverence  little  groups  of  pewoi  Mj 
assemble  to  sing  their  vuspers ;  and  for  a  month  before  CMUhi. 
peasants,  principally  from  Calabria,  co  ne  trooping  into  the  tews  vtk 
their  pipes,  on  which  they  play  gratuitously  a  simple  air  before  cwr 
Madonna  Compitalis,  and  regale  those  also  within  doora  Isr  a  fcv 
baiochs,  which  the  piety  of  the  pooreiit  housekeeper  iirgei  Ma  tr 
spend: 

<  Ante  DeOm  matrcm  cornu  Tibicen  admeo 
Cum  canit,  exigus  quis  stipts  anra  neget  ? 

Ovid.Ep.LLIl 

*  When  to  the  mighty  Mother  pipes  the  swain. 
Grudge  not  a  trifle  for  his  pious  strain.* 

*  1  am  thus  circumstantial,  because  from  the  paauge  whid  I  have 
just  quoted,  as  well  as  from  numberless  others,  it  is  perfectly  kaavt 
that  the  Romans  u9ed  to  sing  to  the  images  of  their  gods,  and  thM  iW 
Tibia  was  more  especially  consecrated  to  their  aervice.  (Vii.  (hi 
Fast,  yl  652,) 

*  A  word  with  respect  to  these  pipes.  They  are  of  two  kiads;  df 
one  of  a  very  simple  construction,  in  shape  resembling  our  flyiift 
witli  six  holes,  but  without  keys ;  in  short,  neither  more  nor  Jess  Aas 
llie  old  Tibia,  as  it  is  preserved  in  many  antique  piecea  of  aculpCan. 
The  other  is  a  somewliat  more  complex  instrument.  It  coBiiiti  of  < 
tube  through  which  the  miuician  inflates  a  soatrskin  thai  he  boldi  m- 
der  his  left  arm .  Two  pipes  of  unequal  lengtn  (  Tibise  iaMi  ~ 
nicate  with  this  skin  bv  a  single  mouth  ;  the  shorter  aervrngfiir  ai 
or  continued  bass,  and  admitting,  I  think,  only  one  Tariatj  of 
tion ;  the  longer  having  three  or  four  apertures.  Thia  rustic  p^ 
probably  differs  little  irom  the  Utricularius  of  the  — *^'Tn*f^* 

pp.fl-S«- 

The  mixture  of  sacred  and  profane  inngea  in  the 
of  the  Church,  marks  the  transition  of  the  ancient,  inlft 
present  practice.  St.  Augustine  mentions  a  i»xnnan  i 
adorations  and  incense  to  Jesus  and  Paul,  and  Homer  wmi  ff 
thac^^oras ;  and  Alexundor  Severus  is  reported  to  have  leckoos 
among  his  household  gods,  Apolionius  and  Chriat,  and  Abnhia 
and  Orpheus.  Ships  were  under  the  peculiar  protectiaeoTtk 
Dii  Tutelares.  Horace  puts  them  into  his  catalogue  of  the  ihip'f 
furniture.  In  his  celebrated  illustration  of  the  disaenliQ^  ^ 
tile  state  by  tiu-  nu.'tiiplior  of  a  ship  in  distresa,  the  vea|d  is  it* 
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•scribed  as  not  only  having  lost  her  mast,  her  sails,  her  oani, 
but  the  goda  too»  who  might  have  been  invoked  in  distreaay  had 
been  wuhed  away.  In  fact,  *  they  formed  an  established  part 
'  of  a  Roman  ship/  Vessels  also  took  their  names  from  those 
deiti^.  The  boat  in  Catullus  is  dedicated  to  Castor  and  Pol- 
lax  ;  and  St.  Paul  sailed  from  Melite  in  a  ship  ''  whose  sign 
^  was  Castor  and  Pollux.'*  In  Modem  Italy,  the  names  of  ships 
are  almost  invariably  sacred. 

'  *  At  Messma  or  Naples  may  be  seen  the  Swifl,  the  Dart»  the  fin* 
lai^prise»  or  the  Wellington^  from  Liverpool,  lyine  beside  the  Santa 
Blwabttai  the  Santa  Maria  della  Proridenza,  the  Santiuimo  Core  di 
Jesu,  Ac  with  corresponding  figures  conspicuous  on  the  prow.  At 
|he  same  time  in  the  cabins  of  these  latter  will  be  found  a  Madonna 
or  a  saint  in  wax,  wood,  or  paper»  with  a  lamp  suspended  before  it.  In 
Sicily  the  smallest  boat  which  is  paddled  along-shore  bv  a  fisherman 
or  porter,  would  be  thought  not  more  ill-appointed  without  an  oar» 
than  without  a  suardian  angel  of  insurance  against  calamity.  A  friend 
of  mine  who,  m  conjunction  with  some  others,  had  hired  a  sparonara 
to  convey  them  from  Naples  to  Rome,  (communication  by  land  being 
at  that  time  difficult,  in  consequence  of  the  advance  of  the  Austrian 
anny,)  was  put  to  considerable  inconvenience  through  one  of  these 
protectors.  The  head  of  the  saint  having  been  unfortunately  knocked 
off  by  some  operation  in  managing  the  boat,  fell  into  the  sea.  Nothing 
ooold  persuaoe  the  master  to  proceed  till  it  was  found ;  which,  from 
Ae  motion  of  the  vessel,  and  the  drifting  of  the  head,  was  not  soon 
done.  Meanwhile  a  foul  wind  sprang  up,  which  prevented  them  from 
making  Ostia,  till  after  a  most  tedious  and  troublesome  delay :  and 
indeed  it  is  but  too  frequently  that  the  passenger  has  occasion  to  la- 
;iient  the  blind  reliance  on  supernatural  aid,  which  leads  an  Italian 
crew  to  neglect  altogether  those  ordinary  means  which  the  wise  60- 
iremor  of  the  World  has  placed  within  their  reach ;  and  upon  the  use 
or  neglect  of  which  he  may,  in  his  providence,  have  oroained  tMr 
ftte  to  depend.'    pp.S8— S4. 

Few  phenomena  in  the  Christian  world  are  more  extraordi- 
nary than  the  adoration  of  the  Virgin  in  all  Catholic  countries* 
Bfr.  Blunt  ascribes  it  to  the  religion  of  ancient  Rome,  which  re- 
cognised a  vast  variety  of  femcde  deities.  The  religion  of  the 
New  Testament,  he  remarks, '  afforded  no  stock  on  which  thia 
*  part  of  heathen  mythology  could  be  grafled.'  But  when  we 
coostder  the  SBtural  disposition  of  nominal  converts  from  Pa- 

Smiamy  to  mingle  the  rites  of  the  reli^on  they  had  quitted,  with 
at  which  they  had  adopted,  and  the  willingness  which  many 
of  the  eariy  Christians  displayed  to  come  to  an  accommodation 
with  the  Paffans,  in  hopes  tliat  time  and  knowledge  might  pu- 
rify their  faiUi,  it  is  not  much  to  be  wondered  at,  tnat  so  many 
€^  the  rites  paid   to  die  old  female  divinities  should  be  trans^ 

Vol.  XX.  N.S.  l  Q 
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ferred  to  the  Madonna.  This  error  wu  probaUy  conflnnad  if 
the  title  hvrawx.  Mater  Da,  which  was  iinifomly  assiemd  to  m 
Virgin,  until  the  famous  Neatorian  controveny  nmu^t  tin  t^ 
ject  into  debate.  The  Council  of  Epheaos,  in  428^  decided  af- 
ter all,  that  the  term  might  be  used  with  propriety^  -  Nov  f' ' 
epithet  was,  in  Pagan  times,  that  of  Cvbelei  and  it  was  i* 
bte  that  some  confusion  in  the  minds  ofhtif-enlightened , 
would  ensue,  inconsequence  of  such  an  identity.  Mr.Blaai 
has  brought  together  several  independeqt  facts  in  sappQit;9fliii 
opinion.  Among  which,  not  the  least  stiiking  ia,  th^t  oar  hiif- 
day.  the  day  of  ue  Blessed  Virgin  of  the  Roman  CatboKoaf  WM 
heretofore  dedicated  to  Cybele. 

As  Mars  was  once  the  defender  of  Rwne,  Geres  of -baa, 
Diana  of  Syracuse,  so  now,  every  Christian  town  in  these  eem^ 
tries  has  a  protecting  saint.  Our  Author  tracea  the  honoan 
paid  to  St.  Agatha  at  Catania,  to  the  hononra  fonnerlj  paid  in 
the  same  city  to  Ceres.  The  festival  of  this  saint  Iwdaiaiif 
days;  and  the  different  ceremonies  appropriated  toeschdajt 
present  many  striking  coincidencies. 

The  chapter  on  the  churches  of  Italy  andSiuly,  iisniage- 
nioua  and  learned  exposition  of  many  other  pointa  of  icaem- 
blance.  The  conversion  of  heathen  temples  into  dsiefaa^ 
opened  a  wide  door  for  the  admission  of  the  old  supeTstition. 
In  these  temples,  a  variety  of  ceremonies  had  been  practised  Tot 
ages.  Here  was  the  Aquaminarium,  or  vessel  of  purifying  water, 
at  the  doors ;  here  were  paintings,  altars,  censers,  tripodB,  tlic 
usual  fnmiture  of  a  heathen  temple.  These,  as  too  valuable  to 
be  destroyed,  were  naturally  transferred.  Many  teibplfls  wert 
consecrated  to  the  samedeity  under  diifereut  titles,  as,  in  sncient 
Rome,  the  temple  of  Jupiter  Custos,  uf  Jupiter  Feretrins,  of  Jie 
piter  Sponsor,  of  Venus  Calva,  Venus  Verticordia,  V^va  Clo- 
acina,  &c.  Stc.  &c.  So,  in  modem  Rome,  we  find  s  chan^  of 
Sa.  Maria  degli  Angeli,  of  Sa.  Maria  fnpemtrice,  of  Bl.  Maris 
Liberatrice,  of  S.  Pietro  inVaticano,  ofS.Pietro  in  ~ 
&c.  8cc.  &c.  Again,  heathen  temples  were  often 
two  divinities,  as  to  Venus  and  Cupid,  to  Isis  and 
So,  there  are  now  churches  to  Jesus  and  Maria,  to  8., 
linus  and  Peter,  to  Cetsns  and  Julianus,  8cc.  h,e. 
more  deities,  each  having  his  separate  altar,  wen 
by  the  Oentiles  under  the  same  roof.    In  St.  Peter^,  < 


more  deities,  each  having  his  separate  altar,  were  ttoHlfafed 
'  y  the  Oentiles  under  the  same  roof.  In  St.  Peter^,  tihan'  ih 
[t  like  manner,  an  altar  ascribed  to  S.  Leo,  another  to  ^m  1^ 


donna  della  Colonna,  and  many  more. 

But  a  still  more  remarkable  connexion  is,  in  m>lij  eiMVi  '-^ 
be  traced  between  the  ancient  temples  and  the  modem  dBRMlr 
in  the  corresponding  attributes  of  the  deity  and  tfas  atfnt.  ^tg^, 
""""'.  oil* 


the  temple  of  Vesta  is  now  the  churdi  of  the  MndoiiaA  d^l 
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Sun,  fire  being  the  preTailing  idea  in  both  appellations  ;  that  of 
SoimilaB  and  Remus,  is  dedicated  to  the  twin  brothers  Cosmo 
and  Dttmien  ;  and  the  chapel  dedicated  to  S.  Anna  Petronilla, 
is  supposed  to  mark  the  site  of  the  ancient  games  instituted  in 
Itamonr  of  Anna  Perenna.  the  sister  of  Dido.  Finally,  in  the 
teinftom  of  keejping  open  the  church  doors  in  Italy  and  Sicily^ 
from  dawn  till  noon,  then  closing  them  for  about  three  hours, 
and  afterwards  re-opening  them  till  sunset,  Mr.  Blunt  points  out 
m  close  resemblance  to  the  practice  of  heathen  times. 

*  For  as  all  the  properties  and  habits  of  men  were  assigned  by  the 
heathens  to  their  gods,  that  of  reposing  at  mid-day  was  amongst  the 
number.  Hence  was  it  unlawful  to  enter  the  temples  at  that  hour, 
lest  their  slumbers  should  be  disturbed.  ( CaUimach,  Lavacr.  Pallad. 
7S.  Edit,  Spanhrmii.)  Hence  the  goatherd  in  Theocritus  ventures 
not  to  play  upon  his  pipe  at  noon,  from  fear  of  awaking  Pan.  (Idyll, 
L  15.)  Ilencc  too  the  peculiar  force  of  the  derision  with  which  Elijah 
addressed  the  priests  of  Banl :  **  And  it  came  to  pass,  that  at  noon 
Elijah  mocked  them,  and  said.  Cry  aloud,  for  he  is  a  god  :  either  he  is 
talking,  or  he  is  pursuing,  or  he  is  un  a  journey,  or  peradventure 
he  sleepeth  and  must  be  avtakenedV  Accordingly  we  read  that  those 
prophets  did  not  de.<<pair  of  rousing  their  god«  and  inducing  him  to 
declare  hims^f,  till  *■  the  tiroe  of  evening  sacrifice.'  At  that  hour 
the  period  allowed  for  repoae  had  terminated ;  and  when  he  still  con- 
tinued deaf  to  their  cries,  then,  and  not  till  then,  their  cause  became 
altogether  hopeless.'   pp.  ]  09— 10. 

A  picture  found  at  Herculancum  satisfactorily  proves  that 
the  Catholic  custom  of  boys  attending  upon  the  officiating 
priest,  was  derived  from  heathen  times.  In  this  painting,  a  boy 
wearing  a  white  tunic,  bears  in  one  hand  a  dish  with  the  offerings 
and,  in  the  other,  a  wreath  of  flowers  which  the  priest  is  about 
to  receive  and  present  to  the  god.  The  boy  who  now  ministers 
at  the  altar,  has  the  same  dress  and  the  same  office,  except  that 
he  supplies  books  and  censers  instead  of  oblations  and  chaplets. 
rhe  mass  is  termed  Sacrijizio  delta  Messa.  The  victim  of  the 
tncient  sacrifice  was  called  Hostia  :  the  wafer  of  the  mass  is 
>8tia.  Mr  Blunt  pursues  the  analogies  exhibited  in  the  per- 
formance of  high  mass,  through  a  variety  of  details,  the  sprink- 
liag  of  holy  water,  chanting,  bells,  &c.  &c. 

*  Agun,  the  fkmiliarity,'  he  states,  *  with  which  the  Romans  treated 
Jbe  emnes  of  their  gods  is  not  less  remarkable  with  respect  to  those 
if  our  Serionr  and  the  saints,  in  the  present  Italians  and  Sicilians.  I 
isre  seen  them  expostulate  with  an  image  in  a  church  in  a  half 
rhisper,  with  as  much  emphasis  and  expression  as  if  an  answer  had 
leen  forthwith  expected  to  have  issued  from  its  lips. 

*  In  like  manner  it  is  recorded  of  Caligula,  <  that  he  conversed  in 
ecret  with  Jupiter  Capitoliuus,  sometimes  wbisperiog,  and  listening 
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in  hii  turn ;  sometimes  audibly,  and  in  terms  of  repraaeb :  Ibr  be  Mi 
overheard  to  threaten  that  he  would  send  bim  about  bia  baniMi  It 
Greece ;  until  softened  by  the  entreaties  of  the  god,  and  iafiladb  mht 
declared,  to  an  intimacy  with  him,  he  built  a  bndge  wbicb  qonnactail 
his  palace  with  the  Capitol.'  {Sueton.  CaSg.  S2.}  It  k  to  aoaHni 
of  this  kind  generally  prevailing  in  the  approachea  of  tbia  tLoaunlo 
their  gods,  that  so  much  of  the  second  satire  of  Peniua  alliidoa : 

• 

*  Non  tu  precepoadtemaci 
Quae  nisi  seductis  nequeas  committere  Divia. 
Haud  cuivis  promptum  est,  murmurque  humneaqoe 
Tollerc  do  templis.' 

*  It  is  not  yours,  with  mercenary  prayers. 
To  ask  of  heaven,  what  you  would  die  with  abamc^ 
Unless  you  drew  the  gods  aside,  to  name.'    G^pmd» 

«  And  again  still  more  explicitly ; 

«  Hoc  igitur  quo  tu  Jovis  aurem  impdlere  tentaa^ 
Die  agedum  Stajo^-Pro !  Jupiter  I  o  bone,  daiMty 
Jupiter !  at  sesc  non  clamet  Jupiter  ipse  I 

«  Good !  now  move 
The  suit  to  Staius,  late  preferred  to  Jove : 

*  O  Jove !   good  Jove  r  he  cries,  o'crwhelm'4  with 
And  must  not  Jove  himself,  *  O  Jove  1  exdaiin  V 

*  Nor  is  this  all.  When  disappointed  by  his  tutelary  saiota, 
or  Sicilian  will  sometimes  proceed  so  far,  as  to  heap  r«proacb(  , 
and  even  blows,  on  the  wax,  wood,  or  stone,  which  repreaenta 
The  same  turbulent  gusts  of  passion  displayed  themselvea  in  tbe  a^ 
way  amongst  the  Romans,  who  scrupled  not  to  accusetheirgodBit 
injustice,  and  to  express  their  indignation  against  their  fiiithJFia  pi9- 
tectors  by  the  most  unequivocal  signs : 

*  Injustos  rabidis  pulsare  querelis 
Cselicolas  solamen  erau'    Stat.  Sylv.  v.  22. 

*  To  him  who  smarts  beneath  the  heavenly  rod. 
Some  comfort  is  it  to  reproach  the  god.' 

*  Upon  the  death  of  Germanicus  stones  were  cast  bj  the  ^Bihff 
at  the  temples  in  Rome:  the  altars  were overUiraed,  ttMl'ii*aotte  in- 
stances the  Lares  thrown  into  the  streets.  (Sueiom,  GrffelL)  A*^ 
Augustus  thought  proper  to  take  his  revenge  upon  Wrpf »  ftr  tte 
loss  of  one  of  his  fleets,  by  not  allowing  his  unage  to  bo 
cession  at  the  Circensian  games  which  followed.'    pp. 


In  the  mendicant  monks,  Mr.  Blunt  baa  veiy  ingeaioittlf 
pointed  out  an  identity,  as  to  many  distinguiahing  toatmtBm  «n 
the  priests  of  Isis  and  Serapis.  The  myateriea  or  ntcred  diMMs 
once  so  common  in  our  own  country,  thougb  now  hmpnilyahh 
lished,  and  still  retained  in  Italy  and  other  Catholic  cofMria^ 
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thesabject  of  an  able  chapter.  Our  Author  then  takes  a 
more  comprehensiye  view  of  the  spirit  and  character  observtetbie 
it,  the  worship  of  ancient  and  that  of  modern  Italy,  in  order  to 
'shew  the  dramatic  nature  of  each,  and  the  anthropomorphism 
%lHch  distinguishes  both.  Among  the  ancient  Romans,  every 
religious  conception  was  embodiedin  some  corporeal  form. 

'  The  same  observation  then  applies  to  the  inhabitants  of  Italy  and 
Sicily  to  diis  very  day.  Thus  on  the  Wednesday  in  Passion-week,  b 
sung  in  the  Sistine  chapel  one  ^f  the  famous  '  Misereres.'  The  low 
and  solemn  and  piteous  tones  with  which  it  is  chanted  are  asserted  in 
the  *  Office  for  tne  Week/  (p.  156)  to  be  expressive  of  the  fear  which 
the  apostles  felt  when  our  Saviour  was  seized  by  the  Jews.—- Mean- 
while lighted  tapers  are  successively  extinguished,  at  long  intervals, 
till  at  last  one  only  is  left  burning  ;  those  which  are  put  out  indicating 
the  base  desertion  of  the  twelve  ;  that  which  remains  unquenched,  the 
exemplary  constancy  of  the  Virgin.  At  the  conclusion  of  the  chant  a 
stampmg  is  made  by  the  cardinals  and  their  attendants  ;  this  too  is  not 
without  Its  meaning.  It  is  declared  to  signify  either  the  tumult  with 
which  the  Jews  sought  our  Saviour  in  the  garaen ;  or  those  convulsions 
of  nature  which  accompanied  his  crucifixion.  Here  is  the  dramatic 
effect  of  which  I  have  spoken. 

'  On  another  day  in  the  same  week,  the  Pope  performs  the  cere- 
mony of  washing  the  feet  of  thirteen  pilgrims,  who  are  dressed  in 
white,  and  arranged  along  an  elevated  bench  on  the  left  sidlB  of  the 
^ala  Clementina.  This  act  is,  of  course,  intended  as  a  lively  represen- 
tation of  a  similar  office  performed  by  our  Saviour  to  his  Apostles. 
But  it  was  not  meant,  I  conceive,  that  this  example  should  be  literally 
Ibllowed.  The  object  of  it  was  simply  to  inculcate  a  general  spirit  of 
humility.  This  was  the  important  lesson  conveyed  by  our  Lora's  pre- 
f^ept,  **  So  likewise  wash  ye  one  another's  feet.''  But  then  no  oppor- 
tunity would  have  been  afforded  for  the  spectacle,  which  by  the  prac- 
tice of  the  church  of  Rome  is  exhibited  to  the  public;  and,  after  all, 
it  is  but  an  equivocal  proof  of  humble-mindedoess  in  a  sovereign  pon- 
tiff, to  perform  a  mere  ceremonious  ablution  of  a  few  poor  men,  whilst 
the  napkin  and  ewer  are  borne  for  him  by  cardinals  of,  perhaps,  the 
proudest  blood  in  Italy. 

^  Again,  there  is  a  remarkable  service  in  the  churches  of  Rome  on 
Good  Friday,  called  the  **  Agonie."  On  that  occasion  it  is  the  duty 
of  the  preacher  to  enlarge  upon  the  words  uttered  by  our  Saviour 
whilst,  nanging  on  the  cross.  This  address  occupies  the  three  hours 
of  the  passion ;  during  which  time  curtains  are  drawn  over  the  win- 
dows, to  create  a  gloom  significant  of  that  darkness  which  prevailed 
from  the  sixth  to  the  ninth  hour.— In  all  this  there  is  much  dramatic 
eSecL 

*  But,  in  fhct,  the  ordinary  mass,  as  it  is  explained  in  the  **  Tesoro 
ddla  DevoKone*^  a  little  book  put  into  the  hands  of  all  the  Italians 
that  can  read,  andanswering  the  purpose  of  our  prayer-book,  is  a  lively 
representatiou  oi  the  last  scenes  of  our  Saviour's  life  and  sufferings. 
Thus  when  the  priest  approaches  the  altar,  Christ's  entrance  into  &e 
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Sarden  is  u>  be  understood,  and  to  the  prayer  irbich-fce  oftri  dioe 
le  comnienceroent  of  the  mass  alludes.  When  tfae  priMl  kiaaea  tlie 
altar,  reference  is  made  to  that  kiss  by  which  our  Saviour  was,botm- 
ed.  When  he  turns  to  the  people,  and  repeats  the  "  DommHi  Fojit- 
cumy"  he  is  representing  Christ  when  he  turned  ancl  looked  b||Dii 
Peter.  When  ne  washes  his  hands,  he  figures  FSllfte,  ^WdC^^ond 
that  he  washed  his  hands  of  the  blood  of  tnat  innocent  man.  When 
he  elevates  the  consecrated  wafer,  he  expresses  the  elavation  pi  ear 
Saviour  on  the  cross.  When  he  breaks  it,  he  displays  Mtt  tmririnf 
These  are  not  interpretations  of  mine»  but  are  every  one  taken  foM 
the  volume  I  have  mentioned,  sanctioned  and  tecomroeodsd  tj  the 
church  of  Rome.  Now  surely  all  this  partakes  greatly,  of  .a  dnoMtic 
character.'    pp.  154r— 8. 

Many  points  of  agreement  between  the  ancient  Romant  and 
modem  ItalianB,  are  to  be  found  in  the  burial  of  the  dead:  a 
topic  to  which  Mr.  Blunt  dedicates  an  entire  chapter.  Bat  we 
pass  on  to  a  more  interesting  subject, — the  agricultural  *?t^tow 
of  ancient  and  of  modem  Italy.  Our  classical  Travellarkae 
recorded  several  striking  resemblances.  The  eziatence  of  oU 
agricultural  practices  at  the  present  day^  apeaka  but  iitde^^iBF* 
deed,  for  the  domestic  or  civil  improvement  of  the  CDunCrf. 
A  great  portion  of  the  papal  territory  west  of  the  Apenttinn,  it 
in  a  state  of  desolation  well  harmonizing,  says  Mr.  Blunt,  widi 
the  withered  old  age  of  the  capital.  The  tools  of  huabandby  in 
Italy  remain  in  a  most  unimnroved  state.  Instead  of  our  doable 
handle,  by  which  the  plougn  is  guided  with  so  much  precision, 
die  single  stale  or  '  buris\  used  in  the  days  of  Virgil,  ia  atill 
retained.  The  '  bime  aures*  are  two  strips  of  woo4  attached  to 
the  share,  about  eighteen  inches  long,  diverging^  a  little  fiom 
each  other,  and  inclined  to  the  earth  at  a  convenient  angle  ton 
laying  open  the  furrow. 

<  When  the  labour  of  the  day  is  at  an  end,  the  plough  ia  ravenadi 
the  share  is  made  to  catch  upon  the  yoke  of  the  animals  ihat  draw  it, 
and  with  the  end  of  the  '  iemo'  trailing  along  the  gniundi  k  is  obap 
veyed  home.  Who  does  not  here  recognise  the  '  vena  Jt^  tamknf 
of  the  Romans  f 

*  Tempus  erat  quo  versa  jugo  referuntnr  aratr%f * 

Ov.  HhI.  T.  MT. 

*  What  time  the  laboring  hind  from  toil  rdeaaad^ 
The  plough  reversing,  yokes  it  to  his  beast.' 

'  It  may  be  here  added,  that  after  the  wheat  has  been  aown  in  driBib 
persons  arc  almost  always  employed  to  knock  the  clods  t*  nieecs  by 
hand,  agreeably  to  the  suggestions  of  the  poet, 

'  Quid  dicam,  jacto  qui  semine  cominus  anra 
Insequitur,  cumulosque  ruit  male  pinguis  arcns?* 
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*  The  seed  now  town,  I  praise  the  farmer's  toil» 
Who  breaks  and  scatters  the  reluctant  soil.' 

*  These  are  illustrations  of  the  classics  which,  if  not  yaluabley  are  at 
least  amusing ;  and  I  am  persuaded  that  the  best  commentary  upon  half 
the  Latin  authors  is  afforded  a  careful  observer  by  Italy  itself/ 

pp.  207, 8. 

With  the  subject  of  the  cultivation  of  the  vine,  a  theme  so 
interesting  to  the  admirers  of  the  Georgics,  we  must  close  our 
extracts  from  Mr.  Blunt's  book. 

<  The  manner  of  cultivating  the  vine  in  Italy^  though  differing  ftwm 
the  more  approved  method  of  France,  Switzerland,  and  Germany,  is 
the  verj  same  as  that  which  was  in  use  amongst  the  Romans.  To 
narry  it  with  the  maple,  the  elm,  or  the  poplar,  is  certainly  far  more 
picturesque  than  to  cut  it  down  annually,  and  support  its  renovated 
shoots  by  poles  of  four  feet  long.  The  superiority,  nowever,  of  the 
latter  practice,  with  a  view  to  the  quality  of  the  juice  of  the  grape»  is 
-manifest  finom  the  superior  excellence  of  the  wines  in  the  countries 
where  it  is  followed  ;  and,  indeed,  the  more  powerful  influence  of  the 
.aun  upon  the  fruit,  obtained  partly  by  its  reflection  from  the  earth 
sipon  the  branches,  which  in  this  case  cannot  be  raised  much  abovt 
the  surface,  and  partly  from  the  absence  of  boughs  to  impede  its  ap- 
proach, could  not  avoid  producing  the  most  favourable  consequences* 
The  Italian,  however,  adheres  to  a  usage  sanctioned  by  his  forefathers: 

*  Atque  adults  vitium  propagine 
Altas  maritat  populos/ 

*  His  marriageable  vines 
Around  the  lofty  bridegroom  elm  he  twines.'      FaAiroia. 

And  who  would  not  willingly  compromise  for  a  wine  of  somewhat  in- 
ferior flavour,  to  enjoy  the  pleasure  of  seeing  thefontasttc  branches  of 
she  vine  twisting  themselves  about  the  arms  of  the  trees  which  sustain 
Shem,  and  hangmg  in  graceful  festoons  along  successive  avenues  ? 

*  There  is  one  advantage  derived  from  this  plan,  and  one  by  no 
wmum  inconsiderable  in  a  country  possessing  so  little  pasture  Imd  ■§ 
Italy;  that  the  foliage  of  the  trees  of  the  vineyard  supplies  a  quantity 
of  green  food  for  the  cattle.  Persons  mount  into  them  and  plucK  off  the 
leaves  when  they  are  sufficiently  expanded,  into  bags ;  a  process  which 
has  the  additional  merit  of  laving  open  the  clusters  to  the  sun. 

<  It  was  not  until  I  observed  this  practice  in  Italy,  that  I  understood 
the  exact  meaning  of  several  passages  in  the  Eclogues  of  VirgiL— - 
That  in  the  flrst,  for  instance, 

*  Hinc  altA  sub  rupe  canet  frondator  ad  auras- 

Fir^.  Ec.  L  57. 

*  While  from  the  neighbouring  rocks,  with  rural  songs, 
The  pruner's  voice  the  pleasing  dream  prolongs — 

Drtdiit. 
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or  tlut  in  the  ninth, 

*  H2c»  ubi  densM 
Agricols  stringunt  frondcs      • 

«  Where  hmds  are  stripping  the  luxuriaBt 

where  the  husbandmen  are  described  as  emplojedt  nol  , 

dressing  the  vine  itself,  but  in  stripping  off  the  leaves  of  the  dnt  opda 
which  It  rested.    Intheiine 


<  Semiputata  tibi  frondosft  vitis  in  ubno  astf—     JBst  JL  Vk 
Half  pruned  thy  vine,  and  leafy  is  thy  efan-^ 

I  had  been  accustomed  to  think,  that  the  reproach  of  iml^Gt  iiis  oob- 
veycd  in  the  word,  *  semiputata,'  the  plant  nad  been  left  half-vniiiU; 
but  it  is  no  less  implied  in  the  expression  *frondosa,'  whidi  is  net  on 
this  occasion  an  idle  epithet  connected  with  the  dm,  bnt  is  iMendtfto 
signify  that  the  operation  of  plucking  the  foliage  Iran  it  hadbeWi  db- 
regarded,  as  well  as  that  of  dressing  the  vine.'    pp.  81(^^19. 

The  volume  contains  some  very  happy  elucidatioot  of  |itB- 
sages  in  the  ancient  authors,  virhich  have  been  hitherto  deemad 
perplexing  and  obscure,  and  it  cannot  fail  to  interest  tihe  clas- 
sical student.  To  a  religious  mind,  the  representatioh  jAiA  it 
exhibits,  of  the  present  state  of  things  in  the  Romish  Ghndlt  ^ 
at  once  affecting  and  instructive.  Such  is  Popery  in  18229.va* 
changed  in  its  character,  as  baleful,  as  antichris&ui,  as  eiseah 
tially  pagan  as  ever!  The  Author  would  doubtlesa  rewohatft 
such  reflections  as  '  illiberal.*  He  complains  of  Dr. 'Middkton'ii 
'  asperity.'  We  are  happy  to  think,  nevertheless,  tiiai  Us 
Tolume  will,  by  the  disclosures  it  contains,  do  more  eood  than 
he  intended  to  the  cause  he  seems  half  ashamed  to  delend. . 


Art.  IV.     Memoirs  of  the  Rev*  Joseph  Betumu    By  the  Bsv* 
Macdonald.  8vo.pp.  541.    Price  lOs.Gd.    Lonaoiu  iMjfc 


"VE^  E  opened  this  volume  with  strongly  excited 
^^  The  worth  of  the  excellent  individual  to  Whom  If  MhKi» 
had  long  been  known  to  us  ;  the  effusions  of  h»  TlfHMs  and 
well  furnished  intellect  had  often  fixed  our  attentMU]  W4  we 
were  prepared  for  something  in  the  way  of  biog|Mhr»  4iat 
shoula  revive  those  pleasing  recoUectionSy  and  SesMMIafto 
put  us  in  possession  of  a  clear  and  impressiTe  view  af'Aahi- 
racter  so  estimable.  There  could  be  no  diflBoalty-m  JukiUiin 
ing  the  course  which  it  might  be  expedient  to  tak^  In  Wrftn^ 
the  life  of  a  man  like  Joseph  Benson,  who  had  -  ^' ^BMiiy 
years  occupied  a  leading  station  in  so  large  and  so  ksporlaBt  t 
bodyas  that  to  which  he  belonged ;  and  we  oertafadhr  had  an- 
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ticipated,  together  with  a  full  and  discriminatiiig  delineation  of 
individual  qualities,  a  distinct  exposition  of  the  part  taken,  and 
the  influence  exercised,  by  this  eminent  person,  in  the  general 
transactions  of  the  Society.    The  public  life  of  Mr.  fienson 
ran  parallel,  to  a  considerable  extent,  with  the  progress  of  Me- 
tfaooism  :  he  was  a  conspicuous  actor  in  some  of  its  markine 
events,  and  in  the  various  discussions  and  negotiations  which 
terminated  in  the  '  famous  Plan  of  Pacification,^  he  took  a  de- 
cided lead.    The  '  plan'  itself  was  drawn  np  by  him ;  and 
since  he  speaks  of  it  as  having  been  '  sanctioned  by  Conference,' 
we  suppose  that  it  is,  substantially  at  least,  the  same  with  the 
'  Articles  of  Agreement  for  general  Pacification/  which  ap- 
pear in  the  '  Minutes*  for  1795,  under  the  date  of  August  6tli. 
We  believe  that  these  '  Articles'  have  been,  ever  since  their 
adoption,  the  basis  of  the  Methodist  system,  on  all  the  points 
to  which  they  refers  yet,  the  whole  history  of  the  Conference 
in  which  they  were  determined  on,  is  despatched  in  less  than  a 
score  of  lines,  though  Mr.  Benson  must  nave  taken  an  influen- 
tial share  in  that  weighty  business.    Nor  are  the  preceding 
circumstances  by  any  means  clearly  traced  by  Mr.  Macdonald  : 
in  this  affair,  as  well   as  in  other  important  matters  ]  con- 
nected with  tJbe  history  of  Methodism,  ne  manifests  a  strange 
timidity,  instead  of  treading  with  a  firm  step,  and  following 
fairly  out  the  leading  of  his  subject. 

The  portion  of  the  volume  which  more  peculiarly  refers  to 
the  domestic  life,  the  ministerial  work,  and  the  literary  pro- 
ductions of  Mr.  Benson,  is  got  up  in  a  way  which  may  have 
answered  the  purpose  of  giving  the  least  assignable  quantity  of 
labour  to  the  biographer,  but  is  very  ill  calculated  to  convey 
satisfactory  information  to  the  reader.  We  have  a  non-descript 
compound  of  Annuls  and  Diary,  a  mea^e  detail  of  uninterest- 
ing circumstances,  instead  of  a  judicious  selection  and  ar- 
rangement of  facts ;  while  vague  and  unimpressive  eulogy  is 
substituted  for  specific  and  discriminating  cnticism.  We  have 
heard  from  Mr.  Benson^s  lips,  some  of  tne  most  thrilling  and 
heart-searching  appeals  that  were  ever  made  by  a  Christian 
minister  to  a  rivetted  audience,  and  we  have  been  frequently 
and  deeply  interested  by  the  masterly  views  which  he  was  in 

feneral  accustomed  to  take  of  his  subject.  Could  not  Mr. 
Benson's  family,  could  none  of  his  friends,  supply  materials 
for  the  illustration  of  bis  very  peculiar  and  very  striking  style 
of  preaching?  A  few  fragments  of  the  kind  to  which  we  have 
just  referred,  would  have  given  a  much  more  intelligible  idea 
of  his  habits  of  thought  and  feeling,  than  can  be  collected 
from  the  loose  and  superficial  memoranda  of  the  volume  before 
us.    Mr.  Benson's/orfe  did  not  lie  in  refinement  nor  in  tendei^ 
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nesB ;  if  he  was  at  any  time  pathetic*  it  was  not  at  thoM 
seasous  when  we  happened  to  have  the  gratification  of  heariic 
him;  but  his  energy   was  overpowering,  and  his  harak  and 
dissonant  voice  gave  most  terrific  effect  to  the  conceptions  of 
his  powerful  mind.    His  warnings  were  awful*  his  represen- 
tations of  the  effects  of  "  the  wrath  to  come/'  agitating  in  the 
extreme,  and  the  strong  emotion  with  which  he  called  on  nn- 
ners  to  hear  and  live*  commanded  an  intense  and  nnfanltering 
attention.    It  was  the  more  necessary  to  mark  the  pecnliaritics 
of  his  eloq^uence*  since,  if  our  view  of  his  mental  conttitntion* 
and  our  estimate  of  his  published  works*  be  correct,  there  will 
be  few  traces  of  them  found  in  the  sermons  which  are  annnnp^ 
as  in  the  press.    Mr.  Benson*  as  a  writer*  has  to  na  alwra 
appeared  to  fall  short  of  his  excellence  as  a  preadier.    nis 
style  is  by  no  means  remarkable  for  the  higher  qualities  of 
composition ;   nor  did  be*  at  any  time*  produce  impression  by 
the  lelicities  of  language.     The  feelings  which  excited  turn  in 
the  pulpit*  languished  m  the  study  :  the  emotions  which  were 
kindled  by  the  sight  of  a  large  and  anxious  aaditoij,  sank 
under  the  processes  of  critical  elaboration.     If  we  are  to 
judge  from  the  contents  of  the  volume  in  our  hands*  the  strik- 
ing characteristics  of  Air.  Benson's  oratory  will  not  surviTe  the 
recollection  of  bis  friends. 

Our  notice  of  the  contents  of  this  volume*  must  be  exceed" 
ingly  brief;  for*  in  truth,  it  does  not  supply  us  with  materials 
for  a  lengthened  and  interesting  article.  We  regret  tliisy 
since  we  could  have  wished  to  do  more  justice  than  we  have 
now  the  means  of  doing,  to  a  man  who*  in  the  languase  of  lus 
Biographer,  '  seems  to  have  stood*  in  the  esteem  and  dfeetions 
'  of  the  Wesleyan  Methodists,  next  to  their  venerable  Foonder. 
'  Nor  was  he,  perhaps,  less  esteemed  or  beloved  by  those 
'  pious  and  orthodox  Christians  of  other  denomination^v  who 
*  occasionally  sat  under  his  ministry.'  A  -  few  of  the  leadii^ 
events  of  his  life*  are  all  that  we  can  venture  to  lay  before  oar 
readers. 

Mr.  Benson  was  bom  January  26*  1748*  at  Mdnsericy, 
Cumberland*  of  respectable  parents*  who  directed  fais  eda* 
cation  with  a  view  to  the  ministerial  ofiice.  His  caifef'Iiii  was 
of  a  serious  and  sedentary  cast*  steadily  devoted  to&e  aoqp* 
sition  of  learning.  In  his  seventeenth  year*  he  becaaa  lbs 
subject  of  deep  and  permanent  impressions  of  DiYine  Ihilh. 
Soon  afterwards  he  obtained  an  interview  with  Mr.  Wcsbf, 
and  was  appointed  by  him  to  the  Classical  Tatorddp  of  na 
school  which  had  been  for  some  time  established  at  "" 


wood.    About  1770,  he  accepted  the  direction  of  Ladf 
tingdon's  college  ;  but  his  decided  Arminianism^  aodherJLady- 
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•hip's  decided  Calvinism,  soon  caused  this  engagement  to 
tennisate.  In  March  1769,  he  had  matriculatea  at  Oxford, 
"but  the  tutor  of  his  college,  Mr.  Bowerbank,  having  ascertained 
'Mr.  Benson's  previous  connexion  with  Lady  Huntingdon  and 
Mr.  Wesley,  refused  to  hold  any  further  official  intercourse 
with  him,  and  declined  signing  his  testimonials.  Failing  in 
all  his  attempts  to  obtain  admission  into  the  Establisned 
Ohurch,  he  at  length  united  himself  with  Mr.  Wesley,  and 
became  one  of  his  most  indefatigable  and  effective  coacljutors. 
From  this  time  till  his  death,  he  laboured  with  conscientious 
and  unwearied  diligence,  and  with  much  success.  The  follow- 
ing letter  from  Hull  forms  part  of  the  *  character  of  Mr.  B^:i- 
*  son  by  the  Rev.  J.  Bunting,'  given  in  the  Appendix. 

'  Mr.  Benson  may  with  truth  be  said  to  have  been  the  apostle  of 
this  part  of  the  country.  He  was  appointed  for  Hull  in  1786.  The 
Mctuodist  Society  was  then  few  in  number,  and  the  chapel  in  wl^icb 
they  worshipped,  was  very  small.  The  Lord  owned  his  labours,  and 
before  the  following  ChristroaSi  the  cliapel  was  crowded  with  liearers ; 
and  as  the  service  began  at  six  o'clock  in  the  evening,  it  was  necessary 
to  be  there  soon  afber  five  o'clock  to  secure  a  seat.  The  congregation 
continued  to  increase,  and  u  larger  place  of  worship  became  nece»- 
aary.  Mr.  Benson,  after  surmounting  many  difficulties,  with  much 
labour  and  exertion,  succeeded  in  raising  the  chapel  situated  in 
George  Yard.  There  is  not  a  place  in  this  circuity  in  which  the  name 
of  Benson  is  not  as  ointment  poured  forth.  At  sundry  times»  during 
the  period  of  his  station  here,  the  Holy  Spirit  was  in  a  most  won- 
derful manner  poured  out,  while  he  was  dispensing  the  word  of  life ; 
and  many  persons  now  living  speak  of  those  times  with  a  high  degree 
of  pleasure.  He  was  indeed  a  minister  of  God  for  good  to  this 
people,  and  they  are  sure  that  Hull  is  deeply  Indebted  to  him,  under 
God,  fur  the  respectable  situation  it  now  holds  in  the  Methodist 
world.' 

Although  it  has  no  immediate  connexion  with  the  life  of 
Mr.  Benson,  we  cannot  pass  over  the  following  interesting 
anecdote. 

*  Being  at  Cambridge  on  the  14th  of  March  (1816),  he  preached 
in  the  little  Methodist  chapel  erected  about  half  a  mile  from  the 
town.  The  existence  of  that  chapel  is,  under  God,  owing  to  William 
Beacock,  a  plaisterer.  He  was  not  a  native  of  Cambridge,  but  went 
there  to  follow  his  calling ;  and  finding  the  Methodists  few  in  niraiber^ 
and  without  a  chapel,  he  determined,  if  possible,  to  have  one  erected* 
He  stated  this  to  some  pious  friends,  from  whom  he  received  no  en* 
couragement ;  but  others,  entering  into  bis  views,  rendered  him  every 
assistance  in  their  power:  ^  In  the  spring  of  18?5>"8ays  Mr.  Ben* 
son,  **  he  purchased  a  piece  of  ground,  and  agreed  for  building  ma* 
ter^ls,  which  were  immediately  supplied.  He  proceeded  to  biiildy 
toiled  most  indefatigably ;  and  soon,  to  the  astonishment  of  all,  com* 
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pleted  die  chapel,  haviDg»  with  hif  own  handti  andfieqaantly  nitiMNl 
.the  help  of  a  labourer^  done  the  work  of  bricklayeiv  pUHeWt  anA 
slater;  and  tills  he  did  while  he  ateadiljf  refuted  to  ■mko  najf^lMm 
whatever  for  his  labour ;  nay,  in  addition  to  thisp  he  aubacraied  im 
pounds.  This,  howcveri  the  trustees  of  the  chapel  refoaed  to  aoagpl» 
and  made  him  a  small  present,  which,  yielding  to  thidr  faippMBM^t 
he  accepted.'' ' 

About  two  years  before  his  death,  Mr.  Benapn'a  ooiutitatum 
bena  to  give  way ;  but  he  held  up,  with  characterittic  energy 
una  resolution,  until  a  few  weeks  before  his  death*  Hia  end 
was  peace ;  no  doubts  or  fears  were  permitted  to  aaaail  his^ 
but  ne  looked  forward  with  calm  confidence  to  "  the  recom- 
*'  pence  of  the  reward.''  On  one  occasion,  when  Mr.  Atmore 
paid  him  a  visit, 

*  he  had,'  writes  Mr.  A.,  *  considerable  fever  upon  hioi^  andldikgs 
were  greatly  swelled.  He  was  quite  recollected.  I  sddp  *>  Sir,  we 
are  poor  creatures  when  God  lays  his  hand  upon  us."  He  replidil, 
^*  YeSf"  with  great  emphasis ;  **  when  he  toucneth  us,  be  aaakelh  es 
to  consume  away,  like  as  a  moth  fretteth  a  garment."  I  aftawafJs 
said,  <<  I  have  a  letter  of  yours  written  fifty-five  years  ago^  widdb  1 
was  reading  the  other  day.  What  a  mercy  that  you  have  been 
enabled  to  be  faithful  from  that  time  to  the  present  r  He  iipKed, 
<<  As  to  ray  being  faithful,  I  leave  that  to  God ;  he  will  be  avf  Jadge : 
he  knows  I  have  aimed  at  being  faithful,  and  have  served  htm  w  the 
ahnplicity  of  my  heart.**  I  then  said,  *'  Your  only  ^uad  of  oaMsfah 
tion  now  is,  not  what  you  have  done  for  God,  but  what  he  Ine  doae 
for  you."  He  answered,  *<  I  am  saved  by  grace  alone,  rhmiM^Taith." 
I  replied,  **  There  b  no  other  foundation  than  that  which  God  halk 
laid  in  Zion.*'  He  answered,  **  No ;  there  needs  no  other  s  dai  fa 
quite  sufficient." ' 

*  Some  friends  called  upon  him They  were  atmck  with  Us 

pallid  countenance,  feeble  frame,  and  tottering  limbs.  In  the  eoeiae 
of  conversatiouy  the  query  was  proposed,  whether  a  detiatiuy  limn 
unreserved  obedience  would  produce  somethinff  like  vwiet  even  in 
heaven.  With  great  solemnity,  Mr.  Benson  saio,  **  God  eoonplB  m^ 
not, for  our  obedience,  but.ybrthe  sacrificial  atonemeal  ef  l£  Sao: 
there  is  no  condemnation  to  them  loAo  are  in  Chrid  Jeme.  He  v3|  wy^ 
I  do  not  condemn  thee.**  '^ 

<  On  Wednesday,  February  14,  his  pulse  was  more  dov^aid'eguaL 
In  the  morning,  Dr.  Clarke,  Mr.  Bunting,  and  Mr.  RidacA  Sinidi, 
visited  him.  Dr.  Clarke,  who  was  much  affected  at  8ee{ttli|b»  said: 
<*  You  know  me,  Sir.'*  He  answered,  ^  O  yea,  it  ia  Dn^iSsifcai'* 
^  Well,  sir,  you  are  not  far  from  tlie  kingdom  cf  oer  GedT  .<&  a^ 
plied,  **  I  am  not  only  not  far  from  the  kingdom  of  our  fle^itt  / 
amsureofJfndingGod  in  that  kingdom  g'-^l  am  breeliiM  vsiyf  Am^ 
and  shall  do  so  more  and  more.'*  Dr.  C.  sakl,  ■'  You-Eep aa ell- 
sufficient  and  almighty  Saviour,  and  vou  now  maintain  year  tmst  ia 
Him.*'    He  replied,  '<  Yes.**    The  Doctor  then  prayed  with  Vm^ 
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siVer  whidi  he  saidi  **  You  feel  tlie  power  of  those  great  triiUis  yoo 
h$i9e  for  80  many  years  so  fully  declared  to  us ;  we  have  not  followed 
a  coiniittgly  devised  fable."  He  answered^  **  Nof  no ;  I  have  no 
hope  of  bein^  saved  but  by  grace  through  faith.  I  atill  feel  the  need 
of  the  renewittg  influences  of  the  Holy  Spirit/'  To  Mr.  Bunting  ho 
■aid,  M  I  am  very  weak»  I  feel  my  innrmities;  I  feel  that  I  have  no 
sufficiency  for  any  thing  good  in  myitW*  He  observed,  also,  *^  I 
consider  that  we  must  not  only  be  pardoned  and  accepted  through 
Christ,  but  also  for  his  sake ;  and  by  nis  Spirit  be  fully  renewed,  and 
made  partakers  of  the  Divine  nature/'  Mr.  Bunting  replied,  «  You 
now  realize  the  truths  which  you  have  so  frequently  pressed  upon  us.'' 
He  answered,  •«  Yes !  O  yes !"  ' 

Two  days  after  this  interview,  on  the  16th  of  February  1821, 
Mr.  Benson  died  without  a  struggle  or  a  groan. 

At  an  early  period  of  Mr.  Benson's  life,  he  had  met  with  Dr. 
Watta'a  '^  Glory  of  Christ/'  and  imbibed  his  sentiments  re- 
apecting  the  pre-existence  of  Christ's  human  soul.  When  he 
had  been  some  years  a  preacher,  he  was  charged,  by  the  re« 
doubtable  Doctor  Thomas  Coke,  with  Arianisro,  on  account  of 
this  tenet ;  but  he  immediately  appealed  to  Mr.  Wesley  and 
the  Preachers,  by  whom  he  was  completely  acquitted.  Some 
years  after  this  circumstance,  in  answer  to  ^  application  from 
a  ministerial  friend,  Mr.  Benson,  in  a  letter  wnich  is  inserted 
in  the  present  memoir,  gave  his  reasons  for  abandoning  his 
former  sentiment,  and  for  adopting  the  general  opinion.  We 
regret  that  the  len^  of  this  clear  and  well-reasoned  paper 
prevents  us  from  citing  it ;  but  we  think  it  by  far  the  best 
tiling  in  the  volume,  and  we  hope  that  it  will  not  be  forgotten 
in  any  collection  of  his  letters  tnat  may  be  given  to  the  world. 


Art.  V.  Rejtort  on  the  Present  State  of  the  Oreek  Con/ederationt  and 
on  its  Claims  to  the  Support  of  the  Christian  World.  Read  to 
the  Greek  Committee,  on  September  13,  1823.  By  Edward 
Blaquiere,  Esq.    With  an  Appendix.  8vo.  pp.  26.  London.  1823. 

npHE  eye  of  the  philanthropist  turns  sickened  from  the  hope- 
-^  less  state  of  Spain,  sold  and  betrayed  to  another  long  cap- 
tivity worse  than  Moorish — to  the  rising  fortunes  of  emanci- 
pated Greece.  We  readily  avail  ourselves  of  any  opportunity 
to  disuse  further  information,  or  to  keep  alive  the  interest  that 
is  awakened  on  this  subject.  Facts,  however,  if  we  are  not 
greatly  mistaken,  will  go  much  further  with  John  Bull,  than 
pathetic  appeals.  This  Report  adds  but  little  to  our  pi^ 
vibus  knowledge,  but  the  following  statement  is  important. 

.  *  With  regard  to  the  origin  of  the  Greek  contest,  it  cannot  be  too 
soon  proclaimed,  nor  too  widely  circulated,  that  there  was  not  the 
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smallest  connexion,  either  directly  or  indirectly,  between  the  rising 
in  Greece  and  passing  events  in  the  rest  of  £urope.     Having  imda 
this  positive  and  solemn  declaration,  upon  the  importanoe  ami  neeat"- 
sity  o^  which,  to  the  people  of  Greecci  it  would  be  simerfliiani  ta. 
dimte«  the  members  of  your  Committee  do  not  require  to  be  infomedy; 
that  the  struggle  was  first  commenced  in   Moldavia  by  a  pieeeral  ia 
the  service  of  a  great  northern  power ;  and  that  although  hk  pro- 
ceedings were  subsequently  disclaimed,  and  himself  diagraoedt  yet 
the  irreproachable  character  of  Alexander  Ypsilanti,  hia  braveiy 
while  serving  in  the  Russian   campaigns,  and  more  eapecially  the 
place  of  aide-de-camp  he  held  about  the  person  of  His  •  Imperial 
Majesty,  were  pre-eminently  calculated  lo  create  a  belief  that  the 
insurrection  was  tacitly  approved  by  the  Cabinet  of  St.  Petersburgh. 
This  alone  was  surely  more  tlian  suffici<?nt  to  excite  the  hopes  of  Sie 
Greek  people  in  the  western  provinces,  if  it  did  not  stimulate  them 
to  fly  to  arms.     But  irresistible  as  the  call  of  Vpsilanti  certainhr  ^^^ 
so  little  had  the  events  in  Wallachia  and  Moldavia  been  anticipated 
in  the  Morca,  that  no  preparations  whatever  were  made  for  a  nungi 
nor  was  it  until  the  massacre  of  the  venerable  and  virtuous  Fatriaidi 
Gregory,  not  to  mention  thousands  of  unoflending.  Greeks  at  Coo- 
stantinople  and  other  places,  together  with  the  incarceration  of  aU 
the  Primates  at  Tripolizza  as  hostages,   and  an  order  for  disarming 
those  of  the  people  who  had  been  hitherto  allowed  to  carry  a  musket 
for  the  purposes  of  private  amusement,  that  tliey  saw  no  alternative 
between  resistance  and  extermination.     When  1  add,  that  even  the 
actual  President,  Mavromichale,  one  of  the  most  opulent  men  m 
Greece,  had  not  a  single  barrel  of  gunpowder  in  his  poaaeasion,  on 
the  insurrection's  breaking  out,  and  that  more  than  two-thirds  of  the 
male  population  capable  of  bearing  arms  in  the  Morea  and  other 
points,  were  under  the  necessity  of  sallying  forth  without  any  other- 
weapons  than  sticks,  I  am  sure  it  is  perfectly  unnecessary  lo  say  more, 
in  order  to  convince  your  Committee  that  the  attempt  to  connect  the 
Greek  struggle  with  those  events  which  continue  to  agitate  the  aonth 
of  Europe,  is  as  unfounded  as  it  is  cruel !' 

We  cannot  commend  the  taste  with  which  Mr.  Blaqoiere  has 
drawn  up  his  Report.  Making  every  allowance  for  endent  and 
unavoidable  haste,  we  must  still  regret  the  want  of  tact  irfiich 
has  led  the  Writer  to  panegyrize  the  Greeks  on  the  ground  of 
tlieir  '  scrupulous  reganl  to  religious  duties,'  and  to  mzaid  the 
extremely  aosurd  assertion,  that,  '  in  all  that  constitutes  female 
'  excellence,^  the  women  of  Greece  are  more  like  the  nmtrons 
and  virgins  of  England,  than  any  other  women  that  lie  could. 
name.  We  could  wish  to  hear  less  too  of  the  'sainted  work/ the 
*  immaculate  office*  of  aiding  the  Greeks, — of  its  being  a '  a«b- 
'  lime  spectacle  almost  worthy  of  the  Divinity,* — of  the  *  onex- 
'  tinct  spirit  of  patriotism  and  public  virtue  which  animated  the 
'  heroes  of  Marathon,  Salamis,  and  Platea/  &c.  We  advert 
to  such  expressions,  not  as  critics,  but  as  friends  to  a  cause 
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which  iequires  not  the  aid  of  exaggeration  or  romance  to 
recommend  it,  and  the  real  merits  oi  which  we  regret  to  see 
mixed  up  with  equivocal  statements.  We  eamestlv  hope  that 
Mr.  Blaqiiiere  will  keep  clear  of  this  style  in  his  forthcoming 
history  of  the  origin  and  progress  of  the  Greek  Revolution. 
Why  needs  he  assure  us,  that  he  '  will  be  guided  by  the 
'  strictest  regard  to  impartiality  and  truth  V  We  question 
whether  either  impartiality  or  truui  be  attainable  in  the  present 
stage  of  the  proceedings,  however  honest  may  be  a  writer's 
intentions  ;  and  when  it  is  considered  that  one  of  the  parties  \^ 
the  Turk,  the  writer  who  should  promise  thus  much,  betrays 
more  sdf-confidence  than  we  should  ourselves  feel  under 
similar  circamstances.  The  present  pamphlet  is  put  forth  by 
'  the  Greek  Committee/  May  we  take  the  liberty  of  suggest- 
ing that  it  would  be  adviseable,  in  any  future  publication  that 
may  emanate  from  them,  or  appear  with  their  sanction,  to 
affix  the  names  of  the  gentlemen  of  whom  the  committee  is 
composed  ?  Were  any  members  of  the  Society  of  Friends  of 
their  number,  we  should  recommend  Mr.  Blaquiere  to  let  them 
have  the  drawing  up  of  his  next  Report.  They  better  under- 
stepd,  in  general,  tne  right  way  of  interesting  toe  public. 

The  urgent  distress  of  the  Greek  population  forms,  at  this 
nioment,  a  most  forcible  and  undeniable  appeal   to  British 

Ehilantbropy ;  and  if  fairly  brought  home,  and  securities  can 
6  given  for  the  due  a{)piication  of  what  shall  be  raised,  we 
havcf  little  doubt  that  it  will  be  answered  by  extensive  and  liberal 
contributions.  '  Co-operation  in  the  regeneration'  of  the 
Greeks,  is  another  matter,  not  quite  so  easily  understood; 
Slid  there  is  at  least  one  section  of  the  Christian  world,  who 
eonld  not  consistently  join  in  *  affording  the  means  of  organic 
'  sation  to  the  Greek  armies.'  If  the  Greek  Committee  shall 
at  all  assume  the  character  of  a  political  association,  they 
mnst  not  expect  to  obtain  that  general  support  which  the 
British  pablic  is  alwajrs  ready  to  give  to  every  undertaking  of 
a  pnrelv  philanthropic  description.  Our  own  Government  evi« 
dently  look  on  witn  good  wishes,  but  diffident  of  the  issue. 
Tint  Admiralty  weather-glass,  the  Quarterly  Review,  which, 
in  the  spirited  article  on  the  *  Cause  of  the  Greeks,  seemed 
to  promise  fair  weather,  has,  in  the  last  Number,  sunk  to 
Changs.  Wo  to  the  Greeks,  should  Sir  Thomas  Maitland 
take  psit  against  them,  or  Mr.  Hume  move  in  their  favour. 
All  Mr.  Canning's  nascent  English  spirit  would  then  at  once 
reosiTe  an  extinguisher.  In  the  article  on  the  Ionian  Islands, 
the  eventual  defeat  of  the  Greeks  is  not  obscurely  hinted  at  as 
*  the  sro&oNe  issue ;'  in  which  case  they  are  to  have  the  island 
of  CisMBios,  it  seemsi  assigned  to  them  as  an  asylum,  ^  without 
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'  performiMg  the  utyalquaraittim!!*  *  BnU  if  <m  the  other  haii' 
it  is  added,  '  the  Greeks  should  be  fortunate  enough  to  hm% 
'  the  contest  to  a  successfiil  issue,  or  should  be  conlmtf^ 
'  with  the  Morea,  the  two  naval  islands  of  Hydim  Sknd  Spenit, 
'  and  some  others  which  ihey  possess,  and  mako  tfwir  pan, 
'  on  the  condition  of  holding  them  in  indepeadenei^— whii 
then? — ^why,  to  animate  their  nopes,  and  sustain  their  euAs- 
siasm  under  their  present  sufferings.  Am  the  Bnglnh  Gofcm- 
ment  will^ve  them — a  good  txMpk :  *  the  proscnaity  of  tk 
'  Ionian  Hlands  would  afford  them  constant  opportumtyof 
'  witnessing  the  happy  effects  arisine  out  of  a  aoondL  pne- 
'  tical  representative  government,  and  teach  them  to  dsspa 
'  the  theoretical  and  delusive  doctrines  of  a  aet  of  itiaensl 
'  constitution-mongers,  whose  only  object  is  to  ciaste  cos- 
'  fusion  in  order  that  they  may  profit  by  it.'  The  full  face  of 
these  sage  remarks  we  do  not  profess  to  aodcntaad^  Mn, 
as  to  the  Greeks  making  their  peace  with  ihrnr  "nufciBh  um- 
mies,  we  should  be  glad  to  oelieve  it  poaaible,  thit  mj 
amicable  treaty  could  secure  to  them  the  imdiataifaed  ■» 
session  of  their  present  conquests.  But  natliiM  ^^^  bedsBB 
at  Constantinople  without  monejf;  and  it  is  at  CoasiMliBBpk 
only  that  peace  can  be  purchased. 

If  the  Greeks  should  not  be  able  to  "^*»**f>in  iMr  tpimt 
it  will  probably  be  owin^  to  their  attonptiiig  too  amSt  % 
secure,  not  to  extend  their  conquests,  oi^t  to  be  llMir  oljait 
Were  it  feasible  to  expel  the  Turic  from  Borope,  Ili0f  wedi 
be  far  too  weak  to  occupy  the  frontier  of  ChiiatoidoaB.  Bi 
weakness  of  the  Ottoman  empire  has  hiUietfto 
eligible  neighbour;  and  though  Europe  has  no 
thii^  to  fear  from  Asiatic  invaders,  the'posaibla 
of  that  empire  is  contemplated  by  our  pohticiaiMi 
anxiety  as  to  the  eventual  issue.  Russia  and 
jealously  watching  each  other ;  and  the  widar  npsit  A9 
can  be  kept,  the  more  likelv  thev  are  to  t  ^^    • 

The  Muscovite  is  already  a  rormidable  rivals 
worse   neighbour.    Yet,  Greece  mast   ba 
Turkish,  Russian,  or  English.    We  are 
into  speculations  too  profound  for  critics  of 
tensions. 

•r   ■     ■ 
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krt.  VI.  1 .  Memorable  Days  in  jfmerica  :  being  a  Journal  of  a  Tour 
to  the  United  States,  principally  undertaxen  to  ascertain  by 
positive  Evidence,  the  Condition  and  probable  Prospects  of 
brittsh  Emigrants:  including  Accounts  of  Mr.  Birkbeck's 
Settlement  in  the  Illinois.  By  W.  Faax»  an  English  Fanner.  8vo. 
.  pp.  488«     Price  14«.     London.  1823. 

^  Two  Years*  Residence  in  the  Settlement  of  the  English  Prairie^ 
in  the  Illinois  Country,  With  an  Account  of  its  Animal  and 
Vegetable  Prodnctions^  &c«  By  John  Woods,  Small  8vo.  pp. 
Sia    London.  1822. 

9.  An  Account  of  the  United  States  of  America^  derived  from 
actual  Observation,  during  a  Residence  of  Four  Years  in  that 
Republic :  including  original  Communications.  By  Isaac  Holmes, 
of  Lirerpool.     8vo.  pp.  476.    Price  18s.     London.  1823. 

r^HE  public  are  assuredly  indebted  to  those  gentlemen  who 
^  take  the  trouble  of  crossinc:  the  Atlantic,  for  the  express 
urpoae  of  spying  out  the  land  of  promise  on  the  further  side, 
nd  who  bring  back  a  true  report  ot  the  state  of  things  to  their 
rienda  in  England.  These  three  Writers  substantially  agree 
a  dissuading  their  readers  from  emigration ;  and   their  reasons 

SBiinst  the  measure  are,  to  our  minds,  weighty  and  conclusive. 
1  three  complain  of  the  climate  ;  all  agree  that  money  is  not 
9  be  got  there ;  and  Mr.  Holmes,  who  seems  the  most  dis- 
oaed  to  admit  that  an  English  farmer  had  better  emigrate  even 
I  America,  than  starve  at  home,  lays  it  down  as  essential  to 
appiness,  that  the  settler  should  '  talk  and  think  as  little  as 
posaible  about  Great  Britain.'  We  believe  that  the  rage  for 
migration  is  dying  away ;  and  what  is  a  far  more  consoling 
Bfltction,  we  trust  that  the  circumstances  which  drove  so  many 
)  that  desperate  expedient,  are  gradually  ceasing  to  operate. 
kit  for  such  a  state  of  things,  Illinois  prairies  woula  have 
eld  forth  no  temptations,  and  the  golden  bubble  would  have 
mpted  no  Englishman  from  his  acres  and  his  fire  side.  Posi- 
ve  distress  and  threatening  ruin  impelled  many  to  forsake 
leir  country.  Panic  despondency  and  political  dissatisfaction 
id  perhaps  a  still  more  extensive  influence.  But,  as  the 
iricultursl  interest  recovers  from  its  extreme  depression,  and 
le  causes  of  that  temporary  pressure  become  better  under* 
bood,  these  motives  will  lose  their  force,  and  *  old  England 
for  ever*  will  again  be  the  cry  of  her  peasantry. 

The  views  and  the  temper,  however,  with  which  such 
BDtlemen,  visiting  the  United  States  on  such  an  errand,  must 
atarally  re^rd  every  thing  in  that  country,  would  not  seem 
>  be  peculiarly  favourable  to  their  forming  a  dispassionate  or 
nlarged  estimate  of  the  moral  and  political  aspect  of  America. 
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the  Americans  a  religious  people ;  and  is  absolutely  scanda- 
lizeid  ai  an  uninteresting  preacher  or  a  dearth  of  church-room. 
Why,  if  the  Americans  are  as  bad  as  we  are,  they  ought  to 
hare  an  Episcopal  Establishment  at  once.  Again,  the  root  of 
lill  the  distress  at  home,  that  which  has  supplied  the  motive  to 
emigration,  has  been  the  fall  of  pricey,  the  contraction  of  the 
currency,  and  the  consequent  want  of  money.  What,  then, 
most  be  the  Traveller's  dissatisfaction  with  a  country,  in  which 
jon  may  live  well  if  you  will  work  hard,  but  in  which  to  grow 
rich  by  husbandry  is  out  of  the  question  ?  If  English  farmers 
could  have  been  content  to  live  here,  as  they  mus/ live  in  America, 
they  might,  in  very  many  cases,  have  stood  their  ground,  and 
l^ve  obviated  the  hard  necessity  of  tearing  themselves  and 
their  ftmilies  from  their  native  soil.  Once  more,  an  Enelish- 
man  is  perpetually  quarrelling  with  his  own  climate,  and  this 
forms  one  of  the  main  considerations  with  the  greater  part  of 
those  who  take  up  their  residence  abroad.  Cheap  living  and  a 
fine  climate  are  two  inducements  powerful  enougn  to  reconcile 
many  of  our  countrymen  to  living  under  a  bad  j?ovemment,  in 
a  land  of  priests  and  slaves,  where  they  must  forego  every  re- 
ligious advantage,  and  waste  their  incomes  upon  thanUess 
strangers.  Just  these  two  inducements  to  emigration,  America 
cannot  present.  Its  climate  is  far  more  trying  to  an  English- 
man's constitution  than  that  of  his  own  country ;  and  if  he  is 
cured,  by  going  there,  of  the  habit  of  complaining  of  the 
weather,  it  must  be  because  greater  evils  are  often  borne  with 
more  resignation  than  trifling  ones. 

But  there  is  another  circumstance  to  be  taken  into  conside- 
ration, in  judging  of  the  reports  brought  back  by  those  who 
have  gone  farm-hunting  in  America.  In  regard  to  other  coun- 
tries, the  Traveller  is  content  if  he  can  spend  his  money 
pleasantly :  if  he  stays  in  it,  the  utmost  that  he  hopes  to  do,  is 
to  save  money.  But  our  emigrants  go  out  to  America,  not  to 
spend  money,  or  to  save  it,  but  to  get  money.  They  come  as 
speculators,  as  competitors,  not  as  visiters  or  gentlemen  resi- 
dents. The  Americans  know  this,  and  it  is  not  surprising  if  it 
has  some  effect  on  their  manners  towards  the  stranger,  as  it 
tmdonbtedly  makes  all  the  difference  in  the  estimate  he  will 
form  of  the  recommendations  of  the  country.  Brother  Jona- 
than ought  doubtless  to  be  flattered  at  having  so  many  of  the 
diildren  of  his  elder  brother  Mr.  Bull,  flocking  to  him  out  of 
pure  affection,  and  looking  up  to  him  for  protection,  and  de- 
sirous of  spending  the  rest  of  their  days  in  his  very  roomy  do- 
niain.  But,  if  they  receive  a.roiieh  welcome^  and*are  allowed 
to  help  themselves  to  lodging  and  larder,  it  becomes  diem  not 
to  complain  of  die  Yankee  manners  or  singular  habits  of  their 
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West- country  relations.  America  is  not  Italy,  is  hot  Gieooc, 
is  not  Egypt,  is  not  England.  It  is  not  a  land  of  feudal  in- 
stitutions or  of  classic  monuments,  a  land  of  the  arts  or  of 
the  graces,  of  voluptuous  ease  or  luxury,  nor  a  land  of  tani|nke 
roadS)  hotels,  pump-rooms,  and  watering  places.  But  even  if 
it  were  not  destitute  of  all  such  attractions,  the  veiy  dilloRBt 
humour  in  which  travellers  reconnoitre  America,  nom  wlmt 
those  gentlemen  tourists  carry  about  with  them,  who  go  >& 
search  of  the  antique  or  the  picturesque,  over  Alps  and  throti^ 
deserts,  exposinsc  themselves  to  all  sorts  of  peril  and  privatioi^ 
a  vertical  sun,  filth,  hard  fare,  and  the  Arabs, — the  difecnt 
humour,  we  say,  of  travellers  in  America,  who  are  nndemQ 
similar  excitement,  and  have  no  enthusiasm  to  aastain  tbmp 
would  naturally  make  every  thing  there  appear  to  the  graaleit 
disadvantas^e ;  and  allowance  ought  to  be  made  for  the  mediiini 
through  which  the  people,  as  well  as  the  country,  would  he 
viewed  under  such  circumstances.  To  an  indiviaual  conteui!- 
plating  emigration,  the  all-important  information  will  ndatsto 
the  reasons  for  and  against  settling  in  any  part  of  die  tJmfted 
States  ;  but  those  who  have  made  up  their  minds,  that  Kag- 
land  ''  with  all  its  faults"  is  the  best  country  for  Kngtishinen, 
do  not  want  to  hear  this  question  perpetually  argued,  bat  to 
form  a  correct  estimate  of  the  present  condition  and  extending 
prospects  of  the  mighty  Republic. 

Mr.  Faux  seems  a  ver^  worthy,  respectable,  if  not  rm 
strong-minded  man,  and  his  volume  is  full  of  anecdote  and 
amusing  matter  of  fact  detail.  It  is  dedicated  to  the  Duke  of 
Bedford  and  Mr.  Coke,  whose  names  appear  in  the  list  of  sub- 
scribers. But  the  simplicity  of  mind  wnich  characteriiep  ths 
work,  vouches  not  less  strongly  than  these  testimonials,  fa 
his  veracity  and  honest  intention.  He  undertook  the  tour  with. 
many  favourable  prepossessions,  he  says,  for  the  emuitij.hs 
was  about  to  visit,  and,  throughout  the  whole  enterprise^  .was 
influenced  by  a  sense  of  patriotic  duty.  He  has  been  im- 
pelled to  the  present  publication  by  the  same  seotinMnl;  *ia 

*  the  hope  that  the  truth  so  long  perverted  and  concealed^  in^ 

*  contribute  to  destroy  the  illusions  of  transatlaiatio..spenhH 
'  tion,  and  to  diffuse  solid,  home-bred  satisfaction."aBSong.  his 
'  industrious  countrymen.'  His  prepossessions  atssftiingiout, 
were  not,  however,  unmixed  witn  some  very  natuial.fBais  and' 
misgivings.    Having  bade  farewell  to  his  '  good  and  wneiUlk 

*  father,'  whom  he  never  expected  to  see  more,  and  tdni  Jnm- 
self  from  the  embraces  of  his  wife  and  one  dear  and  only 
child,  he  set  off  for  London,  where  he  called  on  Mr.  Feaion, 
to  request  letters  of  introduction  to  his  friends.  Wot*. 
the  reply,  *  my  book  has  destroyed  them:  jfon  wiU 
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reports.*    This  was  not  very  encoura^ng.    Soon  after»  on 

Eying  part  of  his  passage  on  board  tne   good  ship  Riithy, 
una  to  Charleston,  he  was  told  by  the  Captain  :  '  We  are 

*  short  of  money  in  America,  but  sure  of  living.*  This  pithy 
assurance  did  not  prevent  Mir.  Faux  from  trying  at  several 
offices  to  effect  a  life-insurance,  '  the  climate  to  which  I  was 

*  destined/  he  says,  '  being  doubly  hazardous.*  Not  succeed- 
ing in  this,  he  paid  three  guineas  to  a  physician  for  prescribing 
i  oz.  of  salts,  one  third  Epsom  and  two  thirds  Cheltenham,  to 
be  taken  an  hour  before  rising,  and  repeated  if  necessary  ! ! 
The  name  of  his  physician  is  not  given.  It  is  perfectly  clear, 
that  the  patient  required  a  very  different  sort  of  travelling 
medicine.  The  ship  had  not  cleared  the  channel  before  our 
Author  felt  his  '  nervous  system  greatly  shocked  and  impaired' 
by  sleepless  nights  and  the  other  efiects  of  rough  weather. 

*  I  was  near  resolving,*  he  says,  '  that  if  I  reached   shore,  I 

*  would  abandon  my  mission.*  Shame,  however,  and  a  little 
remaining  courage,  impelled  him,  as  they  have  done  a  thou- 
sand others,  to  proceed.  But  worse  sufferings  were  to  come. 
The  captain  proved  a  '  stingy,*  '  brutal,*  profane  fellow ;  one 
of  those  Yankees,  said  the  first  mate,  who,  in  the  southern  states, 
are  said  to  skin  a  flea  for  the  sake  of  its  hide  and  tallow.  He 
beat  most  unmercifully  the  broken-backed  steward,  who  had 

fiven  no  provocation,  stamping  repeatedly  on  his  neck,  while  he 
egged  for  mercy.  Our  Author*s  comment  is  :  *  The  captain's 
'  conduct  is  brutal,  but  somewhat  national^  The  ship  was 
short  both  of  water  and  fuel,  the  provisions  turned  out  bad, 
the  fowls  died  of  disease,  the  steerage  swarmed  with  vermin. 
Happily,  on  the  sad  seventy-eighth  day,  he  escaped  from  the 
Ruthy,  being  hospitably  received  on  board  a  Boston  trader. 
But  if  our  Author's  favourable  prepossessions  were  not  under- 
mined by  this  time,  they  must  nave  been  considerably  shaken, 
Eit  all  events,  the  day  after  his  landing  at  Boston. 

*  Mr.  Smith,  my  landlord,  a  pleasant  Scotsman,  advises  his  and  my 
conntiymen  to  keep  at  home.  If  they  cannot  bring  from  5001.  to 
1,0001.  The  poor,  he  says,  are  not  wanted  here,  nor  any  where  in 
the  state  of  Massachusetts,  where  many  are  unemployed,  and  nobody 
IS  satisfied/ 

'*  A  few  days  after,  he  dined  with  Mr.  Lyman,  a  strong  federa* 
.ist,  as  is  his  lady,  who  '  regrets  the  loss  of  the  British  yoke, 
and  ranks  our  Courier  and  Post  among  her  bvourite  papers. 
And  then,*  said  she,  '  how  pleasant  are  even  the  cottages  of 
your  poor!' 

*  Mr.  Lyman  and  his  lady  seemed  on  all  subjects  unaoimouB,  and 
iqiecially  in  givbg  preference  to  England  and  every  thing  EngliiA* 
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His  brother  is  now  in  England,  on  a  Tint  to  Holkhtm,  ibe 
our  illuBtrious  commoner,  Mr.  Coke.  Mr.  Birkbeck  and  ou 
novr  became  the  theme.  ^  At  that  gentleman/'  aaid  ke,  "  I 
astonished.  He  is  intentionally  or  unintentionally  ddvdi^  jm 
English  fanners,  who,  if  they  come  ^  to  America,  must  driic  ikr 
own  carts,  waggons,  and  ploughs,  into  the  field  and  to  oidtf, 
and  work  here  as  hard  as  labourers  work  there,  or  not  lifC  U 
even  in  this  state,  you  see,  as  to-day,  our  fanners  hauling  thdr  m 
produce,  such  as  hajr  and  com,  to  market,  where  thej  bmv 
stand  all  day,  or  hawk  it  about  from  house  to  house.  What  wodijflf 
smart  English  farmers  think  of  this,  and  how  would  they  Skc  k' 
If,  however,  Mr.  Birkbeck  and  others  must  emigrate,  wk?  isM 
they  go  into  our  wilderness,  far  from  society,  or  at  bcstanif 
with  the  refuse  of  our  population,  with  men  of  stained  name^  Hem 
and  insolvents,  who  go  thither  to  hide  themselvea ;  voluntarf  ffhi 
of  whom  society  is  well  rid,  because  unable  to  endure  them.  Si 
Caucus  which  you  attended  on  Sunday  nighty  embodiea  the  wft^ 
ble  part  of  the  citizens,  federalists  and  democrats,  who  difef  te 
little  in  real  principle ;  the  former  are  always  most  CsvonnAk  M 
England,  and  think  a  war  with  her  always  unneoeaaary,  anl  meA 
to  be  avoided,  the  latter  prefer  France  and  the  French."  My  ki 
seems  to  regret  that  his  freehold  and  other  large  estates  gift  lib 
no  more  power  than  that  of  the  humblest  citisen,  and  says  AttBf 
countryman,  Joseph  Lancaster,  will  be  forbidden  to  inslivi  d> 
black  people  of  the  South,  it  being  indispensably  neceaaary  iIm  A^ 
shoula  remain  in  ignorance.'    pp.  Sl»  2. 

In  the  Honourable  William  Gray,  our  Author  found  Ae  ex- 
act reverse  of  Mr.  Lyman  in  state  matters  and  opinions  i—'  > 
'  moderate  democrat,  a  hoary,  honest,  patriotic  chronidw  ^ 
'  America  lone  before  the  revolution  ;  in  other  respects,  akiat 
'  hearted  intelligent  grandee  of  the  Republic,  highly  inAK>- 
*  tial  botli  in  commerce  and  politics,'  who  haa  fiUea  the  Mtf  a 
responsible  situations  in  the  state  of  Masaachuaetta.  HiiiT 
described  as  having  long,  withered  features,  a  pale  ooiopltnai 
white  hair,  and  dressed  in  an  old  cloak  and  a  hml  aeoniff 
twenty  years  old.'  This  gentleman  spoke  enoourMiaglj^ 
Mr.  Faux. 


«  He  feels  sure  that  British  farmers  and  labourera  of _ 

must  and  do  beneGt  by  emigration  to  so  good  and  AomImI  * 
country  as  America,  and  says  that  Engltsmnan  are  catasBNl  fc 
above  all  other  Europeans.' 

This  contrariety  of  opinion  must  have  perplexed  on  auilllj 
Traveller  not  a  little.     He  embarked,  however^  for 


tne  original  [K)int  ot  his  destination.  Amons  hia  fi  tlm  f^ 
sengers  was  a  country-woman,  an  ancient  maicL  who  told  Mk 
that  all  emigrants  with  whom  she  is  acquainted,  are  diaappca^ 
but  that  they  settle  in   a  bad  neighbourhood.      At  timAk 
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ton*  he  describeB  hinuielf  as  ^  immediately  impressed  with  the 
*  respeotable*  happy,  and  healthy  appearance  of  the  slaves 
^  Wftn  ^ich  the  cit^  seems  to  swarm/  In  a  page  or  two  we 
mttt  with  the  following  proofs  of  this  happiness. 

'  '*  NegTtfs  food.  All  tfatt  some  planters  deem  necessary  isf  one 
peck  or  com  meal  and  a  little  salt  for  an  adult,  and  six  quarts  for  a 
chOd,  without  either  milk  or  bacon.  Such  is  the  allowance  for  a 
wbde  weeL'    p.  S6. 

*  Two  men  were  this  day  sentenced  to  die ;  one  for  the  murder  oi 
i  white  man,  and  the  other  for  stealing  a  negro.  A  man  may  here 
murder  a  negro  almost  with  impunity,  or  by  paying  a  paltry  fine  to 
die  state ;  but,  if  he  steals  one,  he  must  be  hanged  for  it,  and  almost 
without  benefit  of  dergy/  p.  49.  (Mr.  Faux  does  not  underst^d 
this  last  expression.) 

*  Thdr  bkick  cattle  (alias  slaves)  do  not  breed  freely,  but  destroy 
Aeir  Toung  in  embryo,  because  tney  are  slaves,  but  still  they  are 
doastaered  to  be  the  oest  cattle  kept.  Their  treatment  appears  to  be 
btnume ;  their  day's  work  or  task  being  done  by  one  o'clock,  if  they 
laboor  well.  Their  condition  seems  in  some  respects'  (query,  in  what  r) 
''betterthanthat  of  the  paupers  in  my  native  land.  It  is  said  that 
Ae  blacks  are  unconscious  of  any  degradation,  but  of  the  truth  of 
tfab  assertion  I  greatly  doubt.  The  planters  generally  profess  to  ab- 
hm  the  force  and  cruelty  of  the  task-master  or  overseer,  but  still 
think  both  indispensable,  and  that  their  estates  could  not  be  cultivated 
without  them/  p.  59. 

*  About  three  weeks  since,  a  gentleman  planter  of  this  neighbour- 
hood had  one  of  his  slaves,  a  strong  fellow,  whipped  to  death  for 
stealing.  The  party  who  presided  over  this  horrid  execution,  were 
All,  as  well  as  the  owner,  drunk ;  a  circumstance  which  is  here  offered 
as  an  excuse  for  murder,  or  rather  for  whipping  away  1,000  dollars, 
the  prime  cost  of  the  victim/    p.  65. 

*  —  Broadfoot,  Esq.  a  merchant  in  the  city,  informed  me  at  din- 
^lier,  that  he  was  on  a  jury,  in  a  cause  where  a  female  sued  a  white 
man  of  this  state  for  601.  the  amount  of  twelve  years'  maintenance  of 
het  and  his  natural  child.  She  gamed  the  cause*  but  he  not  being 
Me  to  pay  debt  and  costs,  or  give  security»  was  actually  sentenced  to 
be  sold  ibr  a  term  of  years,  until  his  labour  had  paid  the  demand. 
How  equitable  !  how  patriarchal !'  p.  88. 

'  I  was  formally  introduced  to  Dr.  Beattie  of  George*town,  the 
joaog  sprightly  eloauent  orator  at  the  city  forumy  where  he  shmes  a 
piAHc  defender  of  duelling.  My  reverend  heterodox  friend  (John 
Wright,  Unitarian  minister,  late  an  object  of  Episcopal  prosecution 
at  Liverpool)  joined  us,  and  contended  that  the  blacks  have  no  claim 
to  a  cominon  origin  from  our  father  Adam;  the  form  and  construction 
of  their  bones,  and  the  difference  of  their  colour,  constitutinsr  so 
complete  a  contrast  with  all  other  nations,  are  held  to  be  positive 
proon  that  they  spring  from  some  otlier  and  inferior  source.  Hiis 
oodtiine  is  very  jMdatable  in  America.  I  regret  thai  it  should  be 
e^osed  by  an  Englishman.    White  men  here  selt  their  own  yellow 
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children  in  the  ordinary  course  of  business ;  and  free  bUida  dto  tril 
Uicir  immediate  o&pring,  male  and  female/  .pp.  111.  18* 

*  In  the  navy  yard  of  this  city  is  now  living  a  free  Uack  man,  whoi 
together  with  nis  wife  and  a  large  family,  all  free,  were  stolen  ainj 
from  tl^ir  own  house  in  the  dead  of  the  night,  and  sqld  into  the  Awf 
tant  state  of  Georgia.  He  alone  managed  to  escape^  but  the  icsl 
have  never  since  been  seen  or  heard  of.  Such  outrages  on  fanmaiAf 
and  Christianity  provoke  no  investigation,  for  Mammon,  the  nqprane 
deity,  must  not  be  affronted.  It  is  difficult  to  believe  that  m  whok 
family  of  free-born  people,  living  in  the  core  of  a  free  nation,  the  ftecu 
of  the  free,  could  thus  fare  in  the  nineteenth  century.'     pp.  l89^  90i 

About  twelve  miles  west  of  Colombia,  the  Author  saw  t 
party  of  jurymen  and  other  citizens  digging  up  the  bodv  of  t 
slave  who  had  been  wantouly  whipped  to  death,  and  miried 
privately  about  a  week  since,  and  that  too  by  the  hands  of  his 
own  master.  This  was  the  second  case  of  murder  he  had  met 
with,  and  on  reaching  Charleston,  to  the  credit  of  his  feielr 
ings,  he  drew  up  a  statement  of  the  facts,  with  a  arorited 
comment,  in  the  form  of  a  letter  to  the  Editor  of  the.Chailci- 
ton  Courier.  It  was  inserted,  and  produced  considerabia  sen- 
sation, some  approving  and  others  disapproving  hia  condncL 
Soon  after,  tlie  Attorney  General  sent  for  him,  and  cihaiged 
him  with  imprudence  in  '  publishing  it  so  hastily/ 

*  Sir,  you  have  stained  the  character  of  South  Carolina,  and  what 
you  have  thus  written  will  be  ereedily  copied,  and  extentivdy  lesA 
to  our  injury  in  the  northern  and  eastern  states,  and  all  over  Europe. 
But,  Sir,  let  me  tell  you,  further,  that  such  ofiences  rarely  occor  is 
this  state,  which  is  always  prompt  to  punish  the  ofienden.* 

Mr.  Attorney  General  promised  to  write  immediately  to  the 
district  attorney*  and  get  the  murderer  indicted.  There  is  no 
evidence  that  he  redeemed  the  promise,  no  probabiUty  fhat 
he  intended  to  fulfil  it.  Some  vague  paragraphs  appeared, 
under  his  direction,  in  the  Courier  two  days  after,  the  object 
of  which  was  to  obliterate  the  impression  made  by  our  Anthoi^s 
honest  remonstrance  ;  and  Judge  King  warned  him,  that  'the 
'  Carolinians  are  chivalrous,'  and  would  pursue  him  with  the 
most  determined  animosity  if  he  continued  to  provoke  and 
wound  them  on  this  '  tender  point.' 

*  Such  being  the  state  of  public  feeling  in  ibis  free  country,  I 
was  cautioned  against  being  out  late  in  the  evening.  **  Take  care  of 
yourself,"  said  my  friends,  '<  for  dirking  is  thefaMonm**  I  thenAm 
declined  further  controversy ;  merely  saying,  that  though  the  poopen 
of  England  were  by  the  planters  thought  to  be  worse  off  than  usir 
negroes,  yet,  in  England,  bad  as  things  are,  not  even  a  loid  OM^  kill 

a  man  witnout  bein|^  handed  for  it ;  a  specific  which  I  woold 

mend  to  all  negro-killers  m  America.'    p.  80. 
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Bach  are  the  moral  consequences  of  slave-holding ;  such  its 
brutalizing  effects  on  the  country  which  tolerates  it  The 
population  of  Charleston  exceeds  30,000,  of  which  one  half 
are  slaves.  What  the  other  half  are,  our  readers  wiU  judge. 
But  still,  it  would  not  be  less  unjust  to  hold  up  th6  state  of 
things  in  Carolina  and  Georgia,  as  characteristic  of  the  United 
Stetes,  than  it  would  be  for  a  foreigner  to  point  to  our  West 
Iiiflia  Colonies  as  an  illustration  of  the  national  character  of 
tlie  En{2:lish.  The  Eastern  States  no  longer  tolerate  slavery. 
In  the  Western  country,  Kentucky,  Tennessee,  and  Missouri 
are  slave-holding  states,  but  Ohio,  Illinois,  and  Indiana,  do 
not  allow  of  the  abominable  traffic.  If  the  national  character 
of  the  Americans — who,  in  fact,  are  not  a  nation,  nor  can  pro- 
periy  be  considered  as  having  a  national  character — but  if 
the  character  of  the  population  of  the  United  States  is  to  be 
judged  of  by  the  toleration  of  slavery  on  the  part  of  its  legis- 
lature, what  was  the  character  of  the  British  nation  prior  to 
the  year  1802?  And  even  now,  we  have  too  many  Caroliiaans 
at  home,  to  be  justified  in  reproaching  the  Americans  with  this 
foul  stain  on  the  human  name. 

Carolina  we  should  have  thought  one  of  the  last  States  for 
an  honest  Englishman  to  select  for  his  residence,  and  certainly 
one  of  the  least  adapted  to  strengthen  our  Author^s  favourable 
prepossessions.  But  he  had  relations  settled  there,  and  meets 
an  astonishing  number  of  old  acquaintance,  emigrants  chiefly 
from  the  Isle  of  Ely,  Huntingdonshire,  and  the  adjacent 
counties.  Most  of  these  were  full  of  complaints,  but  it  is 
sufficiently  cleary  that  many  of  them  had  only  themselves  to 
thank  for  not  having  succeeded.  Mr.  Adam  Lyon,  late  of 
Chatteris,  I.  of  Ely,  now  a  butcher  at  Washington,  states, 
that  fanning  near  his  native  town,  is  better  than  any  here,  al- 
though he  uiows  of  some  farmers  in  Maryland  who  net  great 
profits.  Mr.  Thomas  Coote,  the  brewer,  late  of  Huntingdon- 
shire, prefers  his  chance  to  any  he  could  take  in  England. 
Mr.  Faux,  on  visiting  the  navy-yard  at  Washington,  saw 
several  eminent  mechanics,  nearly  all  Englishmen,  some  of 
ivhom  are  not  receiving  above  1 1  dollar  a  day,  although  at 
borne  they  received  3/.  a  week.  Mr.  Cocken,  late  of  Lincoln- 
shire, came  to  this  city  with  money,  and  has  increased  it.  Dr. 
F.  Dawes  and  lady,  late  of  Wisbeach,  wish,  but  are  reluctant 
to  return,  seeming  to  stay  here  only  to  find  fiiult  with  every 
body.  '  No  body/  says  he,  '  is  getting,  or  is  able  to  raise 
'  any  numey.'  *  As  to  Mr.  Lon^,  irom  Lincolnshire,  he  has  re- 
'  moved  three  times,  is  dissatisfied  with  all  things,  and  thinks 
^  no  man  honest'  Mr.  Beaumont,  of  Huntingdonshire,  came 
to  Charleston  an  unrecommended  stranger  two  years  before. 
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and  is  saving  money  as  an  overseer  of  a  plantatioiLi  Mm 
Calder,  a  Caledoniaii,  grumbles  gready«  because  her  biHM 
table  pays  a  tax  of  100  dollars  annually.  There  are.  it  seem, 
a  number  of  Scotch  emigrants  in  Carolina,  who  are  the  bok 
successful  merchants;  yet,  adds  our  Author,  '  they  iImk 
'  America  violently,  and  never  become  citizens.'  In  time  of 
war,  therefore,  they  are  ordered  out  of  the  sea-ports  into 
the  interior  as  aliens.  Mr.  Eno,  late  of  Tyd  near  WisbcKk. 
keeps  a  tavern  at  Alexandia ;  thinks  that  few  emigrants  crax 
rise  above  their  former  stations ;  says,  if  he  had  a  fortane,  be 
would  live  in  England,  but,  that  as  he  has  not,  be  is  hctter 
off  where  he  is.  Mr.  Worsley,  an  Enelish  fanner  from  U^ 
colnshire,  now  a  first-rate  manager  in  Virginia,  has,  in  aboit 
fifteen  years  gained  5,000/.  by  farming,  althoagh  he  begs 
with  only  600L 

'  Edward  Wilson,  an  emiDent  merchant  of  Philadelphtfi,  ■ 
Englishman  of  unspotted  name,  and  a  Quaker,  brother  to 
Wilson  of  Houghton,  Hunts,  says,  **  An  emimnt  recentlj 
with  5,0001.  sterling,  which  he  put  into  mj  hands,  and  in 
wished  rae  to  use  it  for  him  at  my  discretion.  I  did  so,  and  iUmmi 
it  to  him  in  two  years,  having  made  the  5,0001.  into  S^OOOL  He 
seemed  well  pleased  with  my  stewardship.  He  left  m  En^bsA  s 
discarded  son,  for  whom  I  prevailed  on  him  to  send.  He  easBi 
and  the  old  man  eave  him  2001.  to  start  in  business  here,  whik  he 
(the  &ther)  bought  land  in  the  Western  country.  In  lea  than  time 
years,  the  son  was  the  richest  man  of  the  two.  I  said  it  wobM  beso.^' 

p.Iia 

*  Mr.  Savage,  an  emigrant  from  Downham  in  Norfolk,  whs 
married  ray  townswoman.  Miss  Biinkhom,  introdoced  himsrif  the 
day  to  invite  me  down  to  Marlborough,  where  be  is  well  settled  as  a 
shoemaker.  His  wife  receives  150  dollars  a  year,  and  has  all  ike 
wood  she  wants  for  fuel  or  other  purposes,  a  house,  and  tdar  acns  <f 
land,  with  range  for  cows  and  sows  ;  all  for  instructing  two  or  ihrte 
children  belonging  to  a  richer  neighbour.  He  loves  the  coaiiiT* 
The  people  are  willine  to  give  or  lend  him  almost  anj  ihii^  m 
states,  tnat  making  shoes,  and  raising  tobacco,  are  boifa  good  mfa, 
a  crop  of  the  latter  having  been  worth  from  flOO  doBars  to  500 
dollars  an  acre,  and  costing  only  about  SO  dollan ;  a  fine  pssft^ 

<  Called  on  my  townsfolk.  Jack  Bellcare  and  hb  wife ;  baih  art 
disappointed ;  she  would  not  have  left  Sutton,  could  aiie  have  esa 
the  cost  and  sorrow  of  it,  although  they  are  ^tin|p  a  livii^ 
have  disposed  of  their  children.    She  keeps  a  little  store ;  he 
and  drinas  heartily,  but  has  not  yet  spent  all  their  Sotloa 
Jack  left  a  comfortable  home  and  dairv  behind  him,  and  nsi 
hare-headed  on  the  road,  cursing  the  hot  climals.'    p.  lis. 

*  Young  Rawlings,  late  of  Chatteris,  called  to  aay  thai  Ane  «f 
my  simple-hearted  countrymen,  from  Gamlingaj,  '^     
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had  iiMiuired  for  ne^  tnd  represented  me  at  a  ipy,  but  itiU  though 
and  talked  kindly  of  and  wished  to  see  me.  Bj  a  spjr»  they  did  not 
mean  a  governnient  spy  in  the  common  acceptation  of  that  term. 
This  youoff  quaker  is  an  assistant  b  a  store  at  300  dolU^  a  year  and 
t^oara*  He  saves  only  1 00  dbllars,  and»  if  he  cannot  become 
master  of  the  concemt  thinks  of  returning  home»  where  he  can  do 
better.  Yet  h6  thinks  100  dollars  here  equal  to  lOC^  sterling  in 
England.  Mrs.  Stile»  late  of  Sutton  in  the  Isle»  is  ready  to  take  the 
benefit  of  insolvency,  but  has  disposed  of  her  daughter  In  matri- 
mony. 

*  Mr.  Gale,  a  worthy,  feeling,  meritorious  Eiu^lishman  firom  Tork- 
ahire,  and  once  dandled  on  the  poetic  knee  of  ^ntgomery,  but  now 
at  the  head  of  the  (fl^ovemment  orean.  The  Naiional  InteU^nceTf 
Bays,  that  British  emigrants  possess  habits  and  prejudices  which  reih> 
der  Ihem  unfit  to  mix  with  the  natives  down  to  the  second  generation. 
They,  therefore,  should  not  attempt  to  associate  with  .North  Ameri- 
cans, but  should  form  distinct  settlements  like  the  Germans*  Such 
•  step  would  ensure  them  success  and  happiness  in  a  new  country ; 
on  coming  into  which  they  should  depute  a  confidential  agent  of 
their  own  to  apply  at  the  National  Land  Qfice  at  Washin^n,  where 
Mr.  Elliott  and  other  Englishmen,  forming  a  society  to  mstruct  and 
guide  emigrants,  would  point  out  to  them  the  best  sections  of  land 
and  climate,  with  their  local  description,  and  that  without  theel:- 
pense  and  labour  of  looking  and  wandering  all  over  die  empire  to 
their  ruin.'    pp.  113—15. 

Such  are  the  varying  accounts  and  the  varying  fortunes  of 
tbe  British  emigrants  in  the  Southern  states.  The  last  parar 
graph  contains  the  best  advice  that  could  be  given  on  the 
aubject;  and  so  far,  Messrs.  Flower  and  Birkbeck  maybe  con- 
sidered as  having  acted  wisely.  Every  where,  however,  in 
passing  through  me  Southern  states,  Mr.  Faux  heard  their 
p4ans  ridiculed,  and  their  certain  ruin  prognosticated.  At 
jPhiladelphia,  a  rich  citizen  who  has  had  great  experience  in  all 
matters  touching  etnigrants,  told  our  Autnor,  that  nobody  who 
is  living  comfortably  m  England,  should  think  of  emigrating, 
but  that,  to  those  who  resolved  on  the  measure,  Pennsylvania 
and  the  Eastern  states  were  to  be  recommended  in  preference 
to  (he  Western  country,  for  the  very  substantial  reasons,  that 
the  latter  is  unhealthy,  is  supplied  with  only  bad  water,  and  ia 
without  a  market.  Mr.  Birkbeck  was  charged  with  having 
misrepresented  and  spoken  unjustly  of  the  Eastern  states, 
without  having  ever  seen  them. 

'  Mr.  Birkbeck  still  lives  in  a  log  cabin,  doing  little  or  no  business. 
The  Flowers  and  he  are  irreconcileable  enemies.  Grandchildren 
will  reap  the  benefits  of  emigration  tluther,  but  fathers  and  motben^ 
although  they  cannot  starve,  must  sacrifice  Uiemselves.' 

Mr.  Faux  heard  the  same  sentiment  from  Friend  Wilson  of 
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Philadelphia,  a  rich  quoker  iVom  Northamptomhire,  who  baf - 
become  opulent  by  trading  in  British  goods. 

<  "  Though  there  ii  some  distress  here/'  says  he,  ^  tbere  is  nwm 
for  ally  masters  and  labourers  in  agriculture ;  but  I  cannot  adma 
people  who  are  comfortable  in  England,  to  come  here*  unlesa'Aij 
can  appreciate  the  advantages  arismc^  to  their  children  and  posterity 
generally.  Fathers  and  mothers  should  expect  to  saicrifiea  tfaeoi* 
selves  for  their  children.  The  rage  for  speculation  has  minad  Baniyp 
farmers  not  ezceptedi  who  purchased  lands  now  not  worth  half  the  cost. 
The  banks  are  Uie  sources  of  that  ruin,  but  as  they  are  nniaaiiQai  ftst 
removine*  trade,  though  as  bad,  or  worse  than  in  Enriandt  will  sooa 
become  better.  Those  formers  and  merchants  who  have  been  ^ro- 
dent, are  either  rich  or  well  to  do.  There  are  not  above  four  bouacs  in 
Philadelphia  able  to  import  goods  into  it.  I  am  declining  the  bua^MS 
myself,  it  being  far  better  to  do  no  business  than  to  do  it  nasiftly. 
As  to  slave  states,  if  I  were  blind,  I  could  tell  when  I  was  entning 
any  of  them.  1  can  smell  them;  the  moral  air  is  putrid.  BTaaup 
ment  and  every  thing  else  tells  a  dave  state.'  pp.  157t  8* 

At  Kentucky,  our  Traveller  called  on  Squire  Lidiavd,  a  rich 
English  emigrant  who,  with  his  lady  and  two  elegant  dangh- 
ters,  came  to  this  western  country  and  city,  in  conaeqneiioi  of 
having  read  and  credited  Birkbeck'a  Notes  and  Lettm,  iad 
having  visited  the  Flower  family  in  England.  Mr.  Lidiard  wat 
.  well  known  on  'Change,  had  a  counting-house  in  LondoQ,  aind 
a  house  at  Blackheath.  He  scarcely  knows  what  induced  hiin 
to  emigrate,  having  a  fortune  enabling  himself  and  family  to 
live  in  ease  any  where ;  complains  much  of  American  logueiy ; 
feels  great  difficulty  in  advising  his  friends  on  the  anbact  of 
emigration,  and  means  to  wait  two  years  longer  before  be  doea 
it ;  calls  Birkbeck's  and  Flower's  settlements  '  all  a  hamhafg,' 
and  says,  '  they  are  all  in  the  mire  and  cannot  get  out.'  Poor 
Squire  Lidiard  !  He  has  since  removed  eastward.  The 
day, 

*  a  fine  English  family  from  Lincolnshire  passed  through  this  eil|f  op 
their  return  from  Birkbeck's  settiement,  with  which  tSqr  i — ' — ^^"^ 
disgusted,  and  fulljr  satisfied  and  assured  that  it  wcndd  nol^ 

do.    They  were  quite  out  of  funds,  pennyless  stranaeis  iaa ^^ 

land ;  but  they  were  able  to  borrow  some  money  nom  the  VUiA 
States'  branch  bank,  to  enable  them  to  proceed  to  FhOaddpUat^  - . 

At  length,  Mr.  Faux  reached  the  Endish  prairie.    It  m^' 
sented  *  a  wide,  rusty,  black  prospect^  the  fire  haring  jmmi  ' 
'  over  it/    He  rode  into  Albion  at  dusk,  and  ealled w^l|i- 
culator  Pogsley  and  Mr.  E.  P.  Fordham,  '  who  nefer  tfaitoalili' 

*  return  to  England,  except  rich  or  to  be  rich/-  trta'WK^' 
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e  will  turn  hunter^  he  says,  ainl  live  by  his  rifle  on  the 


s. 


led/  continues  our  Author,  *  and  went  to  bed  in  ahog-ityeof  a 
mtaining  four  filthy  beds  and  eight  mean  persons ;  the  sheets 
and  dirty ;  scarcity  of  water  is,  I  suppose,  the  cause.  The  beds 
tards,  not  cords,  and  are  so  hard  that  I  could  not  sleep.  Three 
ed,  all  filth,  no  comfisrt,  and  ^et  this  is  an  English  tavern  ; 
cey,  no  milk,  and  vile  tea,  in  this  land  of  prairies, 
lun-rise  I  rose  from  our  filthy  nest.  Mr.  Simpkinsi  a  dirty» 
I,  with  sons  and  daughters,  late  of  Baldock,  Herts,  are  tiae 
"S  of  this  prairie  tavern.  A  better  one  of  brick  is  buildinc 
R.  Flower,  who  owns  the  former,  from  which  Simpkins  is 
moving  to  Evansvilie,  because  he  and  family,  though  all  poor, 
re  being  at  the  beck  and  call  of  every  body,  and  pleasing 
;  and  besides  (says  Simpkins)  the  great  folks  are  too  aristo« 
for  me,  and  endeavour  to  oppress  tneir  countrymen.  ThiSf  I 
is  not  true.  Simpkins,  and  better  folks  than  he^  need  not 
ire,  if  they  are  unwilling  to  put  their  shoulders  to  the  yoke. 
1  round  Albion.  It  contains  one  house  only,  and  about  ten 
e  log* cabins,  full  of  degenerating  English  mechanics,  too  idle 
,  and  above  every  thing,  but  eating,  drinking,  brawling,  and 
The  streets  and  paths  are  almost  impassable  with  roots  and 
and  in  front  of  every  door  is  a  stinking  puddle,  formed  by 
z  out  wash  and  dirty  water.  A  good  market-house,  and  a 
nrary,  is  at  the  end,  in  which  a  kind  of  Unitarian  worship 
3n  a  Sunday,  when  a  sermon  and  the  church  service purifieo, 
)y  any  one  who  pleases.  The  books  are  donations  trom  the 
family  and  their  friends  in  England.  By  sending  donations, 
lecome  honorary  members,  and  Mrs.  Flower  has,  by  all  leeal 
secured  perpetuity  to  this  institution,  which  few  expect  to  find 
listant  wilderness. 

.  and  Mrs.  Doctor  Pugsley,  late  of  London,  live  in  the  only 
Arhich,  if  it  had  a  servant,  would  boast  of  English  comforts^ 
ss,  and  hospitality.  She  sighs  to  revisit  England,  where  she 
!e  her  friends,  and  rest  her  delicate  hands,  now  destined  to 
i  of  drudgery.*  pp.  268—270. 

Flowers  own  a  large  and  beautiful  domain,  and  say, 
lave  nothing  to  regret ;'  they  only  wish  that  more  frienoa 
Follow.  Mr.  Birkbeck  says,  '  he  is  happy  in  his  family; 
is  favourite  son  Morris,  a  finished  scholar,  disliking^  a 
i  life,  is  about  returning  to  England.'  Wanboroug^h  baa 
'antage  of  Albion  in  its  appearance  of  comfort  and  in- 
and  in  its  supply  of  water.  The  mansion  of  Mr.  B. 
icious  and  convenient,  with  a  fine  library.  '  Ever^ 
3rt  is  found  in  this  abode  of  the  Emperor  of  the  prai- 
as  he  is  here  called,'  who  is  enjoying  the  otium  cum 
itf  and  does  iwt  intend  to  J  arm  mueh. 
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<  <<  I  bad  enough  of  firming  for  thirty  years  in  Ettgluitl.  I  cuf 
here  to  rest  It  ought  not  be  expected  of  me,  tliat  I  ihould  cncD» 
ber  mvself  with  buiiness.*'  He  means  to  plough  two  yean,  and  ikci 
turn  tne  land  into  pasture^  it  being  not  desirable  to  have  •  large  10- 
plus  produce  above  what  can  be  coniumed  by  the  aettlemenc  BiS 
of  this  there  is  little  fear,  as  not  above  six  original  farmen  ait  jci 
here.'    p.  283. 

In  other  words*  this  sage  politico-i^rieultunat  has  fboiKi 
outy  that  he  can  purchase  produce  cheaper  than  he  can  laiie 
it;  that  farming  nis  prairies  does  not  anawerp  and  that,  if  it 
did*  there  is  no  market ;  and  now,  to  conceal  his  mortificatioi 
at  having  written  so  hastily »  he  pretends  that  he  came  here  ^ 
rest.  As  if  the  back  country  of  America  was  a  land  for  n 
English  gentleman  to  choose  above  all  others,  who  wialied  10 
rest !  Both  he  and  Mr.  Flower  are  said  to  be  sinking  aBoner 
fast :  their  only  hope  of  recovering  or  increasing  their  cafm 
rests  on  the  contingent  rise  in  the  value  of  their  land,  wki 
ii  not  the  best  of  its  Kind.  Trusting  to  his  own  judgement,  Biik- 
beck  entered  indiscriminately  good  and  bad  Isund,  much  of 
which  will  never  be  worth  any  thing,  when  a  United  Statss' 
surveyor  would,  for  a  few  dollars,  hove  prevented  aock  ft 
choice.  On  our  Author's  return  to  Washington,  he  wis  in- 
troduced to  the  Hon.  Mr.  Law,  brother  of  the  late  lord  Cfaict 
Justice  and  the  Bishop  of  Chester,  and  Birkbeck  and  Flowi 
became  a  topic  of  conversation. 

'  Mr.  Law  and  all  present  regretted  that  thejr  did  not  a^deiallii 
or  some  populous  neighbourhood,  where  they  might  have  lived  asd^ 
most  distinguished  citizens,  and  at  a  much  len  cost  than  now.  Hif 
might  have  visited  and  been  visited  by  the  Pnsident,  and  al  ihc 
heads  of  departments ;  had  a  town  and  country  houae,  plenty  of  Iss^ 
increasing  in  value,  and  good  markets ;  pleatj  of  comfbrta  af  dl 
kinds :  farms,  houses,  orchards,  irardens.  and  evenr  csonvenieneaftmi 


kinds ;  farms,  houses,  orchards,  gardens,  and  eveij  con 
to  their  hands,  at  less  than  the  cost  of  improvementa,  ao  tksi  At 
land  is  a  gift  into  the  bargain.  What  madnen  to  go  inlo  die 
ness !  Their  land  is  not  advanced  in  value  by  their  mere  lesf  ~ 
it.  They  might  have  invested  money  in  land,  in  the  bert 
neighbourhoods,  and,  without  sacrificing  themselves,  their 
would  have  reaped  the  benefit,  which  must  be  dow»  but  wUd  h 
to  come  with  population,  and  population  only.  Thqf  ooa^to 
Imown  that  working  Yankee  families,  who  m  all  mm  mbnm ' 
selves,  are  the  only  proper  pioneers.  Gentlemen  farmers 
remove  into  the  West,  untu  they  can  live  and  do  better 
here.  At  anv  rate,  it  is  time  enough  to  so,  when  thcj  CBs  ka  iht 
third  or  fourth  buyers  of  farms ;  when  Uiey  can  have  the  iapresfr 
ments  at  less  than  the  cost,  and  the  land  neariy  into  the  hnftk' 

Kome  of  the  working  settlers  may  eventnally  have  no  ressoo 
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to  rtpent  of  the  exdutoge  of  countries  they  have  made.  This 
ptemises  to  be  the  case  with  the  Author  of  the  '*  Two  Years 
**  Residence/'  whom  Mr.  Faux  visited,  and  describes  as  a  real 
ITottinghamshire  farmer, — '  a  plain,  judicious,  industrious  man, 
'•sensible  of  the  wisdom  of  his  choice/  Not  far  from  him,  live 
a  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bentley  from  London,  who  came  here  with  a 
little  property^  and,  having  turned  fanners,  do  all  the  labour 
both  m  tne  field  and  the  log-house  themselves.  '  In  London, 
lie  had  the  gout,  and  she  was  delicate  and  nervous ;  but '  milk* 

*  ing,  fetching  water,  and  all  kinds  of  drudgery  in  doors  and 

*  oot»  have  cured  her,  and  ploughing,  him.  He  never,  he  says, 
'  lov^  her,  or  she  him,  half  so  much  as  at  Illinois.' 

f  Mr.  Woods  writes  in  a  style  answering  to  this  description  of 
his  cbanu^ter,  and  his  book  is  not  uninteresting  as  the  best 
aocount  we  have  seen,  of  the  topography  and  natural  prodoc* 
tioDS  of  the  country.  There  is,  moreover,  no  disposition  to 
puff  off  the  settlement.    He  says  very  candidly,  in  the  first 

«  As  to  the  propriety  of  any  person*!  leaving  England,  I  must  de* 
dine  giving  any  advice  on  the  subject.' 

Towards  the  conclusion,  he  adds  : 

•  Bos  I  do  not  invite  any  one  to  leave  England,  and  come  hither  i 
fcr,  akhoo^  well  pleased  with  the  exchange  of  countries  myseUg 
another  micht  not  be  so.  This  is  not  the  country  for  fine  gentlemen, 
<»r  those  whid  live  in  a  grand  style,  nor  far  iradetmen  at  present  ••  but 
bard-working  people  who  are  sober,  may  do  well,  and  settle  their 
teiilies  in  a  plain  way/ 

'  Englsna  has  tlie  advantage  in  climate,  both  in  lummer  and  win^ 
tar/  *'  I  shoald  like  to  see  the  climate  of  this  country  more  temper- 
•Ae,  both  in  summer  and  winter,  particularly  the  latter ;  as  the  cold 
is  extremely  severe,  but  of  short  dunuion.  And  if  we  had  some 
fynning  streams,  it  would  be  much  pleasanter  in  the  summer  to  ust 
■pd  more  benefictal  to  the  cattle.  With  regard  to  water  for  the  stock 
Airing  the  summer,  there  has  been  great  want  of  it  in  some  placiSt 
•a  most  of  the  creeks  have  been  dried  up.  This  year  great  drought 
bas  jprmuled  from  the  1st  of  April  to  the  20th  of  August.*  <  I  hope 
so  one  willlesve  England  on  account  of  my  being  fiivourable  to 
Aflserics,  as  I  should  oe  extremely  sorry  if  any  person  came  here^ 
Ibr  aaj  thing  I  have  said  in  praise  of  the  countrv,  as,  perhaps,  ano* 
Sber  mi^  not  be  so  fortunate  or  so  well  pleased  with  it  as  1  am.' 

pp.S51,2;  275-». 

So  hr  Mr.  Woods.  Mr.  Holmes  gives  the  same  salutary 
warning.  After  pointing  out  the  delusive  nature  of  Mr.  >Birk- 
b^sck's  calculations,  he  says  :  '  To  farmers  who  are  positively 
'  d^teftmned  to  emigrate  to  the  United  States,  and  who    ara 
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'  possessed  of  property*  I  certainly  would  recommend  some «:' 
*  the  older  states.*  Speaking  of  the  cliaiatje,  he  tells  u»  Ibr 
he  once  met  in  a  smalt  country  town,  '  an  ultra-radical  &uc 
'  Birmingham.* 

*  It  was  on  a  SuDday,  when  Fahrenheit's  thermometer  in  the  ibsJe 
was  as  high  as  96,  and  not  a  breath  of  air  was  stirring.  The  best  n 
this  time  was  fo  oppressive,  that  the  Birminsham  gentleman  begn :: 
weep ;  observing,  "  that  the  t3rrants  of  rulers  in  liis  own  comtr 
coulu  be  more  easily  borne,  than  such  tyrannical  weather."  *  p.  tSS 

'  I  would  advise  all  radicals,*  a<Ids  Air.  Hulmes,  '  or  t]i:<« 
'  who  have  left  England  from  being  discontented  with  mt 
f  government,  not  to  utter  their  complaints  to  the  Americans.' 

'  They  may  hear  with  patience,  but  that  is  the  utmost  whidi  om  bi 

expected.    I  was  once  present  when  a  shoemaker  was  in  conpHfi 

who  had  only  arrived  two  days  previously  in  America.     CriHiio,  bf 

his  own  account,  had  been  a  radical ;  and,  no  doubt,  he  thoogntv  Atf 

to  repair  what  he  considered  worn-out  constitutions,  would  be  as  CflJ 

a  task  as  to  mend  old  shoes.     He  had  attended  the  radical  meeciDfi 

in  his  native  land,  for  the  puri>ose  of  benefiting  the  country  fcyU 

sage  councils,  and  had   not  been  backward  in  attempting  tio  atkt 

converts  in  the  village  to  the  radical  opinions*     The  parson  of  tk 

parish,  and  the  church-wardens,  being  perfectly  satisfied  with  the  — 

stitution  as  it  existed  both  in  church  and  state,  admonished  C  ' 

felling  him  to  mind  his  work,  and  let  others  more  fit*  mind  state 

but  he  spurned  at  the  advice :  and  what  was  the  consequence  i    Tbi 

parson  and  church-wardens  sent  for  another  shoemaker;  and  as  dm 

was  not  a  sufficient  number  of  radicals  in  the  parish  to  snppoR  Ik 

former,  he  determined  to  sail  to  the  land  of  freedom.     The  ombwii 

more  than  half  an  hour  telling  his  woeful  tale ;  but,  instead  of  cib- 

miseration  from  the  company,  one  of  them,  a  Yanlccet  said,  **  It  «■ 

a  good  job  for  the  other  cobbler."    When  any  radicids  arrive ■  iht 

United  States,  I  would  advisn  them  to  say  noChing  rdaiivc  to  that 

opinions  or  complaints  :  if  they  address  themselvce  to  some  of  At 

Americans^  they  think  there  is  utile  cause  ibr  complaiitt  ;  if  to  sAoii 

they  fear  it  is  some  new  candidate  for  nffirr ji     aim  to  the  Mushtrrf 

place-hunters  there  certainly  wants  no  addition.'  pp.  139,  40L 

^  <  The  English  farmer  and  mechanic  find  themsavBo  very  flhwif 

situated  in  the  United  States  to  what  they  were  in  England*   It  ^ 

taverns  they  meet  with  toully  difierent  perMos  from  those  vil  whssi 

they  associated  in  their  native  country,    I  onee  wos  pmanbitai  v 

Englishman  at  a  tavern  was  endeavouring  to  anuiae  uie  coHMp-^ 

singing.  ^  He  held  a  glass  of  Yankee  rumand*water  in  bis te^ '■^ 

was  singing  '*  Dear  Tom,  this  brown  jugg— -which  now  ioHfi  ftt 

mild  ale.'*    When  he  had  concluded,  an  American,  in  m  AjMi 

quaint  manner,  said,  *'  I  guess  you  like  nun  better  than  beer."  Wi 

revived  John  Bull's  feelings.    He  recollected  the  pc^dae  vUttli^ 

received  in  his  own  country  for  this  song,  and  the  |LOuJalelB» 
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4nink  there'.  Under  highly  irritated  feelings,  he  rofle,  cursing  the 
whbkey,  the  apple  brandy,  the  Yankee  rum,  and  the  ^ouralc^  and  the 
whole  country.  Such  circumstances  as  these  are,  and  ever  will  re- 
main,  constant  subjects  of  irritation.  The  EnglishmaOf  after  meeting 
with  such  incidents,  returns  to  his  family,  venting  his  spleen  against 
the  climate,  the  people,  the  country,  in  short,  against  every  thing 
American.  If  he  have  any  females,  it  is  probable  their  feelings  will 
be  in  unison  ;  and  thus  they  will  be  discontented,  until  by  marriages 
amongst  the  natives,  and  the  lapse  of  time,  they  forget  Great  Britain.' 

pp.  lS5f  S6* 

To  thoae  who  vfish  for  further  information  respecting  the 
[Jiiited  States,   bearing  on  the  question  of  Emigration,  we 
strongly  recommend  the  perusal  of  Mr.  Holmes's  volume.     It 
soniprises,  indeed,  on  tlie  whole,  the  best  general  description 
>f  the  country,  in  a  small  compass,  that  we  have  seen,  and 
nay  be  read  with  interest  by  all  classes  of  readers.    Instead 
>f  being,  like  most  works,   a  desultory  journal,  it  is  divided 
nto  chapters,  containing  the  results  of  the  Author's  observa- 
ion  and  inquiry  arranged  under  leading  heads.     At  the  same 
ime,  the  wide  range  he  has  taken,  renders  it  necessary  to  re- 
seive  some  of  his  statements  with  great  reserve,  and  to  distin- 
^ish  between  what  he  reports  on  the  ground   of  his  own 
inowledge,  and  what  be  states  on  hearsay.     A  man's  testi- 
QiODy  may  be  unimpeachable  so  far  as  it  relates  to  details  that 
pme  under  his  own  observation  ;  but  his  opinions  may  be  too 
idstily  formed,  his  general  statements  be  built  on  too  partial 
pduction.     And  we  have  had  abundant  proofs  of  this  in  the 
eporta  brought  home  from  America.     Mr.  Holmes  has  shewn 
lis  liability  to  this  error,  for  instance,  in  venturing  on  the  crude 
rmark,  that 

in  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States,  where  prisons  are  better 
Miducted,  and  prisoners  treated  with  more  tenderness  than  in  any 
ihett  part  of  the  world,  the  commitments  ^nerally  increase ;  and  . 
e  are  led  to  the  opinion,  disagreeable  as  it  is,  that  criminals  cannot 
a  reclaimed,  nor  others  deterred  from  eiving  way  to  a  vicious  pro« 
ensity,  excepting  by  a  severity  of  punishment  wKicb  humanity  de* 
recates  as  improper/  p.  422. 

The  Author  is  wrong  altogether.  The  treatment  of  prisoners, 
I  wdB  as  the  penal  laws,  differs  immensely  in  the  sereral 
atei.  It  scarcely  differs  less  widely  in  various  parts  of  Great 
ritain.  But  the  rt-eommttmnts  are  proved  to  be  ka  frequent 
..those  prisons  which  are  best  conducted.  The  increase  of 
nmitments  may  arise  from  the  increase  of  population,  from 
e  better  execution  of  the  laws, — the  greater  vigilance  of  die 
»lice,  together  with  a  more  general  disposition  to  prosecute, 

VOL.XX.N.S  2S 
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and  Ma  eircafluUnces  of  nHtiooal  deprtoiton  wkI  kal 
In  our  own  countrr,  these  caas«8  will,  wa  belibrfr,  fiiMj  a 
for  any  mbrcase  m  the  eommitmnitB,  while  tbo  nuobririiir 
indictmetitfl  for  violent  criues  has  decreased.  In  AmMca^ 
erim*  moBt  abonads  where  the  ereateal  relaxstio*  bMi'tiT 
the  laWBand  of  moralB  esista— is  the  BlaTe-faoldiag  atatea  { >lik 
an  increase  of  commitiaenta  there  would  be  a  faroutable  cHaaK 
Mr.  Ilolmea'a  ooncluaion  is  wholly  uoreaaonable. 

But.  to  recur  to  the  view  of  the  general  subject  with  wliidi 
we  Bet  out,  the  infoToiatioD  which  theae  public«li<His  Mip|ify,  ii 
•f  great  practical  value  bo  far  as  it  goes,  bat  tbej  eoMcf  too 
jut  repreaentation  of  the  state  of  Aneriea.  Mt,  Bdttdrt 
Work,  though  of  a  general  nature,  and  contuoing  aoaii  taln- 
able  Btatisdcal  delatlB,  is,  on  Home  points,  extretndy  Mlpt^ 
and  of  neceBsity  euperiltciul.  A  person,  after  reading  tbv  fttti- 
conlic  occoants  of  the  Illinois  settlers,  and  the  eam^aStn^ 
the  poor  disapbointed  eniigraotB,  is  apt  to  hlf  sa  hima>tf  flit ' 
he  IS  safe  at  nome,  andto  feel  sometning  eppniwiUl%'IM''ii 
mixture  of  horror  and  contempt  at  the  mention  of  AXfaica. 
The  United  States  of  America,  however,  stand  in  nd  need-of 
English  emigrants ;  hut  the  rapid  growth  of  that  1 
strength  and  dominion,  renders  the  language  of  dei 


on  the  part  of  Englishmen  extremely  contemptifaiB.    Ata^rir 

their  empire  extends  over  nearly  4O00  miles  of  coftat  on-4K 
East,  and  comprises  an  area  twenty-five  times  the  extent  of 
the  British  Isles.  A  century  ago,  the  population  did  not  ex- 
ceed 370,000  human  beings:  at  the  present  time, it  amounts  to 
nearly  10,000.000 ;  of  which  amount,  above  half  are  inhabit* 
ants  of  the  Eastern  States.  New  York  alone  contains  1 ,370.000 
inhabitants,  and  its  population  is  rapidly  rising.  Pennsylvaiifa 
contains  1,050,600;  New  England,  1.6i»,tt&4 ;  aad  N«w  Jer- 
sey, 277,675:  total  4,369,699,  inolii£ng  1»,00&  slaves.  Yd. 
of  these  States,  in  which  consistB  the  strength,  pbystcKl  and 
moral,  of  this  vast  Republic,  little  ia  known.  Etiropeiin  cuno- 
sity  has  been  almost  exclusively  attracted  towards  the  'Western 
wilds ;  and,  till  the  appeatsDce  of  Dr.  Divight's  Travels  in 
New  England,  no  work  was  extant,  that  gave  any  correct  \ievi 
of  that  most  interesting  section  of  the  Sew  World.  The  rela- 
tive importance  of  the  Atlantic  States  is  daily  increuing.  T^ry 
are  the  commercial  and  naval  rival  of  England :  iJt^  urv  n- 

fiobliaan  America-  In  the  event  of  a  dieruptioo  of  the  Federal 
Jnion, — which  the  extension  of  the  Western  territory  will  pro- 
bably render,  eventually,  a  neceasary  measure, — New  Eo);Und 
and  New  York,  the  popnlation  of  which  is  even  now  subatan- 
tially  onepeoploianawboaeinterestaaie  identified,  will  fonnons 
powerful  and  compact  empire.;  the  most  powerful,  we  apjiir- 
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bend,  if  not  the  most  extensive  of  the  states  into  which  the  vait 
eoatinent  miay  hereafter  be  divided.  Yet  these  are  the  JToidbef,  of 
whom  not  Quarterly  Reriewers  at  home  only«  but  Vir^niansaild 
Carolinians  affect  to  speak  with  contempt,  or  rather  with  ill-coi^ 
cealed  jealousy.  We  meet  with  indications,  throughout  Mh 
Fanx's  book,  of  the  inveterate  prejudice  cherished  by  die  Mir 
habitants  of  the  Southern  States^  against  their  Easteim  conntry- 
men.  One  poor  fellow,  a  native  of  Berlin  in  New  York,  afUr 
aadetgoing  a  m^icious  prosecution  in  Indiana  county,  was,  oh 
being  acuuitted,  waylaid  and  flogged  '  as  a  warning  and  teitdr 
'  to  all  future  coming  Yankees.'  In  walking  home  through 
KentncJ&y,  he  found  the  people  very  inhospitaole  towards  him, 
'  becaose  he  was  a  walking,  working  Yankee  man  on  a  jouriiey, 
*  and  therefore  considered  as  nothing  better  than»  or  as  belo#, 
'  a  mgger*  One  source  of  this  prejudice  is,  no  doubt,  tile 
determmed  hostility  of  the  Eastern  States  to  slavery »  But  the 
direct  eflect  of  slave-holding  is,  to  bring  the  chaiacter  ef  ^a 
industrious  working  man  into  contempt 

*  <  The  poor  whites^  or  white  poor,  in  Maryland,'  says  Mr.  FauXy' 
^  it  b  saio,  scarcely  ever  work*  but  send  their  children  to  bee,  aad 
live  on  corn-meal  and  dried  fish  only.  Working  16  dfseracetul  in  a 
slave-state,  where  blacks  only  work.  **  Will  you  work  r*  **  What, 
^0tnk  t  Vm  no  ni^ro,  I  guess/'  Thada  be  given  to  slavery  ftfr 
ihii.' 

Not  only  the  industry  of  the  Yankees  is  held  in  contempt 
and  their  increasing  wealth  regarded  with  jealousy,  but  their 
rdigiolfs  character  provokes  the  scorn  of'^  the  Catholics  of 
Maiy hmd,  the  aristocracy  of  Virginia,  the  slave-holders  of  the 
80TO1,  and  the  wild  men  of  the  West.  Hence,  the  attempt  to 
fasten  on  the  Yankees  peculiarly  the  charge  of  dishonesty  in 
their  transactions,  whicn  Englisnmen  have  caught  up  from  the 
Kps  of  Americans.  '  Knavery  damns  the  North,  and  slavery 
'  the  South/  is  the  pithy  remark  which  Mr.  Faux  picked  up  at 
Washio^ton.  But  our  Traveller  had  never  been  in  the  North, 
ettept  in  touching  at  Boston,  and  could  hi^ve  obtained  no  in- 
fennAtion  to  justify  this  opinion.  By  his  own  shewing,  kna- 
very is  tkoi  less  characteristic  of  the  South,  than  slavery,  and 
A^y  fi4tHTaily  go  together.    '  The  planters,'  said  Mr.  law, 

*  mtfe  BO  feelings  in  common  with  the  fanners  and  people  of 
'  ftee  qtates.'  He  added  :  '  The  blacks  will  free  themselves  in 
'  the  South :  their  resistance  and  insurrection  will  be  horri4 
'  and  irresistible  \  the  free  states  will  never  stir  an  inch  to 
'  'dpjlose  the  blacks,  or  assist  the  planters.*  Mr.  Law  may  be 
d  faise  prt>phet  in  this  instance,  as  in  his  sinister  predictions 
relatrre  to  this  country,  but  he  must  know  something  of  the 
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existing  state  of  feeling  in  the  American  States,  and  his  tatr 
mony,  therefore,  is'iniportant.    Dr.  Dwight  says  :    *  The  c» 
'  tomo,  manners,  and  morals  of  thu  States  at  the  soatheni  tti 
'  western  borders  of  the  Union,  are.  to  a  g^reat  extent,  ibiv- 
'  luteiy  unknown ii> New  England;  and  the  stories  coneeniii 
'  the  inns,  the  churches,  the  ministers,  the  gouspng,  the  hqm- 
'  racing,  the  cock-fighting,  the  gambling,  and  t£e  great  Tsrieir 
'  of  imputations  thrown  by  your  tourists  on  the  chanctsn 
'  the  Americans,  are  as  liltie" applicable  to  N^w  England  Mb 
'  Old  England,  and  in  most  instances  less.*     The  laws  sndii- 
tenial  regulations  of  the  Northern  and  Southern  States,  difer 
scarcely  less  widely  than  their  customs,  morals,  and  driX  iatth 
rests.     Add  to  which,  there  still  exists,  in  «ome  parts  of  Ai 
Union,  a  national  distinction  perpetuated  by  a  diflferenoe  d 
language.    This  distinction  will  eventually  be  obliterated,  0I 
the  Germans  of  Pennsylvania,  as  well  as  the  Frenchmea  nl 
Spaniards  of  the  new  States,  will,  in  all  probabili^,  beooat 
Englishmen  in  their  language  within  less  than  fifty  years.    Brt 
it  will  not  be  so  easy  to  reconcile  the  moral  distinctions  uliick 
prevent  the  people  of  the  United  States  from  amalgamstiiii:- 
A  common  government  is  not  of  itself  sufficient  to  make  thfls 
one  nation  ;  and  even  this  bond  will,  probably,  ere  long  be  dis- 
severed, nor  will  the  seat  of  government  remain  mnui  lospt 
at  Washins^on.    The  word  American  will,  in  time,  cease  to  IK 
used  in  that  ignorant  and  indiscriminate  manner  in  which  ilii 
at  present  employed  to  designate  a  population  almost  as  ' 
rogeneous  as  the  European  nations ;  and  some  new  term 
be  found,  more  acceptable  and  well-sounding  than  Yaokii^ 
to  distinguish  the  inhabitants  of  the  compact  Atlantic  Rspsb- 
He,  from  the  population  of  that  distinct  empire  whidi  pranwi 
to  stretch  itself  from  the  Alleghany  barrier  to  the  Pacific^  ssl 
to  fix  its  capital  on  the  Mississippi. 

What  influence  the  American  States  are  likely  to  eicft  oi 
the  future  destinies  of  Europe,  is  a  consideration  fimught  wiA 
intense  interest;  but  we  can  at  present  merely  suggest  it  mi 
su))ject  for  reflection.  Already  have  they  made  usir  "^ 
heard  in  the  Cabinets  of  Europe.  To  that  continent,  at 
no  holy  father,  or  holy  alliance,  can  extend  the  wiiliiiiiif 
potism  which  has  blighted  the  nations  of  the  Old  Woil£  Ts 
those  persons  who  feel  any  apprehension  that  Fopeiy  wB  ve 
gain  its  ascendancy,  that  the  Beast  will  recover  its  dsssM 
vitality,  the  existence  of  Protestant  America  mast  be  a  isrtv 
of  the  most  heart-cheering  consolation.  In  this  lifflk^  it|ss* 
sented  itself  to  the  noble  band  of  Emigrants  who  kid  tkt 
foundations  of  their  Republic  in  that  distant  hemispheR,  iM 
taught  the  wilderness  to  blossom  in  a  sense  which  eeemsd  wm^ 
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tlitn  to  realize  the  language  of  prophecy.    It  is  iropdrtaiit  also 

ai  yemfirk,  that  the  Greek  Church,  which  is  becoming  the  rival 
^^,()ie  Latin  in  the  extent  of  its  Jurisdiction,  corrupt  as  it  is,  is 


.^_,  ^  anti-papal;  and  the  interestH  of  tnith  are  likely  to 
{^..promoted  by  the  jealousy  and  collision  of  the  two  Churches. 
'*  »  moment*  .the  three  great  powers,  England,  Russia, 
Aflierica«  to  which  we  may  add,  Sweden,  Prussia,  Den- 
.,  Lutheran  Germany*  and  Greece,  are  anti-Catholic ;  nor 
(be  most  visionary  member  of  the  Church  of  Rome 
I,  we  imagine,  that  they  will  ever  be  brought  within  Us 
||l|e>  Byt,  if  the  nascent  greatness  of  the  United  States  is 
ni|Kirlant  in  aix  ecclesiastical  point  of  view,  it  is  still  more  so 
in  relation  to  the  moral  interests  of  society.  The  influence  of 
t||^r  e^xample  cannot  be  extinguished,  nor  is  there  any  quaran- 

3m  tl|M  Q&Q  ^ard  the  territories  of  the  Absolute  PToprietors' 
,.^rope  against  its  extending  there.  The  Bourbon  and  the 
Moovite  must  see  with  dismay  the  rising  importance  of  n 
wffijipi  England  in  the  West:  like  the  kindling  of  a  second 
mm  in  the  same  hemisphere,  the  phenomenon 

*  *  with  fear  of  diange 

Perplexes  monarchs.* 

!Rtil  only  so,  but  there  are  the  fleets  of  America,  if  England 
Hi' found  unfaithful  to  her  ancient  character  and  her  true 
itfterests,  to  guard  the  great  high-way  of  the  Atlantic  against 
^n  ambitious  intruders,  and  to  dispute  with  Russia  the  naval 
^clfl«riority  she  is  fondly  aiming  at.  Backed  by  such  argu- 
itfMtSt  an  American  minister  will  know  how,  in  times  not  very 
distant,  to  make  the  name  of  his  country  respected  both  in 
^binets  and  at  congress ;  and  the  Republic  which  Admiralty 
Biv^lin^  have  laboured  to  render  contemptible,  may  be  even- 
tually, if  not  a  formidable  rival,  no  insignificant  ally. 


Art.  ViL    ].  Prison  Labour.  Correspondence  and  Communications 

"*    addre«ed  to  his  Majesty's   Principal  Secretary  of  Sute  for  the 

Home  Depsrtmentt  concerning  the  Introduction  of  Tread-mills 

**  intd  Prisons,  with  other  Mauers  connected  with  the  Subject  of 

-  *  •'  Prisan  Discipline.  -  By  Sir  John  Cox  Hippisley,  Bart.  D.C.L* 
.     EJL  and  A^.  a  Bencher  of  the  Inner  Temple.    8vo.  pp.  2S&. 

-  -London.  18SS. 

.  &  LeUer  to  Sir  John  Cox  Hippisley,  Bart,  on  the  Mischiefs  inci- 
.    dental  Co  the  Tread- Wheel,  as  an  Instrument  of  Prison  Disci- 
^  fBoa.    By  John  Maioo  Good,  M.D.  F.A  S.    8vo.  pp.  24.    Lon- 
;^j>oii.  1825, 

IT  is  not  a  little  singular,  on.what  o|)posite  grounds  the  system 
advocated  by  tlie  Prison  Discipline  Society  has  been  as- 
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sailed  by  that  very  useful  class  of  men,  the   otfjerion.    If  «' 
recollect  right,  it  ^vas  a  SomersetMre  magistrate  who.  in  t^ 
House  of  Commons,    a  few  sessions  ago.   deprecated  tketr 
plans  as  tending  to  make  gaols  too  comfoitable  and  attractive. 
Till  very  lately,  this  was  the  objection,  at  all  events.  wUdi 
they  had  chiefly  to  combat.    Accordingly,  in  their  Fomk 
Report  (1822),  the  Committee  deemed  themselves  called  am 
to  repel  the  charge,  by  explicitly  declaring  tbeir  opiBKNi.'  wt 
'  severe  punishment  must  form  the  basis  of  an  effective  ajM^ 
'  of  prison  discipline.*    At  the  same  time,  tliey  as  explicitly 
avowed  their  conviction,  that  '  the  preventioB  of  crime  wiJI 
'  never  be  effected  by  the  influence  of  fear  alone/    Bnt '  a  eoa- 
'  siderable  re-action  in  the  public  feeling,*  Sir  Jobn  Coa  Hip- 
pisley  tells  us.  has  since  ensued ;  that  is  to  say.  this  gieasl 
of  objection  has  been  found  untenable ;  aad   we  lutve  aov  i 
Somersetshire  ma^strate  and  a  learned  physiciaB  ehai^giae  tbe 
'  laudable  association'  with  patronizing  a  most  hoirible  ncdt  of 
chastisement,  only  less  dreadful  and  baneful  than  the  rack  vd 
the  press-yard  ; — a  machine  which.  Dr.  John  Mason  Good  ia- 
dignantly  remarks,  '  subverts  the  order  of  nature,   maldiigtbe 
feet  take  the  place  of   the  hands.'    We  must*  however,  ex* 
plain  to  our  readers  that  Dr.  Good  is  speaVi^g  figvativd;. 
The  prisoners  do  not  actually  perform  in  a  topsy-turvy  poaitiaD, 
and  stand,  as  the  expression  might  seem  to  mtiraate.  on  their 
head  or  hands,  while  the  feet  usurp  the  ascendancy.     But  tbe 
latter  are  made  to  execute  the  active  work,  while  the  hsodi 
are  reduced  to  the  ignoble  oflice  of  maintaining  the  body  in 
equilibrium — thus  converting  what  ou<jht  to  be  a  manvlacton. 
into  a  pedefactory,   to  the  manifest  suoversion  of  all  order  aod 
propriety.    These  and  other  weighty  objections,  which  weiball 
presently  notice.   Sir  John  *  felt  it  to  be  his  duty,  as  a  nagn- 
'  trate  and  a  man,  to  lay  before  the  Secretary  of  State  tor  tlie 
'  Home  Department  and  other  Cabinet  ministers,  as  well  as  to 
'  transmit  copies'  of  the  Correspondence  relative  to  the  sub- 
ject, '  to  the  Judges  of  Circuit,  and  likewise  to  the  Ctecki  of 
'  the  Peace  of  the  several  Counties  of  England  for  the  i 
'  tion  of  the  provincial  Magistracy.'  Mr.  Feel,  in 
as  it  should  seem,   of  Sir  John  a  communication^  diniolid  a 
letter  to  )>e  addressed  to  the  Visiting  Magistxatea  of  the  asftnl 
gaols  and  Houses  of  Correction  where  treadmills  had  bsan  is- 
trodiiced,  requesting  information  as  to  whether  any  iniwisBi 
eflects  had  been  produced  by  (lie  machinery.     All  the  retnnis 
contained   answers  in  the  negfilive.      Upon  which.   Sir  Johs 
issuos  this  book,  and  Dr.  Good  this  extract  from  the  saBie.  in 
tlie  uioi >r  ivvidaLlc  fona  ol'  a  trucl. 
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The  Facts  on  which  Sir  John  rests  bits  objections,  are,  ui 
-substance,  these: 

I.  That,  if  the  Tread -wheels  are  over-loaded,  ttie43ba£ts  may 
.   break,  and  throw  the  prisoners  on  their  backs. 

II.  That  it  is  very  hard  work,  resembling  treading  up  hifl  ati 
tiptoe. 

IIL  That  it  makes  the  prisoners  perspire,  and  consequently 
induces  thirst,  especially  in  warm  weather. 

IV.  That  it  threatens  to  strain  the  organs  and  muscles  im- 
■mediately  called  into  exercise. 

V.  That,  by  such  over-exertion,  peculiar  complaints  may  be 
induced  in  the  female  prisoners. 

y  L  That  labour  '  of  a  like  description,^  as  that  of  Mariners, 
Miners,  and  Masons'  labourers,  has  a  tendescy^to  produce 
ruptures  and  varicose  veins, 

VII.  That,  therefore,  persons  *  under  ruptures  or  consiunp- 
'  tioDS,'  ought  not  to  be  put  to  the  Tread-wheel. 

VIII.  That  *  the  vnhnppy  cuipnts  have  a  horror  of  the  Mill^ 

IX.  That,  as  it  is  not  proper  for  consumptive  or  riiptured 
persons,  or  for  females,  it '  cannot  or  ought  not  to  be  exercised 
*  over  more  than  one  half  of  the  delinauents,'  and  therefore  is 
apt  worth  being  erected  for  the  other  naif. 

X.  That  the  beg^r,  the  poacher,  the  shopliiler,  and  the 

•  house-breaker  ought  not  to  be  put  to  the  same  hard  work, 
or  be  placed  '  under  the  dominion  of  the  said  wheel,  without 
regard  to  their  respective  gradations  pf  delinquency,  or  to  their 
fe^ings. 

XL  That  the  Tread-mill  does  not  answer  the  purpose  of 
.?  bard  prison  labour.* 

'  XI  [.  That  the  Hand-crank  mill  is  'susceptible'  of  being  so 
improved  as  '  to  appear  to  offer  a  considerable  approach  to  the 
'  desirable  object'  of  being  made  an  unexceptionable  substitute 
for  the  Tread-wheel. 

Now,  of  these  incontrovertible  facts,  it  is  a  little  surprising 

.that  a  Doctor  of  Laws  and  Bencher  of  the  Inner  Temple  should 

not  have  perceived,  that  No.  1    proves  only  that  the  wheel 

04ight  not  to  be  overloaded  ;  that  Nos.  3,  5  8c  7,  apply  equally 

.:iQ  a// descriptions  of  hard  labour;   that  Nos.  2,  4,  and  0  are 

.but  the  same   objection  differently  put, — a  medical   objection 

founded  on  the  alleged  tendency  of  the  exertion ;  that  No.  8 

M  an  argument  in  favour  of  the  Tread-wheel  ;   that  No.  9  is  a 

mere  assertion,  built  on  amis-statement;  that  No.  10  applies 

4»  much  to  the  hand-crank  mill,  so  far  as  regards  the  '  one 

*  kind  of  labour'  being  inflicted  on  rogues  of  different  profes- 
sions ;  that  No.  11  is  in  direct  contradiction  to  No.  8,  and  is, 
moreover,  a  begging  of  the  question ;    and  that  No.   12  is 
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notbitiflr  to  the  purpose.  If  our  readers  will  but  frlance  &|:iib 
at  Sir  John's  '  weighty  position!*/  we  think  th»t  they  will  tgwi 
with  us,  that  his  twelve  objections  may  be  summed  up  in  ffai* 
one  :  That,  in  common  with  other  kinds  of  laboar,  such  ts  thitf 
of  mariners,  miners,  &c.  who  have  to  tread  ladders,  the  treid- 
wheel  has  a  tendency  to  produce  ruptures  and  varicose  vrini, 
besides  endangering  in  women  the  usual  consequences  of  ortr- 
exertion.  Now,  as  this  is  a  medical  objection,  resting,  as  m 
shall  presently  see,  not  on  experience,  but  mainly  on  n3rpoil)«- 
sis,  we  may,  without  disrespect  to  Sir  John  Cox  HipfMiej. 
either  as  a  Doctor  of  civil  law  or  as  a  magistrate,  dismiss  In 
for  the  present,  and  call  for  the  evidence  of  his  medical  u- 
thority.  Dr.  Good.  S|>eHkin^  of  his  impression  on  hit  fiiM 
visit  to  the  Tread*mill,  Dr.  G.  says  : 

*  From  the  tortuous  attitude  and  uneasy  motioD  manifestly  dayimi 
in  mounting  the  endless  hill  of  this  mighty  cylinder,  upoo  cke  Ma 
alone,  witli  the  hands  fixed  rigidly  on  the  borixonial  bar,  and  ifat 
body  bent  forward  to  lay  hold  of  it,  I  could  not  but  conclude,  aol  «h 
that  the  prisoner  is  hereby  deprived  of  all  the  healthful  advaslaiBK  •f 
athletic  exercise,  but  mutt  be  fatigued  from  the  outset,  and  per] 
in  danger  (and  with  this  limitation  I  expressed  myself  )  sf 
breaking  tlie  Achilles  tendon,  and  fonsing  aneurismal  sod 
swellings  in  tlie  legs  ;  and  that  if  female*  were  to  be  worked  as  ifts 
wheel,  the  same  common  cause  of  irksome  and  distressing  euvtioB^ 
operating  on  the  loins  and  many  of  the  abdominal  muscles,  anal,  d 
necessity,  in  various  instances,  accelerate  the  period  csf  meoatnubss; 
and  even  where  it  does  not  force  it  forward  betorc  its  proper  tiise,  rea- 
der it  excessive,  and  lay  a  foundation  for  many  of  the  mort  sum 
chronic  maladies  with  which  the  female  structure  can  beaflUdeiL  kwA 
on  all  these  accounts  I  ventured  to  recommend  the  HsBd<-Crsak-Niil, 
in  preference  to  the  Tread-Mill,  asa (Fording  afar  more  natural 
and  hence,  a  far  more  healthy  exercise :  in  which  the  grci 
her,  if  not  the  whole,  of  these  predicted  eviU  might  be 
muscles  of  the  utmost  importance  to  public  indu»try,  be  osUed  wm 
action,  and  strengthened  against  future  labour,  and  the  prisoaeff  ht 
hereby  for  better,  instead  of  invariably  far  less,  prepared  far  s  «^ 
riety  of  handicraA  trades,  than  before  he  was  setitenced  Is  tm' 
tinemcnt.' 

«  In  the  Cold  Bath  FielJs  Prison  itself,  I  found,  apoo  d 
that  the  prisoners  frequently  cumpluincd  of  stiffness  and  i 
their  hands,  of  pains  in  their  loins  and  in  tlivir  legs,  sad 
were  thrown  into  a  profuse  {>crs|>iratii)n.  and  so  oompleteljr 
in  the  course  of  a  smglc  round,  or  quarter  of  an  hiiur*s  ImI 
to  induce  them  to  drink  vt:ry  largely  of  cold  watsr  as  sooa  Si  ite 
titteen  minutes  were  com|il«(ed,  altiioiigh  it  is  calcukiied  ibM  iba  up- 
hill exerci^  does  not  exceed  the  average  of  two  niilea  iu  sis  komes 
tind  GuuM.M|ueatly  does  not  uinuunt  tn  half  a  quirter  uf  a  irik*  ia lbs 
courav  of  the  tifleen  minuted  tj  Huieh   the   todk-timc    extcudt;  v^ 
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fffovlng,  that  it  is  the  niitttre  of  tha  lalMNiE»  its  qiiaI!^.«iid.aot 
lantiiy,  that  occaaionB  such  violent  effiectSy  and  conttitutiea  the 
r I  with  vbidt  the  Tread- Wheel    it    conteasplated...  Aft    thui 

fo,  it  was  not  concealed  from  met  nor  from  mj  pf^ofessioosl 
Mr.  Cole,  who  accompanied  me»  Oiai,  in  CQi^equence  pf  th^ 
p  of  the  exertion,  prisoners  labouring  under  con^umpti^  rtke- 
Hk  a  tendency  to  rupture,  are  exempted  from  working,'  out  or  a 
Hit  regard  to  the  mischief  which  might  follow,  ooder  liicii' cir*' 
Micas. 

here  »  one  morbid  efllecfy  howerer,  whieh  it  appears  Co  mjsdf 
tkers  that  the  Tread- Wheel  endangers,  of  which' we  have  no 
pk  in  the  Keports  before  us,  and  that  is,  aneurUmal,  varieagep 
mlmleus  tumours  In  the  vessels  of  the  lower  limbs.  But  these  are 
Dost  every  instance  of  slow  growth,  and  hence  are  only  to  be 
:ted  in  those  who  have  been  sentenced  to  the  Wheel  for  a  much 
r  period  than  the  average  term  of  its  general  establishment; 
[  should  on  this  account  have  been  more  surprised  at  meeting 
ictual  instances  of  it,  at  present,  than  at  finding  none  have  oc« 

d.  The  anticipation,  however,  of  such  in  long-worked  culprits 
I  firm  a  basis  both  in  physiology  and  pathology  as  that  of  any 
9  preceding  maladies ;  and  the  disease  will  as  assuredly  make  its 
nince  wherever  there  is  a  sufficient  opportonity  for  its  arowUi 
saturity,  and  especially  where  there  is  a  diathesis  leamng  to 
Act.  A  very  respectable  practitioner,  in  his  Report  upon  the 
%f  has  ventured  to  assert  the  contranr,  and  to  express  a- belief 
*  the  kind  and  degree  of  exercise  made  use  of,''  on  the  Tread 
instead  of  producing,  would  most  probably  prevent  any  such 

e.  But  this  is  to  give  the  machine  a  salutary  power  of  which 
persuaded  he  will  never  avail  himself  in  his  private  practice, 
yere  pressure  or  over-exertion  of  the  vessels  of  the  lower  ex* 
ies  have  a  tendency  to  induce  these  affections,  and  particularly 
9,  the  column  of  the  veins  giving  way  in  those  parts  that  are 
■t ;  and,  as  I  have  already  observed,  the  cure  or  the  prevention 

alone  accomplished  by  giving  ease,  rest,  and  support  to  the 
ned  organ,  instead  of  by  urging  it  to  fresh  labour.  And  hence, 
ir  correspondence  will  be  found  very  sufficiently  to  establish,  this 
^  like  rupture,  is  chiefly  to  be  mec  with  among  persons  that  are 
ally  engaged  in  such  up-hill  labours  as  make  the  nearest  ap- 
I  to  that  of  the  Tread-Mill,  as  those  of  sailors,  thatchers,  miners, 
icklayers'  hod-men.  But  in  none  of  these  have  we  so  much 
to  expect  ultimately  varicose  swellings  of  the  legs  as  In  the 
rs  at  the  Tread- Wheel ;  for  in  all  the  former  the  periods  of 
ng  are  sooner  over,  and  consequently  the  labour  is  more  equally 
1  between  different  sets  of  muscles.  The  miner  reaches  and 
pon  the  surface  of  the  earth,  the  hod^carrier  upon  the  scafiuld,- 
■men  upon  the  yBrd*arra,  or  platform  of  the  mast,  and  the 
ffrUpon  the  ladder  itself:  while  the  worker  at  the  Tread- 
has  no  rest  or  relaxation  whatever  till  his  assigned  perbd  of 
>g  is  fultilled ;  again,  mechanically  resuming  his  task,  as  liis 
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turn  comes  ro\iDd»  and  peneveriog  In  ibe  mm^  wanner  firoH  dir 

to  day.' 

In  these  paragraphs,  our  readers  have  the  subatanoe  of  Df. 
Good's  allegations  respecting  the  mischiefs  iqcidenlal  to  tke 
Tread- Wheel.  His  objections  may  be  classed  under  three  hod*: 
1 .  accidents  to  whicli  the  prisoners  are  liable  ;  2.  the  ei^SfmH 
es^ertion  opcosioned  by  the  pature  of  the  labqur ;  3f  thci  db« 
mate  tendency  of  the  employment  to  produce  maladies  oT  ibf 
growth. 

Under  the  head  of  accidents,  we  most  first  notice  the  cifiit 
ties  arising  from  the  giving  way  of  the  machiDery.  oa  vbick 
Sir  John  so  repeatedly  insists.  Four  accidents,  it  seei,  of 
this  nature  have  occurred  in  Cold  Bath  Fields  House  of  Ca^ 
I'ection  since  the  erection  of  the  machinery.     '  Numerosi  iff 

*  severe  sprains  and  bruises'  are  stated  by  Sir  John  to  kre 
been  the  result,  though  '  hitherto  nothing  more  tcrioaf 
'  has  occurred.'   (p.  92,   note.)     '  No   Hvere    or    prDdKied 

*  accident/  savs  Dr.  Good«  '  occurred  in  either  instaooe.* 
(p.  99.)  If,  in  tout  accidents,  by  each  of  which  twentj-^fffcs 
individuals  were  thrown  off,  no  severe  accident  occsimL  «t 
caimot  but  think  that  the  danger  must  be  somewhat  msgnSsd. 
Nevertheless,  were  there  no  possibility  of  obviating  such  oc- 
currences,  we  admit  that  the  alleged  danger  would  torn  i 
serious  objection.  But  the  fact  is,  that  in  no  otherprisoSi  lo 
far  as  we  can  learn,  has  any  such  accident  occurred.  Tnese 
dents  have  all  arisen  from  the  defective  construction  of  the 
chinery,  or  from  its  mismanagement,  in  one  particular  imtuct 
In  the  Edinburgh  prison,  half  of  the  semi-diumeter  of  iheskd 
is  sunk  into  the  ground,  so  that  a  prisoner  blipping  off  tit 
tread  would  sustain  no  injury.  Of  this  fact.  Sir  John  sodbs 
physician  are  aware,  and  of  the  possibility*  therefore,  of  o^ 
viatiiig  entirely  the  risk  of  casualties  of  this  de&cription.  Brt 
whiit  is  their  answer  ? 

*  Of  such  improvements  it  may  truly  be  said  with  Dr.  Gosd,  Art 
'*  what  is  founued  on  an  essentially  wrong  principle^  no  modHoM 
<'an  right."  It  must  be  recollected  that  the  objection  t^^f  it  tfe 
Tread-Mills,  so  far  as  noticed  by  Dr.  Good  and  the  oedgMpcd, 
was  with  reference  to  the  inspection  of  those  at  Cold  Baik  Am.* 

But,  as  it  was  urged  as  an  objection  to  Tread-niDi 
rally,  this  has  too  much  the  appearance  of  a 
evasion.  Sir  John  has  placed  it  in  front  of  the 
vertible  facts  submitted  to  his  Majesty's  Secretary  of  SMc  fa 
the  Home  Department,  that  there  is  an  *  insuperable  diCcel^* 
in  ronstructin^  a  tread -wheel  that  shall  uot  be  liable  to  m^ 
ptjriluus  accidcntb ;  and  now  he  tells  us,  that  were  this 
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olged^oD  obviated,  it  would  make  little  or  no  difference  in  the 
if^^tf.    But,  to  return  to  Dr.  Gtoed. 

^  -  The  next  class  of  accidents  are  such  as  cramp,  breaking 
'tte  Achilles  tendon,  aneurismal  and  raricose  swellings,  fltc. 
Of  diese,  the  prisoners  are  represented  as  being  in  perpetual 
Anger.  Consequentljry  as  these  are  not  chronic  aSflR^ctions^ 
jifflkil^  may  require  years  before  they  fully  develop  themselves, 
iMr  fthould  imagine  that  the  returns  must  exhibit  the  proofs  of 
odi  danger  in  the  shape  of  accidents,  if  Dr.  Good's  fmpre- 
]|telisions  are  well  founded.  But  the  returns  one  and  all  de- 
tg  that  no  injurious  eflbcts  of  this  description  have  been 
lueed  on  the  bodies  or  legs  of  the  prisoners  by  this  species 
iff  labour.  At  Readinr,  a  case  of  rupture  occurred,  occa- 
iionedby  a  violent  fit  of  coughing,  whicn,  the  surgeon  to  the 
kmoi  is  of  opinion,  '  would  m  all  probability  have  happened 
'fhdependent  of  the  exertion  on  the  Mill/  At  Dorchester,  a 
le#  of  the  female  prisoners  are  reported  by  the  surgeon  to 
piavebeen  '  subjected  to  certain  complaints  incidental  to  women, 
^  more  than  usual,  the  consequence  (in  his  opinion)  of  the 
f  exertion  and  exposure  to  cold'  At  Lancaster,  a  prisoner  in  a 
dBteased  state  oi  body  had  a  degree  of  inflammation  induced 
h^  the  exercise.  But  not  one  case  has  occurred  of  cramp^ 
flaetirism,  snapping  the  tendon,  or  any  other  mischief  of  the 
f^becifickind  which  the  nature  of  the  labour  is  said  by  Dr.  Good 
fo  have  a  constant  tendency  to  produce.  At  Bedford,  the  ave- 
tftfp  number  of  prisoners  employed  at  the  Discipline  mill  had 
feeen  about  thirty,  and  212  nad  undergone  the  discipline  for 
tte  whole  term  of  their  respective  sentences,  varying  from 
two  weeks  to  twelve  months.  The  visiting  magistrates  had 
watched  the  effect  with  scrupulous  attention,  and  they  express 
fheir  conviction,  that  no  injurious  result  had  arisen  either  to 
€he  general  health,  or  to  the  body,  or  to  the  limbs  of  the  pri- 
soners. Thomas  Lovesy,  a  convict  who  had  been  regularly 
kept  to  hard  labour  on  the  Tread. wheel  for  twelve  months,  on 
being  examined  by  the  magistrates  the  day  before  his  dis- 
charge, stated, 

*  Tint  he  has  enjoyed  perfect  health  during  the  whole  period  of 
bis  jeir*t  bard  labour  at  the  Tread^mill ;  that  he  has  never  fell  any 

E' (I  in  the  loins  or  shoulders,  or  in  the  tendons  near  the  heel ;  that 
has  experienced  no  numbnesi  of  hands  or  arms ;  ^at  be  has  never 
ird  aiiy  complaiuts  from  his  fellow  convicts,  except  that  when 
•dme  of  them  first  began  to  labour  on  the  wheel  in  their  high  shoes^ 
Ae  stepping  galled  their  ancles,  but  that  after  they  put  on  proper 
shoes,  no  inconveniance  was  experienced  by  them.' 

The  Surgeon  to  the  Devon  House  of  Correction,  after  re- 
potting that  no  case  of  injury  had  occurred,  or,  in  his  opinion. 
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could  arise,  except  from  wilful  necligeQce  of  the  iDdividuL 
adds,  as  the  result  of  his  inquiry,  Uiat,  after  a  few  days'  voik 
on  the  Tread-mill,  the  muscles  of  the  lega^  thighs,  and  bicL 
become  habituated  to  it,  so  that  the  employment  ceaiies  to  be 
a  punishment.  And  the  case  is  mentioned  in  the  same  Rspon, 
of  a  youns  woman,  who  used  to  go  on  with  her  knitting  vhik 
on  the  WheeL  Dr«  Grood,  however,  denies  that  habit  wul  han 
any  effect  in  rendering  the  work  easier  or  less  trying.  Tls 
general  law  of  the  animal  economy,  by  which  the  omos  ac- 
quire strength  by  being  called  into  exercise,  is  *  limited.Mie  sin, 
*  to  such  employment  as  they  are  naturally  fitted  for.'  ^  Ho*. 
as  our  legs  were  never  designed  for  the  exercise  in  ouesdos,  it 
is  '  a  CToss  mistake'  to  imagine  that  a  person  coiud  ever  ac- 
quire facility  in  executing  so '  unnatural  and  tortnoiis  an  sdioa.* 
This  is  a  very  important  remark,  because  it  applies  to  ocber 
modes  of  tortuous  and  unnatural  action  besides  that  rssuRd 
by  the  Tread-wheel.  Some  of  our  readers  may  have  nnd, 
on  first  repairing  to  the  sea- side  or  to  a  hilly  country ,  thai  the 
unwonted  process  of  climbing  the  heights,  produced  apsinia 
the  calf  of  the  leg,  a  shortness  of  breath,  excessive  fienfin' 
tion,  or,  it  may  be,  left  a  stiffness  about  the  loins  ;  and  ihcf 
sibly  have  been  so  imprudent  as  to  persist  in  this  nnnatsnl 


possibly  have  been  so  imprudent  as  to  persist 
exercise,  under  the  mistaken  idea  that  use  would  mitigsletlMK 
distressing  and  alarming  symptoms.  Nay,  they  may  em 
have  fancied  that  such  an  efi'ect  really  took  place ;  that  it  fa- 
tigued them  less,  occasioned  less  perspiration  and  losi  cf 
breath,  left  no  sensation  of  cramp  or  uneasiness  about  tttf 
loins,  afler  they  hud  for  a  few  days  accustomed  their  OT- 
cles  to  the  tortuous  action.  But  this  has  been,  on  their 
parts,  a  gross  mistake ;  and  had  they  but  known  what  w^ 
they  ran  of  aneurism,  varicose  veins,  snapping  the  UiBixB 
Achilles,  ruptures,  spitting  of  blood.  Sec.  they  would  never  Inn 
walked  up  hill,  or  run  up  hill  again.  '  The  first  miscbicroit 
'  influence/  Sir  John  Cox  Hippisley's  physiciun  would  hsn 
informed  them, '  will  not  be  recovered  from  by  a  repetitioo.  hrt 
'  will  go  on  from  v/orse  to  worse,  till  some  one  or  other  o( 
'  those  maladies  are  actually  produced,  to  which  such  esocise 
'  predisposes  from  its  earliest  use.'  (p.  102.) 

But  Doctors  differ.  Sir  Gilbert  lilane,  on  being  uipGcd  to 
by  Dr.  Good  for  his  opinion,  drily  remarks,  that  he  knowi  of 
no  solid  objection  to  Dr.  G's  physiological  reaaoningSi  fsccf'l 
that  they  are  mere  theory,  and  that  '  theory  is  tilwoq^Jhtt^a"^ 
*  ////  tesied  by  experience/ 

*  Perhaps/  adds  Sir  Gilbert,  *  the  ffowcr  ^ka6ii  U$  mat  k^ 
^efficiently  adverted  to  as  a  principle  of  mar\'ullotts  efficacy  in  ti—i*' 
lug  both  the  mind  and  body  iu  untoward  circumstJUioes.    Bi%l*  ^ 
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not  alio  be  asked,  whether  there  are  not  many  tpeciea  of  labour  pe» 
CiMarT  for  carrying  on  the  useful  and  necessaiy  acu  (arts)  of  lif^ 
H^wU^  the  virtuous  and  innocent  members  of  the  Sute  are  enpttedf 
■Itedi  more  iDJisriotts  to  their  health  than  the  Tread-Mill  V  p.  ISo, 

,  JJm  hint  of  Sir  Gilbert's  is,  bowever,  lost  on  his  Correspon- 
dent; for,  as  to  '  the  power  of  habit,'  Sir  Gilbert  baa  evidently 
fi^ep  into  the  gross  mistake  above  referred  to,— ^  mistake 
mppeecUo^  altogether,  as  Dr.  Good  assures  us,  from  '  a  wrong 
yjippUcation  of  jx  right  principle.'  Habit  can  never,  it  seems, 
render  it  easier  for  a  man  to  mount  a  ladder,  tread  on  tiptoe,  or 
i|bnb  the  ropes  of  a  vessel  to  the  mast-head,  because  for  such 
4ctioBa  men  are  '  not  naturally  fitted.'  Hence,  the  Tread-mill 
19  a  most  qnchristian  mode  of  discipline. 

•  The  second  class  of  objections  relates  to  the  effects  of  over- 
^zeition.  For,  though  an  attempt  is  made  to  hold  up  ruptures, 
apHi^g  of  blood,  loss  of  flesh,  female  complaints,  kc.  as  pe- 
opjiarly  resulting  from  the  specific  action  of  the  limbs  in  the 
tratd-mill.  Dr.  Good  will  not  deny,  that  over-exertion  of  any 
Iffsid  wonid  produce  the  same  effects.  The  last-mentioned 
Fruity  he  is  well  aware,  would  be  caused  by  over-fatigue  from 
mjetiEe  walking  or  dancing ;  and  ruptures  more  frequently  take 
wu^.  in  consequence  of  manual  and  dorsal  exertions,  tnan  of 
uj[  other  species  of  labour.  The  Surgeon  to  the  Truss  SocieW 
npr^nta  t)ie  average  number  of  individuals  afflicted  with 
n«nua  among  the  labouring  classes,  as  one  (male)  in  six.  We 
^nttder  this  to  be  much  over-stated ;  but  it  must  be  admitted 

3')  a  proof  that  the  labouring  classes,  whatever  be  their  em- 
ownent,  are  very  liable  to  this  complaint.  Yet,  of  all  the 
hundreds'  whp  have  been  subjected  to  the  discipline  of  the 
""  ui-mill,  not  one  individual  has  suflfered  any  such  injuiy# 
spt  in  the  ca^e  where  rupture  was  produced  by  a  violent  fit 
ot  couching.  The  presmnptiou  is,  therefore,  that  the  labour 
ot  the  Tread-mill  is  less  calculated  to  occasion  ruptures,  than 
^e  carrying  of  loads,  and  various  descriptions  of  labour  in 
triiich  Hbft  majority  of  the  lower  classes  are  occupied.  Indeed, 
a  *  phy»cian  of  the  highest  reputation'  at  Dublin,  gives  it  as 
m»  opinion,  that  the  Crank  exercise,  for  which  Sir  John  and  his 
Pkyaician    so    warmly   contend,  *  may    distress  the  lumbar 

*  muscles  and  kidneys,  and  threaten  rupture  as  much  as  the 
''Tread-mill.'  (p.  151).  With  reference  to  which  apprehen- 
luon.  Sir  John  has  only  to  reply,  '  That  the  system  or  re^la* 
^tiou  and  the  improvements  proposed  for  the  Crank  machmery; 
'  will  obviate  objections  of  this  kind,  derived  as  they  are  from 
«  iis  cfdinarji  action,  and  probably  under  a  careless  superintend- 
'.  sactf.'    Here,  then,  it  is  admitted,  that  the  ordinaiy  action  o| ^ 
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the  Crank-mill  endangers  the  occilitedce  of  the  x€tj  nuacbiefc 
charged  exclusively  on  the  Tread-mill,  which  Bii»chieik  liaic. 
in  fact,  never  been  known  to  occur.  Dr.  Good^  however,^ 
nies  that  the  Hand-crank  mill  is  likely  to  induce  Any  audi  cob- 
plaint ;  and  he  adduces,  in  support  of  this  denial,  tbe  teslimoDy 
of  two  surgeons.  Mr.  Copeland  thinks  llertria  amd  Vmm 
*  much  more  likely'  to  be  produced  by  the  labour  of  tile  Tlcad- 
mill,  than  by  that  of  the  Hand-crank  mill ;  an  opinion  fctioi- 
able  enough  as  regards  the  latter  ccrapUunt.  aaa  the  eoiipStf 
the  two  U^^ether  takes  off  all  the  force  of  his  opitrion ;  tko^ 
it  amounts,  at  tnost,  to  no  more  than  this,  that  such  jTiiiairi 
are  likely  to  be  produced  by  both  species  of  labovr.  hrt  Atf 
probabilities  are  m  favour  of  the  CrankHniU.  Mr.  Msc^tdk 
simply  states,  that  those  modes  of  labour  which  call  aHeffaHeij 
into  action  different  sets  of  muscles,  are  the  beast  aApted  to 

I>romote  health  and  strength;  which  general  opinion iiiedlT 
ittle  or  nothing  to  the  purpose.    And  these  are  Dr.  OoodS 
authorities^ 

But  we  must  not  pass  over  the  sart^pkmgoyi  ^fleets  vt  As 
monstrous  machine.  The  Lancaster  magistrates^  drrihisi 
of  ascertaining  the  effects  of  the  Tread -mill  on  tbs  ptmi 
health  of  the  prisoners,  gave  directions  to  haTe  thesn  inJ|^ 
ed,  in  order  to  ascertain  the  average  gain  M  loss  ef  flol 
produced  by  the  labour ;  or,  in  the  more  ornate  pfanise  ef  Dlr. 
Good,  '  by  putting  this  slow  and  snail-paced  Inboar  to  ti0  feU 
'  of  a  pair  of  scales,  which  have  been  employed  as  a  direct  M^ 
'  cometer,  to  determine  the  amount  of  struggle  iMKiia  ik 
'  living  powers  of  human  flesh,  and  the  destioyt^  p#a!iB  d 
*  tbe  Tread-wheel.'    The  result  was  as  fcdkmrs  : 

<  From  Feb.  10  to  Feb.  19.  working  7  hours  eedi  daj,  1ft.  f  sSi 

per  mto* 

Feb.  19  to  Mar.  4  9  hoars  t  os.  jis&k 

Mar.  4  to  Mar.  25  10|  1  lb.  Imu. 

Mar.  25  to  April  28  diUo  fl|  lb.  IttSk. 

April  38  to  May  26  10  boun    lib.  8  ea. 

<  There  has  been  no  alteration  in  diet*    The  pt' 

kept  solely  on  the  prison  allowance*    As  ftr  as  ay      ^ 

I  am  of  opinion  that  the  employment  is  very  heshby,  aad  I 

observed  that  this  species  or  labour  has  had  the  lU^teiiti^aMf  m 
produce  any  i^edfic  complaint.'  p.  4^. 

These  are  the  observations  of  tbe  Keeper.  Upo* 
fact,  Dr.  Good  indignantly  remarks : 

^  Now  what  other  labour  under  the  sony^short  of  that  eC  spMii 
/ttiv,  to  which  men  have  ever  been  eondeouied,  er  m  whisk  vivt 
caaengage,  is  the  open  air,  has  producedi  gr  ctti  be 
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liKSilL  ifadi  a  ld«  of  fleili  and  blood  as  diai  before  ut}  where  the 
mtti  i€  ptof^remitm,  whether  up  hill,  down  hill,  or  on  level  groond, 
Hte  not  exeeed  t#o  nifles  for  the  entire  day,  and  the  labourer  haa 
mmrrf  no  bag  of  toola  or  weight  of  any  kindi* 

What  the  rate  of  progression  has  to  do  with  the  question,  we' 
lot  perceive  :  but  we  should  really  be  glad  to  know,  what 
I  of  hard  labour  continued  for  1(H  hours  per  day,  the 
ten  b^ing  kept  on  prison  allowance,  would  not  occasion 
of  flesh.  Yet,  this  he  terms  the  experimentum  erwcu ! 
prisoners,  when  over-worked,'  lost  flesh;  when  the  period 
labour  was  shortened  but  half  an  hour,  they  recovered 
pih  bster  than  they  had  lost  it.  In  the  first  instance,  how- 
^ver,  not  only  was  no  inroad  made  on  the  living  principle,  but 
hey  iiicieaaed  in  weight  as  the  result  of  this  vety  spedes  of 
tt^oilr,  which  is  represented  as  coming  short  only  of  actual 
psiiuia ! ! 

'Bnt  we  hasten  to  notice  the  third  class  of  mischiefs,  those 
ilfladies  of  slow  growth  which  the  Tread -mill  has  an  idtimate 
Sodaocy  to  produce.  Dr.  Good,  weary  at  last,  as  it  should  seem, 
prBdtig  questioned,  loses  all  patience  when  he  comes  to  speak 
If^dus  point.  '  There  is  no  end/  he  savs,  *  to  answering  all 
Jj^  Ibllies  and  caprices  to  which  the  Tread-mill  must  give 
'^^f|ae  flrom  its  intrinsic  demerit.*  Then,  after  the  remarks 
1y  cited  en  subverting  the  order  of  nature,  the  Dr.  thua' 


'•'  Tte  quetdon  which,  I  understand,  is  very  often  pot  forth,  who* 
feer  anyof  the  maladies  that  are  predicted  so  fi-eely  and  confidently 
bjr  nemcal  practitioners  against  the  Tread-Mill  have  Any  wh^re  yet 
MNMi  place,  is  at  first  sight  plausible ;  but  it  Is  nothing  more,  fbr  it 
fB  MC  bear  reflecting  upon  for  a  single  moment  In  the  cas6  of 
tfMWD,  the  mischievous  effects  have  been  actually  proved :  and  hence 
ft  Ihii  moment,  the  TV^<*Mfll,  as  I  am  told,  is  iU)andoned  at  CokU 
Mb  Fields,  as  far  as  relates  to  them*  For  the  same  reason  it  is' 
■yially  ibMidotted  u  to  all  those  who  have  ruptures  or  hydroceles, 
Ir  aa  obvious  tendency  to  such.  But  by  far  the  greater  number  of 
M  pndloted  evils  are  such  as  could  not  have  taken  place  firom  the 
^liaess  of  the  time  the  machines  have  been  at  work  in  any  prison  ; 
in  wUbhtto  the  eye  of  the  pathologist,  are  as  Certain  as  if  they 
Mm  at  ttis  mibment  in  full  force.  Such,  I  mean,  as  lumbago,  weak- 
MM  of  the  kidnies,  cramps,  rheumatisms,  and  stiff  joints  of  all  kftids, 
HiW^  tf  the  hands  from  an  uniformly  fixed  position,  as  of  the  lega 
Bo  ibet  These  are  all  chronic  affections,  and  majr  require  yearr 
Mm  they  ^lly  develope  themselves.  How  long  is  it  after  the  Ihftr 
irflhia  flfteted,  befbre  die  stmctore  of  die  organ  becoBaes^  iamadjr 
It.  aeriboriy  iajored,  or  the  general  health  destroyed  1  The  poi- 
•ff *Mid  Ib  o^k«"  operathftg  for  years  Upon  paiateiSf  before  iheir 
and  bowe    ire  renc*^^  nnralytic :  and  the  worn-out  husband- 
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man  timt  is  bent  double  with  cramp  and  rheumatitip,ii  never 
suddenly,  but  slowly-  and  insidioiihly.  Yet  in  all  these  cases  the  A* 
oernihg  physician  beholds  the  result  as  clearly  from  the  6rstt  aad  bi« 
fore  a  sin^rle  complaint  is  uttered,  or  even  felt,  as  when  the  niscUsf 
has  worked  itself  into  maturity.'    pp.  i06,  ?• 

We  have  heard  it  remarked,  that  tea  is  a  alow  poiaon^— so 
alow  that  it  takes  from  sixty  to  seventy  years  to  develop  its 
fatal  effect  on  the  system.    We  suspect  that  the  cbronic  af- 
fections produced  by  the  Tread*mill,  will  require  8  peiiod 
Rcarcely  short  of  this,  in  order  to  their  development    Itii 
aome  satisfaction,  however,  to  find,  that  tfiey  are  not  of  ja  noif 
formidable  nature  than  those  to  which  the  old  ape  of  ihftlmi* 
bandman  is  subject.    The  reformed  convict,  therefore,  wheahs 
feels  the  lumbago  tugging  at  his  loins  as  the  sad  remembrancer 
of  a  twelve  month's  apprenticeship  to  the  Tread-mill,  mnm 
thirty  or  fortv  years  before,  may  console  himself  that  heiroald 
have  come  off  no  better,  had  he  spent  his  youthful  atrenglk  at 
theploneh.    Cramps,  rheumatisms,  and  paralysis,  are,  abil 
among  the  ordinary  ills  that  flesh  is  heir  to  ;  and  we  aeriooalj 
doubt  whether  the  Hand-crank  mill  itself,  in  its  most  improvM 
state,  will  ever  present  an  efficient  security  against  such  duo- 
nic  affections  among:  the  labouring  classes,    xf  '  the  diacei9* 
*  ing  physician  who  beholds  the  result  as  clearly  from  the 
'  first'  as  any  second -sighted   seer  of  the  North,  can  naDy 
promise  so  much  for  the  said  crank <mill,  we  should  depncata 
its  introduction  into  prisons  as.  in  effect^  a  bounty  upon  crime* 
What !  are  the  honest  and  industrious  to  be  expoged  to  nqp* 
tures,  cramps,  lumbago,  poisoning,  in  following  their  reipco* 
tive  callintrs.  and  shall  the  only  species  of  labour  which  pic* 
sents  a  security  and  antidote  against  all  such  acute  attacke  or 
chronic  diseases,  be  confined  to  houses  of  correotiim  t    How 
manifestly  must  this  tend  to  make  gaols  and  refoimatonBe  it- 
ractive  to  the  commonalty  !* 

But  are  there  no  chronic  affections  whidh  the  diaeemnig  |kf* 
sician  sees  are  likely  to  be  called  into  action  by  iheUlMtaf 
the  Hand-crank  mill  ?  Are  there  no  specific  compla:' 
by  '  the  healthful  and  vigorous  acts  of  thrnatii 
*  heaving,  and  bearing  burdens,'  to  which  the  i 
the  crank-mill  is  stated  to  be  analogous  ?  How 
to  have  overlooked  this  question  ?  The  fact  is,  that. 
haemoptysis,  aneurism  of  the  at  the  carotid  end  r 
arteries,  (diseases  of  a  far  more  mgerona  kind,) 
likely  to  occur  in  the  discipline  of  he  Haad-eraiik 
anourismal  or  varicose  swellings,  or  aai^uinous  dk 
the  Treadmill  exercise.    In  the  case    ' 'm 
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we  should  deem  the  latter  the  safest  mode  of  labour  ;  and  rap- 
tures are  certainly  not  less  endangered  by  violent  muscular  aq- 
tioa  of  the  upper  limbs,  than  by  the  labour  of  the  treadmill. 
Dr.  Good  says,  that '  by  the  rotatory  action  of  the  cranks,  the 
^  prisoner  wfU  render  his  joints  more  lithe  and  plastic  than  ever, 
^  and  may.  perhaps,  call  many  muscles  into  action,  and  employ 
'  them  with  ease,  whose  existence  he  has  never  before  dreamed 

•  of/  The  frequent  use  of  the  feet  is  quite  as  likely  to  give  the 
performer  a  knowledge  of  muscles  whose  action  he  never  before 
dreamed  of,  as  the  frequent  use  of  the  hands :  to  deny  the 
effect  of  exercise  and  haoit  in  tlie  one  case,  and  to  insist  upon 
it  in  the  other,  is  absurd  and  contradictory.  As  to  the  horror 
!n  which  the  Tread-mill  is  said  to  be  held,  those  who  know  any 
thing  of  the  character  of  the  persons  for  whose  special  use  it  is 
intended,  will  sufficiently  understand  why  nine  or  ten  hours' 
h^d  labour  should  be  regarded  by  such  persons  with  dread  and 
dislike,  without  having  recourse  to  images  of  terror  and  torture. 
Hard  Tabour  will  never  be  rendered  palatable  to  those  whose 
idleness  has  led  them  into  crime,  not  even  by  the  Hand-crank 
mill  itself.  Both  modes  of  discipline  may  be  advantageously 
employed.  Both  may  become  objectionable  when  pushed  to 
excess.  The  dispute  respecting  them  seems  very  much  like 
rtfifling  a  question  as  to  which  is  the  best  exercise,  dancing  or 
diimb-bells.  Either,  we  should  say,  may  be  hurtful,  while  both 
Kre  good  in  moderation.  Sir  John  Cox  Hippisley  is  too  grave 
a  person  to  dance  ;  it  would  be  natural  that  he  should  prefer 
th^  dumb-bells.  And  were  he  to  apply  to  his  physician  for 
his  opinion  on  the  subject,  Dr.  Good  would  doubtless  deprecate 
ar  an  absurdity,  a  scheme  of  exercise  in  which,  *  while  tne  feet 
'  perform  all  the  labour,  the  hands  and  the  arms  are  in  utter 

*  idleness.'  Dancing,  he  might  say, '  produces  cramp,  profuse 
'  perspiration,  weariness,  thirst,  endangers  snapping  the  Achilles 
'  tendofn,  varicose  swellings,  and  what  not.  For  such  tortuous 
attitudes  the  limbs  were  never  designed :  it  is  a  most  unnatoral 
ei^ercise.  And  what  chronic  affections  such  *  tiptoe  mirth'  has 
llMsen  the  means  of  developing,  is  too  well  known  to  be  insisted 
en.  No ;  what  is  wanted  is,  an  exercise  that  shall  call  into  al- 
Iffoate  action  different  sets  of  muscles,  by  the  '  double  labour 
' 'of  hand  and  leg ;'  if,  therefore,  a  man  chooses  to  dance,  let 
Bub  dance  on  all  fours. 

We  think  the  public  are  much  indebted  to  Sir  John  and  Dr. 
Ctood  for  bringing  forward  all  their  ingenious  objections.  It  is 
MMi  desirable  that  such  a  subject  should  receive  a  full  dis- 
OMiion ;  and  we  repeat,  that  we  know  no  class  of  men  muc^ 
aote  ua^ful  than  the  objectors.  We  respect  most  highlv.  Sir 
J«diii*e  well-meant  perseverance,  and  applaud  Dr.  Good  s  in- 
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trepidity  of  opinion.  They  will,  we  trust,  take  our  freedom  in 
good  party  and  give  us  credit  for  sincerity  when  we  sav,  ihat 
they  have  made  out  the  best  case  they  could  venits  the  Yread- 
mill,  and  if  tiiey  fail  in  carrying  their  point,  it  is  not  their  fault 
as  counsel.  We  have  done  our  duty  m  summing  up  the  evi- 
dence, and  leave  our  readers  to  agree  on  the  verdict. 


Art.  VIII.  Report  of  the  Proceedings  of  the  S^od  of  Glaumff  and 
Ayr^  in  the  Case  o/ Principal  M'Farlane.  8vo.  np,  84.  Glucov- 
1823. 

¥N  our  last  Number,  we  briefly  explained  the  circamstancc^ 
-*'  of  this  interesting  case,  in  noticing  the  Speeches  deliTeR^ 
before  the  Presbytery  of  Glasgow,  on  the  motion  for  indoct- 
ing  Dr.  M'Farlane  into  the  ministry  of  the  High  Church.  On 
the  5th  of  October,  the  business  came  before  the  Synod,  Dr. 
M'Farlane  having  appealed  against  the  sentence  of  the  Pres- 
bytery ;  when,  after  the  minutes  and  other  preliminary  matur 
had  been  gone  through,  Mr.  Patrick  Robertson,  an  adrocat^ 
from  Edinburgh  retained  on  the  part  of  the  appellant,  openeii 
the  proceedings.  In  a  somewhat  dexterous  speech,  he  cori- 
tended,  that  the  Presbytery  had  nothing  to  do,  uhen  a  pn- 
sentation  was  laid  before  them,  but  '  admit  whosoeTer  w 
*  offered  to  them,  being  properly  Qualified,'  and  that  the  stilcu 
which  bound  them  so  to  do,  prohibited  all  discussions.  H^ 
represented  them  as  having  dehed  the  General  Assemblv,  <>• 
went  so  far  as  to  aflirm,  that,  were  such  principles  genenb 
acted  upon,  there  would  be  an  end  of  all  law.  This  Tangnr 
was  sufhciently  plain,  and,  one  would  have  thought,  not  vcn 
palatable  to  the  ministers  of  John  Knox*s  Riric.  Bat  c^ 
speech  was  warmly  eulogized  by  Drs.  Taylor  and  RankeOi  t^ 
latter  of  whom  warned  the  court  against  listening  to  spcecfe 
on  the  opposite  side.  '  There  is  a  great  tendency  in  man,'  ^ 
said,  '  to  take  umbrage  at  the  laws  as  they  stand.  In  hA  c 
'  is  in  human  nature,  to  find  fault  with  jBod  himself:  *  Ik 
'  carnal  mind  is  enmity  against  God."  '  Thus,  polildf  flfi- 
mating  that,  in  refusing  to  induct  Dr.  M*Farlane»  the  PnaJy! 
had  acted  in  rebt'Uion  against  God  and  man.  This  wai 
ing  up  for  Divine  right  and  passive  obedience  with  a 
ance  ;  but,  as  it  involved  a  most  scandalous  aspersion 
Presbytery,  the  speaker  was  very  piopeily  called  to  Oldffbf 
Dr.  M'Cnli,  who,  with  Mr.  Burns'and  Dr.  Chalmers,  had  ^ 
the  official  Reply  to  Dr.  M'Farlane's  Appeal.  After  i 
fusion,  occasioned  by  a  sage  intimation  from  a  Mr. 
that  he  who  ralird  a  prj-son  to  onlor,   oncrht  to  Ik*  tunwd  »*• 
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Vrhich  drew  down  loud  nnd  lonjic  hisses  from  the  galleries.  Dr. 
Ranken  finisiied  his  speech.  He  was  followed  by  a  Mr.  Laps- 
lie,  who  taxed  the  Presbytery  with  ingratitude  to  the  King,  in 
refusing  to  induct  his  Presentee,  after  the  King's  family  had 
been  so  kind  to  the  College  of  Glasorow.  The  reverend  Gentle- 
man  expressed  his  opinion  that  the  discussion  had  already  been 
most  hurtful  to  religion.    *  In  England,'  said  he,  '  we  all  know 

*  what  dreadful  consequences  are  produced  from  rash  speeches/ 
And  then  the  said  Mr.  Lapslie,  with  great  vehemence  of  ges- 
ticulation, suiting  the  action  to  the  word,  invoked  the  name  of 
God  Almighty  not  very  reverently,  in  venting   his  hope   that 

*  tlio  speeches  might  turn  out  to  good.'  In  conclusion^  the 
reverend  gentleman  vindicated  himself  from  being  an  enemy 
to  the  Church  of  Scotland.     *  1/  said  he,  '  who  opposed  ttU 

*  ifitrodiictinn  of  the  organ,  shall  I  be  called  an  enemy  of  the 

*  Church  of  Scotland  I  //  &c.  &c.  On  the  conclusion  of  this 
ludicrous  tirade,  the  Moderator  called  upon  the  Presbytery 
for  reply.  Dr.  M'Gill  then  rose.  He  shewed  that  the  circum- 
stance on  which  the  whole  case  rested,  had  been  carefully  kept 
out  of  view. 

*  It  was  not  because  Dr.  M'Farlane  was  without  pastoral  qualifi- 
cation, but  because,  from  the  peculiar  circumstance  in  which  he  was 
placed,  he  was  disqualified  in  hoc  statu  ;  and  it  was  for  the  principle 
of  the  thing — from  a  determination  on  the  part  of  the  Presbytery,  to 
resist  the  absolute  power  of  patrons  in  attempting  to  force  Presentees 
upon  tliem,  that  the  Presbytery  had  acted.' 

The  loud  cheers  from  the  audience  which  this  manly  decla- 
ration drew  forth,  explain  the  imbecile  apprehensions  ex- 
pressed by  the  preceding;  speakers,  relative  to  speeches  from 
the  other  side.  Dr.  M'GilVs  argumentative  address  will  not 
admit  of  det.iched  extracts  ;  it  is  temperate,  manly,  and  elo- 
quent. Dr.  Chalmers  followed,  and  boldly  maintained  the 
independence  of  the  Presbytery. 

*  If,'  said  he,  '  the  right  of  presentation  be  enough,  why  not  put 
ibrth  the  ultimatum  of  the  law  ?  Why  send  a  few  of  their  eloquent 
pleaders  from  the  Parliament  House  ?  Why  send  one  of  their  best 
and  most  talented  orators  to  plead  this  cause  ?  Why  not  rather  send 
from  the  metropolis  a  party  of  huzzars  from  the  castle,  to  bring  to 
order  this  refractory  Presbytery,  these  refractory  ecclesiastics— and 
perhaps  seize  a  few  of  the  ringleaders  ?' 

'  I  abominate,'  continued  he,  *  the  paltry  and  pusillanimous  argu- 
ment that  has  been  put  in  the  learned  Advocate's  mouth— disrespect- 
fbl  to  the  king !  Why,  his  majesty  well  knows,  that  the  Presbytery 
of  Scodand  is  eminently  loyal  to  his  throne — he  well  knows,  that  a 
feeline  of  deep  loyalty  is  by  no  means  hostile  to  one  of  deep  religion 
nd,  while  all  Scotland  is  looking  on,  during  this  painful  proved- 
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ing,  hi«  mtaaty  well  tnoira,  tliat  while  every  heart  ii  paatu^  MJ 
everv  mouth  rapcatin^  "  God  blen  him  !"  an  eqiul  MiiiaUoii  of  d»- 
TOleanev  to  their  rehgion  and  iti  purity,  th«ir  church  wd  ita  bdi- 
pendcDce,  ii  actuating  all  bownu.  (Chccra  with  difficulty  nfnmaL) 
lite  only  thing  liis  majesty  could  feel  diipletMd  at,  -waa,  that  kb 
name  should  be  used  as  a  scare-crow  to  terrify  the  CbarcbfiOBdnf 
its  duty.  It  was  an  attempt  to  fasten  a  political  odimt  apoa  Amt 
who  supported  hii  side  of  the  question ;  who  thought  that  plnnlilii« 
were  wrong,  but  who  were  as  leal-hcartcd  as  tlie  learned  md  bonaw 
able  Princimd  could  by  pouibility  be.  This  is  a  onreblMbMrlB 
frighten  children.  It  smells  of  feudalism  all  over.  Wefe  it  knosn 
with  what  fond  interest  all  Scotland  is  now  looking  on  the  dke^RM 
before  us,  and  how  dearly  her  people  love  the  Chnivh  which  ■  plMttl 
among  them,  sovereignty  would  smile  cotnplaceutly.  The  Bot.  Ik. 
concluded  by  hoping,  that  the  warmth  of  discusstOD  had  dot  beil»jfli 
hitn  into  expressions  which  would  hurt  the  feelings  of  nj  gmlMW 
present.'  pp.  £6,  .57. 

After  Mr.  Muir  had  Hpoken  on  the  same  aide,  Mr.  P.  Rflhert- 
son  replied ;  the  parties  then  retired  from  the  bar.  Sercnl 
niitiisterH  now  shortly  deliverpd  their  opinion,  and  Mr.  Bon^ 
in  cnnclusion,  addressed  the  Moderator  nt  consideraUe  length. 
We  muHt  make  room  for  the  opening  and  concludiog  piigfrtf^ 
or  this  admirahle  address-. 

■  "  Moderator — I  am  not  one  of  those  who  enloifh  AmMlt 
tho  probablo  results  of  such  a  dtsciuaion  aa  the  prewirt.  I'bMkdT 
no  bad  efiiicts  which  have  aa  yet  flowed  from  It,  dther  In  r^fttd  tli 
the  panics  more  immediately  interested,  or  in  Kgard  to  die  flUttU 
large.  A  great  deal  has  mdeed  been  said  lij  llm  a[iiit)iii  willii 
opposite  sidg,  about  '  popular  clamour'  being  excited ;  sod  w*  hfM 
been  told,  that  the  whole  population  of  the  west  hoa  been  kej*  m  I 
kind  of  ■  ferment,' or  ■  combustion.'  It  is  true,  that  wbatever  powM^ 
fully  aftcts  the  public  good,  or  the  interests  of  iudiridiiala,  AiMt  aa> 
cessarily  produce  a  deep  impression  on  the  general  feding,  ^ri  MM 
mtut  feel  strongly,  according  to  their  private  [irninsw  aaiinis,  aad  it* 
convictions  flf  their  conscience  and  jud^ent.  Sul,  Sh^  wv In  ti  k 
free  country ;  and  free  discussion,  on  points  affecting  ihs  best  int*r«tt* 
oTtlie  country,  can  never  be  injurious  in  the  emi :  and  all  greaLptiblic 
measures  must  be  preceded  by  enlargeil  freed.>iii  of  discuaston- 

'  "  Nor  can  1  see  any  evil  as  likely  to  resk^lt  trom  the  publication 
of  the  sentiments  of  the  diilerent  speakers  on  butli  siJirs  ul  the  srEu- 
ment-  A  most  extraordinary  doctnne  has  indeed  Iict^n  taught  us  UUs 
evening;  that  ft  is  illef^al,  unbecoming,  and  aliog^cthcr  jnipri^ct  for 
any  member  of  the  inferior  courts  to  dlow  his  Ecnliiocnts  to  reach  llie 
eye  of  the  public,  ihroueh  the  medium  of  the  press,  uiUUxhe  suprt'sie 
court  has  given  its  decision  on  the  question.  Wlio  cvur  heard  of  such 
a  doctrine  in  the  procedure  of  any  court,  pivit  or  ecclesiastical .'  I* 
is  possible  to  prevent  the  publication  of  vur  seQtlmviita  i  or  would  to] 
good  end  be  savL-U  by  the  attempt  to  do  so  f    And  if  tbey  must  be 
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nnUished,  why  not  have  them  published  in  the  roost  correct  and 
finiibed  fonn  f  In  the  case  of  that  publication  which  has  been  so 
«fkeii  alluded  to,  if  there  be  any  blame  attached  to  any  quarter,  it 
attaches  to  the  speakers  on  both  sides  of  the  argument ;  for  it  is  well 
faiewn,  that  the  most  important  articles  contained  in  that  work,  were 
lumishedy  at  the  request  of  the  publishers,  by  the  authors  retpec- 
tifely ;  and  I  humbly  submit,  that  the  public  and  the  qhurch  haTO 
been  indebted,  both  to  the  publishers  and  the  authors,  for  such  a 
▼aluable  addition  to  their  means  of  judging  on  the  points  at  issue  in 
the  controversy.*  pp.  69,  70. 

«  «  *  *  • 

*  **  The  Church  of  Scotland,  Sir,  has  not  many  offices,  either  of 
literature  or  of  emolument,  to  bestow  on  her  members}  and  to 
bestow  a  plurality  on  one  individual,  without  any  substantial  ground 
of  neoenity  or  expediency»  does  not  seem  to  be  either  economical  or 
reasonable.  The  recorded  opinion  of  the  tohole  Presbytery  of  Glas* 
gem  on  this  point,  is  decisive,  and  under  that  opinion,  I,  ror  one,  do 
most  heartily  concur. 

*  "  Have  we  been  told,  that  even  to  meddle  with  the  questioa  at 
issue,  and  to  doubt  the  omnipotence  of  a  presentation,  is  *  ditretpec^ 

Julio  the  CrovonV  And  has  not  the  humblest  individual  in  our  uuid, 
rights  and  privileges  of  which  no  power  can  denude  him,  and  to  at* 
■en  and  mamtain  which,  is  his  unalienable  prerogative?  And  has  tlie 
Church  of  Scotland  no  rights  or  privileges  which  it  is  her  hoimdem 
dmtjf  and  that  of  all  her  sons  to  vindicate  and  maintain  ?  *  Disre- 
apectful  to  the  Crown  !'  Sir  ; — And  was  the  Pretbytertf  of  jtyr  guiltj 
of  actins  disrespectfully  to  the  crown,  when  a  Jew  years  ago  they 
inducted  Mr.  Hill  into  the  church  of  Dailly,  not  on  the  royal  presen* 
tation,  which  they  set  aside,  but  on  their  own  jus  detoluium  whick 
they  had  acquirea  precisely  two  days  before  ? — A  presentation  does 
not  carry  omnipotence  alung  with  it.  The  trust  which  it  presupposeft 
n  vested  in  those  who  issue  it,  is  a  most  sacred  and  responsible 
trust ;  and  it  is  guarded  at  once  by  the  arm  of  salutary  law,  and  by 
the  collected  sentiment  of  the  Church.  To  deny  this,  would  be  lo 
endanger  the  independence  of  our  establishment,  and  to  wound  the 
▼ery  vitals  of  her  frame. 

*  **  Thus,  Moderator,  whether  we  look  at  the  question  throikgh  the 
light  of  the  word  of  God — or  through  the  medium  of  ecclesiastical 
statutes  and  usages— or  in  connection  with  views  of  sound  policy  and 
expediency,  we  are  constrained  to  draw  the  inference,  that  such  an 
union  as  tfmt  contemplated,  is  utterly  at  variance  with  a  due  regard 
to  the  general  interests  of  the  church  at  large,  and  the  special  claiioi 
of  the  people  committed  to  our  charge/'  pp.  81, 82. 

Oa  its  beiofirpat  to  the  vote,  whether  the  sentence  of  the  Pres- 
bytery ahould  be  reversed  or  affirmed,  the  numbers  were,  for 
Keverae  35— for  Affirm  40 — Majority  5.  The  result  was  fol- 
lovred  by  three  roundR  of  applause  from  the  galleries.  Mr.  Gra» 
ham,  on  behalf  of  Dr.  M'Farlane,  entered  a  protest,  and  the 
question  will  now  lje  settled  by  the  General  Assembly. 


[     5C)G    ] 

Art  IX.  ].  The  Influences  of  the  Holy  Spirit:  contifiered  wiik 
special  Reference  t ,  the  Circumstances  of  the  present  Timet,  Sfo* 
pp.  48.     London.  1823. 

2.  The  Example  and  Success  of  primitive  Missionaries,  A  Sermon 
preached  before  the  London  Nlisftionary  Society.  By  the  Rev* 
williuin  ChRpIin.     8vu.  pp.  32.     Price  JS.     London.  1k23. 

ALTHOUGH  the  titles  of  these  two  publications  refer  to 
somewhat  ditferent  subjects,  the  following  passage  from 
Mr.  Chaplin's  excellent  sermon  will  shew,  that  we  have  uot 
without  propriety  placed  tliem  together  as  bearing  on  the  same 
important  topic, — tlie  necessity  of  connecting  a  dependence 
on  Divine  Influence  with  practical  exertion.  Mr.  Chaplin  hu 
taken  for  his  text,  Mark  xi.  20.  "  The  Lord  working  with 
•*  them,"  &c.  Under  the  second  division  of  the  discourse*  be 
considers,  '  tlie  Divine  concurrence  with  the  labour  of  the 
'  primitive  Missionavie.s.' 

*  But  what  is  the  nature  of  that  influence  which  is  thus  referred 
to  ?     Without  entering  upon  regions  of  abstruse  inquiry^  or  wifbing 
to  be  wise  above  what  is  written,  we  may  here  reroaric  that  all  influ- 
ence must,  in  its  nature,  correspond  to   the   object  inflaenced  and 
the  effect  produced.     Atler  human  labour  has  been  employed  in  till- 
ing the  earth,  and  sowing  the  seed,  we  soon  perceive  the  com  to  ap- 
pear,  and  it  continues  to  grow  until  the  harvest.  This  surprising  effect 
from  so  little  a  cause,  we  attribute  to  the  pervading  influence  of  the 
God  of  nature  upon  the  properties  of  nature,  and  this  we  call  Fkt>- 
vidence.     The  influence  of  Providence  in  this  case,  although  not  to 
be  accurately  defined  by  us,  is  evidently  adapted  in  its  nature  to  the 
process,  and  to  the  result.     But  when  the  process  is  of  a  moral  kindy 
and  the  result  produced  is  analogous  to  it ;  when  it  is  mind  tlutt  u 
influenced,  and  truth    is    the  instrument  employed,    and  spiritual 
qualities  are  the  produce ;  then  it  is  reasonable  to  distinguish  between 
the  influence  of  Providence,  and  the  influence  of  Grace ;    between 
the  divine  operations  upon  matter,  and  the  divine  operations  upon  the 
soul.    This  latter  we  are  taught  to  consider  as  the  saving  work  of  tlie 
Holy  Spirit,  and  by  this  the  Lord  is  graciously  pleased  to  work  with 
his  servants,  when  the  preaching  of  the  gospel  is  rendered  the  means 
of  conversion  and  salvation.     '*  I  will  pour,"  said  he  of  old,  <■  upon 
the  house  of  David,  and  upon   the  inhabitants  of  Jerusaleniy  the 
spirit  of  grace  and  of  supplications.     And  I  will  put  my  Spirit  witlun 
you,  and  cause  you  to  walk  in  my  statutes,  and  ye  shall  keep  my 
judgments  and  do  them."     So  the  Redeemer  prayed  for  his  disciplest 
«*  Sanctify  them  tlirough  thy  truth."     And  the  Apostle  Pkul  connects 
the  ''  sanctilication  of  the  spirit,*'  with  the  *'  belief  of  the  truth.* 

*  Nor  is  it  a  matter  of  little  importance  whether  we  regard  or 
forget  this  essential  doctrine.  God  liath  said,  **  Them  Uiat  honour 
me  I  will  honour.'*  And  I  believe  this  is  excmplifled  in  nothing  more 
than  in  the  honour  we  pay  to  the  work  of  the  Divine  Spirit.    The 
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Wiftm^  gales  arc  not  more  necessary  to  the  voyager,  than  are  the  ce- 
iMlal  influences  to  the  christian,  the  minister,  and  the  missionary. 
Ahd  if  no  man  was  ever  absurd  enough  to  expect  to  sail  across  the 
O0ten  without  the  winds  of  heaven,  let  us  not  be  guilty  of  the  greater 
•iMMttdity  of  expecting  success  in  the  work  of  the  Lord»  without  the 
Lotd  working  with  us.  **  Without  me,"  saith  Christ*  <*  ye  can  do 
Bodling." — It  must  then,  mv  brethren^  be  considered  as  your  very 
cardinal  point,  the  vital  principle  of  your  measures,  and  the  only 
cause  of  your  success,  that  while  you  and  your  missionaries  are  ac« 
foally  labouring  for  God,  your  dependence,  your  hope,  your  joy  is 
this,  that  the  Lord  worketh  with  you.  The  supplies  of  public  lu>e- 
rmlity  would  be  altogether  misplaced,  if  entrusted  to  men  who  were 
not  deeply  impressed  with  this.  If  the  treasures  of  an  empire  were 
at  command,  not  an  atom  should  be  confided  to  that  man  in  whose 
mind  this  truth  was  not  uppermost  and  prominent.  Missionaries 
abroad,  and  candidates  for  the  work  at  home,  directors  and  officers, 
preceptors  and  students,  ministers  and  churches,  contributors  and  col- 
lectors, friends,  agents,  well-wishers  to  the  cause,  all  should  carefully 
remember  that,  work  as  we  may,  we  can  do  nothing  except  the  Lord 
shall  work  with  us.  It  is  when  this  conviction  is  most  oowerfully 
felt,  that  the  blessing  is  most  earnestly  craved ;  and  therefore  it  may 
then  be  most  believingly  expected.  In  the  hope  of  it,  we  rejoice 
when  our  brethren  go  rorth  in  the  name  of  the  Lord,  assured  as  we 
are  that  **  the  Spirit  shall  be  poured  out  from  on  high,  and  the  wil- 
derness shall  become  a  fruitful  6eld.'' '    pp.  17 — 19. 

The  doctrine  of  Divine  Influence  has,  in  one  shape  or  other, 
been  so  universally  held,  by  heathen  as  well  as  by  Christian 
men,  that  it  might  seem  to  be  almost  a  tenet  of  natural  re- 
li^on,  a  principle  of  instinctive  belief,  or  at  least  a  manifest 
dictate  of  reason.  To  the  gods,  the  heathens  were  accustomed 
to  ascribe  not  only  the  outward  bestowments  of  fortune,  but 
those  mental  gifts  and  moral  endowments  which  suppose  a 
direct  influence  exerted  on  the  soul ;  and  the  prayer  of  the 
suppliant,  blind  and  unintelligent  as  it  was,  so  far  as  regarded 
the  object  of  worship,  proceeoed  from  the  belief  that  such  in» 
fluence  was  exerted  by  the  powers  he  sought  to  propitiate. 
Through  all  the  modifications  which  the  doctrine  assumed  as 
disguised  by  superstition, — in  the  afflatus  of  the  tripod,  the 
bacchanalian yi/ror,  or  the  frenzy  of  the  nympholept,  we  still 
trace  the  same  inherent  principle,  perverted  and  debased, 
which  is  the  foundation  of  all  religion — the  belief  that  inter- 
course with  the  Divine  nature  is  possible,  and  not  merely  pos- 
sible, but  that  the  minds  of  individuals  have  been  brought  under 
the  influence  of  direct  inspiration.  To  this  source  alone,  the 
gift  of  prophecy  was  attributable  ;  and  those  inventions  which 
were  ascribed  to  the  gods,  were  no  doubt  viewed  in  the  same 
light,  as  implying  a  supernatural  wisdom.    Thus,  the  doctrine 
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of  Divine  influence,  as  well  u  that  of  an  over-mling  Provi- 
dence  or  Fate,  has  seemed  to  be  inseparable  from  a  b<4ief  in 
the  existence  of  Deity,  rtnct  prayer  has  been  the  Qeceeeafr 
consequence  of  this  persitnsion.  Separate  from  it,  indeeo, 
prayer  would  be  absolutely  irrationRl.  Modem  ptulosopbjr, 
however,  which,  by  dissi[)ating  so  much  of  the  obacuiity  that 
veiled  the  gperatious  of  nature,  bus  eontmcted  the  laoge  of 
supernatural  causes,  and  uhnost  destroyed  the  creed  of  imagi- 
nation, would  fain  carry  its  tests  and  its  analytical  procesees. 
into  matteis  of  faith.  Because  it  has  demolished  the  ima^ai^ 
world  which  fear  or  superstition  peopled  with  shadowak  it 
woald  reduce  us  to  a  disbelief  of  tlie  unseeu  world,  uid  ex- 
plode the  doctrine  of  supernatural  agency  tu  irratiooal.  But 
It  would  be  precisely  as  wise  to  argue  from  idolatry  agaiutthB 
reasonableness  of  all  religion,  as  lo  conclude  thet  the  iostnie- 
tive  faith  of  mankind  iu  utisien  things,  is  altogether  deluBire, 
because  it  has,  in  the  absence  of  Kevclation,  attached  itself  to 
unreal  objects. 

Superstition  was  the  blind  exercise  of  the  religious  Eaculty. 
shaping  to  itself  objeeLs  of  terror  and  worship  in  the  place  oC 
t^  True  God  and  the  true  existences  which  iiJia.bit  tlw  spiri- 
tuul  world.  But  it  is  so  much  more  consonant  to  our  faUcA 
nature,  to  worship  tlio  work  of  uur  own  hands,  and  to  believe 
in  the  creatures  of  our  own  imagiuiugs,  than  to  exercise  a  pure 
faith  in  the  existence  of  what  we  cannot  imagine,  that  it  has 
been  found  a  much  easier  achievement  to  extinguish  supereti- 
tion,  tliaii  to  make  men  religious.  To  get  rid  of  superstitioa  \i 
most  desirable,  but,  unfortunately,  the:  way  in  which  thn  b» 
been  accomplished,  has  been,  in  too  many  cases,  by  extir- 
pating, so  far  as  possible,  the  principle  to  which  superstitioD 
was  mdebted  for  its  hold ;  and  this  has  made  us  the  fijmei 
Protestants,  but  not  altogEither  the  better  Christians.  It  might, 
we  think,  be  saftly  afliruied  of  a  very  large  proportion'  of 
Christian  professors,  (excluding  entirely  the  deciacdlv  iireligi- 
ouE  from  considenttion,)  that  the  existence  and  mioistiy  of 
angels,  is  a  fact  which  has  as  little  pmcticnl  hold  od  thnr 
mindsi  as  the  exploded  superstitions  which  Popery  founvli^  on 
the  doctrine,  or  as  a  belief  in  witches,  fairies,  and  pj^' 
The  doctrine  of  Divine  Influences  cannot  be  put  nfrggif 
manner  from  the  mind  of  any  sincere  worshipper  j  botjU 
is  acquiesced  in  as  a  doctrine,  referred  to  as  a  doctrine,  iii^^i^ 
on  in  this  point  of  view,  as  an  imporiual  article  of  beU^,  n< 
ther  than  taken  huld  of  by  tlie  feelings  witlk  that  simplit^  of 
assurance  which  would  give  it  its  proper  influence  on  the  fiOft" 
racter. 

Ouc  thing  which  has  tended  to  intercept  between  this  car* 
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dtnal  truth  and  tlic  moral  character, — to  deprive  it  of  its  proper 
influeuce,  is  tlie  habit  of  conncctin;;  it  with  certain  theological 
apeculatiuns  relative  to  moral  inability  and  other  points  remote 
f|t>ni  personal  feeling.  It  is  the  remark  of  Stillingfleet,  that 
'  the  seeking  to  reconcile  the  mysteries  of  our  faith  to  phUoso- 
*  phical  dictates  and  unproved  hypotheses,  hath  been  that 
^'  which  hath  almost  destroyed  it,  and  turned  our  religion  into  a 
'  floere  philosophical  speculation/  The  same  may  be  said  of 
the  ceaseless  efforts  to  reconcile  the  mysteries  of  faith  to  theo- 
logical systems.  We  feel  persuaded,  that  the  controversiea 
respecting  the  freedom  of  the  will,  the  resistibility  of  Grace» 
the  inability  of  men  to  believe^  &,c.,  have  had  the  roost  preju- 
dicial effect  in  diverting  the  mind  from  the  practical  to  the  spe- 
culative. Even  ministers  of  the  Gospel  have  appeared  to 
shrink  from  the  subject  of  Divine  Influences,  on  account  of  its 
supposed  implication  in  matters  of  doubtful  disputation.  We 
cannot  otherwise  account  for  the  striking  omission  which  we 
have  oflen  had  occasion  to  notice  in  evangelical  discourses,  of 
an;^  distinct  reference  to  the  topic.  And  tnen,  discussions  re- 
latmg  to  the  Personality  of  tne  Holy  Spirit,  placed  at  the 
threshold,  as  it  were,  of  the  subject,  have  tended,  however  ne- 
cesaary  in  themselves,  to  remove  still  further  from  direct  con- 
tact with  the  feelings,  the  fact  itself  of  Divine  agency  as  the 
source  of  all  spiritual  life.  What  would  be  the  e^ct  of  intro- 
ducing the  Scripture  doctrine  of  Providence,  with  philosophic 
cal  discussions  relative  to  the  existence  of  God  ? 

Any  person  who  is  in  the  habit  of  attending  to  the  opera- 
tions of  his  mind,  will,  we  think,  admit,  that  the  state  of  mind 
required  by  prayer,  and  that  which  is  immediately  produced  by 
theological  speculation,  are  almost  the  opposite  or  each  other, 
so  that  an  indulgence  in  such  speculations  is  destructive  of 
the  spirit  of  prayer.  For  what  is  prayer,  but  the  result  of  a 
belief  which  speculation  would  fain  suspend  while  it  examines 
the  rationale  of  it  ?  A  belief  in  facts,  of  which  speculation 
busies  itself,  and  loses  itself,  in  attempting  to  explore  the  in- 
scrutable relations. 

That  the  Holy  Spirit  has  access  to  the  human  mind,  that  our 
thoughts  and  feelings  are  susceptible  of  the  direct  operation  of 
Dinne  influence,  and  this  without  violence  done  to  the  moral 
nature,  without  any  consciousness  on  the  part  of  the  individual, 
of  an  operation  distinct  from  that  of  his  own  voluntary  action, 
•—IS  a  fact  capable  of  the  highest  proof.  Its  possibility  might 
be  demonstrated  by  abstract  reasoning.  The  gift  of  prophecy 
is  a  sufficient  historical  attestation  of  the  actual  fact.  To  the 
real  Christian,  there  is  the  additional  proof  supplied  by  Reve- 
lation and  by  experience.  He  can  no  more  doubt  tliat  the 
Vol.  XX.  N.S.  2  U 
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moral  influence  of  truth  on  his  own  mind,  in  coincidence  witb 
the  dictates  of  couBcience,  is  attributable  to  the  operation  of 
the  Father  of  Spirits,  than  that  the  vital  action  of  his  frame  ie 
sustained  by  the  Divine  power  of  Him  who  made  it.  Trvth^ 
though  in  every  case  the  instrument,  can  in  no  instance  be  the 
adequate  cause  of  any  moral  eflbct.  This  is  clear,  since  other- 
wise its  efTect  would  be  uniform,  like  that  of  any  mechanical 
cause,  under  the  same  circumstances.  The  reason  why  the 
same  truth  does  not  operate  with  the  same  force  at  all  tunes, 
must  be,  that  it  is  not  an  efficient  cause,  but  only  an  instrumen- 
tal one.  The  efficient  cause,  the  Christian  well  knows,  lies  not 
in  himself:  it  must,  therefore,  be  referrible  to  the  Snpreme 
Cause, — to  Him  "  who  worketh  all  in  all." 

It  is  conceded,  that  truth.,  when  believed  and  enfertamed  bf  Ifte 
mind,  will  produce  its  proper  moral  effect  as  a  motive;  but  the 
belief  and  consideration  ot  truth  is  precisely  that  airfecetfcitf  effect, 
to  the  cause  of  which  we  are  now  advertine.  It  is  not  enong|k 
that  truth  should  be  exhibited  to  the  mind,  or  that  the  nuhd 
should  be  capable  of  receiving  and  being  affected  by  it  >  no 
consequence  necessarily  follows  from  this,  analogous  to  what 
takes  place  as  the  result  of  mechanical  impulse  conuBunicated 
to  inert  matter.  Moral  influence  is  an  effect  to  which  the  mind 
itself,  so  to  speak,  must  lend  itself:  there  must  be  a  oencnp* 
rence  of  the  spiritual  principle  with  the  means  of  iafloenee, 
that  is,  truth,  in  order  to  suck  effect.  And  as  this  principle  is 
so  often  dormant^  there  is  remiired  something  more  tban  the 
means,  to  call  it  into  action.  We  are  aware  that  we  have  ex- 
pressed ourselves  in  a  manner  rather  too  metaphysical^  but  the 
illustration  supplied  by  familiar  facts,  will  make  plain  the 
truth  of  the  proposition. 

'  MilHoDs/  it  is  remarked  in  the  Tract  hefiire  uti '  rtad  the  wofd  ef 
God  with  a  professed  belief  of  its  contents,  without  reoeiviag  thejUgtt- 
est  salutary  influence  from  its  lessons :  a  number  periums  ^^ud.  or  stitt 
greater,  hear  the  word  preached,  without  seeming  to  tnuik  it »  sB  ne- 
cessarv  that  they  should  be  doers  of  the  word  as  well  ss  hesreis. ' 

*  Toe  reason  of  this  is  doubtless,  that  these  persons  hsfenslift'fci 
them.  They  want  a  principle  which  no  agency  less  than  a  ditine^  is 
capable  of  bestowing  upon  them.  If  the  mstrumentslitj  of  As  wri^ 
ten  word,  and  of  human  teaching  alone  was  sufficient,  dhey  wmdd 
long  since  have  been  made  alive  unto  righteoiisness.  Befine  Aaj 
can  rise  into  life,  a  quickening  power  must  deieend  updn  fjbtm  bam 
above.  To  understand  the  fuJi  force  of  this  sssertioi^  ft  nasi 
be  recollected,  that  the  natural  state  of  man  is  that  of  dflSthJ^ 
trespasses  and  ^ns,  without  holinesiy  without  graee^  ulitiiat 
the  least  spiritual  feeling ;— at  the  fall  he  received  a  shook  whiob 
paralysed  and  numbed  every  limb,  eveiv  nene  of  the  iatsn 
and  Icfl  him  a  blasted  withered  form  of  humanity  without  so 
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41  power  to  feel  bis  misery.  While  he  remains  in  this  condition^  the 
simple  application  of  external  means  is  incapable  of  imparting  the 
least  d^ree  of  salutary  influence.  The  feelings  of  his  nature  may, 
indeed,  in  some  measure,  be  wrought  upon — as  the  fibres  of  once 
animated  but  now  lifeless  matter  may  be  put  in  motion  by  the  opera* 
tions  of  Galvanism,  but  a  sensation  truly  vital  and  spiritual  it  cannot 
awaken.  He  must  be  spirituaUy  revived,  before  be  can  spiritually 
feel ;  he  must  be  endued  with  a  celestial  principle  which  will  act  as 
a  soul  within  a  soul,  before  he  can  experience  the  emotions  and  per- 
form the  functions  of  a  living  being.  And  as  the  total  fiulure  of  the 
outward  machinery  of  religion,  while  unaccompanied  by  a  quickening 
energy,  proves  the  indispensable  necessity  of  a  Divine  Power  to  ren* 
der  it  effectual  in  any  case,  so  those  particular  instances  in  which  it  is 
found  successful,  are  equally  illustrative  of  the  same  truth.  It  is  tlie 
primary  basis  of  all  reasoning  and  philosophy,  that  similar  causes  pro- 
duce similar  effects — or,  to  exhibit  the  same  idea  in  a  modified  aiid 
somewhat  expanded  form;  that  a  similar  agency,  operating  upon 
similar  subjects,  wOl  result  in  the  display  of  the  same  general  phoeno* 
mena.  In  the  application  of  this  pnnciple  to  the  pomt  under  con* 
sideration,  we  remark,  that  the  agency  generally  employed  consists 
of  the  various  modes  of  instruction,  by  providential  occurrences,  by 
written  records,  and  more  especially  by  ministerial  labours.  The  sub- 
jects to  which  this  agency  is  directed,  are  human  beings,  all  by  na- 
ture equally  corrupt,  equally  degraded,  equally  destitute  of  life  and 
holiness.  On  a  supposition  of  the  identity  or  perfect  similarity  of 
the  influence  exerted,  we  must  have  inevitably  expected  an  unifor- 
mity of  result,  either  invariably  successful,  or  invariably  abortive* 
But  the  fact  is  totally  otherwise.  While  the  great  majority  of  man- 
kind remains  untouched,  unaffected,  unrenewed ;  some  discover  no  un- 
certain or  equivocal  symptoms  of  an  almost  entire  transformation  of 
character  having  been  wrought  in  them.  Assuming  it  as  an  allowed 
and  established  point,  that  all  tlie  individuals  of  the  human  species, 
are,  by  nature,  equally  tainted  with  the  stain  of  pollution,  and  present 
equal  impediments  to  the  renovating  operations  of  divine  grace,  the 
circumstance  of  some  being  awakened  from  their  fatal  slumbers, 
and  of  the  rest  continuing  to  sleep  in  perilous  indifference  upon  the 
brink  of  everlasting  ruin,  seems  capable  of  no  other  mode  of  ex- 
planation, than  the  supposition  of  an  influence  being  made  to  ope- 
rate upon  the  one  class  which  does  not  reach  to  the  other.' 

pp.  25— S. 

There  is  such  a  thing  as  being  familiar  witli  a  principle  of 
mechanical  phi iosophy*  in  its  practical  application,  and  yet 
not  being  able  to  unaerstand  it  when  technically  stated  as  a 

f>rinciple  of  science.  The  same  thing  occurs  in  matters  of  re- 
i^ion.  Every  Christian,  in  the  act  of  prayer,  recognises  the 
principle,  that  he  stands  in  constant  need  of  Divine  influence, 
and  is  capable  of  receiving  it.  Every  thinking  man,  who  is 
nut  an  intidel,  will  readily  acknowledge,  that  wisdom  and  good- 
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ness  are  as  nuicli  the  Lfifts  c)!'  (Jod  as  riches  and  h^nlih.  R-jt 
wisdom  and  j^^oodiiess  can  be  comniuniratcvl  on!y  by  ni«  an*  -t 
Divine  influence  on  the  mind.  In  asking  wisHom  of  (iud.  : . 
imploring  his  guidanre,  above  all,  in  supplicating  Lis  Hfijy 
Spirit,  the  believer  acts  on  the  inlierent  belief,  that  such  Diviru 
communications  are  continually  afforded,  and  may  confidentlv 
be  anticipated  in  answer  to  prayer.  It  never  interferes  witty 
this  belief  as  a  pmctical  difficulty,  that  he  is  not  able  lo  dis- 
tinguish such  communications  from  the  action  of  his  r.v:t 
mind  ;  any  more  than  it  shakes  his  belief  in  Divine  Providence, 
to  find  things  taking  ])lace  in  concurrence  with  his  own  exer- 
tions. There  are  physical  influences  of  which  he  has  no  ra^r*? 
distinct  consciousness,  than  he  has  of  anv  Divine  influence* '~r 
his  mind.  Nay,  there  is  the  moral  influence  of  suasion,  "t 
example,  of  temptation,  jjerj)etually  operating  upon  him.  Vft 
still  as  nndistinguishable  from  the  voluntary  operations  .: 
thought,  as  influence  of  a  supernatural  kind  ;  as  there  are  che- 
mical and  mechanic:il  processes  constantly  going  fonriri 
throughout  the  animal  system,  of  which  we  have  no  sensihlc 
intimation.  It  is  not  till  a  man  begins  to  speculate  on  the 
jmnie  of  Divine  influence,  its  bearing  on  the  subject  of  humtri 
responsil)ility,  and  other  metaphysical  questions,  that  be  i^-tV 
any  difliculty  onthe  subject. 

but  when  an  attempt  is  made  to  analyse  and  discriminate  th» 
supposed  various  kinds  of  Divine  inriuence, — as  common  •  r 
saving  Grace,   as  resistible   or  irreMstible,  and  so  forth,  wh-" 
wonder  is  it  that  the  mind  gets  bewildered,  and  tliat  faith  i\l»  -i 
in  the   mazes  of  doubtful  speculation  ?     Thus  much  wo  n»»^ 
safely  assume  of  all  moral  influence,  that  its  specific  o|»erdti' ' 
will  vary  according  tu  thi;  medium  or  instrument,  ami  the  <*■> 
ject  of  influence.     Truth  of  some  kind,  or  seoniinc    tn:lh.  •• 
tlie  only  conceivable  im  ans  of  influencing  an  intelligent  aiitr: 
liut  there  are  some  truths  e\idently  adapted   to  act  up«^n  ■' 
conscitnec  of   tlie  individual:  other  truths  which   t»»nd  r.  . 
directly  to  ojHr.ite  u\\  the  afleclions;  and  their  specific    ♦  r-   t. 
tluTef»)re,  will  be  diflerent.     In  concurrence  with  such  truth*.  ■- 
Divine  influence  also  may  be  e\tTt(?d  on  the   conscienc*.  :' 
terminate  there  ;  or  it  may  exert  itself  on  tin.-   heart.     A*  t: 
dictates  of  conseienee  may  be  ii-.lsied,  so,  weshoubl  nt'l'.r- 
Maying,  that  tin;    influcnre  of  ihi-  Spirit  may  bi:  resi^it-.i,  *    :- 
a^  the  coiisr.ii-Mei-  -.iIimh'  i>  l)roiii;lit  uiuli  r  it-»  (»t>i'ralii>n.  .ji*  i 
hiilh  nT('ivi.Ml  is  of   tint  natiir-    whuh  ti'n'.*>  uiily  M.av.  :ki:; 
<  oii>tiriirr.      Iiiii  truths  airiinn:'  the  ln;ut  ru'tii.i  '•.  ;.,    .% 

by  Vllhlt    ol    lh<    Llln  l"!i«.    llilh:<  Ik  r  •»!    (  mmI'^   I  |«.ii  \    S.ifl     v»: 

<Jiit  it  ci.UKN|M.i|niti,i  ju.,1  .1  iiliii,      1  Ik- iilkeli"!!^,  t!.*.  wu     - 
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the  very  subject  of  such  influence ;  and  at  once  to  receive  and 
to  resist  it,  is  impossible  :  it  involves  a  contradiction. 

But,  stripped  of  all  metaphysics,  what  is  the  fact  ?  From  tfa^ 
Spirit  of  God,  '  all  holy  desires,  all  good  counsels,  and  all 
'  just  works  proceed.'  And  He  *'  will  give  his  holy  Spirit 
''  to  them  who  ask  it.*^  It  is  a  fixed  law  of  the  Divine  go- 
vernment, that  this  spiritual  aid  should  unifamUy  be  afford- 
ed in  answer  to  praver.  The  concurrence  of  the  Divine 
agency  with  human  effort  and  rational  means,  in  the  physical 
operations  of  nature, — the  processes  of  nutrition,  growth,  and 
healing,  is  not  more  certain,  or  less  mysterious,  than  that  which 
is  the  source  of  life,  and  growth,  and  healing  in  the  spiritual 
world.  To  make  this  fact  an  excuse  for  the  neglect  of  means, 
is  the  grossest  fanaticism  :  to  overlook  it,  or  explain  it  away,  is 
atheism. 

The  tract  before  us,  is  designed  to  '  make  a  brief  applica- 
'  tion  of  the  doctrine  to  the  circumstances  of  the  present 
'  period.'  We  cordially  recommend  its  perusal  to  our  readers. 
Indistinct  and  erroneous  notions  on  this  subject  have  hitherto 
had  too  extensive  an  influence  on  the  minds  of  Christians,  pa^ 
ralysing  their  exertions^  and  repressing  the  spirit  of  prayer. 
This  doctrine,  properly  viewed,  is  the  strongest  motive  to  exer- 
tion, the  very  element  of  spiritual  might.  The  hope  of  the 
world  rests  upon  the  fact,  in  connexion  with  the  promise,  of 
Divine  influence.  That  die  moral  world  has  not  as  yet  been 
brought  more  generally  under  its  quickening  and  fertiUzing 
energy*  notwithstanding  the  vast  machinery  put  in  action,  and 
the  Divine  adaptation  of  the  means, — is  owing,  in  the  first 
place,  to  the  incalculable  inaptitude  of  human  beings,  as  de- 

E raved,  to  yield  to  any  moral  means ;  but,  next  to  this,  is  attri- 
utiible  to  nothing  more  than  the  weakness  of  faith  and  the 
languid  half  heartedness  of  our  prayers. 
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*^*  Genikmen  and  PuUUhers  who  have  toorh  im  the  Prettt  wiB  rffei 
the  Conductors  of  the  Eclictic  Rbvikw*  if  tending  ii^rmatwn 
fpodpaidj  o/theiMedf  extent,  and probobk price  of  mohworieg 
tohidt  the^  may  depend  vpon  being  eommitnicaieato  thepmUe^  ^ 
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A  Series  of  Letten  to  an  Attorney't 
Aitieled  Clerk,  contaiukij;  Direction  for 
hU  Studies  and  General  Condocty  which 
was  oonmeneed  aiid  left  nn6nished  by 
the  late  A.  C.  Buckland,  Evq.  Author  of 
Letten  on  Early  Rising,  has  been  eom- 
Dieted  by  his  Brother  Mr.  W.  H.  Buck- 
land,  and  will  be  published  in  a  few 
days  in  one  Volume. 

Prose  Pictures,  a  Series  of  Deserip- 
tire  Letters  and  Essays  by  Edward  Her- 
bert, Esq.  with  etchings  by  George 
Crufkshank,  will  be  published  in  a  few 
weeks. 

The  Translator  of  Dante,  the  Rer.  H. 
F.  Cary,  has  in  the  press  a  Translation 
of  the  Birds  of  Aristophanes  in  English 
verse,  with  Notes  and  illustrations. 

Essays  and  Sketches  of  Character,  by 
the  late  R.  Aytoa,  Rm].  with  a  Me- 
moir, and  a  Frontispiece  by  R.  Westall, 
R.  A.  will  be  published  in  the  ensuing 
month. 

Mr.  Lander's  Imaginary  CouTemations 
of  Literary  Men  and  Statesmen  will 
appear  early  in  December. 

The  Joorosl  of  Llewellyn  Penrose, 
a  Seaman,  in  one  volume,  with  En- 
gravings fktmi  Drawings  by  Bird  and 
Pooock,  is  in  the  press. 

The  Rev.  Harvey  Marriott  has  in  the 
press  a  Third  Course  of  Practical  Ser- 
mons for  Families. 

Mr.  John  Curtiii  has  in  the  press  the 
fust  No.  of  his  Illustrations  of  English 
lusects.  The  Intention  of  the  Author  is, 
to  publish  highly  finished  figures  of 
such  species  of  insects  (witli  the  Plants 
upon  which  they  are  found)  as  constitute 
the  British  Genera,  with  atcurate  repre- 
bcDtalions  of  the  parts  on  which  the 
characters  are  founded,  and  descriptive 
letter-press  to  each  plate;  giving,  as 
far  as  possible,  the  habits  and  economy 
of  the  subjecu  selected.  The  Work  will 
Im;  published  Monthly,  to  commence 
the  1st  of  Jaiuiury,  1824. 

In  the  (l^t■^M,  Rti'mi'iitH  of  (he  History 
ol"  Civil  Govtrnmcnt,  beint'  a  View  of 


the  Rise  and  Progms  of  tke  vMriM" 


Political  iMtftotkmt  thtt  have 
throughout  the  worlds  and  «■ 
of  the  present  State  and 
Features  of  the  Govemi 
Existence.    By  the  late  Ji 
Ebq. 

Aids  to  Refleetioii^  Id  a  Seria  of  Pm- 
dential,  Moral,  and  Spiritual  Apfcoriii^ 
extracted  chiefly  horn  tte  W«fcs  of 
Archbishop  Leightoo,  with  Kolcs  nd 
interposed  Remarks,  by  8.  T.  Ookk 
ridge,  Esq. 

Dr.  Conquest  is  preparing  a  INifc  §m' 
the  press,  which  will  contm  a  Rfeitsnev 
to  every  Publication  on  ICdwiliwy,  and 
a  register  of  the  inmimwabia  «Hftyt  aSid 
cases  which  are  seattcrad  thnmgh  pirt* 
odical  pamphlets,  and  tlw  tswaaKfai 
of  various  societies,  or  easodiy  safcrred 
to  in  works  not  exoiaslvoly  nbsUtilc. 
This  will  foim  a  •aooad  aalMi—  »  ll* 
third  edition  of  his  "  OulliM^*'  ■■< 
will  be  speedily  followed  by  a  rimilar 
publication,  oo  the  Diaeaa«  ef  Hn—ia 
and  Childreo.  U  would  be  e  eeste  of 
time  to  advert  to  the  groat  adiatiigw 
which  must  result  from  seeh  a  cuaiaii^ 
tration  and  arraageiaent  ef  aH  tkatbit 
been  pablished  on  ibeMlMitiMliMf  ead 
important  subjeets^ 

Preparing  for  pablicaMoa,  a  Tiwte 
on  Organic  Clieaitscry,  ooniaial^g  At 
analyses  of  animal  and  vefrtaMt  rtb* 
stances,  founded  on  the  work  of  fue- 
fcssor  Gonclin  on  tiiemaa  ws/bimti^kf 
Mr.  Dnnglison,  momlMr  ef 
learned  societies,  foreign  aad 
and  one  of  the  Editors  of  Um 
Repontory. 

In  the  roorae  of  Deoenbst 
published,  Travela  ia  the  '  laWffla^  ^' 
Southern  Africa.  By  Williaa  J. 
chell,  EMt^  With  nui 
Engravings,  Vigaettea,  Im.  Aen 
Author's  original  Drawingvt 
volume,  ia  4Uiw  which  eMiplMBi  lh»'' 
work.  .      ""^' 

A   TjIo  uf  Paraguay.    By  wkit 
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rati,  Lectures  on  the  Genaml 
i  the  Human  Bodv,  and  oo 
if  and  Functioni  of  the  akin  ; 
me  the  Roya1Ck>)lege  o$9tu^ 
ondon,  during  the  oe«rai  «C 
r  Thomas  Chef aljer^  F«4J$r., . 
Mi.S.  Surgeon  extraordinary 
r,  and  professor  of  anatomj 
f  to  the  college.  In  I  vol  8f0. 
pe»,  Obsenrations   illasCra- 

History  and  Treatment  of 
MUty,  the  proliflc  aoarenof 
)  spasmodic  diseases,  and  ?•• 
MM  affections.     By  WilUaai 

BID. 

•  Q.  C.  Gorham  Is  aboiil  to 
ess,  a  copious  Abatraet  So 
the  860  deeds  contained  io 
ileotCartnlariesof  St  Neot^ 
th  outlined  engrarings  oo 
sine  seals  of  that  monastery 
»riora.  It  will  form  either  o 
tto  the  history  of  St.  Neot*ts 
toblished)  or  a  separate  fo- 
the  impression  will  be  strictly 

the  number  subscribed  ibr, 
■irons  of  possessing  a  oopy 

their  wish  to  Lackington  rad 

tie  close  of  the  year. 

ress,  Ella,  the  CotUge  Bfio* 

HO  io  the  Spenserian  itania. 

Pellart. 

ig  Ibr  pnblicatioo,  a  Father*! 

w  not  baptizing  his  Children* 

Member  of  the  Chareh  of 

irdo  is  preparing  for  poblica- 
mnious  work  under  ihe  tltk 
laa  Interpreter,  oonsis|ing  of 
d  familiar  ooorersations,  on 

general  interest  and  ntUity, 
th  a  complete  vocabnUry  in 
1  Italian^  to  whiob  are  added 
te  column,  rules  for  the-pro- 
of  each  word,  ezennpllBed  in 

eminently  calcniateito  fo-<* 
s  JMqui»ition    of  the  Itnliaa 

1st  of  January,  1894,  wHIbo 
a  new  and  most  inteieating 
Ml  of  the  prlneipal  Monntaioa 
wld,  embracing  on  a  largo 
lear  and  distinct  view  of  the 
nratioos  of  the  earth*  This 
»een  arranged  with  immenso 
d  expense,  and  oonlains  the 
ftboot  300  OKiontains,  with  a 
e  Falls  of  the  Niagara  fand 
ids  of  Egypt ;  the  whole  ar- 


ranged in  alphabetieal  order  Ibr  the  ^ 

of  kidM  h>M^4mhi  wi «»Mi 

who,  from  Tarioos  eaosss,  eonnot  i 
theoMelvea  of  eoMMifo  woiks. 


nap  win  l^ooojyafid  oafd 

1ft*  9*  K*  Hewitt  HUn  1^ 

Ffioo.  FrioO:1ikOQlloMI  oft4>iikiMik 

^^t»  k9  hadof  Mr*  Wyld.  Qoognp^ 

tothe  Rin^ CboriM^Cmiiu  whiiow^ 

SGriber^  names  1^^  rrnNuT  '  * 

iBtheprces,  and  will  bo  pidiliihod  la 
alb»doye»  ki  1  tfaiok  «ot  Um^  mt- 
belUshod  with  o  pcrteaitof  Aiilum.  4k$ 
ipM  of  iho  BrfHili  liSMi^i,  OMO- 
piiilogtbobaalpopenoolli^  mmwOt 
and  UtaoHurs^  sniMoload  k  the  Bpaotft- 
tor,.  Tbtlei^  GoMdlM^  *a  Cho  wholo 
alpbobetieoOy  onisiid  oeootdAv  to  tto 
sul^ieeto. 

The  Star  to  the  fm,  mtd  nrtf  no— i. 
by  Mr.  CaOtTf  irii.  ^wwlft  •  tar 
days* 

A  VohMM  of  ffmwwt  is  aoo^  i« 
tho  Bor.  John  Coo>m,  AM.  Mtikm 
of  HoddonMd,  oad  liMMrlyMovof 
Calherioe  iloU»  "" -"rilgfL  hfTinnHJ 
to  be  pnbiiihed  os  mm  m  o  enflWeot 
nomber  of  sobseriheti  ore  ohNiloedi 

On  tho  lit  of  JtMoiy  wil 
No*  L  of  a  BOW  Qoi 
he  ootitledt  the  W< 
aod  oondnctod  oa  pvoiMMdly- 
deolaadiaiFOrllol  lafaidplea 

Meam.  J.F.MeolooMll.  Lo 
wUl  pMA  tho  flm  r-r"-f  of  4Mv 
▼iewB  of  Chipahii  oa  tho  M  o^  JIk 
bmary  aeit 

Ho.  ZUL  of 


Bnghwd  oad  Wolfe  wiili 
flnt  of  Mar^  asal'i 
poblishodllowXU* 
▼ohiBie* 

Sholto  Perey,  ooo  of  t)^  Imndioiiao . 
Brothem  to.whoai  tho  piMfi  am  .ia* 
dehtod.fcr  io.iaodil liineinifit  iaiha 


shape  of .  AooidQtoib.  .Mo  la  mMia* 

MOTMi 

and  iQaaneri   airiaff  tho  iMo  of.  Uiro 


tioa  a.OM^of  of  i^cii^hMiLilatfllieo 


PrQiiiam.whi8<i  om  to  ho  iUoptmtoi  bf 
engrovioie.hy.GralMoplu  JX%,KlM 
appear  ooiiy  la  the  oaeoiafFniw.v 

Dr*  Cany  hae  Issaad  prapgili  Ivr 
publishing  by  sahieriptiw^  I^pfooa 
Anakgioo-IatiBaM,  oa  im  p|ia  of  flop- 
getoea'f  Qreek  leiiwii.  liitli  an  l»- 
dex  EtyoMdogiooo  aonriy likaOmt  of 
Gesner. 

Pr*  Oaref  hoe  joit  pahMihed  fleaota^ 
Tragodk%  m  ooptinaotioa.  of  Iho  Ra> 
geafeFockotChaiiwL 
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BIOCIAPHr. 

An  AccoDDt  of  the  Life  and  Writing^ 
of  Jatnes  Beatlie,  LL  D.  By  Sir  Wm. 
Forbes,  Bart.  A  now  edition.  In  2  vols. 
Svo.  portrait,  II.  !s. 

A  Sketch  of  the  Life  of  the  Rer. 
Jiilei  Charles  RIeb,  Piutor  of  the  Re- 
formed Church,  Fredericia,  in  I>cnm.irk: 
with  practical  remarks  and  illastrationt, 
and  a  large  introduction,  containinn^  <^*^ 
account  of  that  colony,  anfl  anecdotei 
of  tome  of  the  moat  eminent  protestant 
luiniaters  on  the  continent.  In  one  rol. 
18mo.  with  an  engraving.    Price  I«.6d. 

PINE   ABTf. 

Three  Panoramic  Vicwi  of  Port  Jack- 
son, New  South  Wales,  with  the  Town  of 
Sydney  and  the  adjacent  sci*nery.  Kn- 
irraved  by  Havell,  from  Drawiiigs  by 
Major  l^ylor  of  the  48th  Regiment. 
Price  It.  Is.  each  coloured,  to  imitate 
the  original  Drawings. 

illSTOKY. 

A  New  and  greatly  improvrd  E'lition 
of  Dr.  Brown's  History  of  Missions,  la 
two  thick  volumes,  8vo.  II.  68t 

*^*  In  coBsequence  of  the  large 
mass  of  new  materials  which  the  Author 
has  oiitalned,  some  parts  of  the  work 
having  been  almost  entirely  written  over 
again  :  iu  other  parts,  the  omissions  on 
the  one  hand,  and  the  additions  on  the 
other,  have  been  su  extensive,  that  it 
may  in  a  coosidsrable  degree  l>e  viewed 
as  a  Dew  work  ;  k  is  brought  down  to 
the  latost  dates,  and  is  illustrated  with 
Maps  of  the  Principal  Missionary  Sta- 
tiooa. 

MISCILLAMIOVt. 

Observations  on  the  Antichristian 
Tendency  of  Modern  Education,  and 
on  the  Practicability  and  Means  of  its 
Improvement.  By  John  Campbell,  Esq. 
of  Carbrook,  F.R.S.E.  l2mo.  9s.  6d.  bds. 

Tlie  CalcntU  Annual  Register.  Vol. 
I.  for  the  year  1821.  Svo.  11.  Is.  (Just 
imported.) 


roLfrrcAL* 

Statement  in  regard  to  the  Panperisn 
of  Glasgow,  frrjm  the  experieocaof  the 
last  eii^ht  ynurs.  By  Thomas  Chalmers, 
D.D.  Svo.  Ss. 

THIOLOOV. 

Sermons  Preached  in  St.  John's 
Church,  Glasgow.  By  Tbomaa  Cbal- 
mers,  D.D.  Svo.  lOa.  6d. 

Sacred  Dissertations  oo  tiM  Afo4M 
Creed.  By  Hermaa  WitMS,  DJI. 
Translated  from  the  Latio,  and  flbOoMd 
witl\  notes,  critical  and  csplanatory.  By 
Donald  Frszer,  Minister  of  tlw  Oo^, 
Koiinoway.  In  two  thick  voiumei,  S«Oi 
11.2s. 

Private  Thonghts  on  R^pgioa.  By 
the  Rev.  Thomas  ^dam.  With  ao  iatft- 
dnctory  essay,  fa^.  the  Ran  DmIM 
Wilson,  A.M.  Miniver  of  SL  JoU^ 
Chapel,  Bedford  Row,  Loodoo.  Itaoi  Si. 
A  Treatise  on  Religtoos  VaMmg,  M^g 
an  attempt  to  evamioe  the  AaSoriiyy 
explain  the  Nature,  oooaider  tba,  DmigBa 
and  recommeiid  the  ObiewaMC  of  tkil 
Duty.  With  notes,  and  illMlntioiH.  1^ 
£.  B.  Uoyd.  ISrao.  te.  6d. 

Sermous.  By  the  lata  Var.  8L  lAviM- 
tou  of  Bideford.  Svo.  VoL  IIi:  lOh.  M. 
Mental  Disciplina ;  or  HIato  oa  tha 
cultivation  of  iatflHectaal  mad  aiAral 
habiu,  addreated  to  studtatt  ia  thaabgy 
and  young  ministen.  By  Hiaiy  taalv 
Burder,  M.A.  Part  UL  8«Ai  4a^  llbo^ 
fis.  6d. 

Hymns  oa  Variooi  PaHagaa  af  fuiip 
ture.    By  Thomas  Kally.  KM  BAioa. 
With  maay  new  HyaMik  94ma.  4k 

The  Memory  «r  tha  Jart.    Al 
on  occasion  of  tha  Death  of 
Powell,  Esq.    By  Joha 
a  Poem  to  the  MaaMMryofOa 
by  Josiah  Conder.  8fik  la.  fdL 
Tha  Christian  PhOwophari. 
Connexion  of  Scicoea  with 
TboBuDick.  llma^Ti. 
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Alptabd,  the,  origin  of,  490  $  Bgypliao, 
49K 

Aaeiiei,  profpects  and  probable  iii' 
Hoenee  of,  548;  see  Dwight,  Faux, 
maA  Rolinet. 

'Jto«8^  ^W7>g*  fXHind  the  world,  65,  et 
Inf.;  character  of  the  work,  65  ;  cruel 
'IrMwmm  ef  tines  ai  Rio  Janeiro^  (^6  ; 
mmahU  ^  tkt  prince  rmfnl  of  Brazil, 
97 }  0pfeaiunee  of  Cape  tov«,  ih. ;  ne- 
■fTMi  tbiere  by  imtinct,  68  ;  descrip- 
Hon  of  the  Paris  of  India,  ih. ;  rtate  of 
indnila  In  the  Mauritius,  69 ;  refwg- 
wkmte  ^  the  eotmists  to  intermarriage 
^M  momtn  of  colour  J  ib. ;  auikor*i  ab- 
reprtiontaihn  of  the  kappinet*  of  the 
71  \  anxiety  qf  the  stave  to  re- 
tdt  ddUren,  ib,j  comparison  of 
tbc  ilave  and  the  free  pan  per,  72; 

^  iitlodltea  of  the  French  slave-traders, 
tf.  J  PmI  and  Virginia,  73 ;  portrait 
"ff  Bt^fossshf,  ih.s  description  qf  the 
Ckmne,  74 ;  ntUivesof  New  Guinea^  ^e, 
A/  d«ieripii«i  of  tbe  inhabitants  of 
Ooam,  tSi^skseription  of  Ike  isUmdof 
JlMay  76  i  iHanft  i^  Tinian,  77 ;  na- 
tif«i  x4  th«  CaroHiies,  i^. ;  state  of 
'  tt«  Sndwlch  islands,  78. 

«iriffeMO^MNi  dyfkullie*  of,  150,  156, 

ftHogio,tmlrismoo,  115. 

Mimupkttkp/knomena,  153,  4;  391. 

Aaikmilf,  mm  force  of  hnman  in  re- 
ll|[t9D,  $%f  et  tef. 

Baillie's,  Joanna,  collection  of  poems, 
ft64,  et  arf. ;  fine  simile  from  Senit, 
f65  I  wnnet  ass  leamtsg  Greece  by  C.  B. 
Sheridao,  f6.  /  on  the  klnt^^s  illness 
kjf  Mrs.  Barbaald,  266;  Unes  on  a 
grep  kair,  ib, ;  on  memarg  by  Miu 
Holford,  268  ;  the  ship*s  return  by  Miss 
Bcnger,  269  i  ^stle  to  a  friend  on  his 
mtdmng  dsy,  270 ;  kneSf  '  frinuh  when 
i  die,*   271;  song  by  J.    RicbardMii, 


272;  on  the  sight  of  tke  prison  at  Dieppe, 
by  H.  Gaily  Knight,  273 ;  remarks  un 
the  diffusion  of  poetical  taste,  275. 

BarbanJd,  Mrs.  lines  by,  on  the  late 
king,  266. 

Bamett*s  memoirs,  85. 

Benson,  rer.  J.  memoir  of,  520 ;  sec 
MacdonakL 

Bible  Society ,c1iarges  of  Dubois  atgaiost, 
examined,  445. 

Blaquiere'a  report  on  the  state  of  the 
Greek  confederation,  525,  et  isf . ;  ori- 
gin of  the  Greek  struggle,  525 ;  hints  to 
the  whter  on  style,  526. ;  Quarterly 
Reviewer's  sinister  language^  527 ; 
Greece  mnst  be  Turkish,  Rnssiao,  or 
Eogtisb,  528. 

Blunt's  vestiges  of  ancient  maooeri, 
505,  et  seq,  ;  state  of  society  among 
the  ancient  Romans,  505;  mistaken 
policy  of  the  rulers  of  the  church  in 
adopting  heathen  rites,  507  ;  identity 
of  ancient  and  modem  superstjtioos 
among  the  Greeks,  508  ;  origin  of  the 
ceremony  of  oamitig  a  ship,  ib. ;  an- 
thorns  disdaimtr  of  polemkal  intentUntf 
509  ;  its  gross  impropriety,  510 ;  de- 
grading effects  of  modem  priesltraft,  ib, ; 
lares  and  saints  identified^  511;  stttntSp 
a  fart  of  shipUJ^miiura,  513;  worship 
of  tke  Phgin  ^heathen  origin,  i6.;  lo- 
cal saints,  514  ;  practice  qf  dosing  the 
ekurch-doorz  in  tke  middle  ^f  tke  dmf  ex- 
plmfied,  515;  boy  priests,  sA. ;  fa- 
miliar  tteatrntent  of  tkHr  idois  cowusum  to 
ancient  andmodern  Rommst,  ik. ;  nooks 
and  mysteries,  516 ;  dramatic  nature  qf 
Romish  ceremonies f  517;  identity  of 
agricaltoral  practices,  518 ;  tkeplougkt 
ib.;  mode  qf  cultivating  tke  vine,  519; 
popery  unchained,  520. 

Bonrrling  schools»  for  girls,  remarks  on, 
3S3. 

Boccaccio,  criticism  on,  110. 


INDEX 


Potaiiy,  rt  commendiitions  of,  320,  333. 

Bourbon  memoirs,  434,  eiseq, ;  remarks 
on  the  flight  of  Louis  xvi.  tu  Varcnne*, 
436 ;  selfish  spirit  discovered  by 
I^iiii«i  XT  ill.,  t6. ;  bhgrtpkkal  noike  i>/ 
Af.  ilarmandt  436  ;  conduct  of  Louis 
XV ii.,  lb,  ;  ki$  mytteriout  itteUumily, 
437. 

Bowring's  matins  and  vespers,  162,  eL 
stq. ;  merits  of  tlHt  author  as  a  trans- 
lator, 162;  character  of  the  hymns, 
163;  tpeeimenit  163-8;  non-christian 
cast  of  the  hymns,  168  ;  repulsive  fa- 
miliarity of  the  addrt-sses  to  Deity, 
169  ;  pure  devotion  inseparable  from 
scriptural  views  of  the  object  uf  wor- 
ship, 171. 

Bravlcy's  ancient  military  architecture, 
93. 

Brewster's  testimonies  to  the  truths  of 
religiou,  62,  et  trq.  ;  anthorities  argu- 
ments, though  not  proofs,  69;  the  infi- 
del disbelieves  on  the  mere  pwsibility 
of  the  thing's  being  untrue,  03;  he  ad- 
mits the  force  of  authorities  when  he 
endeavours  to  nullify  them,  64 ;  plan 
and  contents  of  the  work,  t6. 

Brooks's  memoirs  of  Mrs.  Walker,  377, 
8. 

Brown's  fables  for  the  holy  alliance,  181, 
el  sgq,  i  the  lorik  qf  itberty,  181;  royalty 
ami  religioitt  183;  epigram,  184. 

Burder's  memoirs  of  pious  women,  377, 
379. 

OuaftJuliuM,  miktary  character  of ,  234. 

Carbonari,  origin  of  the,  346. 

Cacrascoaa's  memoirs  of  the  Neapolitan 
revolution,  342,  et  teq. ;  abortive  cha- 
racter of  tbc  struggle,  342;  inef- 
ficiency of  a  militia,  ib»f  sketch  of 
utfairs  previous  to  tlie  restoration, 
343;  beneficial  effecU  cf  Ike  Erenck 
govemmeat,  344 ;  pernicious  system  of 
favouritism  adopttd  by  Ferdinand, 
345 ;  origin  of  the  carbonari  and 
caidert^ji,  346  ;  necessity  ef  ttjorm  ge- 
neraily  txhiowUdged,  ib»;  history  of 
the  insurrection,  347 ;  character  of 
Carruscosa,  348 ;  picture  of  ike  rebel 
armyt  349  ;  mock  campaign,  330. 

Catechisms,  objections  to  the  uwe  of,  ex- 
amined, ^)3> 

Chalmers  on  the  economy  of  large 
t(»wns,  117  etseq,;  author  entitled  to 
public  thanks  for  his  labours,  117; 
history  of  his  success  at  Glasgow, 
118;  the  principle  of  the  poor  laws 
salutary  and  just,  119;  auiAor'j  mn- 
stalemciit  of  their  ongin    and  dckign^ 


Ik 


135; 
•■i 


120;  history  of  the  Urn  of  nTttif^f 
cmrrect  slmtemtnt  of  the  piimeipk  if  fk 
EngBsk  pooT'tytiem  hy  Fuimey  wAy- 
man,  122;  the  main  feature  in  the 
modiem  admioistrBtion  ovcrhiobed  kf 
Dr.  C,  124 ;  reol  diAcnhy  of  idbm 
stated,  125 ;  author's  UBgular  oait- 
sion  of  reference  to  the  nieof  wsgOi 
1 26 ;  bis  scheme  does  not  proride  fcr 
the  caie  of  inndeqaate  waga^  19T; 
remarks  on  tbc  SpiUlfiddi  a^ik; 
depresiioD  of  wages  how  hr  cmd 
by  the  poor-laws,  128;  mlvnloeof 
author's  experiment  in  iihiiiici  to 
the  general  practice,  199 ;  mHiifW 
of  reduced  parochial  uapinditiWi 
ISO;  reform  practicable  wMwoliho- 
lition  of  an  asseasment,  191;  wkd 
vestry  act,  iir. ;  o^ectioM  to  ctofck 
collections  in  EnfdeDd  ie  Kn  tf  *■ 
rate,  132;  abmet 
Qgeitey  ampbyed  te 
iratioH,  133;  propoted 
weceiftiy  tf  e6e/iAwf 
gittmote  ckUdnm,  136t 
practicability  of  provida^f  lihniif, 
138  ;  result  of  lotrodociBf  tabow  is 
the  Putney  vsperimcnl,  IS^i  am^ 
White  Waltham,  140 }  akikt^  wih 
opprthenthm  qf  ikt  0§mi  fi  lAt  kmk 
diekiMg  benevolimH^  141 }  uMMrMp* 
plied  hy  the  staU  of  Intead.  ii  |  the 
pauper  le«  d^mdad  t^«i  thaaoH 
dicant,  »6.  i  claias  of  the  poot  intke 
rich.  142. 

Champolliou'f  IcttMr  to  DMitr,  4»i  d 
seq, }  origin  of  the  rceaafc  diaHMri* 
in  hieroglyphic  UtcntmrietMt  ;dM* 
of  Dr.  Young,  484— T  i  n^rtl  flf 
the  preaent  letlerp  4VT|  da9mm^ 
modes  of  writing  pnctini  k§  Ito 
Egyptians  488;  praetoi  by  «hich 
the  muihor  obtained  hbdeMotfeelphr 
bet,  i&.;  origiBof  the  nlplnbiU  4801 
specimens  of  pboaetie  iMeriflltoii 
491;  enalogj  of  phoMlie  vrMiv  » 
the  seqii-elphabelie»  4M  |  aflri^  «f 
Hi  I  Hiiniif  wiiiliifiilhi  IgjpMw.ifcj 
arrow-head  character,  4if ;  MMi  !•• 
specting  the  objects  offutiei— airti 
ik. 

Chaplin's   wwple  of 
sionaries,  566  {  Mflton 
Dwiirc  iuemrww,  ik  y  wm 
of  the  Holy  Spirit. 

Chattield's  further  spperi  totoe^wt 
of  the  Greeks,  «53,M0L 

Church  of  BnghMdp  dealiHiM  of  'Ac, 
iu  the  eighieecath  ocntny,  54{-lHt 
of  parties  in  Uttp  59. 
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OUrrA  t^  SeotUuid,  rights  ^  the,  tuterted, 

Charcbfli,  establithed  and  dissenting, 
oompuritoo  of,  350,  ei  seq. ;  novel 
picdietDient  of  the  established  church, 
350;  dissenting  mode  of  ecclesiasticat 
wtnnUnmitre  demving  of  attention,  352 ; 
BcelcMastieal  stotiiticic,  ib. ;  the  ma- 
jority of  the  nation  (livsenters,  353 ; 
matbor's  language  too  inflammatory, 
354  ;  dissenters  viodicatrd  from  in- 
isonsifteocy  in  paying  tithe,  355 ;  a 
tax  not  a  test,  356;  churchmen  c- 
«|iially  oppressed  by  tithe,  356 ;  the 
mholttion  of  the  (^tabHshinent  not  tht^ 
<ib|act  to  be  aimed  at,  357  ;  Dr.  Chai^ 
mtn*»  pita  for  an  estabfithment  unsound^ 
559. 

Cieero  dc  republica,  4 1 3,  r/  seq, ;  deliicht 
lelt  by  the  Italian  restorers  of  Icnrn- 
ingy  413;  history  of  the  codices  re- 
meif^y  414;  hopeless  nature  of  the 
experiments  at  Herculaneum,  415  ; 

-  aocoimt  of  Maio*s  labours,  416;  in* 
tenwl  evidence  of  the  present  MS., 
417;  bibliographical  history  of  the 
di  ftpmbtiea,  ib.s  Hooker's  eulogy  on 
law  compared  with  a  passage  from 
Cioero,  420;  history  of  the  coder, 
499;  notice  of  the  edition  by  Ville- 
■wiOy  493  ;  fondness  of  philosophical 
men  for  imaginary  republics,  424 ; 
cibiigationfl  of  Cicero  to  Aristotle  and 
PkUo,  ib.  ;  and  to  Xenophon,  4'2G ; 
CkeroU  pr^erence  qf  a  mixed  govern^ 
smmtf  ti. ;  the  British  constituticm  a 
mlisatiOQ  of  the  philosophical  ideal, 
s4.|  basis  of  the  Roman  greatness, 
497 1  effects  of  Christianity  on  poli- 
tkal  institutions,  498  ;  analysis  of  the 
dt  npnbikm,  499 ;  the  ancients  ignf>- 
i«ot  of  pbiloMphical  history,  431 ; 
dMraeter  of  Tacitns  as  an  historian, 
439 ;  ami  Livy,  433 ;  iotere«t  and 
^aloe  of  the  present  treatise,  ib, 

Gola'a  view  of  modem  psalmody,  9*27. 

QomAltwl^o,  the  English,  a  realization 
of  th«  pbiloMiphic  ideal  of  the  an- 
€iaals,496. 

Diufy  IB  India,  by  Montgomery,  3'i7. 
I>Mrte,  criticism  cm,  103,  et  seq, 
lMl,crwAy  9f  imprisonment  far,  974. 
fiavoUowil  writers,  remarks  on,  143. 
Biicipline  practised  in  the  chorcheo  of 
.   New  EagUnd,  917,  6. 
Dlasenteri,  a  majority  of  tbe  nation, 
353;    vindicated    for   paying    tithe. 


Dissenting  churches^  comparison  of  with 
established,  050,  tt  seq. 

■     ■    miniiter,  independent   and  ia- 
ffueniiai  situation  if  the,  359—61. 

Divine  influence,  remarks  on  the  doc- 
trine of,  566,  et  seq. ;  see  Influences. 

Divinity  systems,  reoiurks  on,  99,  el  seq, 

Dubois's  letters  on  Christianity  in  India, 
989,  et  seq,  438,  et  seq, ;  author's  opi- 
nion that  the  conversion  of  the  Hin- 
doos is  impossible,  989;  his  good 
opinion  of  the  Hindoos  at  variance 
with  his  former  account  of  them,  990  ; 
iticongruous  and  su&pirioua  character 
of  the  prcs'^nt  work,  291  ;  Imseness 
of  his  attack  on  Mr.  Ward  and  the 
protcstnnt  missions,  992  ;  his  autbo* 
rities  examined,  993;  description  of 
the  fhndoos  taken  from  the  author's 
former  work,  994 — 300;  the  abb4*s 
self-contradictjuns  exposed,  301 ;  his 
charge  of  shameful  misrepre^ntation 
on  the  part  of  Mr.  Ward  respecting 
Hindoo  chastity  disproved  by  himself^ 
309 ;  charge  respecting  the  Rajapooti 
examined,  303;  Mr.  Ward's  accuracy 
substantiated  by  his  oppoiienti,  304 ; 
abbe's  charge  against  Mr.  Ward  ra- 
s})ecting  Himloo  infanticide,  305 1 
abba's  statement  on  the '  stale  subjeot' 
of  suttees  examined,  336;  their  hi- 
crvase  refcrrible  to  tbe  lioeosa  ex- 
tended to  them  by  government,  COS ; 
practicability  of  abolishing  them,  t4. ; 
the  hiiidoo  character  to  In*  estimated 
from  what  would  be  their  practice 
but  for  e-uropcan  interference,  309; 
author^s  attack  on  the  canarm  tersiot, 
438 ;  non-existence  of  the  version 
alluded  to,  409;  the  abba's  scholar- 
ship estimated,  441  ;  his  blunder  re- 
specting the  Tauiul  version,  ib,;  his 
test  of  literal  re- translation  applied 
to  the  versions  examined,  449;  spe- 
cimens of  mis-trans*.ation  from  tbe 
Rhemikh  te.-tamcnt,  ib, ;  author's 
philological  criticisms  examined,  449 ; 
on  the  words  soul  and  sp-rit,  ib, ;  on 
figtre  and  image,  445 ;  matchless  ef- 
frontery of  the  adhc's  sweeping  charge 
against  the  translations,  ib,  ;  aHtkor*t 
hist'try  of  the  English  and  Chi^ete  ttT" 
sio/is,  446;  his  ignorance  respecting 
the  Kni^lifch  transJatifHi  expos«r<l,  447; 
advertisement  of  the  Serarr^ore  tranS" 
lators  s^iHciting  critical  atd,  ib,  •  htstonf 
and  present  state  of  the  versioru,  450  ; 
testimonials  from  natives  to  their  com- 
petency,  451  ;  acamnt  qf  the  proeeu 
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vj  iramlalhxg  into  Chinese,  454;  pro- 
gress of  the  two  iiidcpi-ntleiU  ver8ion!>, 
456 ;    Chinese  dictionary,    457 ;  au- 
thor's objection  to  tlic  low    style  of 
translacioD  examintKl,  ih.  ;  alleged  un- 
ifiitubleness  of  ilte  naked  text  to  Hindoo 
prejudices,  458  ;    author's  incredulity 
less  inexcusable  than  that  affected  by 
Dr.  Bryce,  459 ;  slaiement  qf  Hindoo 
coitverti,  ib.  ;  efficacy  of  the  tranMaiwnt, 
460 ;  native  ten r hers,  ib,;  liuplism  of 
a  hruhmin  al  Delhi,  461 ;  pnijcress  of 
richools,  462 ;  co-operation  of  Hindoos, 
463 ;  schooU  for  Hindoo  females,  pro- 
gress of,  464  i  author's  assertion  that 
Hindoo  fanatics  are  less  extra^-agant 
than  En.'lish  sectaries,  465  ;  state  of 
the  Roman  catholic  missions,  466. 
Dwight's  travels  in  New  England,  385, 
et  seq.  ;  interest  attaching  to  the  early 
history    of    British    America,    385 ; 
different  sources  of  interest  to  the  tra- 
veller presented  by  old  and  new  coun- 
tries, 387 ;  relative  strength  and  im- 
portance of  the  Atlantic  States,  388 ; 
remnTkttftle  sihj^irtg^birds,  ib, ;  bec-eattr, 
389  ;  inttmce  of  fascination  by  a  snake, 
ib.  ;  peculiarities  of  the  climati',  390 j 
theory    respecting  the    winds,    391  ; 
longevity  and  mortality  in  New  Eng- 
land, 392 ;  scenery,  393  ;  bankt  of  the 
Connecticut^  ib, ;  clasiification  of  the  in- 
habitants of  AVtt  ffdwn,  394  ;  remirk- 
ahle  burial-gruund,  395  ;    Eng^iih  and 
French  colonies  ccntrasted,  39 U  ;  charac- 
ter of  the  first  Nite  Knglund  colonists, 
397  ;    steady  habits  of   tiie  ivpubli- 
cans,  399  ;    adva'itaj;e  of  a   monarchy 
as presefUmg  an  objtU  of  loyally,   40(); 
t  remplary  slate  of  society  in  S^rthamp- 
ton,  ib,;    imputations  of    di^-honLSty 
c.ist  on  the  New  Engl.indcrscxiniiiicd, 
401  ;    town    and    villa.:*'    syhtems  uf 
rolo»ii/ationrontra>ted  in  tluir effect", 
4()i;  v\\\%  L'oniierted  with  ultiaindc- 
priHli'nfy,   ib.  ;  tjfti/  of  a  village  life 
on  the  mind,  dundviHitiigeo'iS,  4l)3;  r/r- 
fenci'  of  AVa"  E  ig^lund  inn- k,* per »^  404  ; 
chiir.-ictcr    of    the     Bo*itiini  ins,    ib,  ; 
nri:;in    and    tii>tory    of  nnitaiianism, 
4fU> ;  population.   &r.  (if  Ni-w  York, 
i^.  ;  erc/etiittitical priivitiun  made  !y  the 
\tuf    York   le^itlature,  407  ;    author's 
plea  for  an  r&tabli»linient,  ib,  ;  objec- 
tions, 409;  authurVs  mistaken  view  of 
till*  apostolic    dirLCt!<M»  n«  sanction- 
iMg  J    t.ix,  ill.  ;    taxation    inadequate 
'"  I!. I-   5in»p.irt  '.:' li;-   ntiiii'iiy,  410; 


dlcation  of  the  firit  fcttlcfs,  411;  rr* 
volatjon  in  the  sentiment*  of  the  Kjf- 
tist  bixiy,  4lS  ;  MlaietJ"  society  in  Sem 
York  (r/|,  ib. 

Education,  female,  remark*  on,  SS3,  ei 
seq. ;  advantages  and  dJiadwaaUp^-f 
of  boarding  schooU,  333  {  ardkosu 
situation  qf  iki  prkeate  goccmcv,  Mb ; 
advice  to  young  persons  enierimg  «%  lu 
task  of  tuition,  336  ;  religion  net  tv  ■« 
viewed  as  merely  a  part  of  e^eUkx, 
337  i  casaiouM  in  eonoeying  reagsans  m- 
struetion,  338  ;  evUs  qf  seoenty,  >»■  ; 
Edinburgh  Reviever's  remain  uo 
chastisement  controTertMl^  344) ;  Wk- 
ritof  the  work,  341. 

Egyptian  antiquities,  di<«cavcries  IOy49i; 
see  Champollion  and  Yoao^ 

Emigrants,  anecdotes  of  and  haati  to. 
537,  et  seq, ;  see  Faux. 

Erskine't,  lord,  letter  on  the  Gratfcs 
253,  '264. 

Establishment,  ecclcsiaftiicaJ.  ooirel  pre- 
dicameut  of  the,  350 ^  ila  ahwiiivn 
nut  conuinplatcd  by  dUaenter*,  53T  ; 
true  object  iort  to,  358  $  l>r«  Dvt^fe:'* 
plei  fur;»n,  407. 

Kusibius.  case  «it',evamiiirda  36-2, ctJf- 

E::angelkat  clergy,  pofUmiun  of,  60 

Fain'K,  bamn,  manuscript  of  1SI4,  21: . 
character  of,  239 ;   see  No^K^Icob. 

Falconer's  case  of  Eusebius  pa^i 
362,  et  stq. ;  state  of  ihc  quesLt«i, 
3t)2;  on  the  titles  of  respect  u«<id  bv 
Eusebiui,  364 ;  on  the  coib«isuv. 
given  him  by  Cunstaniiue,  36»,  M'- 
Solan's  LlnmUr  as  to  tki  em^erot's  k%r:T- 
ledse  of  (iieek  erpoged,  369. 

Fanaticism,  alliant«  ol,  to  real  rctuL.-. 
jO,  el  seq. 

Faux's  m«'morable  days  in  Ai»«r*Ga,5»r' 
et  seq.  ;  rage  for  eiiiifratMta  od  t5r 
de<:line,  5-iil ;  the  ill-baa>our  oi  ira- 
velliTs  in  America  areouniad  tiv* 
5>0;  uorcavouablimesa  of  Iheir  ti- 
pectatitms,  531;  author's  fovourabc 
prepossessions  lllu«traled,  334 1  «^«- 
riijHS  of  ai  American  fcderaiul^  33.'  ; 
cuurter'Opiaion  qf  a  d^mocwat^  5^« 
titatment  of  the  slave*  tm  CmroliuM,  id> , 
anihur  in  ilsngcr  uf  a*»AasiHit»-.-a  fra« 
tiie  sia«e- holders,  536  i  imfaiiiw  irf 
the  charge  agaiost  Wye  oation,  fo«a4- 
i-it  on  the  practictr  ui'  the  ttatt  rtiiiK 
537  ;  anecdotes  of  Fuiglish  cmgnob, 
il'. ;  liiikbeck  and  Fio4rr.  5Ji*;  «--- 
iice  tu  e.\v£ru*iii,  540  ;  Squire  LdaN 
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540 ;  tkt  E'Htj^mk  prairie,  641 ;  empe- 
ror of  the  (Mcairic*,  t^.  i  opinioitt  of  Aon. 
Mr»  law,  j4Q  ;  ofnnioa  of  Mr,  Woodt, 
54?  i  radicals  not  voeleonud  in  Amttriea^ 
544  i  the  effect  ut  penal  isevehties  not 
to.rdiminUh  criuie,  545  ;  progrets  of 
pQfXiilttUou  in  U«  United  States,  546 ; 
jtploiMy  (iMcorercd  towards  the  Bast- 
cm  SUiefy  547  ;  northern  and  south- 
em  ttates  coutraatcd,  548 ;  ptospeots 
of  America  ond  its  influence  on  the 
fatumdotiniea  of  the  old  work),  549* 

Female  biography,  377,  tl  teq. 

— -^  education,  remarks  on,  333,  el seg. 

FlQtA  dooMstica^  319,  el  seg,,  love  of 
b^lavf  .dittiofuiibed  from. a  love  of 
flowen,  319;  design  of  the  author, 
3^1;  intecest  inspired  by  domestica* 
led  plantK,  322 ;  ike  arbuiust  323  ; 
ike.JmMpf  3'i5i  the  daiiy  in  Imlia  hf 
Alonigomery,  327  ;  character  ot  P.  B. 
SMI^,  39d;  on  the  hare«bell,  329; 
fo  iAf  popp9t  330 ;  soniet  to  the  waU- 
Jhmtr,  i6i ;  nuval  charm  offlwKtnr*^  33 1 ; 
reniM'lu  oa  botanical  nomenclature, 

an. 

FlowcrSy  OB  the  love  and  culture  of,  319, 
et  teg.  ;  mormi  eharmof,  531. 

Fry's  present  for  the  convalescent,  172,3; 
flftftPOBs/  nmiitre  of  tiek'bed  pro/essiont, 
172;  criticism  on  Heb.  vi.  2. 173. 

Cell'Sy  Sir  W.,  journey  in  the  Morea, 
25dt  '^  Mf*  ;  unfairness  of  the  Au- 
ilMr*s  attack  on  the  Gre<'kA,  253  ; 
.tiituittf  Greece  unfaoourtMe  to  liberty^ 
3S4  {  the  Gteeki  incapable  of  eouvenion^ 
955  ;    author's  SMertiuus  dii^proved, 

957  ;  deceptive  rbaracter  of  bi»  book, 

958  ;  receM  tucctises  of  the  (^ree^is,  ib»  ; 
daiins  .  of  the  Greeks  examineii  ns 
founded  on  their  natiunal  ori.::in,  261  ; 
as  rcMiog  .oo  tluur  Christianity,  262  ; 
tlM..Gret4  com^Mred  with  the  Turk, 
269^  success  of  the  Bible  Society  in 
Greece,    ib. ;    critical    state   of    the 

-  Turkish  eiitpire,  264. 
Gewrjge  ike  ihinif  character  of,  266. 
GJcoorohy,  viscountess,  Jones's  life  of, 

377,8. 
Qood'S  letter  on  the  tread-wlieel,  549, 

stf  Mf.  «*  see  Hippisley. 
Gow^iaud'Sy  general ,  memoirs    of   the 

-biitory  of  Frauco,  2  29  ;  see  Napoleon. 
G^vermsSf  prhate,  arduous  situation  of  the, 

335. 
Grmee^    mission    qf  Briluh  and  Foreign 

ickeot  sodtty  to,  83 ;  sonnei  on  Uavittg^ 

965^  see  Greeks. 


Greenland,  Scoresby's  voyage  to,   I489 

etseq,;  see  Scoresby* 
Greekii,  publications  on  the  cause  of  tlM^ 

233,  el  tcq.  ;  sea  Btoqaiere  aad  GoU* 


Haldane's  four  treatises,  276,  7 ; 
quence  of  substitutiuif  the  manner  ef  bt* 
iieoing  for  the  objeti   qf  beUtf,  970 '|'. 
tree    end   of   self-esaminatioo,    iK; 
criticism  on  Psal.  sc.  3.,  ib. ; 
end  of  the  tneanuiiien,  277. 

Hieroglyphic  literatore,    recent  dii 
veries  in,  481 ;  see  Cbampollioo  aad 
Young. 

Hindoos,  character  of  the,  994,  ei9t§m% 
fee  Dubois. 

Hippisley,  sir  J.  C  on  prison  laboory 
549,  ei  seq.  ;  author's  objections  to 
the  tread-mill,  550 ;  <^mion  q^  kit 
physiciaaf  552;  objection  on  the 
ground  of  acci<lents  considered,  554  $ 
testimonies  in  favour  of  the  uoobjao- 
tionible  nature  of  the  exercise^  555  f 
Dr.  Good's  denial  that  habit  facilitates 
exertion  considered,  556 ;  ^  Oilberi 
Blanc*t  opinion,  ib»  ;  effects  of  over* 
exeition  considered  as  an  objectiooy 
557 ;  the  crank-mill  not  less  obje^ 
tionable,  ib.  ;  sarcophagous  efiects  of 
the  treadmill,  558;  experimentum 
cruets,  ib.  ;  objection  founded  on  the 
ultimnti*  tendency  of  the  tread-mlHy 
559  ;  Dr.  Good's  forcsighted  opinioa^ 
ibt ;  crank -mill  compared  with  tread- 
mill on  this  ground,  560  ;  dancing  aod 
<Iumb<bells,  561 ;  thanks  to  the  ob- 
jectors, f^. 

Historians,  ancient,  character  of,  431,  a( 
tcq. 

Holbein^  biogr<iphieal  notice  qf,  471. 

Hoiimts's  acCiKuit  of  the  United  States, 
529  ;  character  of  the  work,*545. 

Iloitet,  singular  battle  among^  90. 

Horlus  an.;licus,  332,3;  design  of  tbe 
work,  332  ;  objections  to  the  nomeo* 
clature,  16. ;  recommend<Uions  qf  tke 
study,  333, 

Ilimter's  mcin'-'irs  of  a  captivity,  173,  s< 
tcq.;  uccounl  of  the  author,  174 ( 
noble  chared*  r  of  au  o!d  Koma  fnAan, 
ib,;  uulhar\  teehngt  on  the  death  qf  hie 
fotter^mntker,  175;  remarkable  cavero, 
176 ;  affectionate  treatment  of  the  «m- 
tbor  by  an  Oie^e  sqitam,  ib.  ,*  author's 
pieju'lires  against  the  whites,  177 ; 
expediti'ui  across  the  rocky  moon* 
tains,  ib.  ;  hit  sensntiont  on  first  cinsmg 
the  ocean,  17B  ;  icthyophagite  tribes^ 
ib,;      Indian  urisous,  179;    circofli* 
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fitances  which  led  to  author*!  leaving 
tlie  India Ds,  ib.  ;  fint  effteU  0/  itoXD- 
letige  bevMering,  180;  iDteretting  cha- 
racter of  the  work,  181. 

Indians,  North  American,  details  de- 
scriptive of,  n\,elteq.  ;  see  Hunter. 

Illinois  settlers,  account  of,  540. 

Influences  of  the  Holy  Spirit  considered, 
666,  et  teq. ;  doctrine  of  divine  influ- 
ence held  by  beatheni,  667;  prayer 
irrational  on  any  other  ground,  668  ; 
superstition  got  rid  of  at  the  expense 
of  religious  faith,  16. ;  tendency  of 
theolc^ical  speculation  to  negative  the 
inflaence  of  truth,  669 ;  doctrine 
stated,  ih, ;  the  belief  of  truth  an  ef- 
frct  which  requires  an  efficient  cause, 
670;  neeetsily  of  LHvine  influence  to 
MpirUuai  i{fe  proved  by  facts,  ib, ;  no 
practical  difficulty  involved  in  the 
doctrine,  678;  on  diHerent  kinds  of 
Divine  influence,  ib. ;  how  far  resisti- 
ble, ib.  ;  connexion  of  the  doctrine 
with  prayer,  673. 

Instrumental  music  in  Christian  worship 
vindicated,  216. 

Irving's  orations,  &c.  1 QS,  et  xe^. ;  es- 
timate of  the  aul  hor'i;  eloquence,  1 93 ; 
the  oration  not  a  new  mctliod,  194; 
on  the  importance  of  a  riftht  temper  in 
Hudying  the  scripture*,  1 97 ;  on  the 
preaching  of  future  woe,  198  ;  contents 
of  the  argument,  2C0 ;  vindicat'u>n  qf 
ike  doctrine  of  Kratuitnus  forgivenessf 
90\  i  ihe  tinner  left  wilhoht  excuse,  202 ; 
fol/y  and  danger  of  procrastination,  203  ; 
author's  objection  to  cnttfchisms  exa- 
mined, 206 ;  children  capable  of  very 
early  religious  instruction,  206 ;  author's 
charge  agninst  the  evangelical  world 
examined,  207 ;  remarks  on  Mr.  Ir- 
ving's claims,  style,  and  theological 
attainment",  209. 

Italy,  superstitions  and  manners  of,  306. 

Jones's  life  of  viscountess  Glenorchy, 
377,  et  seq» ;  remorks  on  religiou»  bio- 
graphy, 377 ;  character  of  the  work, 
378. 

Jowett's  musae  solitaris,  211,  et  seq. ; 
design  and  merits  of  the  work,  21 1  ; 
church  music  spoiled  by  the  reforms* 
tion,  213;  Dr.  Watts's  complniiit  as 
to  the  state  of  our  psalmody  still  ap- 
plicable, 214;  lawfulness  of  instru- 
mental music  in  Christian  worship, 
216;  singing  not  music,  216;  moral 
dfrsign  of  music,  217;  opposite  influ- 
ence of  congrcKalional  singing,  21iJ; 
the  organ  vindicated,  ib, ;  clerks  and 


organists,  220 1  the  itiidy  of  Basic  il« 
cominended  to  young  mlBisteit,  2IS ; 
00  the  mit-acconmodatioD  of  leei- 
lar  music  to  sacred  words,  223}  psl- 
pable  influence  of  muiic  on  those  wbo 
have  DO  kooirledge  of  tbe  teiaee, 
226 ;  specimois  of  di^gneiftU  inpio- 
priety  ia  modem  psmlmody,  226 ;  no- 
tice of  Cole's  view  of  paolMody,  297; 
Hooker's  eukfy  oa  mosicb  t^ 


Kiffin,  Orme'a  life  of,  46; 
63,  4 ;  see  Orme. 


^. 


Las  Cases^s  journal,  paite  5  and  6^  M9, 
et  seq,;  perU  7  and  8,  494, d  m^; 
see  Napoleon, 

Law,  eulogy  oo  by  Hoolieri  490;  mi 
Cicero.  421. 

Lauret-waler^  I^tnek  toidkn  poiamii  bgf 
12. 

Leifchild  on  Provideiieea  475,  H  ffi{ 
truths  endangered  by  their  faMfaMte 
relation  to  predomiiwat  enon,475; 
the  unity  of  the  charcb  loat  sigktaf, 
ib,  s  the  ehurek  At  MeM  affect  ^flkt 
care  of  ProoiinM,  476;  pnoiiiM 
supremacy  qfthe  Ssaioitr,  478. 

Liber  veritatis,  notioe  of,  479, 3* 

Louis  xvi.,  xvii.^  xviii.,  anecdolBi  of, 
436,  ei  seq, ;  see  Boerhon. 

Lloyd's  bible  oatccbisn,  185«  6. 

Macdonald's  memoirs  of  BcaiOD,  590^  «l 
seq,i  character  of  Mr.  BeBnB,690; 
unsatisfactory  nature  of  tlw  wmmakBg 
621 ;  talenU  of  Mr.  B.  ma  pnirtcr. 
622;  biographical  Wfliaiuy,  il. ;  ■•• 
ceif  of  hit  Imbaun  ai  fhU,  593;  nsUr 
instance  of  geiierosiiy  ami  Mef  m  mpkit' 
lerer,  ib.  ;  lui  memenit  qf  Mr.  BtmaK^ 
624. 

M'Farlaoe'Sf  principal,  eaae^  nport  ef 
proceedings  relative  to,  .46T.  569; 
speech  qf  Dr,  Okaibsri,  669 1  tfrnA  ^ 
Mr,  BumSf  ib. 

Maio's  Cicero  de  repnfalicna  419;  M0 
Cicero. 

March's  sabbothi  at  bome^  \4S,^a^i 
devotional  writers  geocrallj  defertno 
in  purity  of  doctrine,  143 1  JjUfj^/Hm 
an  exception,  144;  chameliv^Ai* 
present  work,  ib, ;  dineHmghm  ipiAr 
social  prine^  5|f  re/tgjo*«.  14$.;  .$ 
tation  to  thmsgniiig,  147.  . 

Memoirs  of  Benson,  690. 

Lady  GlcnMcfay.  SW. 

\"  Fiona  Womca,  ^fff. 

Stothard,  3I0L. 

Walker,  Mrk  397.  . 
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i*i  ecclesiaftical  memoir,  54,  et 
ause  of  the  decleDsioii  of  the 
al  church,  ib. ;  the  church  not 
1,  55  ;  connexion  of  evmngeli- 
ichliig  and  the  prosperity  of  an 
hment,  56;  author's  apology 
text-act  exposed,  ib.  ;  applica* 
r  the  repeal  successful  in  the 
}f  commons,  57 ;  author's  re- 
>n  the  riiw*  of  methodism,  58  ; 
ihe  establishment  al  this  period, 
riraiture  of  the  evangelical  clergy , 

ivels  of  Ducas,  97,  et  seq»i  re- 
on  fictitious  travels,  97 ;  niu- 
ook-making,  98;  character  of 
psent  work,  99  ;  criticism  on 
1 03  ;  character  of  the  diiina  com' 
ib.  ;  Dante  the  most  original 
arned  of  poets,  107 ;  on  the 
of  Petrarch  for  Laura,  108 ; 
m  on  bis  sonnets,  109  ;  charac- 
Soccaccio,  110;  criticum  on  Au 
ronCf  111;  his  prose  version  of 
,  11*2  ;  minor  poets  of  the  14lh 
r,  113;  epic  of  Italy,  ib.;  f»- 
n  Pulci,  114;  Francesco  Bello, 
lice  of  Boiardo,  ib, ;  merit  of 
,115;  tht  Orlando  Furioso,  116; 
s  research,  117. 
Dubois's  attack  on,  S89 ;  Ro- 
atholic,  state  of,  in  the  East, 

n's,  count  de,  memoirs  of  the 
of  France,  229  ;  sen  Napoleon, 
ital  effigies,  Stothard's,  314. 
portrait,  a,  377,  381. 
8  moral  desi(;u,  217  ;  Hooker's 
on,  227  ;  dangers  of,  279. 

Memoirs,  -229,  rt  seq.  ;  494,  et 
istorical  value  of  the  several 
tions,  229 ;  extreme  jealousy 
ed  by  Napulron  towards  Mo- 
id others,  230;  hit  polity  in 
R  upon  Moscow  defended,  231  ; 
France  less  than  that  of  ihe 
belligerents,  233;  comparative 
'  the  most  famous  generals,   ib, ; 

character  of  Julius  C«tar,  234  j 
:  of  Napoleon  against  the  im- 
n  of  rashness,  235 ;  the  MS. 
:.  Helena  not  genuine,  ib,  ;  dif- 
between  the  land  and  the  naval 
236;  cause  assigned  for  the  defeat 
rench  navy,  237  ;  origin  and  po» 
polyi^amy,  238 ;  anecdote  of  the 
I  ladies,  239;  campaign  of 
6.  ;  narrow  escape  qf  SapoUon  at 
res,  240;  vigorous    tactics   of 


Napoleon  after  his  defeat  at  Brieone, 
ib,;  Napoleon  iU-titpported b§  kit gtne^ 
rah — conduct  of  Victor,  241  ;  congress 
of  Chatilloa,  243;  Napolew  lodged  by 
a  cure  at-  Herbisse^  244 ;  lut  narrow  as^ 
cape  a  I  Arcis,  245 ;  his  last  conference 
with  kis  marthtdSf  ib.  ;  character  of  Lat 
Cases  as  a  journalist,  946 ;  priilf  and 
jeahusy  qf  the  restored  emiaris,  248 ; 
Napoleon  defends  the  Bourbons,  249 ; 
hi*  remarks  on  the  CosUereagh  policy ,  ib, ; 
parental  fondness  of  Napolaon,  250 ;  Aw 
singular  power  of  obstruction^  251';  in- 
discreet conduct  qf  Sir  H,  Lane,  ib.  • 
causes  of  the  fall  of  Kapoleon,  494; 
character  of  count  Rapp,  a6. ;  mean- 
ness  cuid  faithlessness  of  the  royaUst  ftob/es, 
495 ;  humane  character  qf  Napoleon, 
496 ;  disgrace  and  reconciliation  qfeaant 
Hoppf  498;  anecdotes  shamag  thai  the 
emperor  could  lake  a  joke,  499  }  brave 
and  noble  conduct  of  the  count,  500  ; 
conduct  qf  Napoleon  previously  to  ike 
battle  of  Borodino,  501 ;  vicissitudef  in 
the  life  of  count  Rapp,  502 ;  Napoleon*s 
estimate  qf  fVellingtoUf  503 ;  remarks 
on  the  arrest  of  Las  Cases,  504. 

Narrative  of  tlie  life  of  Seijeant  B.,  278, 
et  seq, ;  dangers  of  music,  279 ;  re- 
marks on  whistling,  ib. ;  cheap  living, 
880 ;  attraction  of  a  future  world  as-  a 
state  in  vohich  there  is  no  hunger,  ib, ; 
author  becumetafifsr  aadleadm'  qfanuict 
ib,;  embarks  .for  India,  881.;  hie 
thoughts  in  the  hospital  at  Frinee  ef 
Wales**  island,  ib.;  mortality  of  the 
regiment,  283;  author's  return,  ib.; 
remarkable  property  qf  the  shark,  284  ; 
biblical  illustrations,  ib. 

Neaiwlitan  revolution,  memoirs  of  the, 
342,  et  Mf . 

Negro  ilaoery  in  America^  dtieripliam  qf^ 
535. 

New  England,  history  an4  defcriptioQ  of, 
see  Dwight's  travels  in. 

New  Testament,  Rbemisb,  apeoimeo  of, 
442 ;  see  Versions. 

Orme's  memoirs  of  Kiffin,  46,  ei  seq. ; 
reiemblanca  between  Kiffin  said  Me^r 
Bridgenorth,  47  ;  change  of  public  opi* 
nk)n  respecting  the  Puritans,  4S  i  nn- 
fairness  of  the  novelist,  t^. ;  religion 
rendered  ludicrous  by  caricatores  of 
its  professors,  49 ;  relation  of  fiuiati- 
cism  to  real  religion,  50 ;  pliraseok>g^ 
of  the  puritans  not  formed  on  tba 
scriptures,  51 ;  tbeir  doctrines,  not 
their  phrases,  ridiculed  by  tbaircoo* 
temporaries,  52  ;  character  of  Kifllo, 
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ib.i  h'u  inUrvitm  sci'h  Jamtt  //.»  53; 
his  munifiuntt^  54. 

Pbter^n's  letter  to  Nurris,  189. 

Pauperism,  remark*  on)  141 ;  lee  Chal- 
mers. 

Petrarch,  criticistn  on,  ]08. 

Peveril  of  the  Peak,  36,  el  uq, 

Platts'i»  self  •interpreting  tettameut,  1 87, 
6. 

Pol^amy^  NapoUonU  d^aiet  of  the  policy 
qft  238. 

Poor  law«,  letter  to  Canning  on  the 
Koglish,  1 17  i  ftce  ChalmerK. 

Popery,  henthen  character  of  the  riles 
of,  61 1,  elteq, 

Pritfon  dii^cipliiie  society,  cuntradictory 
okjections  to  the  system  of  the,  5VJ. 
■  I —  labour,  communicaiiuns  con- 
cerning, 54'J« 

Psalmody,  remarks  on,  SI  4,  e/  ttq, 

Puici,  remarks  on,  114. 

Puritans,  unfair  portrait  ot^  36  ;  al- 
tered state  of  public  sentiment  res- 
pecting, 47  j  their  phraseology  natu- 
ral at  the  time,  61. 

Quaker  tract  societiesy  81. 
Queuiin  Durward,  36,  et  teq. 

Kanken's  institutes  of  theology,  2S,  et 
teq, ;  such  a  work  wanted,  2'2 ; 
plan  and  eootcnts,  23;  faults  in  the 
arrangement,  i6.  ;  author's  abturd 
enJogy  on  order,  24 ;  *  method  uf  in- 
dependents' deprecated,  86  ;  the  Scrip- 
turtiftquirt  to  be  arrangedf  27  ;  un- 
soundness of  theauthor'b  opinion  ex- 
posed, i6.  ;  necciMy  qf  co^feuiov  qf 
Ja'Uhy  28;  auihorHi  absurd  repieseo- 
tation  of  th^ir  fundamental  impoit- 
ance,  29  ;  Dr.  Cook's  remarks  on  the 
best  mode  of  theological  study,  ib.  ; 
Howe's  remarks  on  tirst  principleo, 
30;  author's  definition  of  religion, 
31 ;  cause  of  superstition,  ih,  ;  in- 
judicious remarks  on  the  proof  of  the 
Divine  existence  and  unity,  32  ;  on 
Divine  justice,  i6.  ;  opinion  of  kii>g 
James's  translators  not  evidence,  33  ; 
univenality  of  the  aionemenl,  34 ;  /n e- 
deMtifialwi  contutenl  with  free  Of^eucy, 
ib. 

Rapp's,  coant,  memoirs,  494,  et  heq.  ; 
see  Napoleon, 

Keed's  Martha,  84,  el  teq.;  objectionable 
title  of  author's  former  work,  64 ; 
notice  of  the  vindictive  attack  drawn 
down  u|iou  him  by  that  publication, 


85  i  character  aim!  deiigtt  of  '  Mar- 
tha,' 88 ;  sar/roeff ,  89,  ei  teq. 

Remembrancer,  the,  80,stfMf./  Qimfcer 
tract  socieiica,  81  {  mitthn  </*  the 
Friemit  to  Huuia  end  Onweeftr  ikett- 
tabHihnumt  ^  tchooU,  83. 

Republics,  unaginary,  of  Ptefo,  tec 
424. 

Reveley's  notioes  of  dlitlngoiilml  Bai- 
ters, 469,  d  teq. ;  ralae  attaAed  to 
sketches  of  masters  aeooantod  for, 
469 ;  merit  of  engraved  oiipiai  of 
drawings,  471 ;  object  of  the  prtKot 
work,  ib,  ;  biografhiemi  miki  ^  iM- 
bein,  ib,  ;  real  object  of  iiMlroctioii 
in  the  arts  of  design;  plan  'of  flndy 
recommended,  ib.  g  Hber  Jtodivrma, 
Bud  liber  vritatisf  ib, 

Romans,  ancient  and  luudoin,  anper- 
ht  it  urns  common  tOy  605,  cf  Itf  • 

Royal  memoiis  oo  the  Frea^  ravo* 
liitiou,  434 ;  see  Bourliom 

Schools  and  home  educalioB  oomporcd. 
333,  tt  teq, 

progress  of,  ia  GreecOp  83 ;  io 

India,  462. 

ScitfHtie  biblita,  286, 6. 

Sciliy  islands,  view  of,  371,  aCi(f.j  toe 
Wood  ley. 

Scoresby'M  «x>yage  to  tSrseoland,  148.  if 
teq  ;  perilous  naluie  of  th#  servioeB 
1 48 ;  Aorvfgian  cuhnitU  rf  E.  Grnra- 
lend,  149 ;  diffieultia  pg  pekr  fl«agiK 
!»«»,  160  i  magneta  maaufactared  by 
pereu&sioii,  161 ;  emigration  of  tli^ 
whale,  ib,  :  fine  instance  of  meicoM 
for  the  sabbath,  162  {  rwmmrkebkffiU 
of  iet-hiinke^  i4. ;  aalnaardtearjr  ff- 
frociive  power  of  the  edwuepkere^  163; 
mtmoipherie  phentaemmgeimf  154  £  an* 
thor  lawls  on  the  new  diicovoicd 
coast,  166;  hit  nnmm  wr^r,  dLf 
remarkable  presenraiion  of  Che  ridpT 
167;  ice-iefgt^  i4. ;  mlkm^e  mud 
beset  ami  a-^roiraf,  1 68  ; 
esctt|)e|  169^  fjfetiiitghn^m 
161. 

Scotch  norols.  excepthHmMe  flhanelcr 
of,  36 ;  invligioon  teMteaty  Of  the 
norel ill's  caiieatoras  of  faaaUaii, 
48,  el  teq, 

Sebuttienistt,  ecrmMi  n/  fkea§ct§f,  18. 

Shark,  temarhabtt  prepertywf  Mr,  984? 

Shilley,  P.  B.,  i!hanicter of,  988* 

Socinianiam  incompatible  with  true 
devotion,  168;  moral  hiMory  of,  406. 

Sontliey'ft  hbtory  of  the  Peninialar  «ar, 
l,elfry.  ;  atttlior*s  i|ualifieatioai  for 
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the  work,  1 ;  dtgraded  state  of  the 
SpottuA  nation  prior  to  tht  Revolution, 
S ;  party  bias  too  apparent  in  the  his- 
torian, 4 ;  Jaeobint  and  Hoyalists,  5  ; 
circumstances  attending  Bonaparte'^ 
invasion  of  Spain,  6 ;  embarkation  q/' 
ike  Prince  Regent  of  Poriugaiy  7  ;  mat' 
tacre  of  Madrid^  8 ;  atrocities  and  death 
qf  the  canon  Caivo,  lO  ;  French  toidiirt 
poiionedby  laurel  water^  12;  the  Freridi 
repulsed  ai  Manreta  by  a  drummer,  13 ; 
battle  of  Baylen,  ib, ;  siege  qf  Zara* 
go%a,  14;  author's  strange  remarks  on 
ihe  faith  of  the  patriottf  16;  iniarrec- 
lion  in  Portogal,  17  ;  account  of  the 
SebasHanisttf  18 ;  afi^r  of  Vimeiro 
and  convention  of  Cintrai  19;  battle 
of  horses,  20 ;  review  of  events  pre- 
ceding the  battle  of  Coranaa,  21  ;  '  a 
civilian  ill  qualified  to  write  a  military 
history,'  22. 

Speeches  befor  e  the  presbytery  of  Qlas- 
gow,  467—9. 

Ill  synod  of   Glasgow 

and  Ayr,  562 ;  see  M'Farlane. 

Spain,  interest  attaching  to  the  history 
of,  1 ;  war  in,  Southey'i  history  of 
the,  l,et  seq, 

Stotbard's  memoirs,  310,  et  seq,  ;  cha* 
racter  of  the  eider  Stothard  as  an  ar- 
tist, 310 ;  circumstances  which  led 
to  the  development  of  Italian  art, 
311;  biographical  notice  of  Charles 
Stothard,  312 — 17;  his  melancholy 
deaths  318. 

Test<act,  its  pernicious  influence,  54 ; 

application  for  the  repeal  of,  57. 
Theology,  remarks  on  the  study  of,  29 ; 

see  Ranken. 
'Hthe,  nature  of  the  grievance  attaching 

to,  355,  et  seq, ;  a  tax  distinguished 

firom  a  test,  356. 
Tramlation,  remarks  on  the  proper  test 

of,  442— -457 :  process  of,  into  Chi- 
nese, 454. 
Translations,  biblical,  history  of,  446, 

eiseq. 
Tread -mills,   objections  to  considored, 

549,  et  seq,  ,*  see  Hippi&ley. 
Turk,  the,  compared  with  the   Greek, 

263. 


Turkish  empire,,  critical  state  of  the, 
264. 

Turner's  liber  studiorum,  469,  et  seq,  ; 
contents,  472 ;  plan  of  study  recom- 
mended to  the  young  draftsman,  473  ; 
merits  of  the  sketches,  474. 

Version,  Canara,  of  the   Bible.  438— 

442. 

■  Chinese,  446. 

'  English,  authorized,  446, 

Versions,  Serampore,    history   of  the, 

450. 
Villemain's  la  ripublique  de  Ciceron, 

413;  estimate  of  the  editor's  labours, 

423. 

Ward,  Mr.,  defended  from  the  calum- 
nie!i  of  Abbi  Dubois,  301,cf  My. 

H'eUington,  duke  qf^  Napoleon^t  atimale 
qf,  503. 

Winds,  theory  of,  391. 

Woodley's  view  of  the  Scilly  islands, 
371,  et  teq,;  results  of  the  ezertiont 
made  for  the  relief  of  the  islanders, 
371 ;  importance  of  the  Cornish  fish« 
cries,  372 ;  remarkable  local  attach- 
ment of  the  inhabitant^,  ib,  g  state  of 
morals  among  the  Scillonians,  373 ; 
non-existence  of  antiquities  accounted 
for,  16  ;  effects  of  the  action  qf  the  tea, 
374 ;  Mr.  Wbitaker's  theory  as  to  the 
Silurian  Lyonois  examined,  ib,;  ihe 
islands  formerly  untied,  376  ;  their  c/i- 
mate,  ib, 

Woods's  two  years'  residence  in  Illinois, 
529 ;  c^mdid  ttaiement  qf  the  atUAor  to 
emigrants,  549. 

Young's  account  of  hieroglyphic  lite- 
rature, 481,  f<  seq.  ;  merits  and  ob- 
ject of  author's  volume,  481 ;  ac- 
count of  the  Rosetta  inscription,  482 ; 
difficulties  to  be  sormuunted  in  de- 
ciphering it,  483 ;  claims  of  the  au- 
thor to  precedence  in  discovery,  484; 
summary  of  ateertainedfaett,  485  ;  hb 
complaint  against  M.  Cbampollioo, 
486 ;  blooders  of  the  French  savans, 
487 ;  see  Champoliion. 

Zaragovtt  siege  of,  14. 
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